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PREFACE 


TO THE 


AMERICAN EDITION. 


Mr. Rywanp’s translation of this work was made from the 
third edition of the original, and was first published in 1841. In 
1847, appeared the fourth edition of the original, carefully revised, 
and containing important additions and modifications in the His- 
tory itself, besides notices of all the criticisms of any value that had 
been made, during the six years preceding, on the third edition. 
In 1851, the most important of the changes found in this fourth 
edition were embodied by Mr. Ryland under the title of “‘ Additions 
and Corrections,” and appended to his translation. ‘To say nothing 
of the inconvenience and awkwardness of such an arrangement, 
there remained, necessarily, a large number of alterations, both in 
the notes and in the text, of which no notice could be taken without 
a thorough revision of the translation itself. To make such a 
revision has been the attempt of the editor in the present edition. 
And it may not be amiss to say, that, with all the merits of Mr. 
Ryland as a translator—which are not few nor unacknowledged by 
those acquainted with his labors—there yet remained in his version 
of this History, not only occasional misapprehensions of meaning, 
but obscurities too numerous and too annoying to be perpetuated 
in a book which so large a circle of readers were desirous of 
profiting by. 

It may, perhaps, be superfluous to add, at this late day, that no 
work of Neander exhibits more conspicuously his best characteris- 
tics as a fervid Christian theologian and a sagacious and critical 
historian, than his “Planting and Training of the Christian 
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Church.” The work belongs to a department of theological litera- 
ture of which the venerated author was the virtual creator. It 
opened a field of inquiry which has since been diligently cultivated, 
but on which no one has surpassed or even equalled, in skill and 
success, its first occupant. 

It is believed that the volume, as it now stands, will be intel- 
ligible to all readers who are interested in the subjects of which it 
treats. Its quotations from other languages have all been rendered 
into English, both in the text and in the notes, so that no reader 
need longer be disturbed by them. ‘The numerous references to 
the author’s “Church History” and “Life of Christ,” have been 
made to conform to the American translations and well-known 
editions of these works. 

E. G. ROBINSON. 

RocHESTER, Sepi. 27, 1864. 


DEDICATION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


$+ 


TO THE 


RIGHT REVEREND DR. F. EHRENBERG, 


ROYAL CHAPLAIN, MEMBER OF THE SUPREME OONSISTORY, ETO., ETO, 


My Derrpiy Reverep anp Very Duar Frienp— 

I trust you will receive.this work, with all its defects, as the offering of a 
sincere heart; as a small token of my cordial veneration and love, and of that 
sincere gratitude which I have long felt impelled to express for the edification I 
have derived from your discourses. May a gracious God long allow you to labor 
and shine among us for the welfare of his Church, with that holy energy which 
He has bestowed upon you, with the spirit of Christian wisdom and freedom—the 
spirit of true freedom, exalted above all the strife of human parties—which the 
Son of God alone bestows, and which is especially requisite for the guidance of the 
Church in our times, agitated and distracted as they are by so many conflicts! 
This is the warmest wish of one who, with all his heart, calls himself yours. 

Thus I wrote on the 22d of May, 1832; and after six years I again repeat, 
with all my heart, the words expressive of dedication, of gratitude, and of devout 
wishes to the Giver of all perfect gifts. Since that portion of time (not unim- 
portant in our agitated age) has passed away, I have to thank you, dear and 
inmostly-revered man, for many important words of edification and instruction 
which I have received from your lips in public, as well as for the precious gift* 
which has often administered refreshment to myself and others. Yes, with all my 
heart I agree with those beautiful sentiments which form the soul of your dis- 
courses, and bind me with such force to your person. God grant that we may 
ever humbly and faithfully hold fast the truth which does not seek for reconcilia- 
tion amidst contrarieties, but is itself unsought the right mean! God grant (what 
is far above all theological disputations) that the highest aim of our labors may be 
to produce the image of Christ in the souls of men—that to our latest breath we 
may keep this object in view without wavering, fast bound to one another in true 
love, each one in his own sphere, unmoved by the vicissitudes of opinion and the 
collisions of party ! 

Let me add as a subordinate wish, that you would soon favor us with a volume 
of discourses, to testify of this “one thing that is needful.” 


A, NEANDER. 
Beruin, 80th May, 1838.. 


It gives me very special satisfaction, dearest and most honored friend, to be 
able to re-dedicate, and, with renewed wishes and expression of thanks, to offer 
again to you, after you have reached your seventieth year, this book in its present 


new form. 
A. NHANDER. 


Bergin, April 7, 1847. 


* Alluding probably to a yolume of Sermons already published.—Tr. 


DEDICATION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 


TO MY DEAR AND HONORED COLLEAGUE AND FRIEND, THE 


REV. DR. NITZSCH, 


‘ROYAL MEMBER OF THE CONSISTORIAL OOURT, AND PROFESSOR IN THE FREDERIOK WILLIAM UNIVERSITY 
f OF BERLIN. 


It was my purpose, when issuing the last volume of the new edition of my 
Church History, to greet you from afar with a hearty word or two, and to express 
to you the satisfaction I felt that we were to be able to call you ours; that, ata 
period so difficult for those who have to represent higher interests—a period fitted 
to remind every one so forcibly of his need of aid—we were to win in you so 
noble and valuable a supplement to our Faculty; but I relinquished the purpose I 
then had, because, to me at least, there had come no certain knowledge that my 
hope was to be fulfilled. So I will now express what I then had in mind, as this 
is the first opportunity I have had for saying a word publicly. I speak only in 
fulfilment of my original purpose. Accept, then, what I offer out of a true, frank 
heart. With differing endowments and diversified gifts, serve we the one Lord, 
who assigns to each his position and uses as He will. We are in harmony in the 
one great cause for which our science shall serve only as an organ. We are agreed 
in the conviction that in this great crisis, amid the pangs of this transition period, 
all depends on our being decided for the one thing needful, not compromising and 
parleying with the profane spirit of this world, while yet we allow freedom in those 
various stages of development which only a higher wisdom knows how to conduct 
to the one goal of the better future, and while, in the spirit of love and in the con- 
sciousness of our own defects, we quench not the glimmering wick. Of this con- 
viction you have already testified in the transactions of the General Synod on the 
Creed question. Now may the Spirit of God ever bind us more closely to one 
another, and purify us of every thing which could divide us; may He bless our 
codperation in the one great work and for the one greatend. May He long pre- 
serve you to our University, and through you, as our pastor, so work that our 
University shall become more and more Christian, shall be transformed into a 
workshop of the Holy Spirit, where science is elaborated for divine ends; espe- 
cially that that may be more and more awaked and diffused which you in your 
last sermon (for which, as well as for other printed and spoken discourses, I thank 
you) have so appropriately set forth—the opposite of the contracted understanding 
of our time—the wnderstanding of the heart, without which nothing of divine things 


can be understood by any one. 
Cordially yours, 


A. NEANDER. 
Brruin, July 19, 1847. 


PREFACK TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


Ir was certainly my intention to have allowed my representa- 
tion of the Christian religion and Church in the apostolic age to 
follow the completion of the whole of my Church History, or at 
least of the greater part of it; but the wishes and entreaties of 
many persons, expressed both in writing and by word of mouth, 
have prevailed upon me to alter my plan. Those, too, who took 
an interest in my mode of conceiving the development of Christian- 
ity, were justified in demanding an account of the manner in which 
I conceived the origin of this process, on which the opinions of men 
are so much divided through the conflicting influences of the various 
theological tendencies in this critical period of our German Evan- 
gelical Church; and perhaps, if it please God, a thoroughly- 
matured and candidly-expressed conviction on the subjects here 
discussed, may furnish many a one who is engaged in seeking, with 
a connecting link for the comprehension of his own views, even if 
this representation, though the result of protracted and earnest 
inquiry, should contain no new disclosures. 

As for my relation to all who hold the conviction, that faith in 
Jesus, the Saviour of sinful humanity, as it has shown itself since 
the first founding of the Christian Church to be the fountain of 
divine life, will prove itself the same to the end of time, and that 
from this faith a new creation will arise in the Christian Church 
and in our part of the world, which has been preparing amidst the 
storms of spring—to all such persons I hope to be bound by the 
bond of Christian fellowship, the bond of “ the true Catholic spirit,” 
as it is termed by an excellent English theologian of the seventeenth 
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century.* But I can not agree with the conviction of those among 
them who think that this new creation will be only a repetition of 
what took place in the sixteenth or seventeenth century, and that 
the whole dogmatic system, and the entire mode of contemplating 
divine and human things,} must return as it then existed. _ 

On this point, I assent with my whole soul to what my deeply 
revered and beloved friend, Steudel, lately expressed, so deserving 
of consideration in our times, and especially to be commended to 
the attention of our young theologians.t He admirably remarks: 
“But exactly this, and only this, is the preéminence of the one 
truth, that it maintains its triumphant worth under all changes of 
form ;” and Niebuhr detected, in the eagerness to restore the old, 
an eagerness for novelty: ‘“ When the novelty of the thing is worn 
away by use, we are prone to return to the old, which then becomes 
new again, and thus the ball is thrown backwards and forwards.”§ 


* We meet with a beautiful specimen of such a spirit in what has been admirably said 
by a respected theologian of the Society of Friends, Joseph John Gurney: ‘It can scarcely 
be denied, that in that variety of administration through which the saving principles of 
religion are for the present permitted to pass, there is much of a real adaptation to a cor- 
responding variety of mental condition. Well, therefore, may we bow with thankfulness 
before that infinite and unsearchable Being who, in all our weakness, follows us with His 
love, and through the diversified mediums of religion to which the several classes of true 
Christians are respectively accustomed, is still pleased to reveal to them all the same cruci- 
fied Redeemer, and to direct their footsteps into one path of obedience, holiness, and 
peace.” See Observations on the distinguishing Views and Practices of the Society of 
Friends, by Joseph John Gurney, ed. vii., London, 1834. Words fit to shame theologians 
who are burning with zeal for the letter and forms, as if on these depended the essence 
of religion, whose life and spirit are rooted in facts, 

f+ Well might the noble words of Luther be applied to those who cling to the old 
rotten posts of a scaffolding raised by human hands, as if they were needed for the divine 
building : ‘‘When at a window I have gazed on the stars of heaven, and the whole beau- 
tiful vault of heaven, and saw no pillars on which the Builder had set such a vault; yet 
the heavens fell not in; and that vault still stands firm. Now there are simple folk who 
look about for such pillars, and would fain grasp and feel them. But since they can not 
do this, they quake and tremble, as if the heavens would certainly fall in, and for no other 
reason than because they can not grasp and see the pillars; if they could but lay hold of 
them, then the heavens (they think) would stand firm enough.” 

} In the Tiibingen Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1832, part i., p. 33. Blessed be the mem- 
ory of this beloved man, who left this world a few months ago, and is no longer to be seen 
in the holy band of combatants for that evangelical truth which was the aim, the centre, 
and the soul of his whole life, and the firm anchor of his hope in death, when he proved 
himself to be one of those faithful teachers of whom it may be said—" whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation.” 

§ One of the many golden sentences of this great man in his letters, of which we would 
recommend the second volume especially to all young theologians, 
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In truth, whatever is connected with the peculiarities of the 
forms of human cultivation, as these change, goes the way of all 
flesh; but the Word of God, which is destined by a perpetual 
youthfulness of power to make all things new, abides forever. 
Thus the difference existing between these persons and myself, will 
certainly show itself in our conception of many important points in 
this department of history; but, in mv judgment, these differences 
are only scientific, and ought not to disturb that fellowship which 
is above all science. But I can also transport myself to the posi- 
tion of those to whom these objects must appear in a different 
light; for the rise of such differences is in this critical period 
unavoidable, and far better than the previous indifference and 
lifeless uniformity. And even in zeal for a definite form, I know 
how to esteem and to love a zeal for the essence which lies at the 
bottom,* and I can never have anything in common with those who 
will not do justice to such zeal, or, instead of treating it with the 
respect that is always due to zeal and affection for what is holy, 
with Jesuitical craft aim at rendering others suspected, by imputing 


to them sinister motives and designs. 
A. NEANDER. 


Brrury, 29th May, 1882. 


* Provided it be the true zeal of simplicity, which accompanies humility, and where 
sagacity does not predominate over simplicity; but by no means that zeal which, in 
coupling itself with the modern coxcombry of a super-refined education, endeavors to 
season subjects with it to which it is least adapted, in order to render them palatable to 
the viliated tastes that loathes a simple diet ; and thus proves its own unsoundness. A 
caricature jumble of the most contradictory elements, at which every sound feeling must 
revolt. 


PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 


I repeat here what I said in the preface to the third edition of 
this work: we adhere to the theologia pectoris, which is also the 
true theology of the spirit—the German Theology, as Luther called 
it. It was the reaction of such a theology from the aridity of the 
later period of scholasticism, which produced the Reformation ; and 
it is only from the depths of the heart that any genuine German 
regeneration of theology can proceed. -I shall not cease, therefore, 
to protest against that one-sided intellectualism which is destructive 
not only to heart but to mind also, since these can be healthfully, 
only when harmoniously, developed—against that ever-spreading 
fanaticism of the intellect which threatens to destroy all deep-rooted 
life, all high aspiration, all that free flight of the spirit which keeps 
men ever young, and to convert man, from whose true nature a 
desire for the supernatural and for that beyond the present life, is 
inseparable, into a merely intelligent, very sagacious animal.. To 
this protest belong also many things which I have felt constrained 
to say in the notes to this new edition, against various tendencies 
of the present time. 

In such points of controversy as come under notice in the pres- 
ent edition, we are concerned for the most part only with single 
questions of criticism. But the profounder observer will perceive 
that the principles underlying these are closely connected with 
those more general questions which are agitating science and life 
at this critical period of time. Single inquiries, it is true, must be 
pursued independently, and in accordance with their own scientific 
laws; but this does not stand in the way of our pointing out their 
connection with questions of a more general, fundamental nature; 
for it is this connection, which, between those standing at opposite 
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points of view, renders a mutual understanding difficult, if not 
impossible. 

The scientific, prophetic glance of a Melancthon led him, some 
centuries ago, to point out that extreme limit to which the opposi- 
tion between the supernatural and natural principles would lead, 
when he, in a letter to (Ecolampadius, of the 12th of January, 1530, 
writes: “Si rationem spectes, nihilo magis cum carnis judicio 
reliqua fidei dogmata de divinitate Christi, de resurrectione, adde 
et, quod caput est, de immortalitate animi, 7ept tpovota¢ conveniunt, 
quam hic articulus mept ebyapioriac.” Hidden antagonisms are 
becoming more and more widely separated, more and more clearly 
understood, and more and more sharply opposed to each other; 
and thus this broadest and deepest reaching of questions is to be 
brought by history—that is, not by the universal spirit in history, 
as the language of the day is, but by the Spirit of God, to whom 
the universal spirit, nolens volens, must do homage—to its de- 
cision, a decision which will introduce a new period in Church 
History. 

But I must also, with equal persistency, protest against the 
theological tendency so beautifully and so forcibly characterized by 
the sainted Schleiermacher in his Essay on the Symbolic Books; a 
tendency, he says, “which would blot out a well-known and 
important period of time, and wiping off, as with a sponge, the 
characters which that period has written upon our historical tablet, 
would, far more easily than the old lines of a codex rescriptus can be 
restored, reproduce the writings of the seventeenth century and 
account them as our own.” It is a tendency which, arresting the 
progress of development in theology, would, in impatient haste, 
prematurely seize the goal; although it exhibits a praise-worthy 
elevation of spirit as regards that which is lifted above the change 
of days, that in which there is no place for the trite newspaper 
categories, “ progress and regress.” My own soul responds to what 
my dear friend, Julius Miiller, has said against this, as against other 
theological tendencies, in his excellent article on the First General 
Synod, an essay of more than mere transient and accidental value. 
With this tendency, also, many things which I have had to say in 
this new edition, in defence of my view of history and criticism, 
will come in conflict. I cheerfully submit to the charge of incon- 
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sistency and lack of decision, from advocates of both these views 
which I have been constrained to oppose. 

The second volume, which is to be immediately put to press, 
will soon appear. Then I will look toward the time which will 
permit me, if the gracious God continue to me life, health, and 
strength, to give to the public the continuation of my Church His- 
tory—the history of the time preparatory to the Reformation—a 
work to which my studies and labors, during the preparation of 
this, have ever been directed. phi 

The excellent new map, for which we are indebted to the 
distinguished Dr. Kiepert, will doubtless be found very useful and 
welcome to the readers of this book. By the care of my esteemed 
publisher, it can be obtained separately, and may thus be of wider 
service to students. 

In conclusion, I thank my dear young friend, Cand. Schneider, 
from Silesia—who knows how to combine so well different 
branches of activity—for the fidelity, care, and skill with which he 
has read the proof of this book, verified its citations, and arranged 
its table of contents. 


A. NEANDER, 


Barun, April 7, 1847. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


BY THE APOSTLES. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON THE SOURCES OF THIS HISTORY. 


THE manner in which criticism has been recently applied to this branch 
of history induces us to premise a few words on its sources, as an intro- 
duction to the following investigations. Aside from the few notices from 
other quarters, we must, in order to examine the true nature of the facts 
involved in this history, carefully compare two sources with one another, 
namely, the Zpistles of the Apostles and their companions, — which, their 
genuineness being ascertained, are the surest sources, — and the narrative 
known by the name of The Acts of the Apostles. As we are prepared 
to prove the credibility of the latter hereafter in detail, we wish here 
only to see whether, in passing, some marks of the confidence to be 
placed in this source do not appear. 

In the latter part of the book itself, from chap. xvi. 10, we meet with 
a striking peculiarity,—the author in several passages speaks in the first 
person plural, as one of the companions of the Apostle Paul, his fellow- 
traveller, and therefore an eye-witness of part of the events contained in 
the history. This is a very important indication of the rank which we 
must allow to this document as a source of historical information. It 
may indeed be objected, as has actually been done by Dr. Von Baur, 
(in his work, Paulus, der Apostel Jesu Christi: Stuttgart, 1845, p. 12,) 
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that the author of the Acts belonged to a later period, but adopted this 
phraseology because he wished to be regarded as the companion of the 
Apostle Paul, and to act the part of Luke. But this supposition no un- 
prejudiced person can adopt. For then how can it be explained that the 
author does not from the beginning give some sign of the part he was 
acting, and in which it was so important for him to be acknowledged ; 
that he does not also, where he first begins to adopt this style, drop some 
hint as to who he is, and how he happened to be in Paul’s company ? 
This really looks in itself, and especially according to the analogy of the 
apocryphal writings of that age, as unlike one who wished to write under 
the name of another, as can be imagined. The manner in which the 
author of the Acts at once, without anything leading to it, begins to 
express himself in this associated form of address, bears undeniable marks 
of the absence of design. 

And for whom did the author compose this work? As by the intro- 
ductory words it is connected with the Gospel of Luke, and professes to 
be the second part of that work on the primitive history of Christianity, 
it is evident that it was primarily written for the same object which the 
author of the Gospel states in his introduction—to furnish an individual, 
Theophilus, with exact and certain knowledge of that history; and this 
certainly does not agree with his wishing to act the part of any other 
person than he really was. Here again it may be objected—these writ- 
ings were not really composed for such a Theophilus, but he who forged 
the work under the name of a companion of the Apostle Paul chose this 
garb for his fabrication. But the introductory words of Luke’s Gospel 
are by no means suited to give us the impression of such a design, but 
correspond in a simple, natural manner to the object which a Christian 
writer might have who lived under the relations of that fresh age of 
Christianity. And further, why should he in those words (Luke i, 2) 
have stated that the accounts of eye-witnesses formed the main sources 
of his narrative, when in consistency with the part he wished to act 
he ought to have described himself as an eye-witness? Or must we 
refer those introductory words only to the Gospel, and not at the same 
time to the Acts? But if persons are resolved to find a fabrication un- 
dertaken for a special purpose, must they not also, as most natural, 
assume that the author from the first had the whole plan of his /raus pia 
in his mind, and hence in the introductory words to the first part of his 
work had made preparation for what he intended to exhibit in the 
second part ? 

Tf, now, this personal form of the narrative in the Acts is not a fabri- 
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cation, having a special end in view, it can be explained only in one of 
two ways. Hither the same person speaks here from whom the whole 
history proceeded, or it is the account of another individual, which the 
author, using various sources for his work, incorporated in its original form 
with his own composition. If we suppose the first, it is evident that 
the work proceeded from one who was an eye-witness of part of the 
events he describes, and who as a missionary companion of the Apostle 
Paul, stood in close connection with him. And this will predispose us to 
judge favorably of the sources which the author might make use of, for 
those transactions in which he was not an eye-witness, as well as of the 
general fidelity of his narrative. We shall not allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that such a person, instead of wishing to give pure history, only 
aimed at compiling from the materials before him a fiction, even though 
for a good object. But if we adopt the second alternative, it follows, 
that at least an important portion of the narrative is founded on the 
report of a trustworthy eye-witness. From a single example of the use 
of such a report, it is apparent that the author wished to employ, and 
did employ, good sources of information. And by this single example, 
of leaving unaltered the personal form of narrative, when another 
would have been more suitable, he shows that he regarded truth more 
than historic art—the fidelity of the narrative more than unity of histori- 
cal composition. It is plain how deficient he was in historic art, and 
that therefore we must expect to find rather the raw material from the 
sources within his reach, thaa an historical composition cast after one 
idea, and in one mould. It is plain how little we should expect that 
such a person would, like the classical historians, have constructed with 
creative art the speeches he reports, according to the point of view and 
character of each speakér, and how little such art and ability can be 
attributed to him. 

Both suppositions have their difficulties, which in either case can find 
their solution only in the peculiarity of the historian, and in the whole 
method of his work. In the one case, the carelessness and awkwardness 
which allowed him to admit these foreign accounts without altering the 
unsuitable form of the narrative, is wholly unaccountable. But if we adopt 
the other supposition, it still remains very strange and awkward, that he 
should appear speaking in this form all at once without notice; without 
saying anything about the manner in which he came to be one of Paul’s 
companions; how by turns he is associated with him and separated from 
him. But in both cases we shall be led to similar conclusions in refer- 
ence to the origination and character of this historical collection. 
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Whether the introductory words of Luke’s Gospel do or do not refer to 
both parts of the work, at all events we can apply what is there said 
(Luke i. 2) to the Acts, that he made use of the reports of the original eye- 
witnesses of the Christian history, and of the first publishers of the Gos- 
pel; which could be pertinently said by Luke, to whom ecclesiastical 
tradition attributes both works, to the physician whom Paul, in his 
Epistle written from Rome, names as his fellow-laborer. It is true, that 
to refer these words in the Gospel to the Acts would not favor the sup- 
position, that the account in which he uses the first person proceeded 
from himself; for by that supposition he himself would belong to the eye- 
witnesses. Yet it is questionable whether these words really belong to 
both parts, and whether the author, when writing the Gospel, had 
already in mind that continuation of it. 


BOOK I. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN PALESTINE, PREVIOUS TO ITS 
SPREAD AMONG HEATHEN NATIONS. 


OThA Pili Rar. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH ON ITS FIRST APPEARANCE AS A DISTINCT 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY. 


Tue Christian Church, as a community, proceeding from the new prin- 
ciple that was to transform the world, and destined to introduce this 
new principle into humanity, presupposes, as the basis of its existence, 
the Person who was himself in his whole being and manifestation that 
world-transforming principle, without whom the existence of the church 
itself would be a monstrous lie. But in order to the commence- 
ment of the existence of the church, there was also a necessity for that 
unparalleled event affecting all succeeding ages, by which this objective 
principle passed into the consciousness of men, henceforth to form the 
central point of that new internal life-ccommunion on which the very 
essence of the church depends. This event was the miracle of the first 
Pentecost, which, in its essential nature, is repeated wherever a creation 
of the Christian life, either in individuals or in communities, takes place. 
If all the great epochs in the development of the church point us to a 
beginning which marks the boundary between the old and the new, 
where first that which constitutes the peculiarity of the new epoch is 
manifested, certainly the greatest epoch, from which all the others 
proceeded, cannot be thought to want such a beginning ; and historical 
traditions here harmonize with what the idea of the thing itself would 
lead us to anticipate. And however much the explanation of particular 
points in that tradition may be disputed, the historical reality of the fact 
on the whole remains unshaken and raised above all attempts at mythical 
explanation, and its truth is shown by itself, as well as by the results 
which were consequent on it. 

The historical development of the Christin church as a body, is 
similar to that of the Christian life in each of its members. In the latter 
case, the transition from an unchristian toa Christian state is not an event 
altogether sudden, and without any preparatory steps. Many separate 
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rays of divine light, at different times, enter the soul; various influences 
of awakening preparative grace are felt, before the birth of that new 
divine life by which the whole character of man is destined to be taken 
possession of, pervaded, and transformed. The appearance of a new 
personality sanctified by the divine principle of life, necessarily forms a 
great era in life, but the-commencement of this era isnot marked with 
perfect precision and distinctness; the new creation manifests itself more 
or less gradually by its effects. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, 
and thou hearest the sound thereof, but knowest not whence it cometh, 
nor whither it goeth.” The same may be affirmed of the church collec- 
tively, with this difference, however, that here the point of commence- 
ment is more visibly and decidedly marked. 

It is true, that Christ, during his ministry on earth, laid the foundation 
of the outward structure of the church; he then formed that community, 
that spiritual Theocracy, whose members were held together by faith in, 
and confession of, Him as their theocratic King. The community of 
disciples who acknowledged Him as their Lord and master—their 
theocratic king—formed the scaffolding for the future structure of the 
church. But it was as yet the letter without the spirit, the outward 
form without the inward power. The vital principle of this community, 
which once in existence, should become the imperishable seed for the 
propagation of the church in all ages, had not yet germinated. As 
Christ himself said: ‘“ If the seed fall not into the earth and die it remaineth 
alone, but if it die it bringeth forth much fruit ;” so that fountain of divine 
life which should afterward flow forth over the whole human race, was, 
during his existence on earth, shut up in him alone. From the inde- 
pendent possession and individual form of this divine life there had not 
yet been wrought out—as was essential to the very idea of a Christian 
church—a community. The Apostles themselves were still entirely 
dependent on the sensible presence and outward guidance of Christ. 
Although by their intercourse with Him, and by his spiritual operations 
on them, they had already received the germ of a divine life which had 
manifested itself in single exercises, it had not yet become an independent 
power, a permanent possession, the animating principle of each man’s 
individuality. Hence, they could easily believe everything to be lost 
when He who was all to them, was withdrawn from their sensible 
vision. He whom they believed dead must again appear to'them in a 
new form of being, lifted above the reach of death—as the divine living 
One over whom death had no power—in order to raise them to the 
consciousness of a communion with him, which nothing could ever again 
destroy. He appeared unexpectedly among them, filled them with the 
sense of His presence, and then Vanished out of their sight, that they might 
become gradually assured of their spiritual communion with Him, even 
when he was not sensibly present. All these impressions which the 
Saviour by repeated interviews after his resurrection left with them, were 
an important preparation for that great event which was to mark the 
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beginning of a new epoch. Such especially was that meeting at which, 
after pronouncing peace on his disciples, and repeating what he had 
previously said, that as the Father had sent Him, so He sent them, 
he declared with a pertinent symbolic sign that they should receive the 
Holy Spirit, who alone was able to qualify them for that work to which 
he had set them apart. This act prefiguring that which would be fully 
realized only in the future, but yet by its immediate effect preparing for 
that later event, was not without special significance. It is because that 
great event so prefigured and prepared for, was accomplished at the time 
of the first Pentecost celebrated by the disciples after the Saviour’s 
departure, that this feast is of so great significance, as marking the com- 
mencement of the Apostolic Church, for here it first made an outward 
manifestation of itself according toits inner nature. Next-to the appear- 
ance of the Son of God himself on earth, this event most distinctly 
marked the commencement of that new divine life, which, proceeding from 
Him to all mankind, has since spread and operated through successive 
ages, and will continue to operate until its final object is attained, and 
the whole race is transformed into the image of Christ. If we con- 
template this great transaction from this, its only proper point of view, 
we shall not be tempted to explain the greater by the less; we shall not 
consider it strange that the most wonderful event in the inner life of 
mankind should be accompanied by extraordinary outward appearances, 
as sensible indications of its existence. Still less shall we be induced to 
look upon this great transaction—in which we recognise the necessary 
beginning of a new epoch, an essential intermediate step in the religious 
development of the Apostles, and in the formation of the Church—as 
something purely mythical. ; 
The disciples must have looked forward with intense expectation to 
the fulfilment of that promise, which the Saviour had so emphatically 
repeated.* Ten days had passed since their final separation from their 


* Professor Hitzig, in his Sendschreiben uber Ostern und Pfingsten, (Letters on Haster 
and Pentecost,) Heidelberg, 1837, maintains that this event occurred not at the Jewish 
Pentecost, but some days earlier, as also the day of the giving of the Law from Sinai is to 
be fixed some days earlier; that Acts ii. 1, is to be understood, “ when the day of Pente- 
cost drew near,” and therefore denotes a time before the actual occurrence of this feast. 
As evidence for this assertion it is remarked that, in verse 5, only the Jews settled in Je- 
rusalem, those who, out of all the countries in which they were scattered, had settled in 
Jerusalem from a strong religious feeling, are mentioned, when, if the reference had been 
to one of the principal feasts, the multitude of foreign Jows, who came from all parts, 
would haye been especially noticed. Against this view we have to urge the following 
considerations: The words, Acts ii. 1, “When the day of Pentecost was fully come,” 
would be most naturally understood of the actual arrlval of that day; as “ fulness of time,” 
TAnpaya Tod ypovov, or “of times,” Tév Katpdv, Eph. i. 10, and Gal. iv. 4, denotes the 
actual arrival of the appointed time; though we allow that, in certain connections, they 
may denote the near approach of some precise point of time, as in Luke ix. 51, where 
yet it is to be noticed that it is not said “the day,” but ‘‘ the days ;” and thus the time of 
the departure of Christ from the earth, which was now actually approaching, is marked in 
general terms. But as to this passage in the Acts, if we understand the words only of 
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Divine Master, when that feast was celebrated, whose object so nearly 
touched that which especially occupied their minds at the time, and must 
therefore have raised their anxious expectations still higher—the Jewish 
Pentecost, the feast which was held seven weeks after the Passover. 
This feast, according to the original Mosaic institution, related indeed 
only to the first fruits of Harvest, nor is any other reason for its celebra- 
tion adduced by Josephus and Philo, and so far, only a distant resem- 
blance could have been traced between the first fruits of the natural 
Creation and those of the new Spiritual Creation. This analogy, it is 
true, is often adverted to by the ancient Fathers of the Church, but 
before the fulfilment of the Saviour’s promise, must have been very far 
from the thoughts of the disciples. But if we may credit the Jewish 
Traditions,* this feast had also a reference to the giving of the law on 
Mount Sinai;t hence it especially was called the feast of the joy of the 
Law.{ If this be admitted, then the words of Christ respecting the new 
revelation of God by him,—the new relation established by him between 
God and Man, which he himself, under the designation of the New Cov- 
enant,§ placed in opposition to the Old,—must have been vividly recalled 


the near approach of Pentecost, we do not see why such a specification of the time should 
have been given, since there is no mention at all of the Pentecost after this, Had Luke 
had in mind a day of giving the Law on Sinai different from that of the Pentecost, it 
might be expected that he would have marked more precisely the time in point, which 
he must have supposed to be known at least to his readers. Besides, there are no traces 
to be found that a day in commemoration of the giving of the Law was observed by tho 
Jews. But if we understand the words as referring to the actual arrival of Pentecost, the 
importance of fixing the time, in relation to the words immediately following, and the 
whole sequel of the narrative, is very apparent. This feast would occasion the assembling 
of believers at an early hour. The words in verse 5, taken by themselves, we should 
doubtless have to understand merely of such Jews as were resident in Jerusalem, not of 
such as came there first at this time. But, from a comparison with the 9th verse, it is 
evident that ‘to dwell,” xarocxezv, is not to be understood altogether in the same sense 
in both verses; that, in the latter, those are spoken of who had their residence elsewhere, 
and were only sojourning for a short time in Jerusalem. And if we grant that the persons 
spoken of belonged to the number of the Jews who formerly dwelt in other lands, but for 
a long time past had settled in Jerusalem, as the capital of the Theocracy, it is clear that, 
by the “strangers of Rome,” éxidnwoivrec ‘Payaior, we must understand such as for some 
special cause were just come to Jerusalem. Further, there were also those called Prose- 
lytes, who were found in great numbers at Jerusalem, for some special occasion, and this 
could be no other than the feast of Pentecost. Doubtless, by “all the dwellers at Jerusa- 
lem,” v. 14, who are distinguished from the Jews, are meant all who were then living at 
Jerusalem, without determining whether they had resided there always, or only for a 
short time. The whole narrative, too, gives the impression that a greater multitude of 
persons than usual were then assembled at Jerusalem. 

** Which may be found collected in a Dissertation by J. A. Danz, in Meuschen’s No- 
vum Testamentum e Talmude Illustratum, p. 740. 

+ That they are justified in making such a reference, may be concluded from comparing 
Exodus xii. 2, and xix. 1. 

to mtnn nae 


§ The word dcafjxn, MS, (covenant,) which has been used to denote both the Old 
and the New Dispensation, is taken from human relations, as signifying a covenant or 
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to the minds of the disciples by the celebration of this feast, and, at the 
same time, their anxious longing must have been more strongly excited for 
that event, which, according to his promise, was to confirm and glorify 
the New Dispensation. As all who professed to be the Lord’s disciples 
(their number then amounted to one hundred and twenty)* were wont 
to meet daily for mutual edifigation, so on this solemn day they were 
assembled in a chamber,t which, according to Oriental customs, was 
specially assigned to devotional exercises. It was the first stated hour 
of prayer, about nine in the morning, and, according to what we must 
suppose was then the tone of the disciples’ feelings, we may presume 
that their prayers turned to the object which filled their souls; that, on 
the day when the Old Law had been promulgated with such glory, the 
New also might be glorified by the communication of .the promised 
Spirit. And what their ardent desires and prayers sought for, what their 
Lord had promised, was granted. They felt elevated to a new state of 
mind, and penetrated by a spirit of joyfulness and power, to which they 


agreement; but in its application to the relation between God and man, the fundamental 
idea must never be lost sight of, namely, that of a relation in which there is something 
reciprocal and conditional, as, in this case, a communication from God to man is condi- 
tioned by the obedience of faith on the part of the latter. 

* Without doubt, those expositors adopt the right view who suppose that not merely 
the apostles but all the believers were at that time assembled; for though, in Acts i. 26, 
the apostles are primarily intended, yet the “ disciples,” a@yrai, collectively, form the chief 
subject, (i. 15,) to which the ‘‘all,” dravtec, at the beginning of the second chapter neces- 
sarily refers. It by no means follows, that because, in ch. ii. 14, the apostles alone are 
represented as speakers, the assembly was confined to these alone; but here, as elsewhere, 
they appear as the leaders and representatives of the whole church, aud thus are distin- 
. guished from the rest of the persons met together; Actsii. 15. The great importance of the 
fact which Peter brings forward in his discourse—that the gifts of the Spirit, which, under 
the Old Covenant, were imparted only to a select class of persons, such as the prophets, 
under the New Covenant, which removes every wall of separation in reference to the 
higher life, are communicated without distinction to all believers—this great fact would be 
altogether lost sight of if we confined everything here mentioned to the apostles. Through- 
out the Acts, wherever the agency of the Spirit is manifested by similar characteristics in 
those who were converted to a living faith, we perceive an evident homogeneity with this 
first great event. ; : 

+ Such a chamber was built in the eastern style, on a flat roof, and with a staircase 
leading to the courtyard, depgor, my, (upper chamber.) According to the narrative in 
the Acts, we must suppose it to have been a chamber in a private house. But, in itself, 
there is nothing to forbid our supposing that the disciples met together in the Temple at 
the first hour of prayer during the feast; their proceedings would thus have gained much 
in notoriety, though not in real importance, as Olshausen maintains; for it perfectly accorded 
with the genius of the Christian Dispensation, not being restricted to particular times and 
places, and obliterating the distinction of profane and sacred, that the first effusion of the 
Holy Spirit should take place, not in a temple, but in an ordinary dwelling. It is stated, 
it is true, in Luke xxiv. 53, that the disciples “were continwally in the temple,” and hence 
it might the more reasonably be concluded that this was the case on the morning of this 
High Feast; yet it might be possible that, when Luke wrote his Gospel, he had not yet 
obtained exact knowledge of the particulars of these events, or that he made here only a 
brief, general statement of them. 
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had hitherto been strangers, they were seized by an inspiring impulse, to 
testify to the grace of redemption, which now for the first time they 
experienced. Extraordinary appearances of nature (a conjunction simi- 
lar to what has happened in other important epochs in the history of 
mankind) accompanied the great process then going on in the spiritual 
world, and were symbolic of that which filled their inmost souls. An 
earthquake, attended by a whirlwind, suddenly shook the building in 
which they were assembled, a symbol to them of that Spirit which 
moved their inner man. Flaming lights in the form of tongues streamed 
through the chamber, and floating downwards settled on their heads, a 
symbol of the new tongues of the fire of inspired emotion, which streamed 
forth from the holy flame that glowed within them.* 

The account} of what took place on this occasion, leads us back at 
last to the depositions of those who were present, the only persons who 
could give direct testimony concerning it. And with these it might have 
happened, that the glory of the inner life then imparted to them so re- 
flected its splendor on surrounding objects that,-by virtue of the internal 
miracle, (the elevation of their inward life and consciousness,) through 
the power of the Divine Spirit, the objects of outward perception ap- 
peared quite changed. And thus it is not impossible that everything 
which presented itself to them as a perception of the outward senses, 
may have been, in fact, only a perception of the predominant inward men- 
tal state, a sensuous objectiveness of what was operating inwardly with 
divine power, similar to the ecstatic visions which are elsewhere men- 
tioned in Holy Writ. Whatever may be thought of this explanation, 
what was divine in the event remains the same, for this was an inward 
process in the souls of the disciples, in relation to which everything out- 
ward was only of subordinate significance. Still, there is nothing in the 
narrative which renders such a supposition necessary. And if we admit 
that there was really an earthquake which frightened the inhabitants out 
of their houses, it is easily explained how, though it happened early in 
the morning of the feast, at the hour of prayer, a great multitude would 
be found in, the streets, and the attention of one and another being 
attracted to the extraordinary meeting of the disciples, how also, by 
degrees, a great crowd of persons, curious to know what was going on, 
would collect around the house.{ The question may be asked, By what 


* Gregory the Great beautifully remarks: “ Hine est quod super pastores primos in 
linguarum specie Spiritus Sanctus insedit, quia nimirum quos repleverit, de se protinus 
loquentes facit.” Lib. i. Ep. 25. (The Holy Spirit sat upon the first pastors in the form of 
tongues, because, doubtless, He moves those whom He has filled with His power imme- 
diately to speak of Himself.) 

+ Though not furnished immediately by an eye-witness, and hence, in single points, 
failing in that clearness of testimony which would otherwise be expected. 

} The question is, How are we to explain the difficult words, “this noise,” tie duvig tab- 
tn¢, in Acts ii. 6? The pronoun, “this,” tadryc, might lead us to refer the words to what 
immediately preceded, the loud speaking of the persons assembled. But then the use of 
the singular is remarkable, and since verse 2 is the leading one, to which the others are 
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was the astonishment of the bystanders especially excited? At first 
sight, the words in Acts ii, 7-11 appear susceptible of but one interpre- 
tation, that the passers-by were astonished at hearing Galileans, who 
knew no language but their own, speak in a number of foreign languages, 
which they could not have learnt in a natural way ;* that, therefore, we 
must conclude that the faculty was imparted to believers by an extraor- 
dinary operation of Divine power, of speaking in foreign languages not 
acquired by the use of their natural faculties. Accordingly, since the 
third century,f it has been generally admitted, that a supernatural gift 


attached, we might refer rair7¢ to the subject of that verse, and the more as “ occurring,” 
yevouévne of verse 6 seems to correspond to the “‘occurred,” éyévero,of verse 2. But 
not only is it more natural to refer the pronoun tatry¢ to what immediately precedes in 
verse 4, but also verses 3 and 4, rather than verse 2, contain the most important facts in 
the narrative, which certainly favors the construction, in which “ noise,” ¢wv7,is under- 
stood of the noise made by the disciples in giving vent to their feelings: dw»7 must then 
be taken as a collective noun, signifying a confused din, in which the distinction of indi- 
vidual voices was lost. 

* The words give us no reason to suppose that the by-standers took offence at hearing 
the disciples speak of divine things in a different language from the sacred one. 

+ By many of the ancients it has been supposed—what a literal interpretation of the 
words ii. 8 will allow, and even favor-—- that the miracle consisted in this, that, though all 
spoke in one and the same language, each of the hearers believed that he heard them speak 
in his Own; pilav piv &nyeto0ar dwvyv, ToAAdG d& dxovecbar (one language, indeed, was 
spoken, but many were heard). Gregory Naz. orat. 44, f. 715, who yet does not propound 
this view as peculiarly his own. It has lately been brought forward in a peculiar manner 
by Schneckenburger, in his Beitraégen zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament—(Contributions 
towards an Introduction to the New Testament,) p. 84. The speakers, by the power of 
inspiration, operated so powerfully on the feelings of their susceptible hearers, that they 
involuntarily translated what went to their hearts into their mother tongue, and under- 
stood it as if it had been spoken in that. By the element of inspiration, the inward com- 
munion of feeling was so strongly in exercise, that the lingual wall of separation was 
entirely taken away. But, in order to determine the correctness of this mode of explana- 
tion, it may be of use to inquire, Was the language in which the hearers were addressed 
quite foreign to them, and the natural medium of human intercourse being thus wholly 
wanting, did there take place a miracle which produced an immediate understanding? Or 
was the Aramaic language of the speakers not altogether foreign to the hearers, only not 
s0 familiar as their mother-tongue: it being an effect of the inward communion produced 
by the power of spiritual influence, that they easily understood those who spoke in an 
unaccustomed language, without feeling the want of a familiarity with it; what was said 
being so deeply felt, it was as intelligible as if spoken in their mother-tongue? This would 
be, although on the supposition of a powerful spiritual influence, by which the essence of . 
the Pentecostal miracle is not denied but presupposed, an explicable psychological fact. 
We should think of them as men, speaking with the ardor of inspiration, who made an 
impression on those not capable of understanding a language foreign to them, similar to 
what we are told of Bernard’s Sermons in Germany on the Crusades, that, ‘‘speaking to 
the German people, he was listened to with marvellous emotion; and their devotion 
seemed to be excited more by his discourse, which it was not in their power to. under- 
stand, inasmuch as they were men of another tongue, than by the intelligible address of 
any interpreter, however skilful, speaking after him; and the beating of their breasts, and 

‘the pouring forth of their tears, clearly proved this,” quod Germanicis etiam populis lo- 
quens miro audiebatur affectu; et de sermone ejus, quem intelligere, utpote alterius lin- 
guze homines, non valebant, magis quam ex peritissimi cujuslibet post eum loquentis inter- 
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of tongues was imparted on this occasion, by which the more rapid pro- 
mulgation of the gospel among the heathen was facilitated and promoted. 
And it might be said that, as in the apostolic age, many things were 
effected immediately by the predominating creative agency of God’s 
Spirit, which, in later times, have been effected through human means 
appropriated and sanctified by it; so, in this instance, immediate inspira- 
tion stood in the place of those natural lingual acquirements, which in 
later times have served for the propagation of the gospel. 

But, certainly, the utility of such a gift of tongues for the spread of 
divine truth in the apostolic times, will not appear so great, if we con- 
sider that the gospel had its first and chief sphere of action among the 
nations belonging to the Roman Empire, where the knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages sufficed for this purpose, and that the one or 
the other of these languages, as it was employed in the intercourse of 
daily life, could not be altogether strange to the Jews. As to the Greek 
language, the mode in which the apostles expressed themselves in it, the 
traces of their mother-tongue which appear in their use of it, prove that 
they had obtained a knowledge of it, according to the natural laws of 
lingual acquirement. In the history of the first propagation of Chris- 
tianity, traces are never to be found of a supernatural gift of tongues for 
this object. Ancient tradition, which names certain persons as interpre- 
ters of the apostles, implies the contrary.* Also, Acts xiv. 11 shows 
that Paul possessed no supernatural gift of tongues. Yet all this does 
not authorize us to deny the reference to such an endowment in the for- 
mer passage of the Acts, if the explanation of the whole passage, both 
in single words and in its connexion, is most favorable to this interpre 
tation. 


pretis intellecta locutione, eedificari illorum devotio videbatur, cujus rei certa probatio 
tunsio pectorum erat et effusio lacrimarum. Mabillon. ed. Opp. Bernard. tom. ii. p. 1119. And 
this would for the most part agree with the interpretation of my honored friend Dr. Steu- 
del. But as to the first mode of explanaticn, we do not see what can allow or justify our 
substituting for the common interpretation of the miracle in question another, which does 
not come nearer the psychological analogy, but, on the contrary, is further from it, and 
does not so naturally connect itself with the narrative asa whole. As to an appeal to the 
analogy with the phenomenon of animal magnetism, we find indeed nothing objectionable 
in referring to such an analogy, any more than in general to the analogy between the 
supernatural and the natural, provided the difference of psychical circumstances, and of 
the causes producing them, is not lost sight of; but yet, in matters of science, where 
everything must be well grounded, we cannot attach a value to such testimony until it 
is ascertained what is really trustworthy in the accounts of such phenomena, As to the 
second mode of interpretation, it can only be maintained by our first adopting the supposi- 
tion, that we have here not a tradition from the first source, but a representation, which only 
mediately depends on the report of eye-witnesses, and by allowing ourselves, therefore, to 
distinguish what the author says from the facts lying at the basis of his narrative. 

* Thus Mark is called the “interpreter,” gouqvebc or épunvevryc of Peter, (see Papias 
of Hierapolis in Husebius, Nec, Hist. ili. 39, compared with Irenzeus, iii. 1), The Basilidi- 
ans say the same of one Glaucias, Clement's Stromata, vii. 765. On comparing every 
thing, I must decide against the possible interpretation of those words favored by several 
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But we shall be led to dissimilar results as we proceed from the de- 
scription of the occurrences in the church at Corinth, which we find in 
the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, or from the account in the 
Acts of the Apostles of the wonders on the day of Pentecost. An un- 
prejudiced examination, as we shall show more fully in the sequel, can 
leave no doubt that the extraordinary appearances in the Corinthian 
church are to be attributed not to speaking in foreign languages, but to 
speaking in an ecstatic and highly elevated state of mind. The account 
in the Acts would certainly, on a superficial view, lead us only to the 
notion of foreign languages, and several passages might without violence 
be explained to mean nothing else than that the author of the account 
referred to the use of such foreign languages. Ifnow we were justified 
in the opinion that the same idea of the gift of tongues is applicable to 
all the appearances of this kind in the Apostolic age; and if we must set 
out from one principal passage for determining this idea; then we 
should use for this purpose the record contained in the First Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians, inasmuch as it gives direct evidence on the sub- 
ject, and possesses greater clearness and distinctness, rather than the 
account in the Acts, which is defective in these qualities, and in its ex- 
isting form could not have proceeded immediately from an eye-witness. 
But the opinion that the idea conveyed by ‘speaking in other or new 
tongues” must have been the same from the beginning, we cannot hold 
with such certainty as to apply it to every single passage in spite of all 
the difficulties that present themselves, unless the exposition of all the 
passages taken separately lead to the same fundamental idea. Now al- 
though, as follows from what has been said above, the ancient opinion 
that the apostles were furnished in a supernatural manner with a know- 
ledge of languages for the publication of the Gospel, cannot be main- 
tained; yet, by the account in the Acts, as long as we explain it by 
itself alone, we might be led to that view, only a little modified. And 
we do not venture to decide, @ priori, that the communication of such a 
supernatural gift of tongues was an impossibility. It must be our spe- 
cial business, first of all, to harmonize the facts as they are reported in 
the historical records, for not till then can we examine how they are re- 


eminent modern critics—that they mean simply an expositor, one who repeated the in- 
structions of Peter in his Gospel, with explanatory remarks;—for this designation of 
Mark is always prefixed to early accounts of his Gospel, and at the same time from the 
fact of his acting in this capacity with Peter, his capability is inferred to note down the 
report made by him of the Evangelical history. Thus certainly the passage in Papias 
must be understood: Mdpcoc piv épunvevric Ilérpov yevopuevoc, dca éuvnudvevocr, dxpl Bac 
Zypawer, (Mark, who was the interpreter of Peter, wrote down accurately whatever he 
remembered.) The second fact, that he wrote accurately, is founded on the first, that he 
accompanied Peter as an interpreter. We may well suppose that some truth lies at the 
basis of this tradition; that although Peter was not ignorant of the Greek language, and 
could express himself in it, he yet took with him a disciple who was thoroughly master of 
it, that he might be assisted by him in publishing tho gospel among those who spoke that 
language. Or we must refer the tradition to the Latin language. 
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lated to the known laws of the world and of human nature; those laws 
according to which we see the Divine Spirit and Christianity operate on 
all other occasions. If now we compare all that is known to us in this 
last respect, we shall never find that the immediate illumination of the 
Holy Spirit takes the place of the intellectual faculty, or infuses in an im- 
mediate manner that knowledge which might be attained by the natural 
application of the understanding and the memory. According to the 
same law by which that is not communicated by the light of the Holy 
Spirit which can be discovered by the intelligent use of the art of inter- 
pretation, it was not the office of this Spirit to communicate a complete 
knowledge of languages. The apostles learnt languages when they 
needed them, in the same manner and according to the same laws as any 
other persons, under the guidance of that Spirit who endowed them for 
their vocation in general. We may indeed find examples of immediate 
intuition, or tact, or feeling, which, in certain moments, allows that to be 
known which otherwise it would take a longer time to acquire by a con- 
tinued effort of the understanding. In other cases it happens that one 
person by a certain intuitive power or immediate feeling knows what 
another must acquire in a more tedious way. But although the apostles 
_ were obliged to learn languages in the common way, yet we do not ven- 
ture to assert that, at the time when the new creation called into being 
by Christ first became consciously known to the disciples, something 
very different from the ordinary course of things might not have hap- 
pened. We could imagine that the great divine event which was to 
communicate a higher spiritual life to mankind, and to remove from 
among the nations of the earth all the oppositions arising from, or con- 
nected with, sin, might also be outwardly manifested by breaking down 
the limits of national peculiarities and languages: by virtue of the con- 
nexion, which ‘as yet we are far from perfectly comprehending, between 
the inward and outward life of the spirit, between the inward view or 
thought, and its outward expression, language, such a sudden conjunc- 
ture might result, a symbolical prophetic wonder, to shadow forth how 
the new divine life which here first of all manifested itself would claim 
all the tongues of mankind as its own, how by means of Christianity the 
separation of nations would be overcome. In one brief act there would 
thus be a representation of what is grounded in the essence of the re- 
demption accomplished by Christ,—an immediate anticipation of what 
through a course of ages was mediately to be developed. 

This view we should certainly be compelled to adopt, if we could 
venture to make use of the account in the Acts as the report of an eye- 
witness, and a narrative derived from a single source. Without doing 
violence to the words, we cannot fail to perceive, according to Acts ii. 
6,11, that the person from whom the account, as there given, proceeded, 
regarded the disciples as speaking in various foreign languages which 
had been hitherto unknown to them. But we have here hardly an ac- 
count from the first hand, and we find means, indeed, td distinguish the 
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original account of the transaction from the modification given to it in 
the later composed narrative. If those who came from distant parts had 
heard the Galileans speak in foreign languages which must have been 
unknown to them, this must have appeared to every one, even such as 
were wholly unsusceptible of the divine in the event, as something ex- 
traordinary, although they had felt too little interest for the deeper 
meaning of the transaction, or had been too thoughtless to reflect on 
what formed the groundwork and cause of so inexplicable a phenome- 
non. But now,though previously mention had been made of speaking 
in unknown, foreign languages, yet the persons introduced in the follow- 
ing verses (12 and 13), express their astonishment, not as at such an ex- 
traordinary occurrence, but only as respecting something which sur- 
prised the sober-minded part of the spectators, so as to leave them in 
doubt what it meant, while others, the altogether rude and carnally- 
minded, supposed they witnessed only the signs of intoxication. All 
this suits very well, if we take it as describing the impression made by 
the announcement of the novel things relating to the kingdom of God, 
uttered in a state of elevated emotion. Such utterance must have so 
affected the different classes of hearers that some must have been amazed 
by what they could not comprehend, while others would throw ridicule 
on the whole affair as a mere exhibition of riotous enthusiasm. And 
what the Apostle Peter says in ii. 15, in answer to that charge, seems 
rather to confirm this explanation than the other. Why should he have 
referred to the fact that it was not the time of day in which men indulge 
in drinking, when he could have brought forward proofs suited to en- 
lighten the carnal multitude, that an effect like this, the ability to speak 
foreign, unknown languages, could not be one of the effects of intoxica- 
tion ? 

And if we look now at the first words with which the narrative of 
these great events begins, we shall not find ourselves compelled by them 
to form such a representation as is derived from vv. 7—12. It is said in 
v. 4, “ And they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance.” By these “ other 
tongues,” which differed from common human tongues—tongues as they 
were new-created by the power of the Holy Ghost—we are by no means 
obliged to understand foreign languages. So we find, even in this nar- 
rative, elements which point to something else than what we should in- 
fer from vv. 7—12. And even these words cannot literally be under- 
stood of purely distinct foreign languages. It is certain that among the 
inhabitants of the cities in Cappadocia, Pontus, Lesser Asia, Phrygia 
Pamphylia, Cyrene, and in the parts of Libya and Egypt inhabited by 
Grecian and Jewish colonies, the Greek language was at that time for 
the most part more current than the ancient language of the country. 
There remain out of the whole list of languages only the Persian, Syriac, 
Arabic, Greek and Latin languages. Unquestionably, therefore, the de- 
scription is rather rhetorical than purely historical. 
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If now we look at still other passages in the Acts in which this gift 
of tongues is mentioned, there appears in them nothing of the kind 
which we find in the one under consideration. As speaking with new 
tongues was one of the first marks of the consciousness that proceeded 
from the new divine life communicated by Christ, one of the most promi- 
nent marks of the new Christian inspiration, so this was everywhere re- 
peated where that event of the first Christian Pentecost was renewed, 
where the Christian life and consciousness first revealed itself, as when, 
during the preaching of the Apostle Peter, faith germinated in the 
already prepared hearts of the Gentiles, and they received the first di- 
vine impression of the power of the Gospel (Acts x. 46); or as when 
the disciples of John at Ephesus were first instructed fully respecting 
Christ and the Holy Spirit imparted by him, and received Christian bap- 
tism, Acts xix. 6. In such situations and circumstances, the power of 
speaking in foreign languages would have been without object or signi- 
ficance. Whenever the consciousness of the grace of Redemption and 
of a heavenly life springing from it, was awakened in man, his own mo- 
ther-tongue, and not a foreign language, would be the most natural chan- 
nel for expressing his feelings; otherwise, we must suppose the exertion of 
a magical power gaining the mastery over men, and forcing them, like 
unconscious instruments, to express themselves in foreign tones; a thing 
contrary to all analogy in the operations of Christianity. 

In the first of the two passages we have just quoted, (Acts x. 46,) 
“ speaking with tongues” is connected with “ magnifying God,” which in- 
timates the relation between these two acts,—the former being a par- 
ticular mode of the latter. In the second passage, (Acts xix. 6,) ‘“‘speak- 
ing with tongues” is followed by “ prophesying” (tpopytevery) ; and as by 
this (the full explanation of which we reserve for the sequel) is to be un- 
derstood addresses in a state of spiritual elevation, it may be regarded 
as something allied to the former. 

If we proceed now from this point, we shall be led to the following 
opinion: The new spirit which filled the disciples, of which they were 
conscious as 4 common animating principle, created for them a new lan- 
guage; the new feelings and intuitions revealed themselves in new 
words; the new wine required new bottles. We know not whence is — 
derived the origin of this designation, ‘‘ speaking with tongues,” seized as 
it is from life, and corresponding to the essence of the matter. A true tra- 
dition perhaps lies at the foundation of the critically-suspected passage at 
the close of Mark’s Gospel, so that Christ himself may have designated 
the speaking in new tongues as one mark of the operations of the Spirit, 
which he imparted to his disciples. At all events, we find what is re- 
lated to it in meaning in the discourses of Christ,—the promise of speak- 
ing with the new power which would be imparted to the disciples by 
the Holy Spirit, and of the ‘new mouth and wisdom’ (Luke xxi. 15) 
that he would give them. At the beginning, this speaking with tongues 
could not have been employed for the instruction of others, but could 
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only have been an immediate involuntary expression of the heart im- 
pelled by inward pressure to reveal itself in words. We have no reason 
for taking any other view of the first Pentecostal day. Peter’s dis- 
course was the first intelligible utterance for others, the “interpretation,” — 
épunveia, of the new tongues, or the added “ prophesying,” mpopyrevery, 
Thus it was perhaps something additional to the original use of this de- 
signation, when, as the various degrees of Christian elevation became 
separated from one another, the “speaking in tongues” was used espe- 
cially to designate in the highest degree, spiritual elevation, that ecstatic 
state in which the thinking faculty is less consciously active. 


* This continued to be the general use of the term for the first two centuries, until, the 
historical connection with the youthful age of the church being broken, the notion of a su- 
pernatural gift of tongues was formed. On this point it is worth while to compare some 
passages of Irenzeus and Tertullian. Irenzeus (lib. v. c. 6) cites what Paul says of the 
wisdom of the perfect, and then adds, Paul calls those perfect, ‘‘ Qui perceperunt Spiritum 
Dei, et omnibus linguis logquuntur per Spiritum Dei, quemadmodum et ipse loquebatur, 
Kabd¢g Kal TOAAGY dKovo“ev ddEeAbav év TH exKAnoia TpodyTiKa Yapiouata éyévTov Kal 
mavtodanaic Aakoivtwy did Tob TvEetpatoc yAdaoaie Kal Ta Kpidia TOV dvOpdTaY ei¢ 
pavepoy dyovTov int TO ovpdépovte Kal Ta pvotipia Tod Teod éxdinyouuévwr, quos et 
spiritales apostolus vocat ;” (who have received the Spirit of God and speak in all tongues 
by the Spirit of God, just as he himself spoke, just as, also, we hear many brethren in the ° 
church who possess prophetic gifts, speaking through the Spirit in all kinds of tongues, 
making manifest, for profit, the hidden things of men, and declaring the mysteries of God, 
whom, also, the Apostle calls spiritual), Though some persons think the term mavroda- 
maic (in all kinds) undoubtedly refers to the languages of various nations, I do not see 
how that can be, according to its use at that time, though the original meaning of the 
word might be so understood. It is particularly worthy of notice, that Ireneeus represents 
this gift as one of the essential marks of Christian perfection, as a characteristic of the 
“spiritual,” spiritales. We cannot well comprehend how he could suppose any’ thing so 
detached and accidental as speaking in many foreign languages, to stand in so close and 
necessary a connexion with the essence of Christian inspiration. Besides, he speaks of it 
as one of those gifts of the Spirit, which continued to exist in the church even in his own 
times. He evidently considers the “speaking with tongues” as something allied to 
“ prophesying.” To the latter, he attributes the faculty of bringing to light the hidden 
thoughts of men, and to the former that of publishing divine mysteries. He sees nothing 
but this in the gift of tongues at the effusion of the Holy Spirit, and, in reference to that 
event, places together “‘ prophesying and speaking with tongues,” “prophetari et loqui 
linguis,” 1. iii. c. 12. Tertullian, from his Montanistic stand-point, demands of Marcion to 
point out among his followers proofs of ecstatic inspiration: ‘“ Edat aliquem psalmum, 
aliquam visionem, aliquam orationem duntaxat spiritalem in ecstasi, i. e. amentia, si qua 
linguz interpretatio accesserit.” (Let him give utterance to some psalm, some vision, 
some prayer, only let it be spiritual in an ecstasy, if an interpretation of the tongue may 
be added.) Evidently in this connexion, the term “‘ tongue,” ngua, expresses speaking in 
an ecstasy, which, since what is spoken in this state cannot be generally intelligible, 
must be accompanied by an interpretation. Tertullian also, in the same passage (adv. 
Marcion, 1. y. ec. 8), applying the words in Isaiah xi. 2 to the Christian church, joins pro- 
phetart with linguis logui, and attributes both to the “Spirit of Knowledge,” Spiritus 
agnitionis, the mvedua yvocewc. Further, as it appears from what has been said, that the 
gift of tongues was considered as still existing in the church, it is strange that the Fathers 
never refer to it apologetically, as an undeniable evidence to the heathen of the divine 
power operating among Christians, in the same manner as they appeal to the gift of heal- 
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On reviewing the account in the Acts of the Apostles as it lies before 
us, we certainly recognise in it, according to what has been said, a 
predominant ideal element, which has infused itself into the conception 
of the historical, and modified it. If we have assumed as possible that 
the peculiar essence and aim of Christianity was represented visibly in a 
symbolic wonder, we shall now be compelled at the close of our inquiry, 
to regard this not as purely historical and objective, but to transfer it to 
the subjective point of view, concluding that the conception of the fact, 
was in this particular instance involuntarily altered. If any persons are 
disposed to call this a mythical element mingling with the historical, after 
the preceding explanation of the idea, we shall not dispute about a 
name. Only we must once for all declare, that such single unhistorical 
traits can by no means be employed to stamp the whole narrative in 
which they occur as unhistorical or mythical. After consistent applica- 
tion of such an arbitrary principle of criticism—that in general where 
anything is found unhistorical or mythical, no real history is to be 
recognised—very little history would be left; the greater part of history 
would have to be sacrificed to a destructive criticism, which is every- 
where quick to descry departures from the strictly historical.* 

Having attempted to explain the nature of the remarkable occurrences 
of that great day, we will now pursue the narrative farther. : 

The apostles held it to be their duty to defend the Christian com- 
munity against the reproaches cast upon it by superficial judges, and to 
avail themselves of the impression which this specticle had made on so 
many, to lead them to faith in Him whose divine power was here mani- 
fested. Peter came forward with the rest of the eleven, and as the 
apostles spoke in the name of the whole church, so Peter spoke in the 
name of the apostles. The promptitude and energy which made him 
take the lead in expressing the sentiments with which all were animated, 
were special gifts, grounded in his natural peculiarities; hence the 
distinguished place which he had already taken among the disciples, and 
which he long after held in the first church at Jerusalem. “Think not,” 


ing the sick, or of casting out demons, although the ability to speak in a variety of lan- 
guages not acquired in a natural way, must have been very astonishing to the heathen. 
In Origen, in whose times the Charismata of the apostolic church began to be consid- 
ered as something belonging to the past, we find the first trace of the opinion that has 
since been prevalent, yet even in him the two views are mingled, as might be done 
in distinguishing the twofold conception, the literal and the spiritual. Compare Ep. ad 
Roman. ed. De la Rue, t. iv. f. 470, 1. vii. f. 602, de Oratione, § 2, tom. if 199. The 
opposition to Montanism, which had subjected the “speaking with tongues,” yAdocarc 
Aaxeiv, to abuse, as in the Corinthian church, might have contributed to sink into oblivion 
the more ancient interpretation. The “speaking in strange tongues,” Sevodwrveiv, the 
“speaking frenziedly and in foreign tongues,” AaAgiv éxdpdvac Kal dAAotpLoTpéTw¢ came 
to be considered as a mark of the spurious Montanist Inspiration, Euseb. Hist. Eccl, y. 16. 

* For a more satisfactory view of the “speaking with tongues,” see Schaff’s History 
of the Apostolic Church, pp. 199—203.—Eb. - 
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said Peter,* “that in these unwonted appearances you see the effects of 
inebriety. These are the signs of the Messianic era, predicted by the 
prophet Joel; the manifestations of an extraordinary effusion of the 
Spirit, which is not limited to an individual here and there, the chosen 
organs of the Most High, but in which all share who have entered into 
a new relation to God by faith in the Messiah. This Messianic era will 
be distinguished, as the prophet foretold, by various extraordinary 
appearances, as precursors of the last decisive epoch of the general 
judgment. But whoever believes in the Messiah has no cause to fear 
that judgment, but may be certain of salvation. That Jesus of Nazareth, 
whose divine mission was verified to you by the miracles that attended 
his earthly course, is the very Messiah promised in the Old Testament. 
Let not his ignominious death be urged as invalidating his claims. It 
was necessary for the fulfilment of his work as the Messiah, and deter- 
mined by the counsel of God. The events that followed his death are a 
proof of this, for he rose from the dead, of which we are all witnesses, and 
has been exalted to heaven by the divine power. From the extraor- 
dinary appearances which have filled you with astonishment, you per- 
ceive, that in his glorified state he is now operating with divine energy 
among those who believe on him. The heavenly Father has promised 
that the Messiah shall fill all who believe on him with the power of the 
divine Spirit, and this promise is being fulfilled. Learn, then, from these 
events, in which you behold the prophecies of the Old Testament fulfilled, 
the nothingness of all that you have attempted against him, and know 
that God has exalted him whom you crucified, to be Messiah, the ruler 
of God’s kingdom, and that, through divine power, he will overcome all 
its enemies.” 

The words of Peter impressed many, who asked, What must we do? 
Peter called upon them to repent of their sins, to believe in Jesus as the 
Messiah who could impart to them forgiveness of sins and freedom from 
sin,—in this faith to be baptized, and thus outwardly to join the com- 
munion of the Messiah ; then would the divine power of faith be mani- 
fested in them, as it had already been in the community of believers ; 
they would receive the same gifts of the Holy Spirit, the bestowment of 
which was simultaneous with the forgiveness of sins, and freedom from 
sin; for the promise had relation to all believers without distinction, 
even to all in distant parts of the world, whom God by his grace should 
lead to believe in Jesus as the Messiah. 

The question may arise, Whether by these last words Peter in- 
tended only the Jews scattered among distant nations, or whether he 


* Bleek has correctly perceived traces of a Hebrew original in Acts ii. 24, where 
consistency of the metaphor requires, deczovg rod Gavdrov, bands of death, = mig “bam or 
bx, the nets or bands of death, (Psalm xviii, 5 and 6,) which the Alexandrian translation 
renders by divec, pains, according to the meaning of the word bah, pains, bands, See 
Bleek’s review of Mayerhoff’s WHist. Kritischer Einleitung in die petrinischen Schriften, 
in the Studien und Kritiken. 1836, iv. 1021. 
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included such among the heathen themselves as might be brought to the 
faith? As Peter at a subsequent period, opposed the propagation of the 
gospel among the heathen, there would be an apparent inconsistency in 
now making such a reference. But there is really no such contradic- 
tion, for the scruple which clung so closely to Peter’s mind was founded 
only on his belief that heathen could not be received into the community 
of believers, without first becoming Jewish Proselytes, by the exact ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law. Now, according to the declarations of the 
prophets, he might expect that in the Messianic times the heathen would 
be brought to join in the worship of Jehovah, so that this sentiment 
might occur to him consistently with the views he then held, and he 
might express it without giving offence to the Jews. Yet this interpre- 
tationis not absolutely necessary, for all thethree clauses (Actsii. 39) might 
also be used to denote only the aggregate of the Jewish nation in its full 
extent ; and it might rather be expected that Peter, who had been speak- 
ing of the Jews present and their children, if he had thought of the heathen 
also, would have carefully distinguished them from the Jews. But, on 
the other hand, the description, ‘* All that are afar off, even as many as 
the Lord our God shall call,” appears too comprehensive to justify us in 
confining it to persons originally belonging to the Jewish nation. Hence, 
it is most probable, that in Peter’s mind, when he used this expression, 
there floated an indistinct allusion to believers from other nations, 
though it did not appear of sufficient importance for him to give it a 
greater prominence in his address, as it was his conviction that the 
converts to Christianity from heathenism must first become Jews. 


CHA Pduk Reloke 


THE FIRST FORM OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY, AND THE FIRST GERM OF 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


Tue existence and first development of the Christian church rests on 
an historical foundation—on the acknowledgment of the fact that Jesus 
was the Messiah—not on a certain system of ideas. Christ did not as a 
teacher propound a certain number of articles of faith, but while ex- 
hibiting himself as the Redeemer and Sovereign in the kingdom of God, 
as the end of all the divine promises, he founded his church on the facts 
of his life and sufferings, and of his triumph over death by the resurrec- 
tion. Thus the first development of the church proceeded not from a 
certain system of ideas set forth in a creed, but only from the acknowl- 
edgment of one fact which included in itself all the rest belonging to 
the essence of Christianity, the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Mes- 
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siah, which also involved the facts by which he was accredited as such 
by God, and demonstrated to mankind ; namely, his resurrection, glori- 
fication, and continual agency on earth for the establishment of his 
kingdom in Divine power. . 

Hence, as at first, all those who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, 
withdrew from the mass of the Jewish. people, and formed themselves 
into a distinct community; and as it must happen, that in the course of 
time, the genuine and false disciples would of themselves separate from 
each other, so all who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah were alike 


baptized without fuller or longer instruction, such as in later times has — 


preceded baptism. There was only one article of faith which constituted 
the peculiar mark of the Christian profession, and from this point be- 
lievers were led to a clearer and fuller knowledge of the whole con- 
tents of the Christian faith, by the continual enlightening of the Holy 
Spirit ; that article was belief in Jesus as the Messiah, It naturally fol- 
lowed that they ascribed to him the whole idea of what the Messiah, 
according to a right understanding of the meaning and spirit of the Old 
Testament promises, was to be,—the Redeemer from sin, the Ruler of 
the kingdom of God, to whom their whole lives were to be devoted, and 
whose laws were to be followed in all things. And he would manifest him- 
self as the Ruler of God’s kingdom, by the communication of anew divine 
principle of life, which should impart to those redeemed and governed by 
him the certainty of the forgiveness of sins; which should mould their 
whole lives according to the laws of the Messiah and his kingdom, and 
should be the pledge ofall the blessings yet to be imparted to them in the 
kingdom of God until its consummation. Whoever acknowledged Jesus 
as the Messiah, received him, consequently, as the infallible, divine prophet, 
- and implicitly submitted to his instructions as communicated by his per- 
sonal ministry, and afterwards by his inspired organs,the Apostles. Hence 
baptism at this period, inits peculiar Christian meaning, having reference 
to this one article of faith which constituted the essence of Christianity, 
was designated as baptism into Jesus, into the name of Jesus; it was 
the holy rite which sealed the connexion with Jesus as the Messiah. 
From this designation of baptism we cannot indeed conclude with cer- 
tainty that there was no other baptismal formula than this. Still, it is 
probable that in the original apostolic formula no reference was made 
except to this one article. This shorter baptismal formula contains in 
itself every thing which is further developed in the longer formula after- 
wards generally used; the reference to God, who has revealed and shown 
himself in and by the Son, as a Father; and to the Spirit of the Father, 
whom Christ imparts to believers as the new spirit of life, the Spirit 
of holiness, who, being thus imparted, is distinguished as the Spirit of 
Christ. That one article of faith included, therefore, the whole of 
Christian doctrine. But the distinct knowledge of its contents was by 
no means immediately developed in the minds of the first converts, or 
freed from foreign admixtures resulting from Jewish modes of thinking, 
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which, when applied to religion,needed first to be stripped of that national 
and carnal veil with which they were covered. As the popular Jewish 
notion of the Messiah excluded many things which were characteristic of 
this idea as formed and understood in a Christian sense, and as it in- 
cluded many elements not in accordance with Christian views, one result 
was, that in the first Christian communities formed among the Jews, 
various discordant notions of religion were mingled; there were many 
errors arising from the prevailing Jewish mode of thinking, some of which 
were by degrees corrected in those who surrendered themselves to the 
expansive and purifying influence of the Christian spirit; but in those 
over whom that spirit could not exert such power, these errors formed 
the germ of the later Jewish-Christian (the so-called Ebionitish) doctrine, 
which set itself in direct hostility to the pure gospel. 

Thus we are not justified in assuming that the Three Thousand who 
were converted on one day, became transformed at once into genuine 
Christians. The Holy Spirit operated then by the publication of divine 
truth, according to the same law as in all succeeding ages, not with a sud- 
den transforming magical power, but according to the measure of the 
free selfdetermination of the human will. Hence, also, in these first 
Christian societies, as in all later ones, although originating in so mighty 
an operation of the Holy Spirit, the foreign and spurious were mingled 
with the genuine. A powerful impression is not necessarily deeply 
penetrating and permanent. In fact, the more powerful the energy of 
the operation, the more easily would it happen that many would be 
affected whose hearts were not yet susceptible enough for the divine 
seed to take deep root. And in outward appearance, there were no in- 
fallible marks of distinction between genuine and merely apparent con- 
versions. The example of Ananias and Sapphira, and the disputes of the 
Palestinian and Hellenistic Christians, evince even at that early period, 
that the agency of the Spirit did not preserve the church entirely pure 
from foreign admixtures. 

The form of the Christian community and of the public Christian wor- 
ship, the archetype of all the later Christian cultus, arose at first, with- 
out any preconceived plan, from the peculiar nature of the higher life 
that belonged to all true Christians. There was, however, this difference, 
that the first Christian community constituted as it were one family ; the 
power of the newly awakened feeling of Christian fellowship, the feeling 
of the common grace of redemption, outweighed all other personal and 
public feelings, and all other relations were subordinated to this one 
great relation. But, in later times, the distinction between the church 
and the family became more marked, and many things which were at 
first accomplished in the church as a family community, could afterward 
be duly attended to only in the narrower communion of Christian family 
life. : 

The first Christians assembled daily either in the Temple, or in private 
houses ; in the latter case they met in small companies, since their num- 
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bers were already too great for one chamber to hold them all. Dis- 
courses on the doctrine of salvation were addressed to believers and to 
those who were just won over to the faith, and prayers were offered up. 
As the predominating consciousness of the joy of redemption influenced 
and sanctified the whole of earthly life, nothing earthly could remain un- 
transformed by this relation to a higher state. Thus even the daily meal 
of which believers partook as members of one family was sanctified by 
it.* They commemorated the last supper of the disciples with Christ, 
and their brotherly union with one another. At the close of the meal, 
the presider distributed bread and wine to the persons present, as a 
memorial of Christ’s similar distribution to the disciples. Thus every 
meal was consecrated to the Lord, and, at the same time, was a meal of 
brotherly love. Hence the designations afterwards chosen were, deizvov 
Kvpiov and aydrn, “ Lord’s Supper” and “ Love-feast.}” 

From ancient times an opinion has prevailed, which is apparently 
favored by many passages in the Acts, that the spirit of brotherly love 
impelled the first Christians to renounce all their earthly possessions, and 
to establish a perfect intercommunity of goods. When, in later times, 
it was perceived how very much the Christian life had receded from the 
model of this fellowship of brotherly love, an earnest longing to regain 
it was awakened, to which we must attribute some attempts to effect 
what had been realized by the first glow of love in the apostolic times 
—such were the orders of Monkhood, Canonical Communities of the 
clergy, the Mendicant Friars, the Apostolici, and the Waldenses in the 


* The hypothesis lately revived, that such institutions were borrowed from the Essenes, 
is so entirely gratuitous as to require no refutation. 

+ In Acts ii. 42, we find the first general account of what passed in the assemblies of 
the first Christians. Mosheim thinks, since every thing else is mentioned that is found in 
later meetings of the church, that the ‘“ fellowship,” xevvwvia, refers to the collections made 
on these occasions. But the context does not favor the use of the word kovvwvia in so 
restricted a signification, which, therefore, if it were the meaning intended, would re- 
quire a more definite term. See Meyer’s Commentary. We may most naturally consider 
it as referring to the whole of the social Christian intercourse, two principal parts of which 
were, the common meal and prayer. Luke mentions prayer last, probably because the 
connexion between the common meal and prayer, which made an essential part of 
the love-feast, was floating in his mind. Olshausen maintains (seo his Commentary, 
Trans. ed. by Dr. Kendrick, vol. III. p. 213), that this interpretation is inadmissi- 
ble, because in the enumeration every thing relates to divine worship, as may be in- 
ferred from the preceding expression ‘‘ doctrine,” diday7. But this supposition is want- 
ing in proof. According to what we have before remarked, the communion of the church, 
and of the family, were not at that time separated from one another; no strict line of 
demarcation was drawn between what belonged to the Christian cultus in a narrower 
sense, and what related to the Christian life and communion generally, Nor can the 
reason alleged by Olshausen be valid, that if my interpretation were correct, the word 
“ fellowship,” xovvwria, must have been placed first, for it is altogether in order that that 
should be placed first, which refers alone to the directive functions of the apostles, that 
then the mention should follow of the reciprocal Christian communion of all the members 
with one another, and that of this communion two particulars’ should be especially 
noticed. 
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12th and 13th centuries. At all events, supposing this opinion to be 
well founded, this practice of the apostolic church ought not to be con- 
sidered as in a literal sense the ideal for imitation in all succeeding ages ; 
it must have been a deviation from the natural course of social develop- 
ment, such as could agree only with the extraordinary manifestation of 
the divine life in the human race at that particular period. Only the 
spirit and disposition here manifested in thus amalgamating the earthly 
possessions of numbers into one common fund, are the models for the 
church in its development through all ages. For as Christianity never 
subverts the existing natural course of development in the human race, 
but sanctifies it by a new spirit, it necessarily recognises the division of 
wealth (based on that development), and the inequalities arising from it 
in the social relations; while it draws from these inequalities materials 
for the formation and exercise of Christian virtue, and strives to lessen 
them by the only true and neyver-failing means,* namely, the power of 
love. This, we find, agrees with the practice of the churches subse- 
quently founded by the apostles, and with the directions given by Paul 
for the exercise of Christian liberality, 2 Cor. viii. 13. 

And even in the view that this community of goods was only the 
effect of a peculiar and temporary manifestation of Christian zeal, 
foreign to the later development of the church, we shall find many 
difficulties. The first Christians formed themselves into no monkish 
fraternities, nor lived as hermits secluded from the rest of the world, but, 
as history shows us, continued in the same civil relations as before their 
conversion; nor have we any proof that a community of goods was 
universal for a time, and was then followed by a return to the usual 
arrangements of society. On the contrary, several circumstances men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles, are at variance with the notion of 
such a relinquishment of private property. Peter said expressly to 
Ananias that it depended on himself to sell or to keep his land, and that 
even after the sale, the sum received for it was entirely at his own 
disposal, Acts v. 4. In the 6th chapter of the Acts, there is an account 
of a distribution of alms to the widows, but not a word is said of a com- 


* As the. influence which Christianity exercises over mankind is not always accom- 
panied with a clear discernment of its principles, there have been many erroneous tenden- 
cies, which, though hostile to Christianity, have derived their nourishment from it,—half 
truths torn from their connexion with the whole body of revealed truth, and hence mis- 
understood and misapplied; of this, the St. Simonians furnish an example. They had 
before them an indistinct conception of the Christian idea of equality; but as it was not 
understood in the Christian sense, they have attempted to realize it in a different manner. 
They have striven to accomplish by outward arrangements, what Christianity aims at 
developing gradually through the mind and disposition, and have thus fallen into absurdi- 
ties. Christianity tends by the spirit of love to reduce the opposition between the indi- 
vidual and the community, and to produce a harmonious interpenetration of interests. St, 
- Simonianism, and such tendencies, on the contrary, consciously or unconsciously in union 
with the pantheistic spirit of the present day, sacrifice the individual to the community, © 
and thus deprive him of his true vital importance. 
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mon stock for the support of the whole body of believers. We find in 
Acts xii. 12, that Mary possessed a house at Jerusalem, which we cannot 
suppose to have been purchased at the general cost. These facts plainly 
show, that we are not to imagine, even in this first Christian society, a 
renunciation of all private property. 

On comparing the accounts in the Acts of the Apostles, we must 
either say, that in single passages which treat of the community of goods 
everything is not to be understood in a strictly literal sense, since in an 
artless narrative, even by an eye-witness, if his feelings are excited by the 
subject of his representation, his picture will easily and naturally receive 
a higher coloring ; or, that in the narrative given in the Acts, the various 
gradations in the form of this community of goods—the eccentric relation 
accruing from the first glow of Christian enthusiasm, and the later 
limitation of the community of goods produced by circumstances, the 
return of things to their wonted channels,—could not be kept distinct from 
one another; that things of different kinds were mingled together in the 
narrative, which might easily happen in an historical representation 
collected from various sources. Whichever of the two suppositions 
we prefer, it is plain that no one can be justified, merely on account of 
this difficulty, in suspecting* the historical authority of the narratives. 

At all events, the community of goods practised by the first Chris- 
tians, whatever form we suppose it to have taken, was something that 
proceeded from within; it was the natural expression of a spirit which 
bound them all to oneanother. Everything here thust have sprung from 
the power of the one Spirit, must have depended solely on the free act 
of the pure disposition; nothing was effected by the force of outward 
law. This is manifest in the memorable transaction with Ananias and 
Sapphira. They both were anxious not to be considered by the apostles 
and the church as inferior to others in the liberality of their contri- 
butions. Perhaps a superstitious belief in the merit of good works was 
mingled with other motives, so that they wished to be as meritorious as 
others in God’s sight also. They could not, Dowever, prevail on them- 
selves to surrender the whole of their property, but brought a part, and 
pretended that it was the whole. Peter detected the dissimulation and 
hypocrisy of Ananias, whether by a glance into the secret recesses of his 
heart, afforded by the immediate influence of God’s Spirit, or by a natural 
sagacity guided by the same spirit, we cannot decide with certainty from 
the narrative. Nor is ita question of importance, for who can so exactly 
draw the line between the divine and the human, in organs animated by 
the Holy Spirit? The criminality of Ananias did not consist in his 
not deciding to part with the whole amount of his property; for the 
words of Peter addressed to him show that no exact measure of giving 
was prescribed ; each one was left to contribute according to his peculiar 
circumstances and the degree of love that animated him. But the 


* Like Dr, Baur. 
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hypocrisy with which he attempted to make a show of greater love than 
he actually felt—the falsehood by which, when it took possession of his 
soul, the Christian life must have been utterly polluted and adulterated— 
this it was which Peter denounced, as a work of the spirit of Satan, for 
falsehood is the fountain of all evil. Peter charged him with lying to 
the Holy Spirit; with lying not to men but to God, since he must have 
beheld in the apostles the organs of the Holy Spirit speaking and acting 
in God’s name—that God who was himself present in the assembly of 
believers, as a witness of his intentions—and yet thought that he could 
obtain credit before God for his good works. Peter uttered his solemn 
rebuke with a divine confidence springing from a regard to that holy 
cause which was to be preserved from all foreign mixtures, and from the 
consciousness of being in an office entrusted to him by God, and in which 
he was supported by divine power. When we reflect what Peter was 
in the eyes of Ananias, how the superstitious hypocrite must have been 
confounded and thunderstruck to see his falsehood detected, how the 
holy denunciations of a man speaking to his conscience with such divine 
confidence must have acted on his terrified feelings, and how he must 
have been seized with alarm, in view of the judgments of a Holy God, 
we shall not find it very difficult to conceive that the words of the 
apostle would produce so great an effect. The divine and the natural 
seem here to have been closely connected. What Paul so confidently 
asserts in his Epistles to the Corinthians, of his ability to inflict pun- 
ishment, testifies to the conscious possession by the apostles of such 
divine power. And when Sapphira, without suspecting what had taken 
place, three hours after, entered the assembly, Peter at first endeavored 
to rouse her conscience by his interrogations ; but since, instead of being 
aroused to consideration and repentance, she was hardened in her hypo- 
crisy, Peter accused her of having concerted with her husband, to put, 
as it were, the Spirit of God to the proof, whether he might not be 
deceived by her hypocrisy. He then menaced her with the judgment 
of God, which had justbeen inflicted on her husband. The words of 
the apostle were in this instance aided by the impression of her husband’s 
fate, and striking the conscience of the hypocrite, produced the same . 
effect as on her husband. Thus important was this judgment, to 
guard the first operations of the Holy Spirit from the admixture of that 
poison which is always most prejudicial to the operations of divine power 
on mankind, and to secure a reverence for the apostolic authority, which 
was so necessary as an external governing power for the development 
of the primitive church, until it had advanced to an independent stead- 
fastness and maturity in the faith.* 


* T can by no means assent to Baur’s assertion in his work on the Apostle Paul, p. 22, 
that the Apostles are delineated in the Acts as superhuman, almost as magicians. I can- 
not approve of his exposition of the passage in Acts y. 13, which he thinks strongly sup- 
ports his views, understanding the words “ the rest,” Aorroic, to mean the other Christians 
of whom none ventured to join themselves to the apostles, but were kept at a distance 
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The disciples did not immediately attain to a clear understanding of 
that call, which Christ had already given them by so many intimations,* 
to form a church entirely separated from the existing Jewish economy ; 
to that economy they adhered; all the forms of the national Theoc- 
racy, in which their religious consciousness still, as formerly, exercised 
itself, were sacred in their esteem, though a higher principle of life 
had been imparted, by which these were to be more and more spiritu- 
alized and transformed. They remained outwardly Jews, although, in 
proportion as their faith in Jesus as the Redeemer became clearer and 
stronger, they inwardly ceased to be Jews, and all external rites assumed 
a different relation to their internal life. It was their belief, that the 
existing religious forms would continue till the second coming of Christ, 
when a new and higher order of things would be established, and this 
great change they expected would shortly take place. No unprejudiced 
reader of the New Testament can fail to perceive that such an expec- 
tation filled the souls of the apostles; and it could not be otherwise. 
The gaze that is fixed on a distant object can as little measure time as 
space. To one whose look is directed on the object of his anxiety, the 
distant appears nigh at hand; he overlooks the windings of the way, 
which separate him from the object of his anxious expectation. But 
gradually the objects separate themselves which at first were mingled 
together in the perspective. So it was with the prophets who gazed on 
the Messianic times from the Old Testament stand-point ; and so it was 
with the apostles, as they directed their looks to the second advent of 
Christ. Christ himself has left no distinct information respecting the 
time in which this decisive event is to happen, but has expressly informed 
us that it belongs to those hidden things which are known only by their 
fulfilment. It would require a comparison of the discourses of Christ 
with one another and deep reflection on their contents, to understand the 
course of his kingdom’s development, and to judge aright respecting the 
nearness or distance of its end. If, on the one hand, many isolated 
expressions of Christ which present in perspective the points of greatest 
moment relating to the progress of his kingdom, may be understood as 
if that last decisive period were at hand; on the other hand, his parables 
indicate a slower process of development ; as if it would not suddenly, but 
gradually, and working outwards from within, pervade and penetrate 
the life of humanity. But naturally these isolated, brief expressions are 
at first most easily recollected, and absorb the attention. ‘The contents 
of the parabolic intimations are learnt gradually, and are better under- 


by reverential awe. By the “ail,” dxavrec, in v. 12, can only be understood the collec- 
tive body of believers, in distinction from the apostles. “ The rest” distinguished from the 
Gmavtec can only be those who were not Christians, afterwards called ‘ the people,” Aadc, 
who reverenced the Christian community on account of the Divine powers displayed in it, 
a view which is in every respect confirmed by a comparison with ii. 47. 

* See Life of Christ, pp. 86, 91, 101, 124, 205. 
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stood from the history itself. It belonged to the nature of Christianity, 
that it should represent itself at first, not as a new principle for earthly 
history, as if destined to form a new cultus, and to give a new form to 
all earthly relations; it was not the idea of a new Christian time that 
came first into consciousness, but everything appeared only as a point 
of transition to a new, heavenly, eternal order of things which was to be 
introduced at the second advent. Hence, at first, everything earthly 
must have appeared as ready to vanish, as quickly passing away, and the 
eye was fixed only on that future heavenly kingdom as the unchangeable 
state, to which believers in spirit and disposition already belonged. It 
would only by degrees be rendered apparent that the process of the 
world’s transformation coming forth into outward appearance would not 
be effected suddenly atthe advent of Christ, but must make its way 
by internal changes in a gradual development. Thus the disciples must 
at first have contemplated the whole outward system of Judaism from 
this point of view and in this relation to the approaching kingdom of 
Christ. Its whole cultus appeared to them as something which must 
continue to exist, till all things should become new. But here also, as 
. the renewing effect of Christianity was to proceed from within, the true 
light had not yet risen upon them. Hence the establishment of a distinct 
mode of worship was far from entering their thoughts, although new 
ideas respecting the essence of true worship arose in their minds from 
the light of faith in the Redeemer; they took part in the temple worship 
with as much interest as any devout Jew. They believed, however, 
that a sifting would take place among the members of the Theocracy, 
and that the better part would, by the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah, be incorporated with the Christian community. 

But as the believers, in opposition to the mass of the Jewish nation, 
who remained hardened in their unbelief, now formed a community 
internally bound together by the one faith in Jesus as the Messiah and 
by the consciousness of the higher life received from him, it was neces- 
sary that this internal union should assume a certain external form. And 
there already existed among the Jews a model for such a smaller com- 
munity within the great theocratic national church, which, besides the . 
general temple worship, had its special means of edification, viz: the 
Synagogues. The kind of edification supplied by the Synagogues—ex- 
positions by individuals who had applied themselves to the study of the 
Old Testament, united prayer, and consideration of the divine word—ap- 
pealing to the spiritual consciousness, and demanding the spiritual par- 
ticipation of all, accorded also with the nature of the new Christian wor- 
ship. This form of social organization, therefore, as it was copied in 
all the religious communities founded on Judaism, (such as the Hssenes) 
was also adopted to a certain extent at the first formation of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

But it may be disputed, whether the apostles, to whom Christ com- 
mitted the chief direction of affairs, designed from the first that believers 
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should form a society exactly on the model of the synagogue, and, in 
pursuance of this plan, instituted particular offices for the government of 
the church corresponding to that model—or whether, without such a 
preconceived plan, distinct offices were appointed, as circumstances 
required, in doing which they availed themselves of the model of the 
synagogue, with which they were familiar. 

The advocates of the first view (particularly Mosheim) proceed on 
the undeniably correct assumption, that the existence of certain presi- 
dents at the head of the Christian societies, under the name of Elders, 
(peoBbrepor), must be presupposed though their appointment is not 
expressly mentioned, as appears from Acts xi. 30. The question arises, 
therefore, whether far earlier traces cannot be found of the existence of 
such Presbyters ? The appointment of deacons is indeed first mentioned 
as designed to meet a special emergency, Acts vi. But even here it might 
be supposed that their office was already in existence. It might be said 
that the apostles, in order not to be called off from the more weighty 
duties of their office, appointed from the beginning such almoners; but 
as these officers hitherto had been chosen only from the native Jewish 
Christians of Palestine, the Christians of Jewish descent, who came 
from other parts of the Roman Empire, and to whom the Greek was 
almost as much their mother tongue as the Aramaic—the Hellenists as 
they were termed,—believed that they were unjustly treated. On their 
remonstrance, deacons of Hellenistic descent were especially appointed 
_ for them, as appears by their Greek names. As the apostles declared 
that they were unwilling to be distracted in their purely spiritual em- 
ployment of prayer and preaching the word, by the distribution of 
money, it might be inferred that even before this time, they had not 
engaged in such business, but had transferred it to other persons ap- 
pointed for the purpose. As still earlier, in Acts v., we find men- 
tion made of persons under the title of “‘ young men,” vedrepot, veavioxor, 
who considered such an employment as carrying a corpse out of the 
Christian assemblies for burial as belonging to their office, so these might 
be supposed to be no other than deacons. And as the title of younger 
stands in contrast with that of elders in the church, the existence of ser- 
vants of the church (d:dxovor), and of ruling elders (mpeoBirepor), might 
seem to be equally pointed out. 

But though this supposition has so much plausibility, yet the evidence 
for it, on closer examination, appears by no means conclusive. It is far 
from clear that in the last quoted passage of the Acts, the narrative 
alludes to persons holding a distinct office in the church ;* it may very 


* Even after what has been urged by Meyer and Olshausen, in their Commentaries 
on the Acts, against this view, I cannot give it up. In accordance with the relation in 
which, anciently, and especially among the Jews, the young stood to their elders, it would 
follow as a matter of course, that the young men in an assembly would be ready to per- 
form any service which might be required. Ido not see why (as Olshausen maintains, 
vol. 3, p. 235) on this supposition, any other term than verepor should have been used— 
rather we should say, if Luke had wished to designate appointed servants of the church, 
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naturally be understood of the younger members who were fitted for 
such manual employment, without any other eligibility than the fact of 
their age and bodily strength. And, therefore, we are not to suppose 
that a contrast is intended between the servants and ruling elders of the 
church, but simply between the younger and older members. As to the 
Greek names of the seven deacons, it cannot be inferred with certainty 
from this circumstance that they all belonged to the Hellenists, for it is 
well known that the Jews often bore double names, one Hebrew or 
Aramaic, and the other Hellenistic. Still it is possible, since the com- 
plaints of the partial distribution of alms came from the Hellenistic part 
of the church, that, in order to infuse confidence and satisfaction, only 
Hellenists were chosen on this occasion. Or, it might be supposedt 
that the additions to the church had been chiefly from the Hellen- 
ists, and that their influence predominated in fixing the choice on 
men of their own number. But from all we know of the composition 
of the church at Jerusalem, this seems in no way probable. And 
the complaint of the Hellenists that their widows had been neglected 
is rather adverse than favorable to such a view. But if these deacons 
were appointed only for the Hellenists, it would have been most nat- 
ural to entrust their election to the Hellenistic part alone, and not to 
the whole church. 

Hence we are disposed to believe, that the church was at first com- 
| posed entirely of members standing on an equality with one another, and 
; that the apostles alone held a higher rank and exercised a directing- 
/ influence over the whole, according to the original position in which 

Christ had placed them in relation to other believers ; so that the whole 
, arrangement and administration of the affairs of the church proceeded 
from them, and they were led only by particular circumstances to ap- 
point other church officers. Deacons were first appointed, and their 
office is, therefore, the oldest of all church offices. 

As in the government of the church in general the apostles at first 
were the sole directors, so all the contributions towards the common fund 
were deposited with them (Acts v. 2), and its distribution also, according 
to the wants of individuals, was altogether in their hands. From Acts 
vi. 2, it cannot be positively inferred, that the apostles had not hitherto 
been occupied with this secular concern. That passage may be under- 


he would not have used this indefinite appellation; nor can I feel the force of Olshausen’s 
objection, that in case of its use, Acts v. 6, 10; the article would not have been prefixed, but 
the pronoun rvvée, “ certain.” Luke intended to mark, no doubt, a particular class of persons, 
the younger contradistinguished from the elder, without determining whether all or only 
some lent their assistance. Just as we in German (or in English) in such a case, should 
say: The young men in the assembly did this. But Olshausen is so far right, that if these 
are assumed to be regularly appointed servants of the church, they cannot be considered 
as the forerunners of the deacons chosen at a later period, for manifestly these vedrepor 
held a far lower place. Jam glad to find an acute advocate of the view I have taken in 
Rothe; see his work on the Commencement of the Christian Church, p, 162. 
+ As it is by Baur in his work on Paul, p. 44. 
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stood to intimate that they had hitherto attended to this business without 
being distracted in their calling as preachers of the Word, inasmuch as 
the confidence universally reposed in them, and the unity pervading the 
church, had lightened the labor; but it assumed a very different aspect 
when a conflict of distinct interests arose between the members. Mean- 
while, the number of the believers increased so greatly, that it is proba- 
ble the apostles could not manage the distribution alone; but consigned 
a part of the business sometimes to one, sometimes to another, who 
either offered themselves for the purpose, or had shown themselves to 
be worthy of such confidence. But this department of labor had not 
yet received any regular form. 

But as the visible church received into its bosom various elements, 
the opposition existing in these elements gradually became apparent, and 
threatened to destroy the Christian unity, until by the might of the 
Christian spirit this opposition was counterbalanced, and a higher unity 
developed. The strongest opposition existing in the church at this time 
was that between the Palestinian or purely Jewish, and the Hellenistic, 
or mixed Grecian and Jewish elements. And though the power of 
Christian love at first so fused together the dispositions of the two 
parties, that the contrariety seemed lost, yet the original difference soon 
made its appearance. It showed itself in this respect, that the Hellenists, 
dissatisfied with the mode of distributing the alms, were mistrustful of 
the others, and believed that they had cause to complain that their own 
poor widows were not taken such good care of in the daily distribution,* 

“as the widows of the Palestinian J ews; whether the fact was, that the 
apostles had hitherto committed this business to Palestinian Jews, and 
these had either justly or unjustly incurred the suspicion of partiality, or 
whether the want of a regular plan for this business had occasioned much 
irregularity and neglect of individuals,+ or whether the complaint was 
grounded more in the natural mistrust of the Hellenists than in a real 
grievance, must be left undetermined from the want of more exact 
information.{ These complaints, however, induced the apostles to 


* Neither from the expression “ministration,” dvaxovéa, vi. 1, nor from the phrase “ to 
serve tables,” dsaxovety tparéCacc, can it be inferred with certainty that the apostles alluded 
only to the distribution of food among the poor widows. We may be allowed to suppose 
that this was only one of the tables of the service they performed, and that it is mentioned 
to mark more pointedly the distinction between the oversight of spiritual, and that of secular 
concerns. 

+ As Rothe thinks in the work just alluded to, (Die Anfange der Christlichen Kirche,) 
p. 164. 

t Mosheim, the author of the genuine pragmatically combining method of inquiry in 
Church History, infers here more than can be actually proved. [The method alluded to is 
that which connects events together by tracing their causes and effects in the relations, 
characters and motives of men, and in the spirit and circumstances of the times. It is to 
be distinguished from that “4 priori combination” and “subjective pragmatism,” which 
arbitrarily substitute a subjective idea for an objective reality as determined by universal 
law, the spirit of Christianity, and Divine Revelation; and which, in order to combine 
events in such a way as to make them conform to a preconceived plan, find adequato 
cause and effect in what is purely insignificant and accidental.—ED. | 
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establish a regular plan for conducting this business, and since they 
could not themselves combine the strict oversight necessary for the 
satisfaction of each one’s wants,* with a proper attention to the 
principal object of their calling, they thought it best to institute 
a particular office for the purpose, the first regular one for adminis- 
tering the concerns of the church. Accordingly, they required the 
church to entrust this business to persons who enjoyed the general con- 
fidence, and were fitted for the office, animated by Christian zeal, and 
armed with Christian prudence.t Seven such individuals were chosen ; 
the number being accidentally fixed upon as a common one, or being 
adapted to seven sections of the church. 

Thus this office originated in the immediate wants of the primitive 
church, and its special mode of operation was marked out by the pecu- 
liar situation of this first union of believers, which was in some points 
dissimilar to that of the Jewish synagogue, or of later churches. As it 
was called for by the pressure of circumstances, it certainly was not 
intended to be perfectly correspondent to an office in the Jewish syna- 
gogue, and can by no means be considered parallel to that of a common 
servant of the synagogue, (Luke iv. 20,) termed 435, tev, way met 
It was of higher importance, for at first it was the only one in the church 
besides the apostolic, and required special ability in the management of 
men’s dispositions, which might be employed in services of a higher kind, 
and which also without doubt belonged to the general idea of “ wisdom,’ 
copia. This office, having its origin in the peculiar relations of the first, 
church, was, therefore, not altogether identical with that which at a later 
period bore the same name,§ but which was subordinate to the office of 
presbyters; it took at that time a higher place than the office which it 
afterward made room for. And yet it would be wrong to deny that the 
later church office of this name developed itself from the first, and might 
be traced back to it.|] Although, as is usual in such affairs, when the 
ecclesiastical system became more complex, many changes took place in 
the office of deacons, as, for example, the management of the distribu- 
tion of alms, which pertained originally to the office of deacons alone, 
became afterwards subject to the influence of the presbyters who as-. 
sumed the whole direction of church affairs,{ and although many other 


* That they had been required to undertake the business alone, instead of entrusting 
it to deputies, pe be proved from the language in the Acts. 

+ Actsvi. 3. The word rvetua, “spirit,” (which is the true reading, dyiov. “ holy,” and 
kupiov, “of the Lord,” seeming to be only glosses) denotes that inspiration for the cause 
of the gospel which is requisite for every kind of exertion for the kingdom of God; codia 
signifies that quality which is essential for this office in particular, and imports in the 
New Testament both wisdom and prudence. 

t See Rothe’s admirable Remarks, p. 166. 

§ As Chrysostom observes in his fourteenth Homily on the Acts, § 3. 

| As the Second Trullanian Council, c. 16, which was occasioned by a special object, 
that the number of deacons for large towns might not be limited to seven. 

{| From Acts xi. 30, nothing more is to be inferred, than that when presbyters were 
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secular employments were afterwards added to this original one, yet the 
fundamental principle as well as the name.of the office remained.* In 
later times, we still find traces of the distribution of alms being consid- 
ered as the peculiar employment of deacons.t 

Here, as in many other instances in the history of the church, human 
weakness and imperfection subserved the divine wisdom, and promoted 
the interests of the kngdom of God; for by this appointment of deacons 
for the Hellenistic part of the church, distinguished men of Hellenistic 
descent and education were brought into the public service of the church, 
and the Hellenists, by their freer mental culture, were in many respects 
better qualified rightly to understand and to publish the gospel as the 
foundation of a method of salvation independent of Judaism, and intended 
for all men equally without distinction. The important consequences 
resulting from this event will appear in the course of the history. 

The institution of the office.of presbyters was probably similar in its 
origin to that of deacons. As the church was continually increasing 
in size, the details of management also multiplied; the guidance of 
all its affairs by the apostles could no lounger be conveniently combined 
with the exercise of their peculiar apostolic functions; they also wished, 
in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, not to govern alone, but 
preferred that the body of believers should govern themselves under 
their guidance; thus they divided the government of the church, which 
hitherto they had exercised alone, with tried men, who formed a pre- 

Siding council of elders, similar to that which was known in the Jewish 
synagogues under the title of 82 pr, mpeoBvTepo, “elders.”{ Possibly, 


appointed for the general superintendence of the church, the contributions intended for the 
church were handed over to them, as formerly to the apostles, when they held the exclu- 
sive management of affairs. It may be fairly supposed that the presbyters entrusted each 
of the deacons with a sum out of the common fund for distribution in his own sphere of 
operation. 

* T find no reason (with Rothe, p. 166) to doubt this; for the name was well adapted 
to denote their particular employment, and to distinguish them from persons acting in a 
more subordinate capacity, as ‘‘ ministers,” drypérar. Nor is it any objection to this that 
in Acts xxi. 8 they are merely called The Seven, for as the name of deacon was then the 
usual appellation of a certain class of officers in the church, Luke uses this expression to 
distinguish them from others of the same name, just as The Twelve denoted the apostles. 

+ Henze, at the appointment of deacons, it was required that they should “not be 
greedy of filthy lucre,” 1 Tim. iii. 8. Origen, on Matt. t. xvi. § 22, speaks of “the deacons 
managing the affairs of the church,” of dcdkovos dvocxobvtes Ta Tig ExKAnotac xphuata; and 
Cyprian, Ep. 55, says, of the deacon Felicissimus, that he was “a defrauder of the money 
committed to him, “ pecwnie commisse sibi fraudator. yen in the apostolic age, the deacon’s 
office appears to have extended to many other outward employments, and most probably 
the word “helps,” dvrzAjerc, denotes the serviceableness of their office. 1 Cor. xii. 28. 

+ Baur has lately maintained that the general government of the affairs of the church 
did not enter originally and essentially into the idea of “elders,” pecfirepor, but that 
originally every zpecBirepoe presided over a small, distinct, Christian society. From this, 
one consequence would follow, which Baur also deduces from it, that not a republican, 
but a monarchical element entered originally into the constitution of the church, a position 
which would haye most important bearings in the history of the constitution of the Chris- 
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as the formal appointment of deacons arose from a specific outward occa- 
sion, a similar, though to us unknown, event occasioned that of presby- 
ters. They were originally chosen as in the synagogue, not so much for 
the instruction and edification of the church, as for taking the lead in its 


general government. 
But as to the provision made in the primitive church for religious 


instruction and edification, we have no precise information. If we are 
justified in assuming that the course adopted in the assemblies of Gentile 
Christians,*—one proceeding from the enlightened spirit and nature of 
Christianity, which, was not confined to one station of life, or to one form 
of mental cultivation—was also the original one, we might from that 
conclude that, from the first, any one who had the ability and an inward 
call to utter his thoughts on Christian topics in a public assembly, was 
permitted to speak for the general improvement and edification.+ But 


tian church. But against this assertion we have many things to urge. Since the appoint- 
ment of presbyters in the Christian churches entirely corresponded with that of presbyters 
in the Jewish synagogue, at least in their original constitution, so we may conclude, that 
if a plurality of elders stood at the head of the synagogue, the same was the case with the 
first Christian church. But since now the synagogue, according to the ancient Jewish 
constitution, was organized on the plan of the great Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, we might 
expect that a whole college of elders would have the direction of the synagogues, as such 
a college of elders was really at the head of the Jews in a city. Luke vii. 3. Only 
those passages in which one is distinguished by the title of “ Ruler of the synagogue,” 6 
dpyovvaywyoc, Luke viii. 41, 49; xiii. 14, could favor the opinion that one, as no227 UNA, 
stood at the head of the Jewish congregation, and that the form of government was 
rather monarchical. But admitting this, still the supposition of a college of presbyters, 
presiding over the synagogue, would not be invalidated, since we also meet with a plu- 
rality of dpysovvdywyor=mpeoBvrepor, Acts xili. 15; xviii. 8,18. Yet we must make 
the qualification that in smaller places an individual, as in larger towns a plurality, stood 
at the head of the synagogue. But it adjusts the matter, and is most pobable, that 
although all presbyters were called dpy:ovvdywyor, yet one who acted as president was 
distinguished by the title of dpysovvdywyoc, as primus inter pares. In evidence of this, 
compare the first passage quoted from Luke with Mark y. 22. This is important in refer- 
ence to the later relation of bishops to presbyters. Analogy to the Jewish synagogue, 
therefore, leads us to conclude, that at the head of the first church at Jerusalem a general 
diliberative college was placed from the beginning; an opinion favored also by a com- 
parison with the college of apostles; and in the Acts a plurality of presbyters always 
actually appears next in rank to the apostles, as representatives of the church at Jerusa- 
lem. If any one is disposed to maintain that each of these presbyters presided over a 
smaller part of the church at its special meetings, still it must be thereby established that, 
notwithstanding these divided meetings, the church formed a whole, over which this de- 
liberative college of presbyters presided, and therefore the form of government was still 
republican. But even if it be probable that the whole church, which could not meet in 
one place, divided itself into several companies, still the assumption, that from the begin- 
ning the number of presbyters was equal to the number of places of assembling and to 
these subdivisions of the collective body of believers, is entirely groundless, and in the 
highest degree improbable. 

* See farther on, 

+ That in the Jewish-Christian churches, public speaking in their assemblies was not 
confined to certain authorized persons, is evident from the fact that James, in addressing 
believers of that class who were too apt to substitute talking for practising, censured 
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the first church differed from the churches subsequently formed among 
the Gentiles in one important respect, that in the latter there were no 
teachers of that degree of illumination, and possessing claim to that 
respect to which the apostles had a right, from the position in which 
Christ himself had placed them. Meanwhile, though the apostles princi- 
pally attended to the advancement of Christian knowledge, and, as 
teachers, possessed a preponderating and distinguished influence, it by no 
means follows that they monopolized the right of instructing the church. 
In proportion as they were influenced by the spirit of the Gospel, it must 
have been their aim to lead believers by their teaching to that spiritual 
maturity, which would enable them to contribute (by virtue of the 
divine life communicated to all by the Holy Spirit) to their mutual 
awakening, instruction, and improvement. Viewing the occurrences of 
the day of Pentecost as an illustration of the agency of the Divine Spirit 
in the new dispensation, we may conclude that, on subsequent occasions, 
the spiritual ardor which impelled believers to testify of the divine life, 
was not confined to the apostles. 

We find that individuals came forward, who had already devoted 
themselves to the study and interpretation of the Old Testament, and to 
meditation on divine things; and when, by the illumination of the Holy 
Spirit, they had become familiar with the nature of the gospel, they 
could with comparative ease develop and apply its truths in public ad- 
dresses. They received the gift for which there was already an adapta- 
tion in their minds—the “ gift of teaching,” ydprowa didackadiac, and, in 
consequence of it were, next to the apostles, fitted to give public instruc- 
tion. Besides that connected intellectual development of truth, there 
were also addresses, which proceeded not so much from an aptness of 
the understanding improved by exercise, and acting with a certain uni- 
formity of operation, as from an instantaneous, immediate, inward 
awakening by the power of the Holy Spirit, in which a divine afflatus 
was felt both by the speaker and hearers: to this class belonged the 
“prophecies,” the “gift of prophecy,” tpopytelat, ydptowa tpopyteiac. 
To the prophets also were ascribed the exhortations, tapaxAjaecc, 
which struck with instantaneous force the minds of the hearers.* The 
“teachers,” diddoxadot, might also possess the gift of ‘ prophecy,” zpo- 
greta, but not all who uttered particular instantaneous exhortations as. 
prophets in the church were capable of holding the office of teachers.} 
We have no precise information concerning the relation of the teach- 


them, because so many, without an inward call, prompted by self-conceit, put themselves 
forward in their assemblies as teachers. 

* The Levite Joses, who distinguished himself by his powerful addresses in the church, 
was reckoned among the prophets, and hence was called by the apostles 78 12252, Bap- 
vaBac, and this is translated in the Acts (iv. 36) uld¢ maoakAjocwc—= vide mpodyretac, 
“son of consolation, exhortation == son of prophecy.” 

+ In Acts xix. 6, as a manifestation of the spiritual gifts that followed conversion, 
‘‘ prophesying” is put next to “speaking with tongues.” 
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ers to the presbyters mm the primitive church, whether, in the ap- 
pointment of presbyters, care was taken that only those who were 
furnished with the gift of teaching should be admitted into the col- 
lege of presbyters. However, in all cases, the oversight. of the pro- 
pagation of the Christian faith—of the administration of teaching and 
of devotional exercises in the social meetings of believers, belonged to 
that general superintendence of the church which was entrusted to them; 
as in the Jewish synagogues, although it was not the special and exclusive 
office of the elders to give public exhortations, yet they exercised an 
inspection over those who spoke in their assemblies. Acts xiii, 15. In 
an epistle written towards the end of the apostolic era to an early church 
composed of Christians of Jewish descent in Palestine, (the Epistle to 
the Hebrews xiii. 7, 17,) it is presupposed that the rulers of the church 
had from the first provided for the delivery of divine truth, and watched 
over the spiritual welfare of the church, and therefore had the care of 
souls.* 

As concerns generally the development of Christianity among the Jews, 
this is the peculiar sign of its progress: the gradual transition out of 
Judaism into Christianity as a new, independent creation ;- Christianity 
presenting itself as the crowning point of Judaism in the completeness 
given to it by the Messiah—the spiritualization and transfiguration of 
Judaism ; the new, perfect law given by the Messiah coming as the ful- 
filment of the old, by the new spirit of the higher life imparted by 
the Messiah gradually developing itself in the old religious forms, to 
which it gave a real vitality. It is this conception of Christianity which 
appears in the Sermon on the Mount.t First of all, Peter comes before 
us, and then, after he had passed over the limits of the old national 
Theocracy to publish the gospel among the heathen, James appears as 
the representative of this first stage of development in its most perfect 
form.{ 

The transition from Judaism to Christianity in general developed 
itself gradually, beginning with the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah promised in the Old Testament ; and hence there were formed 
many turbid mixtures of the Jewish religious spirit with Christianity, in 
which the Jewish element predominated, and the Christian principle was 
depressed and hindered from distinctly unfolding itself. There were 
many with whom faith in the Messiahship of Jesus was added to their 
former religious views, only as an insulated, outward fact, without de- 
veloping a new principle in their inward life and disposition—baptized 
Jews who acknowledged Jesus as the Messiah, and expected his speedy 
return for the establishment of the Messianic kingdom in a temporal 
form, as they were wont to represent it to themselves from their carnal, 


* Rothe, p. 241, has justly commented on the significance of these passages. 

+ See Life of Christ, p. 223, seq, 

{ See, farther on, the characteristics of James, and the development of the various types 
of doctrine, 
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Jewish stand-point ; they received new precepts from Him as so many 
positive commands, without rightly understanding their sense and spirit, 
and were little distinguished in their lives from the common Jews. 
That Jesus faithfully observed the form of the Jewish law, was as- 
sumed by them as a proof that that form would always retain its value. 
They clung to the letter, the spirit was always a mystery; they could 
not understand in what sense he declared that he came not to destroy 
the law but to fulfil it. They adhered to not destroying it according to 
the letter, without understanding what was meant according to the spirit, 
since what was meant by /wifilling it was equally unknown to them. 
Such persons would easily fall away from the faith which had never been 
in them a truly living one, when they found that their carnal expecta- 
tions were not fulfilled, as is implied in the language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. As the common Jewish spirit manifested itself as a one-sided 
attachment to externals in religion, a cleaving to the letter and outward 
forms without any development and appropriation of the spirit, a pre- 
ference for the shell without the kernel; so it appeared in the Jews as 
opposed to the reception of the gospel-and to the renovation of the 
heart by it, as an overvaluation of the outward observance of the law 
whether in Geremonies or in a certain outward propriety, and as an undue 
estimation of a merely historical faith, something external to the soul, 
consisting only in outward profession, either of faith in one God as crea- 
tor and governor, or in Jesus as the Messiah, as if the essence of religion 
were placed in either one or the other, or as if a righteousness before 
God could be thereby obtained; it was the stand-point of a predomin- 
ating outwardness of religion and religious life. The genius of the gospel 
had therefore to present itself in opposition to this two-fold species of 
religious externality, as we shall see in the sequel. At first it was the 
element of Pharisaic Judaism, which mingled itself with, and disturbed 
the pure Christian truth ; at a later period Christianity aroused the at- 
tention of those mystical or theosophic tendencies which, in opposition 
to Pharisaism cleaving rigidly to the letter, and to a carnal Judaism had 
developed themselves partly, and more immediately as a reaction out of 
the inward religious element and spirit of Judaism, partly under the in- 
fluence of Oriental and Grecian mental tendencies, by which the unbend- 
ing and rugged Judaism was softened and made more flexible, though 
to the injury ofits original theistic character; and from this quarter 
other erroneous mixtures with Christianity proceeded, which cramped 
and depressed the pure development of the Word and Spirit. 

We shall now pass on from the first internal development 6f the Chris: 
tian Church among the Jews to its outward fortunes. 
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CHA LT iy til. 


THE OUTWARD CONDITION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH: ITS PERSECUTIONS 
AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 


Ir does not appear that the Pharisees, though they had taken the lead 
in the condemnation of Christ, were eager, after that event, to persecute 
his followers. They looked on the illiterate Galileans as worthy of no 
further attention, especially since they strictly observed the ceremonial 
law, and at first abstained from controverting the peculiar tenets of their 
party; they allowed them to remain undisturbed, like some other sects 
by whom their own interests were not affected. But instead of the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees came forward as persecutors of the Gospel 
which was spreading in every direction with unrestrained power. The 
earnestness and zeal with which the disciples testified of the Risen Say- 
iour, and of the hope of a future Resurrection founded on him, must have 
rendered them hateful to this sect. A predominant negative tendency 
will always be suspicious and mistrustful of popular movements which 
proceed from a positive religious interest, and from aspirations relating 
to the future world; and from suspicion, it is easily roused to active 
hostility. And the Sadducees were noted for their harshness and inhu- 
manity. Since they could not venture to oppugn directly and openly the 
doctrines of the Pharisees, they must have welcomed the opportunity of 
attacking, under another pretext, a sect zealous for those doctrines, and 
rapidly spreading, and of bringing the authority of the Sanhedrim to 
bear against them. But what served to render the Christians hateful to 
the Sadducees, must have contributed to render the Pharisees favorably 
disposed towards them.* 

Meanwhile, the church was enabled continually to enlarge itself. An 
ever-increasing number were attracted and won by that irresistible 
spiritual power which was manifested in the primitive church; the 
apostles also, by miracles wrought in the confidence and power of faith,’ 
first roused the attention of carnal men, and then made use of this im- 
pression to bring them to an acknowledgment of the divine power of 


* This is contrary to the opinion maintained by Dr. Baur, who, in his work on Paul, p. 
34, will not allow any historical truth in the account contained in the Acts, of the perse- 
.cutions excited by the Sadducees against the Christians, and calls in question generally 
the truth of the account respecting these early persecutions. He sees in it nothing but 
an a priori combination. “ Since the discourses of the disciples,” he thinks, “ could con- 
tain nothing more important than the testimony to the resurrection of Jesus, no more em- 
bittered and decided opponents of it need be imagined than the Sadducees, the avowed 
deniers of the doctrine of a Resurrection.” We must here, as in relation to other points, 
recognise the objective historical pragmatism which this kind of criticism would change 
into a subjective. 
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Him in whose name such wonders were performed, and to hold Him 
forth to them as the deliverer from all evil. Peter, especially, possessed 
in an extraordinary degree that gift of faith which enabled him to per- 
form cures, of which a remarkable example is recorded in the third 
chapter of the Acts. 

When Peter and John, at one of the usual hours of prayer, about 
three in the afternoon, were going into the temple, they found at one of 
the gates of the temple (whose precincts, as afterwards those of Christian 
churches, were a common resort of beggars) a man who had been lame 
from his birth. While he was looking for alms from them, Peter uttered 
the memorable words, which plainly testified to the conscious possession of 
a divine power that could go far beyond the common powers of man 
and of nature; and which, pronounced with such confidence, carried 
the pledge of their fulfilment: ‘Silver and gold have I none; but such 
as I have, give I thee. In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, rise up and 
walk.” When the man, who had been universally known as a lame 
beggar, was seen standing with joy by the side of his two benefactors 
to whom he clung with overflowing gratitude, a crowd full of curiosity 
and astonishment collected around the apostles as they were leaving the 
temple, and seemed ready to pay them homage as persons of peculiar 
sanctity. But Peter said to them,* ‘‘ Why do you look full of wonder 
on us, as if we had done this by our own power and holiness? Ié is 
not our work, but the work of the Holy One whom ye rejected and 
delivered up to the Gentiles, whose death ye demanded, though a heathen 
judge wished to let him go, and felt compelled to acknowledge his inno- 
cence.” We here meet with the charge which ever since the day of 
Pentecost, Peter had been used to bring forward, in order to lead the 
Jews to a consciousness of their guilt, to repentance, and to faith. 
“God himself has by subsequent events justified Him whom ye con- 
demned, and proved your guilt. That God who was with our fathers, 
and revealed his presence by miraculous events, has now revealed him- 
self by the glorification of Him whom ye condemned. Ye have put 
him to death, as God had predestined in order to bestow on us a divine 
life of everlasting blessedness; but God raised him from the dead, and we 
are the eye-witnesses of his resurrection. The believing confidence im- 
planted in our hearts by him, has effected this miracle before your eyes.” 
Peter would have spoken in a different strain to obstinate unbelievers. 
But here he hoped to meet with minds open to conviction. He 
therefore avoided saying what would only exasperate and repel them. 
After he had said what tended to convince them of their guilt, he adopted 
a milder tone, to infuse confidence and to encourage the contrite. He 
brought forward what might be said in extenuation of those who had 
united in the condemnation of Christ, ‘that in ignorance they had de 


* Acts 3, 12 ff. 
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nied the Messiah,”* and that as far as they and their rulers had acted in ig- 
norance, it was in consequence of a higher necessity. It was the eternal 
counsel of God that the Messiah should suffer for the salvation of men, 
as had been predicted by the prophets. But now is the time for you to 
prove that you have erred only through ignorance; now allow yourselves 
to be brought to a sense of your unrighteousness by the fact of which 
you are witnesses; now repent and believe in Jesus as the Messiah, and 
seek through him that forgiveness of your sins which he is ready to 
bestow. Thus only can you expect deliverance from all evil, and full 
salvation ; for he is now hidden from your bodily eyes, and, exalted to 
heaven, reveals himself as invisibly efficient by miracles, such as those 
you have witnessed ; but when the time arrives for the completion of all 
things, that great period to which all the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment point from the beginning, then will he appear again on earth to 
effect that completion; for Mosest and the prophets have spoken before- 
hand of what is to be performed by the Messiah, as the consummation 
of all things. And you are the persons to whom these promises of the 
prophets will be fulfilled; to you belong the promises which God gave 
to your fathers, the promise given to Abraham, that through his 
posterity all the families of the earth should be blessed.[ As one day a 
blessing from this promised seed of Abraham shall extend to all the na- 
tions of the earth,§ so shall it first be fulfilled to you, if you turn from 
your sins to him.|| 

The commotion produced among the people who gathered round the 
apostles in the precincts of the temple, at last aroused the attention and 
suspicion of the priests, whose office it was to perform the service in the 


* Peter by no means acquits them of all criminality, as the connexion of his words 
with what he had before said plainly shows; for he had brought forward the example of 
Pilate to point out how great was the criminality of those who, even in their blindness, 
condemned Jesus; but ignorance may be more or less culpable, according to the difference 
of the persons. ; 

+ Peter here appeals to the passage in Deuteronomy xviii. 15, 18, where certainly 
according to the connexion, only the prophets in general, by whom God continually en- 
lightened and guided his people, are contrasted with the false soothsayers and magicians 
of idolatrous nations. But yet, as the Messiah was the last of these promised prophets, 
to be followed by no other, in whom the whole prophetic system found its centre and 
consummation, so far this passage in its spirit may justly be applied to the Messiah ; 
though we cannot affirm that Peter himself was distinctly aware of the difference between 
the right interpretation of the letter, according to grammatical and logical rules, and its 
application in spirit, an application certainly not arbitrary, but grounded on an historical 
necessity. 

¢ This promise, Gen. xii. 3; xviii. 18; xxii, 18, according to its highest relation 
which must be found in the organic development of the kingdom of God, is fulfilled by the 
Messiah. ; 

§ On the sense in which, at that time, Peter understood this, see above, pp. 19, 20. 

| It is worthy of remark how entirely the speech of the Apostle Peter conforms to tho 
particular development of Christianity at that period, containing nothing belonging toa later 
stage of development, as a speech invented by the narrator would have been likely to do, 
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temple, and to preserve order there. The two apostles, with the 
cured cripple who kept close to them, were apprehended, and as 
it was now evening, too late for any judicial proceedings, were put 
in confinement till the next day.* When brought before the Sanhe- 


* Gfrérer imagines that he can show that this narrative was only a legendary echo of 
the accounts in the Gospels, a transference of the miracles of Christ to the apostles, and 
he often applies this mode of interpretation to the first part of the Acts. Thus he main- 
tains, that the words in Acts iv. 7, “By what power and by what name have ye done 
this?” are copied from the question addressed to Christ, Luke xx. 2: “Tell us by what 
authority thou doest these things ?” and that this is proved to be a false transference, be- 
cause the question stands in its right place in the Gospel history, but not in the narrative 
of the Acts: “ for, according to the Jewish notions, every one might cure diseases.” But 
though the cure of a disease need not occasion any further inquiries, yet a cure which ap- 
peared to be accomplished by supernatural power, might properly call forth the inquiry, 
Whence did he who performed it profess to receive the power? ‘The question involved, 
and it was so understood by Peter, an accusation that he professed to have received power 
for performing such things, through his connection with an individual who had been con- 
demned by the Sanhedrim. The question was intended to call forth a confession of guilt. 
Equally groundless is Gfrorer’s supposition, that the quotation in Acts iv. 11, ‘‘ This is the 
stone which was set at nought of you builders,” refers to Matthew xxi. 42, and can only 
be understood by sucha reference. The connexion of the passage is sufficiently explicit, 
and is as follows: “If ye call us to account for the testimony we bear to Jesus as the 
Messiah, ye will verify what was predicted in that passage of the Psalms. The Jesus of 
Nazareth condemned by the heads of the Jewish polity, is honored by God to be made the 
foundation on which the whole kingdom of God rests. He has received from God the 
power by which we effect such miracles.” 

Gfrorer further remarks, that the plainest proof that this narrative is defective in histor- 
ical truth lies in verse 16, “‘ What shall we do to these men? for that indeed a notable 
miracle hath been done by them is manifest to all them that dwell in Jerusalem, and we 
cannot deny it;” he asserts that these persons could not have so expressed themselves. 
But if the author of this account has put in the mouth of the Sanhedrim what he believed 
might be presumed to be the thoughts that influenced their conduct, can it on that account 
be reasonably inferred that the narrative is in the main unhistorical? The same remark 
applies to Baur’s objections, page 18. An exact account of what took place in the Sanhe- 
drim we cannot indeed expect. We know, to begin with, that we have not before us a 
formal legal deposition. But the want of such a document can be no reason for casting 
doubt upon the whole fransaction. Do we pronounce the historical narratives of the an- 
cients to be untrustworthy, because the speeches they contain were composed in accordance 
with the sentiments of the persons to whom they are attributed? But with the ancients 
we recognize that art in composition which lets every one say what he might have said 
from his stand-point, and in his own character. In the accounts now under consideration, 
on the contrary, this objectivity of historical art is wanting, and where, as frequently oc- 
curs in the Acts, original accounts, such as are furnished by the discourses of Peter or Paul, 
do not form the basis, we cannot be surprised, if, in such artless narratives, the principle 
that was believed to animate the proceedings against the Christians should be put into the 
mouths of the actors as their subjective motive. Lastly, the conduct of the Sanhedrim is 
by no means so marked by want of discernment and of good seuse as to render the narrative 
palpably unhistorical. From their stand-point the Sanhedrim could not recognize a miracle 
in the cure of the lame man. And yet, as they had no means at hand to explain the whole 
as an imposture, and to convince the people of it, they were obliged to hush up the affair, 
if possible, without arousing afresh, by more violent and forcible measures, the popular 
enthusiasm which they wished to allay, But, certainly, every plan will prove at last 
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drim,* Peter, full of holy inspiration, and raised by it above the fear of 
man, testified to the rulers of the Jewish nation that only by the might 
of him whom they had crucified, but whom God had raised from the 
dead, it had come to pass, that they beheld this man standing in per- 
fect soundness before them.t He was the stone despised by the build- 
ers, (those who wished to be the leaders of God’s people,) who had be- 
come the foundation-stone on which the whole building of God’s king- 
dom must rest. Psalm exviii. 22. There was no other means of obtain- 
ing salvation, but by faith in Him alone, 

The members of the Sanhedrim were astonished to hear men, who had 
not been educated in the Jewish schools, and whom they despised as _ 
illiterate, speak with such confidence and power, and they knew not 
what to make of the undeniable fact, the cure of the lame man; but 
their prejudices and spiritual pride would not allow them to investigate 
more closely the cause of the fact which had taken place before their 
eyes. They only wished to suppress the excitement which the event 
had occasioned, for they could not charge any false doctrine on the 
apostles, who taught a strict observance of the law. Perhaps also the 
secret, though not altogether decided friends, whom the cause of Christ 
had from the first among the members of the Sanhedrim, exerted an 
influence in favor of the accused.{ The schism likewise between the 


to be devoid of sense, which is undertaken against a movement in men’s minds 
founded on perfect justice and undeniable truth,—a folly which earthly rulers are still apt 
to repeat. 

* Baur is certainly right, when in the words ei¢ ‘Ispovoadnu, Acts iv. 5, he finds an 
implication that the members of the Sanhedrim were not all then present in Jerusalem, p. 
16. But when he detects here a design on the part of the inventive historian, to insinuate 
how very important the affair was regarded by the authorities, we cannot agree with him. 
If he had written with this design he certainly would not have satisfied himself with such an 
intimation, but would have expressed much more strongly what he wished to be noticed. 
In this form of expression we see nothing more than that it was known to the reporter, 
. who, from his proximity, was best acquainted with the events, that a part of the members 
of the Sanhedrim were not then residing in the city, and were perhaps scattered about the 
adjacent country, and that his knowledge of this circumstance unconsciously affected his 
phraseology. So that, on the contrary, in this little turn of expression we find a mark of 
originality and the absence of design. 

+ Baur is also disposed to see something unhistorical in the appearing of the lame 
man after his cure, with the two apostles, before the Sanhedrim. But whichever may 
have been the case, whether he was seized in company with the apostles and brought 
forth at the same time, or whether he appeared by the special orders of the Sanhedrim, 
because the corpus delicti related to him; in either case there is‘nothing improbable. The 
Savhedrim, or a party in it, might have wished to try whether they could not succeed, by a 
personal inspection, or cross-examination of the man, to elicit something which might be 
turned against the apostles, or tend to allay the popular ferment. Finally, the presence 
of the man who was made whole, at these proceedings, is, by no means, one of those es- 
sential points with which the truth of the whole narrative stands or falls. 

{ Baur considers that, what I have here regarded as possible, and as able, perhaps, to 
explain the transaction, is a gross perversion of historical writing, p. 21. “Nothing can be 
more blamable,” he says, ‘than an historical method which, instead of examining a mat- 
ter openly, freely, and thoroughly, arbitrarily introduces fictions in the place of historical 
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Pharisaic and Sadducean parties in the Sanhedrim, might have had a 
favorable influence on the conduct of that assembly towards the Chris- 
tians. Hence, without making any specific charge against the apostles, 
they satisfied themselves with imposing silence upon them by a peremp- 
tory mandate; which, according to the existing ecclesiastical constitution 
of the Jews, the Sanhedrim was competent to issue, being the highest 
tribunal in matters of faith, without whose sanction no one could be ac- 
knowledged as having a divine commission. The apostles protested that 
they could not comply with a human injunction, if it was at variance 
with the laws of God, and that they could not be silent respecting what ~ 
they had seen and heard; the Sanhedrim, however, repeated the prohibi- 
tion, and added threats of punishment in case of disobedience. 
Meanwhile this miracle, so publicly wrought, the force of Peter’s ad- 
dress, and the vain attempt to silence him by threats, had the effect of 
increasing the number of Christian professors to about two thousand.* 
As the apostles, without giving themselves any concern about the injunc- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, labored according to the intention they had pub- 
licly avowed, both by word and deed for the spread of the gospel,} it is 


truth.” But such a method I believe myself never to have been chargeable with. I 
have only offered this as a conjecture, to which I attach no great weight. The example 
of a Nicodemus, which, indeed, will find no favor at the tribunal of a criticism that is 
founded on a system of fictions, proves that there might be secret friends of the cause of 
Christ in the Sanhedrim, and in the Acts (ch. vi. 7) it is remarked that “a great company 
of the priests were obedient to the faith.” Lastly, the representation I have given of the 
transaction stands in no need of such a conjecture to free the narrative from the charge of 
internal improbability. I wish the impartial reader to decide for himself, which of us, Dr. 
Baur or myself, lies most open to the charge of substituting arbitrary fictions for historical 
truths. ‘ 5 

* We must here notice Baur’s assertion, that the numbers in the Acts appear altogether 
unhistorical. Baur reasons thus, p. 37: ‘The number of believers mentioned in Acts i. 15, 
(about an hundred and twenty) is manifestly false, for it contradicts the statement of 
the Apostle Paul, in 1 Cor. xv. 6, that Christ, after his resurrection, appeared to more 
than five hundred brethren at once. If this small number be manifestly incorrect, then 
the large numbers which afterwards occur in the Acts are not more trustworthy, and we 
must come to the conclusion that the small number preceded: the large ones only to give a 
more vivid impression of the rapid and important increase of the church, which makes 
each class of numbers, the small and the great, equally suspicious.” Hvyen if Baur’s sup- 
position were correct, the correctness of the conclusion he draws from it is by no means 
evident; for of this artificial design in the use of small and large numbers, to render more 
illustrious by the contrast the Divine in the rapid spread of the church, I can find no trace 
in the simple, artless representation, nor of any of those little trickeries which Dr. Baur 
palms upon the author of the Acts; and I think that the natural construction of the book 
must make this impression upon every ingenuous and unperverted mind. But the suppo- 
sition itself I cannot allow to be valid. I can see no contradiction between the account 
in the Acts and Paul’s statement; for the reference in Acts i. 15, is not to the sum total 
of the whole Christian church, but merely to the number of those who were assembled in 
that place. Nor can I see what Baur further maintains, that the persecution raised against 
Stephen will not allow us to suppose that the church was so large and important, since it 
is by no means clear that all the Christians in Jerusalem must haye been affected by that 
persecution. ; 

+ Dr. Baur charges me with a grave fault in my historical investigations—that I have 
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not surprising that they were soon brought again before the Sanhedrim 
as contumacious. When the president reproached them for their diso- 
bedience, Peter renewed his former protestation: “We must obey God 
rather than man. And the God of our fathers,” he proceeded to say, 
‘ig he who has called us to testify concerning Him of whom ye have for- 
bidden us to speak. By his omnipotence he has raised that Jesus whom 
ye crucified, and has exalted him to be the leader and redeemer of his 
people, that through him all may be called to repentance, and receive 
from him the forgiveness of their sins. This we testify, and this the 
Holy Spirit testifies in the hearts of those who believe on him.”* ‘These 


not mentioned the wonderful deliverance of Peter from prison. THe finds in the omission 
a failure to consistently carry outga naturalistic principle, a dishonorable concealment of 
difficulties. He maintains that the alternative is necessary, either to confine oneself to a 
simple, literally true relation, or allow historical criticism, if we believe it cannot be got 
rid of altogether, to exercise allits rights. Certainly, if my work had been exegetical,a Com- 
mentary on the Acts, I must necessarily have occupied myself with the examination of that 
special point—the opinion to be formed respecting the appearance of the angel, and 
Peter's wonderful release—what relation the subjective conception in the narrative of the 
Acts bore to the objective of the actual fact. But as an historical writer, I was justified 
in making a selection from the narrative, of what appeared suitable to a pragmatical ob- 
ject; I was nowise bound to treat every point with equal fulness. The deliverance of 
Peter from prison was no very important link for me in the pragmatical connection of the 
history. But since Dr. Baur has desired that I should express myself on this point, which 
1 passed over in silence, I find no reason why I should not do it with the utmost frank- 
ness. Iam not troubled at the reproach of partiality, nor of inconsistency, nor of indecision, 
nor of weakness of faith. Iam not prevented by a priori grounds from admitting the an- 
gelic appearance; but the account is not sufficiently definite and exact to accredit such a 
fact, and in the words of Peter, spoken before thgSanhedrim, no allusion to such a release is 
found. But if I acknowledge a break in the historical connection of this occurrence, and 
some alloy mixed with the purely historical, it by no means follows that there is no his- 
torical truth at the basis, and still less that everything related in the Acts was fabricated 
with a design to magnify the apostles. This I cannot admit even in the particular case 
where I acknowledge a mixture of the unhistorical. I would rather say, that the fact 
of a release by a special divine guidance, to us unknown, became involuntarily transferred 
into the appearance of an angel of the Lord, who freed Peter from prison. As to the 
alternative laid down by Dr. Baur, I admit it, and avow that criticism must be granted its 
full right in these investigations. But in the way Dr. Baur applies it, I cannot recognise its 
full right, but only an arbitrariness against which, in accordance with my convictions of 
the duty of an historical inquirer, I must declare myself, in its application not only to this, 
but to any other historical question. ‘This criticism, professedly so free from assumption, 
proceeds on assumptions which I must reject as unfounded; and hence the opposition 
which exists between our modes of treating the history of Christianity. 

* These words (Acts v. 32) are by many understood, as if by the expression “ that obey,” 
meOapxovvrec, the apostles were intended, and as if the sense of the passage were this: We 
testify of these things, as the eye-witnesses chosen by Him; and the Holy Spirit, in 
whose power we have performed this cure, testifies by the works which we accomplish in 
his name. Such an interpretation is certainly possible. But it is more natural, as we 
apply the first clause to the apostles, to apply the second to those who received their 
message in faitb, and to whom the truth of this message was verified, independently of 
their human testimony, by the divine witness of the Holy Spirit in their hearts; to whom 
the Holy Spirit himself gave a pledge that, by faith in Jesus, they had received forgive- 
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words of Peter at once aroused the wrath of the Sadducees and Fanatics, 
and many of them were clamorous for putting the apostles to death; but 
amidst the throng of infuriated zealots, one voice of temperate wisdom 
might be heard. Gamaliel,* one of the seven most distinguished teachers 
of the Law, (the Rabbanim,) thus addressed the members of the Sanhe- 
drim: ‘‘ Consider well what ye do to these men. Many founders of sects 
and party-leaders have appeared in our day; they have at first acquired 
great notoriety, but in a short time they and their cause have come to 
nothing.” He proved his assertion by several examples of commotions 
and insurrections which happened about that period among the Jews. 


ness of sins and a divine life, This interpretation is also to be preferred, because Peter, 
after the day of Pentecost, was always wont to appeal to that objective testimony which 
the Holy Spirit produced in all believers. If the first interpretation were correct, since 
the emphasis would lie on jwueic, we,” and the Holy Spirit by us, the last clause should 
accordingly have been juiv toic mevlapyotou, “to us who obey.” 

* Baur, in p. 35 of his work above referred to, considers the introduction of Gamaliel 
as somewhat unhistorical, and the words ascribed to him as a fabrication. What was 
really historical (he declares) could only amount to this, that at that time the view pre- 
vailed among the rulers of the Jews that it might be best to leave the cause of Jesus to 
its own fate, in the certain presumption that in a short time it would be seen how little 
there was init; and on this presumption the speech was framed which the historian puts 
into the mouth of Gamaliel. But we find nothing at all which can justify such a recasting 
of history. The speech ascribed to Gamaliel is so characteristic and individual, that we 
are the less inclined to call in question the fact that it was actually spoken, and spoken by 
Gamaliel. It perfectly suits the position which this teacher of the law, as he is repre- 
sented in the text, occupied among the Jews. The man who could form an intelligent 
judgment of Grecian literature, was also capable of rising to this higher historical stand- 
point in his judgment of Christianity. That Paul, who was at first animated by a fanatical 
fury against Christianity, proceeded from his school, is no argument to the contrary; for it 
is allowed how little right we have to judge of teachers by their scholars. Let it be recol- 
lected, too, that this was before Stephen made his appearance, which placed Christianity 
in a far more odious light to the party of the Pharisees. And if the mention of the ex- 
ample of Theudas is an anachronism, which did not proceed from Gamaliel, yet it by no 
means follows that the text, the leading idea of the speech, did not come from him. The 
characteristic opening words of Gamaliel, by the sharp impress they bear, might easily be 
amplified, and it would be very natural that Gamaliel should appeal to examples from 
history in support of his advice. This is what we consider as certain. Baur maintains 
that if the narrative in the Acts of what had preceded these transactions in the Sanhedrim 
be correct, Gamaliel could not have uttered such words; for history, to the evidence of 
which he appealed, would have already determined the question. Here, then, is the 
dilemma, either Gamaliel did not utter this, or all which is here told of the miracles of the 
apostles, and the extension of the Christian church, did not really take place. But we 
cannot acknowledge the correctness of this dilemma. No external evidence is sufficient 
to effect in man a complete change of his religious and intellectual convictions, Although 
the power with which Christianity diffused itself, and what he had learned of the wonder- 
ful cures performed by the apostles, would strike Gamaliel with astonishment, yet they were 
not sufficient to lead him to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, and to that point he must 
haye come already, if the evidence of history had been all that was needful to decide the 
question for him. 

+ The mention of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, occasions, as is well known, a great 
difficulty, since his insurrection seems as if it could be no other than that mentioned by 
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They might safely leave this affair also to itself. If of human origin, it 
would speedily come to an end; but if it should be something divine, 
vain would be the attempt to put it down by human power, and let them 
see to it, that they were not guilty of rebellion against God. 

Too much has been attributed to these words of Gamaliel, when it has 
been inferred from them that he was a secret adherent of the gospel ;* 
the connection he kept up with the Jewish schools of theology precludes 
such a supposition. By the traditions of the Gemara we are justified in 
considering him one of the freethinking Jewish theologians, as we also 
learn from his being in favor of the cultivation of Grecian literature ;t 
and from his peculiar mental constitution we might likewise infer, that 
he could be easily moved by an impression of the divine, even in ap- 
pearances which did not bear the stamp of his party. Many of his 
expressions, which are preserved in the Mishna, mark him plainly enough 
to have been a strict Pharisee, as he is described by his pupil Paul; 
the great respect, too, in which he has ever been held by the Jews is a 
sufficient proof that they never doubted the soundness of his creed, that 
he could not be accused of any suspicious connection with the heretical 
sect. On the one hand, he had a clear perception of the fact, that all 
fanatical movements are generally rendered more violent by opposition, 
and that what in itself is insignificant, is often raised into importance by 
forcible attempts to suppress it. On the other hand, the manner in 
which the apostles spoke and acted must have made some impression on 
a man not wholly prejudiced’; while their exact observance of the law, 
and hostile attitude towards Sadduceeism, must have disposed him 
more strongly in their favor, and hence the thought might have arisen 
in his mind that, after all, there was perhaps something divine in the 
cause they advocated. His counsel prevailed; no heavier punishment 
than scourging was inflicted on the apostles for their disobedience, and 
they were dismissed after the former prohibition had been repeated. 

Up to this time the members of the new sect, being strict observers 
of the law, and agreeing with the Pharisees in their opposition to the 
Sadducees, appeared in a favorable light to at least the moderate of the 


Josephus, Antiq. xx. 5,1; but to admit this would involve an anachronism. It is very 
possible that, at different times, two persons named Theudas raised a sedition among the 
Jews, as the name was by no means uncommon, Origen (against Celsus, i. 57) mentions 
a Theudas before the birth of Christ, but his testimony is not of great weight, for perhaps 
he fixed the time by the account in the Acts. It is also possible that Luke, in the rela- 
tion of the event which he had before him, found the example of Theudas adduced as 
something analogous, or that one name has happened to be substituted for another. In 
either case it is of little importance. 

* In the Clementines, i. 65, on the principle of fraus pia, it is supposed that, by the 
advice of the apostles, he remained a member of the Sanhedrim, and concealed his real 
faith in order to act for the advantage of the Christians, and to give them secret informas 
tion ofall the designs formed against them. 

+ See Jost’s History of the Israelites, vol. iii. p. 170. 
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former.* But this amicable relation was at an end as soon as they came, 
or threatened to come, into open conflict with the principles of Pharisaism 
itself, as soon as the spirit of the new doctrine was felt to be more dis- 
tinctly antagonistic—an effect produced by an individual, memorable on 
this account in the early annals of Christianity, the proto-martyr Stephen. 

The deacons, as we have already remarked, were primarily appointed 
for a secular object, but in the discharge of their special duty they fre- 
quently came in contact with home and foreign Jews; and since men had 
been chosen for this office who were full of Christian zeal, full of Christian 
faith, and full of Christian wisdom and prudence, they possessed both 
the inward call and the ability to make use of these numerous opportu- 
nities for the spread of the gospel among the Jews. In these attempts 
Stephen particularly distinguished himself. As a man of Hellenistic 
descent and education, he was better fitted than a native of Palestine to 
enter into the views of those foreign Jews who had synagogues for 
their exclusive use at Jerusalem, and thus to lead them to receive the 
gospel. The Holy Spirit, who hitherto had employed as instruments for 
the spread of the gospel, only Palestinian Jews, now fitted for his ser- 
vice an individual of very different culture, the Hellenistic Stephen; and 
the result of this choice was very important. 

Although what we say is disputed by persons occupying two oppo- 
site stand-points—those who in a rude and lifeless manner advocate the 
supernatural in Christianity, and those who deny everything supernatural, 
—yet we cannot give up an idea which is of importance in relation to 
the development of Christianity from the beginning, namely, that the 
supernatural and the natural, the Divine and the human, always work 
together in harmony. 

Although the Holy Spirit alone, according to the Saviour’s promise, 
could lead the apostles to a clear perception of the contents of the whole 
trutht announced by himself; yet the quicker or slower development of 
. this perception was in many respects dependent on the mental peculiarity 
and the special results of the general and religious culture, of the indi- 
viduals who were thus to be enlightened by the Holy Spirit. In one 
individual the development of Christian consciousness was prepared for 
by his previous stand-point; and hence, under the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, a knowledge (yvéotc) of Christian truth rapidly developed itself 
from faith (miore¢) ; whereas, for another to attain the same insight, the 
bounds which confined his previous stand-point must be first broken 
down by the power of the Holy Spirit operating in a more immediate 
- manner, by a new additional revelation (dmoxdAvyuic). Thus we per- 
ceive how the mixing of the theocratic element, which had served for the 


* See Schneckenburger’s Essay in his Beitrdgen zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, 
DS le 

+ Christ did not promise the apostles indefinitely that the Holy Spirit should guide 
them into all things, but into the whole of the truth, which he came to announce for the 
salvation of mankind. John xvi.13. See Life of Christ, p. 400. 
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development of the Hebrew nation, with Grecian culture, must have 
served to prepare the way for understanding the truth revealed by Christ; 
for thus the coarse and narrow Jewish spirit was refined and expanded, 
so that it could follow more easily the development of Christian truth 
when it broke through the limits of Jewish nationality. 

When Christ spoke to his apostles of certain things which they could 
not yet comprehend, but which must be first revealed to them by the 
Holy Spirit, he, no doubt, referred to the nature of that worship of God 
which is not necessarily confined to place or time, or to any kind what- 
ever of outward observances—the worship in spirit and in truth, with 
which the abolition of the Mosaic ceremonial law (that wall of separation 
between the chosen people of God and other nations, Eph. ii. 14), and 
the union of all nations in one spiritual worship and one faith, were 
closely connected. The apostles, doubtless, had by this time understoed, 
through the illumination of the Holy Spirit, the nature of the spiritual 
worship founded on faith; but the consequences flowing from it in rela- 
tion to outward Judaism they had not yet clearly apprehended. In this 
respect, their stand-point resembled Luther’s after he had attained a liy- 
ing faith in justification, in reference to outward Catholicism, ere he had, . 
by the further maturing of his Christian knowledge, abjured that also; 
and that of many who before and since the Reformation have attained to 
vital Christianity, though still to a degree enthralled in the fetters of 
Catholicism. Thus the Christian consciousness of the apostles could not 
be developed into a clear perception of the truth in this respect, till by 
the power of the Holy Spirit they had been freed from the fetters of 
their strictly Jewish training. On the other hand, the Hellenistic Ste- 
phen needed not to attain this mental freedom by a new immediate oper- 
ation of the Holy Spirit, for he was already, by his early development 
in Hellenistic culture, more free from these fetters; he was not so much 
entangled in Jewish nationality ; and hence his faith could in this respect 
be more readily developed into Christian knowledge, and he could more 
easily and quickly attain to the apprehension of that which is grounded 
in the nature of Christian truth, and is intimated in single expressions of 
Christ. 

If there had been given to us a pragmatic historical narrative of 
these facts, after the manner of the classic historians of antiquity, pre- 
senting everything in its genetic development, and distinguishing the 
various forces in actions and events, we might be able to determine 
more exactly the position which Stephen occupied,—his relation to Paul 
in the development of Christianity. But since the accounts in the Acts - 
are not of this sort, and contain many gaps, nothing is left for us but to 
adopt that divining and combining process, by which many passages in 
history have first been placed in their true light; which can find in frag- 
ments a whole, and, where only effects are presented to the eye, can 
educe and lay open their principles and causes. Stephen disputed much, 
as we are expressly told in ch. vi. 9, with the foreign Hellenistic Jews, 
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and we may justly assume that the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah, and of his work as truly Messianic, formed the subject of these 
disputations—that Stephen used the Old Testament to lead the Hellen- 
istic Jews to this acknowledgment, and that consequently these disputa- 
tions would relate to the exposition of the Old Testament. Great irrita- 
tion was excited against Stephen, such as had never till that time been 
called forth on the question whether Jesus was the Messiah. The San- 
hedrim had believed that it was necessary to check the spread of the 
new sect; but of an upstir among the people in relation to it, no trace 
had yet been seen; something new, therefore, must have intervened by 
which the acknowledgemept of the Messiahship of Jesus had become so 
offensive to those who adhered to the established religion. And this 
supposition is confirmed by the charge brought against Stephen by the 
parties who were thus irritated: “ We have heard him speak blasphem- 
ous words against Moses and against God,” Acts vi. 11. Now for the 
first time since Christ personally had ceased to be the object of the at- 
tacks of the Pharisaic party, was such an accusation heard against a 
Christian; for hitherto the believers, agreeing with the Pharisees in the 
strict observance of the Mosaic Law, had given occasion for no such 
charge. Evidently, it was not the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah, but the manner in which Stephen spoke of the Messianic work 
of Jesus, and of the effects that would be produced by Christianity, that 
was the occasion of this charge of heresy. The charge of uttering blas- 
phemy against Moses would lead us to infer that Stephen was the first 
who presented the Gospel in opposition to the Mosaic Law, and had 
spoken against its justifying power and perpetual validity ; and this, to 
the Jews, who made all justification and sanctification to depend on 
the law, and believed in its indefeasible validity, must have appeared 
as blaspheming the divine authority of Moses. It would also appear to 
them as blasphemy against God, in whose name, and as whose ambassa- 
dor, Moses appeared, and who had promised an ever-enduring validity 
to his law. Stephen, we may presume, as Paul at a later ‘period, en- 
deavored to prove from the prophetic passages of the Old Testament, 
that too much was ascribed to the law from the ordinary Jewish stand- 
point, and that the Old Testament itself pointed to a higher position, 
to which it was only preparatory. This view is confirmed by the charge 
brought by the Sanhedrim against Stephen, which we shall notice 
presently. The whole religious cultus of the Old Testament is founded 
on the principle that religion was held within the bounds of space and 
time, and must necessarily be connected with certain places and times. 
The controversy against an over-valuation of the law must hence have 
led Stephen to controvert an over-valuation of the temple. By him it 
was first confessed and proclaimed, that a perfectly new stand-point in 
the development of the kingdom of God was to be created by Christ— 
a purely spiritual worship embracing the whole life of which faith in its 
founder would be at once the foundation and centre. He referred, prob- 
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ably, to the expressions of Christ which related to the impending de- 
struction of the Temple at Jerusalem, and the founding a new one by 
Himself, as well as to other intimations of that universal transformation 
which should proceed from the words spoken through Him, since with 
the Temple the whole form of the Old Testament cultus must come to 
an end. But if our supposition be correct, how can we consider that 
the charge brought against Stephen deserved to be called a false one ? 
In the same sense in which it might be afterwards said of Paul, that 
his enemies unjustly accused him of blasphemy against Moses, against 
the Temple of the God of the Old Testament. While Stephen was con- 
vinced that, taking into account the ultimatgaim of the Old Testament 
development, he only honored the Old Testament and God as therein 
revealed, he was charged with an inimical design; and since his oppo- 
nents understood in a different sense what he said, from what he in- 
tended, he could, in this respect, designate their accusation as false. 
Moreover, it is possible, that the materials which the author of the Acts 
made use of in this part of his narrative, proceeded from a person who 
could not comprehend the position to which Stephen was elevated, 
and hence could not distinguish Stephen’s real meaning from what his 
enemies charged him with. Stephen’s defense* would also have taken 
quite a different form, if he could have explained the charges brought 
against him as entirely founded on misapprehension—if he had not ac- 
knowledged a portion of truth as the ground-work which he could not 
retract, but was on the contrary prepared to maintain with earnestness. 
After this preliminary justification we proceed with the narrative. 
Stephen was the forerunner of the great Paul, in his perception of 
Christian truth and the testimony he bore to it, as well as in his conflict 
for it with the carnal Jews, who obstinately adhered to their ancient 
conceptions. It is highly probable that he was first led by his dispu- 


* But here the question arises whether we have the discourse of Stephen in all essen- 
tial points as it was spoken, or a production of the author of the Acts fitted to a precon- 
ceived plan. The latter is advocated by Baur. But we must maintain that if the author 
_ of the Acts had been go skilled in historic art as to be able to transport himself to Ste- 
phen’s stand-point, and to invent such a discourse in his style and character, his own his- , 
torical composition would have been altogether different. He would, from the first, have 
drawn a clearer representation of the man, and of his importance in relation to the subse- 
quent development of Christianity, which would have rendered it needless for us to at- 
tempt it by means of a conjectural combination. The manner in which these things are 
narrated, stands in the most striking contrast to that artistical dexterity which is presup- 
posed in the invention of such a discourse. Certainly it cannot be supposed that if a 
writer had wished to represent in the person of Stephen, the collision that then first took 
place between the spiritual worship of Christianity and the stand-point of the Jewish cul- 
tng still involved in carnality, he would so have concealed his real design, that it would 
only be apparent at the end. A plan so artificial and carefully adjusted could hardly have 
been undertaken by a Christian of that primitive age. 

+ To which Baur of Tibingen has properly drawn attention in his acute and spirited 
Weibnachtsprogramm of the year 1829: De Orationis habite a Stephano Act. c. vii. 
consilio. While I recognize a divine, objective historical pragmatism in the relation to 
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tations with the Hellenists, to present the gospel on the side of its oppo- 
sition to the Mosaic law; to combat the belief in the necessity of that 
law for the justification and sanctification of men, and, what was con- 
nected therewith, its perpetual obligation, and then to show that the 
new spirit of the gospel freed it altogether from the outward forms of 
Judaism ; that the new spirit of religion required an entirely new form. 
As, agreeably to the prophecy of Christ, the destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem, with which the Jews had hitherto considered the worship of 
God as necessarily and essentially connected, was now about to take 
place by means of the divine judgments on the degenerate earthly king- 
dom of God, through the victorious divine power of the Messiah, exalted 
to the right hand of his heavenly Father—so would the whole outward 
system of Judaism fall with this its only earthly sanctuary, and the 
Theocracy arise glorified and spiritualized from its earthly trammels. We 
cannot determine with confidence, to what extent Stephen, in his dispu- 
tations with the Jews, developed all this, but we may infer with certainty 
from the consequences, that it was more or less explicitly stated by this 
enlightened man. Hence it came to pass, that the rage of the Pharisees 
was now excited, as it had never yet been, against the promulgators of 
the new doctrine; hence an accusation such as had never yet been 
brought against them—that Stephen had uttered blasphemous words 
against Jehovah and against Moses. We are told, indeed, that /ulse 
witnesses deposed against him that he ceased not to speak against the 
Holy Place (the temple) and the Law—that he had declared that Jesus 
of Nazareth would destroy the temple and abrogate the usages handed 
down from Moses. But although these accusations are represented as 
the depositions of false witnesses, it does not follow, that all that they 
said was a fabrication, but only that they had, on many points, distorted 
the assertions of Stephen, with an evil intention. They accused him of 
attacking the divine origin and holiness of the law, and of blaspheming 
Moses; all which was very far from his design. Yet he must, by what 
he said, have given them some occasion for their misrepresentations, for 
before this time, nothing similar had been brought against the publishers 
of the gospel ; hence we may make use of their allegations to find out what 


each other, of these two champions of the Christian faith, and thank Dr. Baur who, per- 
haps, first drew my attention to it, I cannot, on the other hand, agree with Dr. Schneck- 
enburger, who thinks he has detected a subjective pragmatism purposely framed by Luke, 
In the simple representation given by Luke from the single accounts lying before him, I 
cannot discover any direct intention to exhibit Stephen in his public character and in 
his disputations with the Jews asa prototype of Paul. (See Schneckenburger’s treatise 
on the Object of the Acts: Bern, 1841: pp. 172, 184.) If such had really been his 
design, it would, I think, have been more strongly marked, after the manner of his times. 
Indeed, this whole historic view of the apologetic aim of Luke, as a partisan of Paul, in 
opposition to the Petrine party, is too artificially made out from the book, and too little 
supported by the author’s own words, for me to fayor the hypothesis. 
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Stephen really said.* And his defence plainly indicates that he by no 
means intended to repel the accusation as altogether a falsity, but rather 
to acknowledge that there was truth mixed up with it; that what he 
had really spoken, and what was already so obnoxious to the Jews, he 
had no wish to deny, but only to develop and establish it in its right 
connection. Only thus we gain the true point of view for understanding 
this memorable and often misunderstood speech. 

Stephen was seized by his embittered enemies, brought before the 
Sanhedrim, and accused of blasphemy.+ But those not altogether unsus- 


* Baur properly compares this with what the false witnesses said against Christ. 
(Matt. xxvi. 61.) See “ Life of Christ,” p. 171. But when Baur, in his book on Paul, p. 56, 
would find in it no historical truth, but only a designed imitation of the history of Christ, 
transferring to Stephen what in Matt. xxvi. 60, is said of Christ, we cannot grant our ap- 
proval. We can discover no trace of such a design. ‘ But,” says Baur, ‘since false wit- 
nesses appeared against Jesus with the same accusation, so false witnesses must not be 
wanting here; as little as it may appear how their testimony could have been only false.” 
But there is no contradiction in this, that an accusation may be false in the sense in which 
it is put forth by those who make use of it, and yet a truth lie at its basis, But that the 
author of the Acts has not distinguished and developed more clearly in what sense the 
accusation may have been false, and in what sense it contained truth, instead of exhibiting 
design, shows rather the want of historical skill and of a development conformed to a pre- 
conceived plan. 

+ Baur is disposed to find in the whole progress of this transaction, something unhis- 
torical. How can it be supposed, he says, that Stephen would be accused in this tumult- 
uous manner by the Sanhedrim, who listened to him at first so quietly, but then are 
described as all at once breaking out upon him with such fury? This tribunal would 
have compromised its dignity, and by such an extra judicial infliction of death, have 
exposed itself to the heaviest responsibility before the Roman governor. As no consistent 
notion of such an act of the Sanhedrim can be formed, it is far more probable, that 
everything proceeded only from a tumultuary movement of the people, who seized Stephen 
in their fanatical excitement, and dragged him forth to be stoned. But since the author of 
the Acts wished to give the transaction great importance, to represent in Stephen the image 
of Christ, since he wished him to deliver a discourse, he must bring him before the Sanhe- 
drim, and be must, however improbable it may be, let them take part in the tumultuous 
proceedings against him. We grant, that in the description given in the Acts there isa 
want of clearness and Juminousness in particular points, but this can decide nothing 
against the credibility of the whole. Although we should not dispute very strongly 
whether Stephen were sacrificed to popular fury, or appeared before the Sanhedrim itself, 
still we find a pledge for the latter in this: that the discourse handed down to us bears 
the impress of one actually delivered, and presupposes such a tribunal before which it was 
delivered. We may suppose that the fanatical Jews dragged Stephen before the San- 
hedrim just assembled, or that the Sanhedrim was assembled for the examination of this 
charge; for we are surely not justified in admitting, that everything that is narrated in 
the acts respecting Stephen happened in one day. Now, hitherto, no occasion had been 
found to accuse the Christians of apostasy from Judaism; nothing was known of them, 
which could make that accusation credible. It might, therefore, happen that the better 
members of the Pharisaic party in the Sanhedrim were not really prejudiced against 
Stephen. When he appeared before them, the Divine, which expressed itself in his whole 
appearance, at first made an impression that commanded the regard of a part of the 
assembly ; and then the manner in which he began to speak of the dealings of God with 
their forefathers was suited to testify to his piety, to counterwork the accusations brought 
against him, and to dispose his hearers in his favor. Also, though we who have the whole 
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ceptible in the assembly were unfitted by the divine expression of his 
whole appearance, by his inspired confidence, by the heavenly repose 
and serenity which beamed in all his features, to see in him a blasphemer 
of God. When in the Acts we are told, that he stood before them with 
a glorified countenance, ‘‘as it were the face of an angel,” either many 
members of the Sanhedrim had themselves thus described the impression 
which his appearance at first made upon them, or the author of the 
narrative has, according to his own view and in his own language, 
transmitted what had been related to him concerning the profound im- 
pression made by the personal presence of the persecuted disciple ; in no 
case can we be justified in declaring his whole account to have had a 
merely subjective origin. The topics and arrangement of Stephen’s dis- 
course were suited to confirm this impression, and to turn it to good ac- 
count, to fix the attention of his judges, and to put their minds in a 
more favorable position towards the speaker, thus gradually preparing 
them for that which he wished to make the main subject of his discourse. 
That discourse perfectly corresponds with the leading qualities ascribed 
to his character in the Acts. In his frank manner of expressing what he 
had learned by the light of the Divine Spirit, we recognize the man full 
of the power of faith, without the fear of man, or deference to human 
opinion ; in his manner of constantly keeping one end in view, and yet, 
instead of abruptly urging it, gradually preparing hig hearers for it, we 
recognize the man full of omer prudence. 

The object of Stephen’s discourse was not simple but complex; yet 
its different aims stood in most intimate connection with each other. 
Its primary object was certainly apologetical, but as he forgot himself 
in the subject with which he was inspired, his apologetic efforts relate 
rather to the truths maintained by him and impugned by his adversaries, 
than to himself.* Hence, not satisfied with defending, he developed and 
enforced the truths he had proclaimed ; and at the same time, condemned 
the carnal ungodly temper of the Jews, which was little disposed to 
receive the truth. Thus with the apologetic element, the didactic and 
polemic were combined. Stephen first refutes the charges made against 
him of enmity against the people of God, of contempt of their sacred 
institutions, and of blaspheming Moses. He traces the procedure of the 
divine providence, in guiding the people of God from the times of their 
progenitors; he notices the promises and their progressive fulfilment, to 


discourse before us know what its aim was from the beginning, yet it is not clear that his 
hearers could so soon apprehend it. And this serves to explain how it could happen that 
they heard Stephen patiently, till he came to the words in which his Christian feeling 
expressed itself so powerfully and unreservedly, regardless of consequences. Here fanati- 
cal fury broke forth; they would not listen any longer to his blasphemies. He was drag- 
ged out, and now the punishment began which the infuriated people inflicted on him. 
Thus in a just representation of the connection of these transactions, we find nothing 
which justifies the denial of their historical truth. 

* See on this point the excellent remarks of Baur, p. 48, in the treatise already 
alluded to. : 
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the end of all the promises, the end-of the whole development of the 
Theocracy—the advent of the Messiah, and the work to be accomplished 
by him. But with this narrative he blends his charges against the 
Jewish nation. He shows that their ingratitude and unbelief, proceeding 
from a carnal mind, became more flagrant in proportion as the promises 
were fulfilled, or given with greater fulness; and their conduct in the 
various preceding periods of the development of God’s kingdom, was a 
specimen of the disposition they now evinced towards the publication of 
the gospel.* The first promise which God made to the patriarchs, was 
that respecting the land which he would give to their posterity for a 
possession, where they were to worship him. 

In faith the patriarchs went forth under the constant guidance of God 
himself, which, however, did not bring them to the fulfilment of the 
promise. This promise was brought to the eve of its accomplishment 
by Moses. His divine call, the miracles God wrought for him and by 
him, are especially brought forward, and likewise the conduct of the 
Jews while under his guidance, as unbelieving, ungrateful and rebellious 
towards this highly accredited servant of God, through whom they had 
received such great benefits: and yet Moses was not the end of the 
divine revelation. His calling was to point to that prophet whom God 
would raise up after him, whom they were to obey like himself. The 
conduct of the Jews towards Moses is therefore a type of their conduct 
towards that last great prophet whom he announced and prefigured. 
The Jews gave themselves up to idolatry, when God first established 
among them by Moses a symbolical sanctuary for his worship. This 
sanctuary was in the strictest sense of divine origin. Moses super- 
intended its erection according to the pattern shown to him by God, in 
a symbolic higher manifestation.t| The sanctuary was a movable one, 
till at last Solomon was permitted to erect an abiding edifice for divine 
worship on a similar plan. With this historical survey, Stephen con- 
cludes his argument against the superstitious reverence for the temple 
felt by the carnally-minded Jews, against their narrow-hearted sensuous 
tendency to confine the essence of religion to the temple-worship. Having 
expressed this in the words of the prophet Isaiah, it was a natural transi- 


* Tn this species of polemical discussion, Stephen was a forerunner of Paul. De Wette 
justly notices, as a peculiarity of the Hebrew nation, that conscience was more alive among 
them than’any other people; often, indeed, an accusing conscience, the feeling of guilt, the 
feeling of a high office assigned to them from which they cannot, though they would, be 
released, the feeling of a schism between knowledge (the law) and the will, so that sin ac- 
cumulates and comes distinctly into view; Rom. y. 20. See‘ Studien wnd Kritiken,” 
1837, 4th No., p. 1003. On this account, the history of the Hebrew nation is the type 
of the history of the race and of men individually. 

+ Stephen had, perhaps, two distinct aims in mind, to intimate, on the one hand, that 
it was necessary, in order to guard against idolatry to which the Jews were so prone, to 
confine the worship of God to a fixed visible sanctuary, and, on the other hand, that this 
sanctuary could not communicate the divine, but could only represent it in a figure, an 
idea which pervades the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
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tion to speak of the essential nature of true spiritual worship, and of the 
prophets who in opposition to the stiffnecked, carnal dispositions of the 
Jews, had testified concerning it, and the Messiah by whom it was to be 
established among the whole human race. A vast prospect now opened 
before him; but he could not complete the grand picture of the theo- 
cratic development, nor proceed even to the limits he had proposed ;* 
while contemplating it, the emotions it excited carried him away ; his 
holy indignation gushed forth in a torrent of rebuke against the ungodly, 
unbelieving, hypocritical disposition of the Jews, whose conduct in refer- 
ence to the divine communications had been the same from the time of 
Moses up to that very moment. “ Ye stiff-necked, although boasting of 
your circumcision, yet who have never received the true circumcision, 
ye uncircumcised in heart and ear (who want the disposition to feel and 
to understand what is divine), ye always withstand the workings of the 
Holy Ghost. Ye do as your fathers did. As your fathers murdered the 
prophets who predicted the appearance of the Holy One, so have ye 
yourselves given Him up to the Gentiles, and thus are become his 
murderers. Ye who boast of a law given by God through the ministry 
of angels,t (as organs of making known the divine will,) and yet are so 
little observant of this law !”” 

Till this rebuke was uttered, Stephen had been quietly heard. But as 
soon as they perceived the drift of his discourse, their blind zeal and 
spiritual pride were roused. He observed the symptoms of their rage, 
but instead of being terrified thereby, he looked up to heaven, full of 
believing confidence in the power of Him of whom he testified, and saw 
with a prophetic glance, in opposition to the machinations of men against 
the cause of God, the glorified Messiah, denied by these men, but exalted 
to heaven, armed with divine power, and about to conquer all who dared 
to oppose his kingdom. This prophetic view was presented to him in 
the form of a symbolic vision. As he looked up to heaven it appeared 
to open before his eyes. In more than earthly splendor, there appeared 
te him a form of divine majesty ; he beheld Christ (whose glorious image 
was probably present to him from actual early recollection) glorified and . 
enthroned at the right hand of God. Already in spirit raised to heaven, 
he testified with full confidence of what he beheld. In all periods of the 


* We must certainly maintain against Baur that Stephen’s discourse is left unfinished, 
that he could not complete the plan he had proposed ; that just when he had reached the 
principal point, for which all that went before was preparatory, he was interrupted ; un- 
less, perhaps, the discourse as we have received it, is imperfectly reported. 

+ This was confessedly a frequent mode among the Jews of marking the superhuman 
origin of the law; so that, according to Josephus, Herod, in a speech to the Jewish army, 
made use of this universally acknowledged fact, that the Jews had received their law 
from God through angels, (v’ dyyéAov rapa Tod Seod paddvTwr), in order to show how 
holy the ambassadors sent to them must be, who filled the same office as that of the angels 
between God and men; dyyeAot=mpéoBerc, KjpvKec, angels=ambassadors, heralds. Jo- 
seph. Antig. xv. 5, 3. We shall refer to the varied application of this idea in the section 
on Doctrine. 
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church, a blind zeal for adherence to the letter and ceremonial services 
has been wont to interpret a highly spiritual state, which will not follow 
the rules of the reigning theological school, nor suffer itself to be confined 
by ancient dogmas, as mere fanaticism or blasphemy ;* and so it was on 
this occasion. The members of the Sanhedrim stopped their ears, that 
they might not be defiled by his blasphemies. They threw themselves 
on Stephen, and dragged him out of the city in order to stone him as a 
blasphemer. It was sentence and execution all at once; an act of vio- 
lence without regular judicial examination ; especially as according to the 
existing laws, the Sanhedrim could decide only on disciplinary punish- 
ment, but was not allowed to execute a capital sentence without the con- 
currence of the Roman governor.t With the same confidence with 
which Stephen, amidst the rage and fury of his enemies, saw the Saviour 
of whom he testified, ruling victorious—with the same confidence he 
directed his eyes towards him in the prospect of death, and said, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit !”{ And as he had only Him before his eyes, it 
was his Spirit which led him to adopt the Saviour’s last words, thus 
making him a pattern in death, as he had been in life. He who, when 
carried away with holy zeal for the cause of God, had so emphatically 
censured the baseness of the Jews, now that their fury attacked his own 
person, prayed only that their sins might be forgiven. 

Thus we see in the death of Stephen the new development of Christian 
truth apparently stopped; he died a martyr, not only for the truth of the 
gospel in general, but in particular for this freer and wider application of 
it, which began with him and seemed to expire with him. Yet from the 
beginning it has been the law of the development of the Christian life, 
and will continue to be down to the last glorious result, which shall con- 
summate the whole with the final triumph over death—that out of death 
a new life comes forth, and martyrdom for the divine truth, both in its 
general and particular forms, prepares for its victory. Such was the 
issue here. This first new development of evangelical truth had to be 
checked in the germ in order to shoot forth with greater vigor, and toa 
wider extent, in the person of Paul; and the martyrdom of Stephen was 


* Thus, at the Council of Constance, it was condemned as a violation of ecclesiastical 
subordination, that Huss had dared to appeal to Christ. 

t See Life of Christ, p. 412. 

¢ I can find no reason whatever for recognising (as Baur has done) in Stephen's man- 
ner of speaking and acting, instead of the image of Christ as impressed by his Spirit on 
his genuine disciples, nothing but the impress of the subjective fiction which makes 
Stephen a copy of Christ. To support the latter view, it is urged that such words as 
Stephen used occur in Luke xxiii. 34 and 46, and that this agreement could not be merely 
accidental, but points to one source. But Ido not perceive that the literal agreement 
which exists here, can only beso explained, since it may be very naturaily accounted for 
on the Pround that the Spirit of Christ, which expressed itself in the words of Christ 
transmitted to us by Luke, caused Stephen to express himself in the same way. That 
false testimony against Christ, of which (Baur would have us believe) the false testimony 
against Stephen is an imitation, does not in so many words appear in Luke. 
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a necessary step in the process. If this new development had been fully 
exhibited at this time, the other publishers of the gospel would have been 
found unprepared for it, and not yet capable of receiving it. But in the 
meantime, these persons, by a variety of concurrent circumstances, were . 
to be prepared in a natural way, under the constant guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, for this deeper insight into the truth. 

The martyrdom of Stephen was important in its direct effects for the 
spreading of the faith, since it might be expected that, under the imme- 
diate impression made by the sight of such a witness, and of such a death, 
many minds not altogether unsusceptible, nor altogether deluded by the 
power of error, would be led to the faith; but yet the indirect conse- 
quences were still more important, by which the third violent persecu- 
tion was raised against the new church at Jerusalem. This persecution 
must have been more severe and extensive than the former; for by the 
manner in which Stephen entered into conflict with Pharisaism, he had 
roused to hostility against the teachers of the new doctrine the sect of 
the Pharisees, who had the most credit with the common people, and 
were powerful and active, and ready to leave no means untried to attain 
their object whatever it might be. The persecution proceeding from 
this quarter would naturally mark as its special victims those who were 
colleagues in office with Stephen as deacons, and who resembled him in 
their Hellenistic origin and education. It was, however, the occasion of 
spreading the gospel beyond the bounds of Jerusalem and Judea, and 
even among the Gentiles. With this progressive dutward development 
of the gospel was also connected its progressive inward development, 
the consciousness of the independence and intrinsic capability of Chris- 
tianity as a doctrine destined without foreign aid to impart divine life and 
salvation to all men, among all nations without distinction. As we 
have frequently seen that the hostilities waged against a truth when 
first brought to light, with which its publishers have had to contend, 
have very much contributed to render their consciousness of it more 
clear and complete, and to make them better acquainted with the conse- 
quences that flow from it,—so here also the opposition of Pharisaical 
Judaism must have had a powerful and beneficial influence in developing 
freer views of the Gospel among the Hellenists. 

Here, then, we stand on the boundary-line of a new era, both of the 
outward and inward development of Christianity. 


BOOK II. 


TRANSITION FROM THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIANITY 
AMONG THE JEWS, TO ITS DEVELOPMENT AMONG 
HEATHEN NATIONS. 
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THE FIRST SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM 
TO OTHER PARTS, AND ESPECIALLY AMONG THE HEATHEN. 


Samaria, which had been the scene of Christ’s personal ministry, was 
the first place out of Judea where the gospel was preached by his 
apostles.* Though the people of this country received no part of the 
Old Testament as sacred excepting the Pentateuch, yet from this portion 
of the Scriptures they had learned to exercise faith in a Messiah who 
was to come; on him they placed their hopes, as the personage who was 
to bring back all things to their right relations, and thus to be the univer- 
sal Restorer.t Political considerations did not with them, as with the 
Jews, stand in the way of their right apprehension of the idea of the 
Messiah, an idea specially clung to by them in their mental and bodily 
misery; but they were deficient in that right understanding of it 
which could only be obtained from its progressive development in the 
Old Testament ; nor could the deep feeling of the need of redemption 
and restoration be clearly developed among them. A lively, but indefi- 
nite, obscure longing of the religious nature always exposes men to 
manifold and most dangerous delusions, and in times of vague but earnest 
inquiry, various kinds of extravagance are likely to prevail. This was 
the case with the Samaritans. As at that time in other parts of the 
East, a similar indefinite longing after anew communication from Heaven 
—an ominous restlessness in the minds of men, such as generally pre- 
cedes great changes in the history of mankind, was diffused abroad ; so 
there were not wanting persons to misdirect and deceive this longing, 
while they falsely promised it satisfaction. Such were the Goétex, in 
whom was to be found a mixture of unconscious self-deception and in- 
tentional falsehood; with ideas, proceeding from an amalgamation of 


* See Life of Christ, p. 180 ff. 
+ ann oranmn. See Gesenius’s Weihnachtsprogramm De Samaritanorum Theolo- 
gia, (of the year 1822), and his Carmina Samaritana, p. 75. 
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Jewish, Oriental, and Grecian elements, and with mystical, sounding 
formulas exactly suited to a vague religious longing, they made great pre- 
tensions, boasting of a special connexion with the invisible world ; and 
by taking advantage of the unknown powers of nature, and by various 
arts of conjuration, they excited the astonishment of credulous people, 
and obtained credit for their boastful pretensions. Such persons found 
at that time an easy access to the Samaritans in their state of mental 
excitement. ‘To this class of men belonged a Jewish or Samaritan Goés, 
named Simon, wha, by his pretended magical powers, so fascinated the 
people, that they said he must be more than man, that he was the great 
power which emanated from the invisible God, by which the universe 
had been brought forth, now appearing on earth in a bodily form.* 

The idea of such an Intelligence emanating from God, as proceeding 
from the first act of the divine self-revelation, the first link in the chain 
of developed life, prevailed just at that time in various oriental-Alexan- 
drian and Alexandrian-oriental forms. The idea also of the incarnation of 
higher intelligences generally, and of this highest intelligence in par- 
ticular, was by no means foreign to the notions prevalent in those parts. 
We can hardly consider everything of this kind as a mere copy of the 
Christian idea of the incarnation, or recognise in it a sign of the trans- 
forming power of the new Christian spirit over the intellectual world ; 
for we find earlier traces of such ideas.+ But the prevalence of such 
ideas proves nothing against the originality of Christianity, or of any 
of its particular doctrines. On the one hand, we should not refuse to 
recognise what could grow from the germs already given in the Old 
Testament, which was the preparative covering of the New, or from its 
spirit and leading ideas, which were directed to Christ as the end of all 
the divine revelations. On the other hand, we must recollect, that as the 
new creation effected by Christianity was followed by a mighty agitation 


* Possibly the words of which this Goés made use, are contained in the apocryphal 
writings of the Simonians; see Jerome’s Commentary on Matt. xxiv. ‘Ego sum sermo 
Dei (6 Adyoc), ego sum speciosus, ego paracletus,” “I am the word of God (6 Adyor), I 
am the illustrious, Iam the Advocate,’—(according to Philo, the Logos is Advocate, 
(mapakAnroc, ixétne,) since by the divine reason revealing itself in the phenomenal world 
(the vontiv mapddetyywa Tod Kéouov) the connexion between God and the phenomena is 
effected, what is defective in the latter is supplied; De Vita Mosis, 1. iii. 673; De Migra- 
tione Abrahami, p. 406,)—‘‘ego omnipotens, ego omnia Dei,’ ‘I am omnipotent, I, all things 
of God” (according to Philo, the Logos is the petpdrodig raoéy Téy duvapewr Tod Feot, 
chief of all the powers of God), Still this is uncertain, for the sect of the Simonians might 
easily borrow these expressions, as they had borrowed other things, from Christianity, and 
attribute them to Simon. : 

| In a Jewish apocryphal writing, the mpocevy7 lwo7¢, the patriarch Jacob is repre- 
sented ag an incarnation of the highest spirit living in the presence of the divine Original 
Being, whose true divine name was ‘Israel, man beholding God,” ’IopayA, dvijp 6pdv Oedy, 
“the first-born of every living thing existing by God,” mpwrdyovog mavtoc Coov Cwouuévou 
id Geod, (similar expressions to those used by Philo respecting the Logos), ‘“‘ who was be- 
gotten before all angels, the first minister in the presence of God,” 6 éy mpwobrw Oeod 
Rettovpyo¢ Fpatoc. See Origen, t. ii. § 25. 
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both of kindred and hostile minds, so also it was preceded by the strong 
excitement of such minds as were unconsciously anticipating and yearn- 
ing after some great approaching crisis, by a presentiment that there 
would be such a revelation of the spiritual world as had not yet been 
made to the human race. And from a teleological point of view, we re- 
cognise Christianity as the final aim of Divine Wisdom in the course of 
human development, when we at this period find the spiritual atmosphere 
surcharged with ideas, which served to prepare a more susceptible soil 
for Christianity and its leading doctrines, and to form a back-ground for 
the exhibition of the divine transactions which it announced, 

Philip the Deacon, being compelled to leave Jerusalem by the perse- 
cution which ensued on Stephen’s death, was induced to take refuge in 
Samaria. He came to a city of that country,* where Simon was uni- 
versally esteemed, and looked upon with wonder and reverence as a 
supernatural being. When he saw the people so devoted to a destruct- 
ive delusion, he felt impelled by his zeal for the cause of God and the sal- 
vation of men, to impart that to them which alone could give true satisfac- 
tion to their spiritual necessities. But men in this situation were not 
yet susceptible of the spiritual power of truth ; it was needful to pave 
a way to their hearts by preparatory impressions on the senses. As 
Philip, by divine aid, performed things which Simon with all his magical 
arts could not effect, especially healing the sick (which he accomplished 
by prayer and calling on the name of Christ), he attracted the attention 
of men to Him in whose name and power he had effected such things for 
them, and in their sight; he then took occasion to discourse more fully 
of Him, his works, and the kingdom that he had established among men, 
and by degrees the divine power of truth laid hold of their hearts. 
When Simon saw his followers deserting him, and was himself astounded 
at the works performed by Philip, he thought it best to acknowledge a 
power so superior to his own. He therefore professed himself a disciple 
of Philip, and was, like the rest, baptized by him; but as the sequel 
proves, we cannot infer from this that the publication of the gospel had 
made an impression on his heart; it seems most probable that he inter- 
preted what had occurred according to his own views. The miracles 
performed by Philip had led him to the conviction, that he was in league 
with some superhuman spirit ; he looked on baptism as an initiation into 
the compact, and hoped that, by forming such a compact, he might ob- 
tain an interest in such higher power, and use it for his own ends; he 
wished, in short, to combine the new magic or theurgy with his own. 
As we have already remarked, it was a standing regulation in primitive 


* It is not quite clear that the city of Samaria is intended ; for there is no reason, with 
some expositors of Acts viii. 5, to consider the genitive as the sign of apposition. As in 
the whole chapter Samaria is the designation of the country, it is most natural to under- 
stand it is so in this passage. In the 14th verse, by Samaria is certainly meant the 


country, and yet it does not follow that absolutely the whole land had received the 
gospel, 
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times, that all those who professed to believe the announcement of Jesus 
as the Messiah should be baptized. And since Simon now renounced his 
magical arts, which were quite out of repute, there was no reason why 
he should be rejected... 

It must have occasioned great surprise to the church at Jerusalem to 
hear that Christianity had first gained an entrance among a people who 
were not considered as belonging to the theocratic nation. Not that any 
such scruples could be felt, as were afterward excited at the spread of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles, since the Samaritans, in common with the 
Jews, practised circumcision and observed the Law of Moses. Moreover, 
Christ himself had set the example by his personal ministry among the 
Samaritans, and had so far counteracted the prejudice against them. 
Yet the disunion between the Jews and the Samaritans was so great that 
the former could not view without some mistrust the formation of a 
church among the latter, and believed that they must ascertain the man- 
ner in which the Gospel operated among them before they could acknow- 
ledge the new believers as Christian brethren. There must have been a 
special reason for the mission of the Apostles Peter and John to Samaria. 
If we were to infer the object of their mission from the consequences that 
followed it,—as if these gifts of the Spirit could not be imparted by a 
deacon, but required the superior agency of the apostles,—we should pro- 
ceed on an ungrounded supposition; and to infer the design from the 
consequences, is, as is clear, always very uncertain. With much greater 
right we may suppose, that a kind of mistrust was the cause of this 
mission. This mistrust must have related either to those among whom 
Philip labored, or to himself the laborer. It might certainly be the lat- 
ter, as Baur supposes,—a consequence of the continually increasing 
opposition between the Christians of Palestinian and those of Hellenistic 
descent and education, a trace that the old church could not fully trust 
the freer mode of thinking among the Hellenistic preachers, which already 
began to be growing out of Christianity. But with greater certainty 
we are justified in regarding this mission as owing to the national dis- 
trust felt towards the Samaritans. Both grounds of mistrust might in- 
deed be blended together, yet we find in the narrative no point of con- 
nexion for the first. At all events it is evident, that the manner in 
which the Gospel gained entrance among the Samaritans must have ap- 
peared to the two apostles as defective. Jesus had indeed been acknow- 
ledged as the Messiah, and baptism had been administered in his name, 
but the believers as yet knew nothing of the Holy Ghost ; for what this 
might be could only be known from inward experience, and this was still 
something foreign to the Samaritans. They had received the baptism 
of water without receiving the baptism of the Spirit. The cause of this 
may be traced to the manner in which they became believers; for ac- 
cording to the universal law of the development of the Christian life, the 
effects of faith are conditioned by its quality, and this again, by the 
mode of its origination. Among the Samaritans, living faith in the Re- 
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deemer appears to have been still wanting, since it was not a feeling of 
the need of redemption founded in the consciousness of sin that had led 
them to believe ; their faith does not yet appear to have proceeded from 
the right religious and moral principle. It was at first in their minds 
only an undefined and obscure longing after fresh and higher revelations, 
and this longing was still more perverted from its true aim by the de- 
ceptive arts of the Goés, Simon, which, from the partial satisfaction they 
gave, led them still further astray. The superiority of Philip, which 
was evinced in his works, had moved them afterwards to believe him 
rather than Simon, to place confidence in his words rather than in Simon’s. 
Still this was a faith which proceeded from impressions on the senses, and 
depended on the person of him whom they had beheld performing such 
wonderful works. What Philip announced to them, and they had been 
moved by outward appearances to acknowledge as true, still remained to 
them something external. The Christ whom he preached was to them _ 
only an outward object of faith, and had not yet passed into their inner 
life. The operation of the Holy Ghost was still something foreign which 
astonished them in its effects produced through another person. They still 
lacked an individual, independent divine life. Hence they could not yet 
understand what the Holy Ghost might be. Certainly the two apostles 
would perceive that what Philip had effected was only the beginning, 
and that still more must take place, in order to found a true Christian 
church. 

We have not a full account in the Acts of what was done by Peter 
and John, but simply the general results. No doubt these apostles car- 
ried on the work of Philip by preaching and prayer. After such a pre- 
paration, the believers were assembled, and the apostles prayed that 
Christ might glorify himself in them, as in all believers, by marks of the 
communication of divine life, employing the usual sign of Christian con- 
secration, the laying on of hands. Manifestations now followed similar 
to those on the day of Pentecost, and the believers were thus recognised 
and attested to be a Christian church, standing in an equal rank with the 
first church at Jerusalem. But Simon was naturally incapable of under- 
standing the spiritual connexion of these manifestations; he saw in all 
of them merely the workings of magical forms and charms, a magic 
differing not in nature but only in degree from what he practised him- 
self. Hence he imagined that the apostles might communicate these 
magical powers to him also, by virtue of which all those on whom he laid 
hands would become filled with divine power, and with this view he 
offered them money. Peter spurned this proposal with abhorrence, and 
now first saw in its true light the real character of Simon, who, in 
joining himself to believers, had pretended to be what he was not. 
Peter’s terrible rebuke presents him to us as a faithful preacher of the 
gospel, insisting most impressively on the supreme importance of dis- 
position in everything which is imparted by Christianity, in direct op- 
position to the art of magic, which disregards the necessary connexion 
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of the divine and supernatural with the disposition of the heart, drags 
them down into the circle of the natural, and attempts to appropriate to 
itself divine power by means of something else than that which is allied — 
to it in human nature, and is the only possible point of connexion for it.* 
These were Peter’s words: “Thy gold, with which thou attemptest to 
traffic in impiety, perish with thee. Do not deceive thyself, as if with 
this disposition thou couldst have any part in what is promised to believ- 
ers. Thou hast no share in this matter,+ for God, who sees what is 
within, is not deceived by thy hypocritical professions. Before his eyes 
thy intentions are manifest. With sincere repentance for such wicked- 
ness, pray to God that he would be pleased to forgive thee this wicked 
design.” This rebuke made a great impression at the time on Simon’s 
conscience, inclined more to superstition than to faith, and awakened a 
feeling not of repentance for the sinfulness of his disposition, but of ap- 
prehension of the divine vengeance. He entreated the apostles that 
they would pray to the Lord for him, that what they had threatened 
him with might not come to pass. 

As is usual with such sudden impressions on the senses, the effect on 
Simon was only transient, for all the further notices we have of him show 
that he soon returned to his former courses. About ten or twenty 
years later, we meet with a Simon in the company of Felix, the Roman 
Procurator of Palestine, so strikingly resembling this man, that we are 
tempted to consider them as identical.{ The latter Simon appears as an 
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* The poetical fancies of Christian antiquity, which make Peter the representative of 
the principle of simple faith in revelation, and Simon the representative of the magical and 
theosophic tendency in the human mind, have a great truth at their basis. But the nar- 
rative in the Acts is clearly distinguished by the genuine historical impress from all those 
fancies, so that no one, unless his mind be so far perverted as to have lost all perception 
of the difference between fiction and historical reality, can fail to recognise it. 

+ I cannot agree with those who understand Adyo¢ (Acts viii. 21) in the sense of the 
Hebrew 25 = pia, (thing spoken of, matter,) and suppose that Peter only told Simon 
that he could have no share in that thing, in that higher power which he hankered after. 
In this general sense, fjwa is indeed used in the New Testament, but not the more 
definite term Adyoc. And according to this interpretation, Peter would say less than the 
context requires; for looking at the connéxion of y. 21 with 20 and 22, it is plain, he did 
not merely say, that Simon with such a disposition was excluded from participating in 
this higher power, but algo, from the kingdom of God, and that he was thereby bringing con- 
demnation on himself. Hence we understand the word Adyo¢ in the common New Testa- 
ment meaning of divine doctrine—“ the doctrine or truth announced by us’—at the same 
time including by synecdoche, all that a person would be authorized to receive by the 
appropriation of this doctrine. I am not convinced by what Meyer in his commentary, 
p. 123, urges against this interpretation, that it is at variance with the connexion, in which 
there is no mention made of the doctrine. For in the mind of the speaker, the power of 
working miracles could not be separated from the publication of the gospel and faith in it ; 
and as Simon in the disposition of his mind was far from the gospel, and could stand in 
no sort of fellowship with it, it followed ag a matter of course, that he could have no share 
in the ability to work such miracles. 

¢ On the other hand, there is the difference of country, for the Simon to whom we refer, 
and whom Josephus mentions (Antiq. Book xx. ch. vii. § 2), was a Jew from Cyprus; 
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unprincipled magician,* to whom all persons, whatever their character, 
were welcome, provided they gave credit to his enchantments. With 
equal arrogance, he disclaimed all respect for the ancient forms of relig- 
ion, and for the laws of morality. He was a confidant of the Roman 
procurator Felix, and therefore could never have opposed his vicious 
inclinations, but on the contrary he made his magic subservient to their 
‘gratification ; he thus bound Felix more closely to himself, as a single 
example will show. The immoral Felix had indulged a passion for 
Drusilla, sister of King Herod Agrippa, and wife of King Azizus of 
Emesa, a Jewish proselyte. Simon allowed himself to be the tool of 
Felix, for gratifying his unlawful desires, He persuaded Drusilla that 
by his superhuman power he could ensure great happiness for her, pro- 
vided she married Felix, and managed to overcome her scruples of con- 
science against marrying a heathen. The character of this Simon is 
stamped on the later theosophic goétic sect of the Simonians, whose 
tenets were a mixture of Oriental, Jewish, Samaritan, and Grecian reli- 
gious elements. The germ of their principles may be plainly traced back 
to this Simon, though we cannot attribute to him the complete system 
of this sect as it existed in the second century. 

The two apostles returned again to Jerusalem, and as what they had 
witnessed convinced them of the susceptibility of the Samaritans for re- 
ceiving the gospel, they availed themselves of the opportunity of pub- 
lishing it in all the parts of the country through which they passed. 
But Philip extended his missionary journey further, and became the in- 
strument of bringing the first seeds of the gospel into Ethiopia, (the 
kingdom of Candace at Meroe,) though, as far as our knowledge of his- 
tory goes, without any important consequences. But, what is more 
deserving of notice, he published the gospel in the cities of Palestine, on 
the southern and northern coasts of the Mediterranean, till at last, pro- 
bably after a considerable time, he settled at Caesarea Stratonis, where 


but Simon Magus, according to Justin Martyr, himself a native of Samaria, was born at a 
place called Gittim, in Samaria. Yet this evidenco is not decisive, for a tradition so long 
after the time, though prevalent in the country where Simon made his appearance, might 
be erroneous. What has been said since I wrote the above, against the identity of the 
two Simons, is not demonstrative, though I willingly allow, that since the name of Simon 
was a very common one among the Jews, and such itinerant Géete were not seldom 
to be met with, the time also not perfectly agreeing, the identity must be left rather 
doubtful. 

* udyov elvat oxnntomevor, says Josephus. 

+ It is still a question whether the introduction of Christianity was not partially made 
before the mission of Frumentius,from another direction, and in a different part of Ethi- 
opia ; whether many things in the doctrine and usages of the present Abyssinian church, 
with which we have been better acquainted by means of Gobat’s Journal, do not indicate 
a Jewish-Christian origin. If I am not mistaken, the late Rettig has brought forward 
these questions in the “ Studien und Kritiken.” Perhaps intercourse with that ancient 
church will open to us some sources of information for answering them. 
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on his arrival he found a Christian society already formed, which he 
enlarged and built up in the faith. 

Though the Christians of Jewish descent, who were driven by perse- 
cution from Jerusalem were, doubtless, by that event led to spread the 
gospel even in Syria and the neighboring districts, yet their labors were 
confined to Jews. On the other hand, the Hellenists, such as Philip and 
others, who originally came from Cyprus and Cyrene, made their way 
among the Gentiles* also, to whom they were allied by language and 
education, which was not the case with the other Jews. They presented 
them with the gospel independent of the Mosaic law, without attempting 
to make them Jews before they became Christians. Thus the principles 
held by the enlightened Stephen, the truths for which, in part, he had 
suffered martyrdom, were by them first brought into practice and real- 
ized. But if now in this way, independently of the exertions of the 
apostles in Judea, and the development of Christianity in a Jewish form, 
churches had been raised of purely Hellenistic materials among the 
heathen, free altogether from Judaism, and if Paul had then appeared to 
extend and confirm this tendency still farther, the consequence might 
have been, that the older apostles would have maintained with greater 
stiffness their former convictions, in opposition to this freer direction 
of Christianity, and thus, by the overweight of human peculiarities in the 
first publishers of the gospel, a violent and irreconcilable opposition 
might have divided the church into two hostile contending parties. It 
could not have happened otherwise if the germinating differences, left 
altogether to themselves, as in later times, had been so developed that at 
last each must exclude the other ; and the idea of a universal church, 
prevailing by its higher unity over all human differences, could never 
have been realized. But this disturbing influence, with which the self- 
seeking and one-sided bias of human nature threatened from the begin- 
ning to destroy the unity of the divine work, was counteracted by the 
still mightier influence of the Holy Spirit, who never allows human dif 
ferences to develop themselves to such an extreme, but is able to main- 
tain unity in manifoldness. We may distinctly recognise the Providence 
of Divine Wisdom—which gives scope to the free agency of man, but 
knows exactly when it is needful, for the success of the divine work, to 
impart its immediate illumination—if we observe that when the apostles 
needed a wider development of their Christian views for the exercise of 
their calling, and the want of such development might have been highly 
injurious, just at that precise moment the needed insight was imparted 
to them, by a memorable coincidence of an internal revelation with a 
train of outward circumstances. The Apostle Peter was the chosen 
instrument on this occasion. 


* Tn Acts xi. 20, the common reading éAAnviorde is evidently to be rejected, as formed 
from a false gloss, and the reading which refers to the Gentiles (AAnvac) must be substi- 
tuted as undoubtedly correct, 
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But before we proceed any further, we must take notice of what has 
been urged from two different directions against the credibility of the 
account in the Acts which we here follow, and against the internal pro- 
bability of the whole narrative.* The position which Peter afterwards 
occupied in relation to Paul and to the preaching of Paul among the 
heathen, must testify, it is said, against his having attained to views 
similar to those of Paul, in a peculiar, independent manner. It is 
thought that Peter’s vacillation as exhibited in his conference with Paul 
at Antioch, would be inexplicable on such a supposition, but that every 
difficulty will be removed, if we suppose that Peter was forced from 
without, in opposition to his own convictions and mode of thinking, by 
the personal superiority of Paul, and the undeniable facts of his minis- 
try, to admit an independent development of Christianity among the 
Gentiles. " 

But is it, then, really probable, that men who were wedded to the 
mode of thinking which made participation in the salvation of the Mes- 
siah dependent on the observance of the Mosaic Law, should allow them- 
selves so easily to be moved, solely and entirely by the mental supe- 
riority of an individual who, from the difference between his own stand 
point and theirs, must have been the less fitted to operate upon them, 
or by an adduction of facts which testified of the similar effects of faith 
in Gentiles and Jews, to the admission of a principle which ran counter 
to the whole system of their deeply-rooted convictions ? We know full 
well, how hard it is to conquer inveterate prejudices by an appeal to ex- 
ternal facts—how strongly men are disposed to explain away, or to in- 
terpret in their own favor, all facts which may testify against their pre- 
judices. And would a man of Peter’s strongly marked individuality, 
be the kind of person to be induced to give up his principles, by an in- 
fluence wholly external, without any immediate point of connexion in his 
own course of development? It will be a far more natural explanation, 
if we can show a preparation for such an acknowledgment on the part 
of Peter through the medium of his own inward experience. The first 
point of connexion lay in the nature of the truth announced by Christ, 
and in his words, which led to an apprehension of it. If this be ad- 
mitted, it will be selfevident how a development proceeding from Peter’s 
own Christian consciousness might gradually prepare him for such an 
acknowledgment. But this development from within might also be sup- 
ported by outward facts, which might easily be forthcoming, if, before 
the entrance of Paul on his apostleship, the publication of the Gospel had 
anyhow come into contact with the Gentiles; when it would be per- 
ceived that among them also the hearts of men invited and admitted it. 


* By Gfrérer, in his work, “Die heilige Sage,” 1 Abth. s. 444, and by Baur, in hig 
often-quoted work on Paul. Gfrdrer proceeds on the supposition that the Acts consist 
of two distinct parts, and that the first part was composed by a follower of Peter; and 
Baur, on the supposition that the whole was pervaded by a henotic or conciliatory design: 
but they both arrive at similar results. 
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But, of course, Christian truth cannot.gain full possession of the inner man 
without a struggle. Everywhere we shall have been prepared to expect 
in the development of Christianity a co-operation of the supernatural and 
the natural. And now when we find an account handed down which cor- 
responds to all these points, we cannot hesitate to acknowledge the im- 
press of nature and of truth. Idea and history are brought into unison 
with each other. Moreover, Peter evidently occupies a middle position 
between James and Paul, and to this intermediate position must there- 

fore correspond also his own course of development. 

If we examine it closely, what Paul says in the second chapter of his 
Hpistle to the Galatians respecting his relation to Peter, and that apostle’s 
relation to Judaism, so far from contradicting the view we are advocat- 
ing, perfectly agrees with it. If we carefully weigh what Paul there 
says, we shall naturally be led to assume such a course in Peter’s devel- 
opment as has been indicated. 

When Peter, under the influence of the Jewish Christians at Antioch, 
was led to abstain from free intercourse with the Gentile Christians, 
Paul did not consider it necessary first of all to convince him of the truths 
that were opposed to his line of conduct, but taking for granted his 
theoretic agreement with him, only accused him of the contradiction 
between his principles and his conduct at that time. He could not have 
expressed more strongly the freedom with which Peter had hitherto 
acted in reference to the Mosaic Law; Gal. ii. 14, “If thou, being a 
Jew, livest after the manner of the Gentiles and not as do the Jews, why 
compellest thou the Gentiles to live as the Jews?” It is evident from 
these very words of Paul, that Peter had expressed by his actions the 
conviction that salvation did not depend on the observance of the law ; 
that he had felt no scruple to live with the Gentiles as a Gentile, as Paul, 
in v. 16, avers, speaking from his own stand-point and that of Peter as 
identical ; “* Knowing that a man is not justified by the works of the law, 
but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we have believed in Jesus Christ.” 
In v. 18, he charges him with seeking to restore what he had already 
destroyed ; which can only refer to that renunciation of the Mosaic Law 
which was involved in Peter’s former line of conduct. Here, therefore, 
such a revolution is presupposed in Peter’s views as cannot be sufficiently 
explained by the influence of another person on his mind. If it had pro- 
ceeded from the influence of Paul alone, should we not find a hint refer- 
ring to it in some part of the Pauline Epistles? Had not Paul, when he 
declared that he needed not first to learn the truths of the Gospel from 
the apostles in Palestine —that from the beginning he had acted inde- 
pendently in the publication of the Gospel—the most natural opportunity 
for making this claim, that Peter first through him had learnt the true 
nature of the Gospel in relation to the Mosaic Law, and to do homage to 
the principles first of all laid down by himself as the only correct ones ? 

The narrative in the Acts furnishes us here with the only right clue to 
the course of Peter’s religious development, the clue which we are com. 
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pelled also to seek by the nature of the case. The narrative is in fact 
drawn from life, and contains in it all the elements from which a natural 
vivid representation can be formed, although the author himself has been 
at no pains to make it such.* It cannot be called an arbitrary manufac- 
ture of history, if we employ the same means which every historian 
must use where he has to form a vivid historical representation from an 
‘account which does not develop all the points requisite fora perfect un- 
derstanding of the facts. Necessarily he must amplify many things 
which are not literally contained in the account lying before him, but of 
which the outlines are given, if he would unite everything in one picture 
according to the laws of analogy. In the account given in the Acts, the 
chief concern is to give prominence to the supernatural and the divine ; 
that is here the one side belonging to historical truth; the natural cir- 
cumstances and natural connexion of causes and effects, to which the 
narrator did not direct his attention, we must endeavor to fill out 
according to the indications contained in the account itself. 

The impulse once given to the further spread of the Gospel beyond the 
bounds of Judea could not stop. Thus we find churches founded in the 
west on the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, though of their origin we 
have no distinct account. Possibly the happy effects of their visit to the 
Samaritans induced both the apostles, or at least the energetic Peter, to 
extend their missionary labors. Or it-might be, that the scattering 
abroad of the believers, occasioned by the persecution against Stephen, 
led to the founding of these churches. At all events it was natural— 
since the apostles were at first the Patriarchs (so to speak) of the whole 
church, and in the original community of believers everything was under 
their guidance—that the newly-founded for eign churches should also 
stand under their superintendence. And in virtue of the gift of church- 
guidance peculiar to Peter, recognised and actually claimed for him by 
Christ himself, the business of taking the oversight of the younger 
churches must have been specially committed to him. A visitation 


* Even Baur has acknowledged that the notion of a mythical composition is not ad- 
missible here. He thinks that he has detected a designed fabrication for an apologetic, 
conciliatory object that lies at the basis of the whole book of the Acts. But as we cannot 
in general find in the simple character of this book any ground or point of connexion to 
support the charge of such a /raus pia pervading the whole of it, so we think that as to 
this particular part, whoever views the narrative with an unprejudiced eye, must decide 
against Baur’s unnatural, artificial construction of it.. The vision that happened to Peter 
which related to the rights of the Gentiles to a participation in the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, was copied (according to Baur) from the appearance of Christ to Paul, for the pur- 
pose of accrediting his call as an apostle to the Gentiles, (p. 78,) and contained the legiti- 
mation of those rights. Such things may, indeed, be imagined if persons are disposed te 
fashion the materials lying before them according to their arbitrary preconceptions, or if 
they look at everything only through spectacles of their own making, and see in all 
things the reflection of their own odd fancies. But whoever is not suffering from such 
optical infirmity, will find nothing whatever in this whole narrative which can justify such 
a comparison. 
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journey of this kind led him to the churches founded in the west on the 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea.* He was still accustomed to labor only 
among the Jews; yet he had already, as we have seen, visited a people 
not belonging to the theocratic nation, the Samaritans, who had expe- 
rienced the operations of the Holy Spirit through faith in Jesus of Naza. 
reth as the Messiah. Already he would have heard of the preaching of 
the Gospel among the Gentiles by the scattered Hellenists, and of the 
susceptibility which was found to exist in the hearts of the Gentiles; 
perhaps, also, he had had an opportunity, in the course of his ministry 
among the Jews who lived in the midst of the heathen world, of noticing 
traces of that deep concern with which many Gentiles listened to his 
preaching. And what he actually witnessed might bring to his remem- 
brance many things which Christ intimated in his discourses. Thus there 
might be a preparation for the entrance of new light into his soul, though 
it could not penetrate all at once. There was necessarily a conflict in his 
soul between the rays of the new light, and the darkness arising from 
his earlier habits of thinking. But now a divine call reached him from 
without, and co-operated with what was taking place within his breast. 

As among the Gentiles, at that time, there were many noble-minded 
men, dissatisfied with the ancient superstition, who longed with conscious 
or unconscious anxiety after a divine revelation which might impart the 
confidence of religious convictiont raised above the strife of human 
opinions, so we recognise in the centurion Cornelius a representative of 
this better class of Gentiles, an historical image from the life, and no 
mythical personage. He belonged to the Roman cohort which formed 
the garrison of Czesarea Stratonis, a town on the sea-coast, thirty-five 
miles from Joppa. This man appears first, like many of those among 
the Gentiles who were filled with a sense of their religious wants, and 
were seeking after the truth, to have turned from the popular polytheism 


* Acts ix. 31. Baur’s assertion (p. 40), that this was undertaken in order to counter- 
act the more liberal principles spread abroad by the Hellenists, we cannot regard as pro- 
perly supported, since no trace of it can be found in the narrative itself Nor does it by 
any means follow, because there is nothing said here of laying on of hands and the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit, that these things, therefore, in the ministry of the apostles 
among the Samaritans are unhistorical. Although both journeys come under the com- 
mon category of visitations, yet the difference—a difference of object and in the mode of 
operation arising from the different class of persons, in one case the Samaritans, in the 
other the dispersed Jews, among whom the foundation of the Church had been already 
laid—is not on that account destroyed. 

+ A prophetic longing, such as is contained in those words in Plato’s Pheedon, although 
it might not be so strictly intended by the philosopher, where it is said, that “ taking the 
best and hardest to be refuted of human opinions, a man must venture on the voyage of 
life, carried over on this, as on a raft, unless he can be carried over more securely and 
with less danger in a more trustworthy conveyance, or some divine word:” rdv yoty 
BéAriotov tov dvSporiver Adyov AaBovta Kad dvoeEeAeyKTOTaTOV, éxd TobTOV dxyotmeEror, 
domep ext oxediac xivdvvebtovta diarAetoas tov Biov' ei un Tic Sbvatto dogadéorepov Kal 
dxiwvduvotepov éxt BeBarorépov dyjpuatoc 7 Adyou Oetov tivd¢ dcaropevOjvat.—LKd. Bip. vol. 
i, p. 194. 
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to the worship of Jehovah in Judaism, and thus to have reached a 
theistic stand-point which formed a bridge for him to Christianity. 

Having with his whole family professed the worship of Jehovah, he 
manifested by his benefactions the sympathy he felt with his fellow-worship- 
pers of the Jewish nation, and observed the hours of prayer customary 
to the Jews; so that there is scarcely any room to doubt that he be- 
longed to the class of Proselytes of the Gate. Nor can we infer the con- 
trary from the circumstance that Peter and the stricter Jewish Christians 
looked on Cornelius as an unclean person, and in many respects the same 
asa heathen. The Proselytes of the Gate were certainly permitted tc 
attend the synagogue worship, which was a means of gradually bringing 
them to a full reception of Judaism. Yet the Jews who adopted the 
stricter maxims of the Pharisees, placed all the uncircumcised in the class 
of the unclean, and avoided living and eating with such persons as de- 
filing. Unless we suppose this to have been the case, what afterwards 
occurred in reference to the stricter pharisaical-minded Jewish Christians, 
and the Gentile Christians who had been partly Proselytes of the Gate, 
would appear altogether enigmatical. 

The Proselytes of the Gate, who borrowed from Judaism the general 
principles of Theism, but separated them from all that gave it vitality, 
found in it consequently not enough for their religious necessities. But 
they were roused by this felt deficiency to search and examine. With 
this, the expectation of the Messiah, which easily passed over to them 
from the Jews, was fitted to harmonize, and must assume a form cor- 
responding to the stand-point and spirit of their seeking; it was not 
difficult for them to strip off the sensuous political covering. Nowa 
person of such a religious tendency of mind and disposition as Cornelius, 
must have had his attention roused when he heard that the Messiah, from 
whom he expected fresh divine light, had appeared, and when he heard 
of the spread of the new announcements, and of Peter’s extraordinary 
works; for we shall be quite justified in assuming that such a report had 
reached him of what had taken place in the surrounding country. And 
here we must apply what we have before remarked respecting the use 
of the accounts in the Acts as historical records; and especially as 
respects the mode in which Cornelius was induced to send for Peter, 
his own deposition must have been the original source from which 
alone every other account could have been derived, and to which 
every other must be traced back. But we are not justified in as- 
suming that Cornelius, who certainly could best testify of the facts 
relating to his own state of mind, of what he had himself experienced, 
was equally capable of distinguishing from his experience the objective, 
which lay at the ground of it. We cannot suppose that the state of his 
mind and the direction of his thoughts were such as to enable him to 
distinguish between the objective and subjective. As he felt himself 
pressed, he testified of the divine with which his soul was filled, without 
being able to direct his attention to the natural cireumstances which were 
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preparatory to the divine operation,—to connect the natural with the 
supernatural, and thus to unite everything that occurred into one com- 
plete representation. The deposition of Cornelius as to what happened 
to himself, must be regarded from this point of view, that by a com- 
parison with existing historical circumstances and conditions we may 
arrive at a right understanding of the whole proceeding. We are, there- 
fore, justified in supplying many circumstances, which, though not ex- 
pressly mentioned, are yet to be assumed; not in order to obscure what 
was divine in the event, but to glorify the manifold wisdom of God as 
shown in the way men are led to a participation of redemption, in the 
connexion of the divine and the natural, and in the harmony that sub- 
sists between nature and grace; Eph. ii. 10. In the picture which we 
are enabled to form by this combination of views, all the particular traits 
may not possess equal certainty. But we may be assured that an exhi- 
bition as a whole will remain, of which no sophistical, destructive, arbi- 
trary criticism can deprive us. 

Cornelius had devoted himself for some days to fasting and prayer, 
which were frequently used conjointly by the Jews and first Christians— 
the former either as the means of making the soul more capable (by 
detaching it from sense) for undisturbed converse with divine things, or 
from a temporary cessation of bodily want, the natural consequence of 
deep mental abstraction. This they were wont to do when, in an emer- 
gency from inward or outward distress, they sought relief and illumina- 
tion from God. We may, therefore, presume that something similar was 
the case with Cornelius, and naturally ask, what it was that so troubled 
him? From the whole narrative we see that his ardent longing was for 
religious truth that would bring peace and repose to his heart. Hence 
it is most probable, that on that account he sought illumination from God 
by fervent prayer. And what occasioned his seeking it precisely at this 
time? From the words of the angel to Cornelius, it is by no means 
certain that the apostle Peter was wholly unknown to him. Peter him- 
self, in his discourse before the family of Cornelius, Acts x. 37, appears 
to have presumed that they had already heard of the doctrine of Christ. 
We may suppose from earlier indications that his attention had been 
drawn to Christianity and also to Peter, the proclaimer of it. He had 
probably heard very dissimilar opinions respecting Christianity ; from 
many zealous Jews, judgments altogether condemnatory ; from others, 
opinions which led him to expect that in the new doctrine he would at 
last find what he had been so long seeking: thus a conflict would natu- 
rally arise in his mind which would impel him to seek illumination from 
God on a question that so anxiously occupied his thoughts. 

It was the fourth day* since Cornelius had been in this state of mind, 


* The right interpretation of Acts x. 30, is of interest here. Many have interpreted 
the words as equivalent to—‘‘ Four days ago I fasted to this time,” namely, the ninth 
hour when he was speaking; and thus only one fast day was kept by Cornelius, in the 
ninth hour of which this happened. This agrees perfectly with the reckoning of the time 
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when, about three in the afternoon, one of the customary Jewish hours 
of prayer, while he was caling on God with earnest supplication, he 
received by a voice from heaven an answer to his prayers. The appear- 
ance of the angel may be considered as an objective event. The soul 
belongs in its essence to a higher than the sensible and temporal order of 
things, and none but a contracted and arrogant reason can deny the 
possibility of a communication between the higher world and the soul 
which is allied to it by its very nature. The Holy Scriptures teach us 
that such occasional communications from a higher spiritual world to 
individuals used to occur in the history of mankind, until the central 
point of all communications from heaven to earth, the Divine Fountain 
of life itself, appeared among us, and thereby established forever the 
communion between heaven and earth; John i. 52. We need not, 
however, suppose any sensible appearance, for we do not know but that a 
higher spirit may communicate itself to men living ina world of sense, by 
an operation on the inward sense, so that this communication may appear 
under the form of a sensuous perception. Meanwhile, Cornelius himself 
is the only witness for the objective reality of the angelic appearance, 
and he can only be taken as a credible witness of what he believed that he 
had perceived. By the influence of the Divine Spirit, an elevation of mind 
might have been naturally connected with his devotion, in which the inter- 
nal communication from heaven might have been represented to the higher 
selfconsciousness under the form of a vision.* Although, in the words 
of the angel, “Thy prayers and alms are come up for a memorial in the 
sight of God,” the expression is anthropopathic, and adapted to the then 
Jewish mode of speech; yet this relates only to the form of the expres- 
sion; itis the divine in human form. There is designated by it only 
the divine thought, that the striving of the devout anxiety of Cornelius, 
which was shown to the extent of his ability by prayer and works of 
love towards the worshippers of Jehovah, had not been unheeded by the 
Fatherly love of God which cherishes every germ of goodness; that 
God had heard the prayer of his longing after heavenly truth, and had 
sent him, in the person of Peter, a teacher of this truth. From the whole 


But the meaning of dd favors our rendering the passage, “I fasted to the ninth hour of 
the fourth day,” in which this happened. Kuinoel’s objection to this interpretation is not 
pertinent; for, from the manner in which Cornelius expressed himself, it raust be evident 
that the vision happened on the ninth hour of the fourth fast-day. Now, the passage can 
be understood to mean, either that Cornelius was wont to fast four days in the week to 
three o’clock of each day, or that for four days he fasted the entire time up to the ninth 
hour of the fourth day, when this happened. But fasts, according to the Jewish Christian 
mode of speaking, did not imply an entire abstinence from all nourishment. I cannot 
agree with Meyer’s interpretation, as I understand it, that Peter meant that he had fasted 
four days, and on the fourth day reckoning backwards, that is, the day on which the fast 
began, about three o’clock, this event happened. Had this been said, then e/v2 must have 
been used in verse 30, and what follows also must have been different. 

* The word dpaua, vision, (Acts x. 3) cannot here be decisive, since it may be used in 
speaking of an ecstatic vision or of a real appearance as an objective fact, 
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form of this narrative, it must be inferred that Cornelius considered the 
pointing out of Peter’s place of residence, not as something that came to 
his knowledge in a natural way, but by a supernatural communication. 
It is indeed possible that he had heard it mentioned by others casually 
in conversation ; but, as he had not thought further about it, it had com- 
pletely escaped his recollection, and now in this elevated state of mind 
what had been forgotten was brought back again to his consciousness, 
“without his remembering the natural connection. After all, this is only 
possible, and we are by no means justified in considering it necessary. 
The possibility therefore equally remains, that this information was com- — 
municated in a supernatural way. 

No sooner had Cornelius obtained this important and joyful certainty, 
than he sent two of his slaves, and a soldier that waited on him, who 
also was a Proselyte of the Gate, to fetch the longed-for teacher of divine 
truth. But this divine leading would not have attained its end, Peter 
would not have complied with the request of Cornelius, if he had not 
been prepared exactly at the same time, by the inward enlightening of 
the Divine Spirit, to acknowledge and rightly interpret this outward call 
of God. In the conjunction of remarkable circumstances which it was 
necessary should meet so critically, in order to bring about this important 
result for the historical development of Christianity, the guiding wisdom 
of eternal love undoubtedly manifests itself. 

It was about noon, on the next day, when Peter withdrew to the roof 
of the house (built flat, in the oriental style) where he lodged at Joppa, 
in order to offer up his mid-day devotions. We can easily suppose that 
the prayer of the man who had been so zealously occupied in publishing 
the gospel in that region, would especially relate to this great object, the 
extension of the kingdom of Christ. And now while new views respect- 
ing the spread of the gospel were opening to his mind, there might have 
taken place in his soul that conflict of opposite principles to which we 
have already alluded. A divine light must decide the point. 

While thus occupied in prayer, the demands of animal nature pressed 
upon him. He arose for the noon-tide meal, which had yet to be pre- 
pared. In the meantime, the meditations which had occupied him in 
prayer again abstracted him from sensible objects. Two tendencies of 
his nature met together. The higher, the power of the divine, had the 
mastery over his spirit, and the power of sensuous want over his lower 
nature. Thus, it came to pass, that the divine and the natural were 
mingled together,* not so as to obscure the divine; but the divine 


* What Plutarch says of such an appearance of the higher life is remarkable: ¢ oi 
Sivot Tév dua KbKAw KaTapepopévov capdtor obk émiKpaTodat BEeBatwc, GAAA KOKAW bev 
in dvdykne depupévorv, kato 0&8 dtcer perovtwv, yiverat tic 8& dupoiv Tapayadn¢ Kal 
mapapopog éAtypde, obtac 6 KaAobpmevoc evOovaracpde éorxe pltic elvat Kevijceov Svoiv, TH» 
piv Oo rérovbe The Wpuyxfie dua, TAY O& Ge TéduKe KVoLMEerye ; (just as the revolutions of 
bodies borne downward, are not firmly controlled, but being necessarily carried in a circle, 
while naturally carried downward, there ensues a certain confused and unsteady motion: 
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availed itself of the reflection of the natural as an image, a symbolic 
vehicle for the truth about to be revealed to Peter. The divine light 
that was breaking through the atmosphere of traditionary representa- 
tions, and making its way to his spirit, revealed itself in the mirror of 
sensible images which proceeded from the existing state of his bodily 
frame. Absorbed in divine meditations, and forgetting himself in the 
Divine, Peter saw heaven open, and from thence a vessel, as it had been 
a great sheet knit at four corners,* corresponding to the four quarters 
of the heavens, was let down to the earth. In this vessel he saw birds, 
four-footed beasts, and edible creeping things of various kinds, and a 
voice from heaven called upon him to slay one or other of these creatures 
and to prepare it for food. But against this requirement his Jewish 
notions revolted, accustomed as he was to distinguish between clean and 
unclean meats. He now heard a voice from heaven which refuted his 
scruples with these very significant words, ‘‘ What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common.” It is clear that in the explanation of these 
pregnant words regard must be had to their several references. First, 
in their application to the sensible objects here represented. ‘ Thou 
must not by human wilfulness make a distinction of clean and unclean 
between creatures, all of which God has declared to be clean, by letting 
them down to thee from heaven.” This letting down from heaven was 
partly a symbol, that all are alike clean as being the creatures of God, 
partly, that the new revelation, the new creation from heaven, presents 
all as pure. Then the higher application of the words intended by the 
Spirit of God, in reference to the relation of man to God: that every dis- 
tinction of clean and unclean would be taken away from among men ; 
that all men as the creatures of God would be considered as alike clean, 
and would again become pure as at their original creation, by the re- 
demption that related to all. 

After Peter had again expressed his scruples, this voice was repeated 
a third time, and he saw the vessel taken up again to heaven. He now 
returned from the state of ecstatic vision, to that of ordinary conscious- 
ness. While he was endeavoring to trace the connection between the 
vision and the subject of his late meditations, the event that now occurred 
taught him what the Spirit of God intended by the vision. Voices of 


so what is called enthusiasm seems to be a mixture of two movements—one, that of 
the soul moving as it is acted upon; the other, that of the soul moving according to its 
natural constitution.)—De Pyth. Orae. ec. 21. 

* Tf the words dedeuérov kat (Acts x. 11) are genuine, then on comparing them with 
xi, 5, we must, with Meyer, interpret them, not, “bound together at the four corners,” 
but, “bound to four corners.” But it is a question, whether these words, which are 
wanting in the Cod. Alex. p. ¢. and in the Vulgate, are not to be considered as a gloss, 
and left out, as in Lachmann’s edition, and then the clause will be equivalent to “ letting 
itself down at four corners from Heaven,” as the Vulgate translates it, “quatuor initiis 
submitti de ccelo.” At all events, these four corners are not without significance, AS 
they corresponded to the four quarters of the heavens, they conveyed an intimation that 
men from the north and the south, the east and the west, would appear as clean before 
God, and be called to a participation of the kingdom of God. 
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strangers in the court of the house, by whom his own name was repeated, 
excited his attention. They were the three messengers of Cornelius 
who were inquiring for him. They had left Casarea the day before at 
three o’clock, and arrived at Joppa that very day about noon. While 
Peter was observing the men, who by their appearance were evidently 
not Jews, the Spirit of God imparted to him a knowledge of the connec- 
tion between the symbolic vision and the errand of these persons. A 
voice within said, God has sent these men to seek thee out, that thou 
mayest preach the gospel to the heathen. Go confidently with them, with- 
out dreading intercourse with the Gentiles as unclean, for thou hast been 
taught by a voice from heaven that thou must not dare to consider those 
unclean whom God himself has pronounced clean, and whom he now sends 
to thee. On the next day he departed with the messengers from Joppa, 
accompanied by six other Christians of Jewish descent, to whom he had 
told what had happened, and who awaited the result with eager expec- 
tation. As the distance for one day’s journey was too great, they made 
two short days’ journey of it. On the day after their departure, (the 
fourth after the messengers had been despatched by Cornelius,) about 
three in the afternoon, they arrived at Cesarea. They found Cornelius 
assembled with his family and friends, whom he had informed of the ex- 
pected arrival of the teacher sent to him from heaven; for he doubted 
not that he whom the voice of the angel had notified as the appointed 
divine teacher, would obey the divine call. After what had passed, Pe- 
ter appeared to Cornelius as a superhuman being. He fell reverently 
before him as he entered the chamber; but Peter bade him stand up, say- 
ing, “Stand up, I myself also am aman.” He narrated to the persons 
assembled by what means he had been induced not to regard the com- 
mon scruples of the Jews respecting intercourse with heathens, and ex- 
pressed his desire to hear from Cornelius what had determined them to 
call him thither. Cornelius explained this, and ended with saying, ‘“‘ Now 
therefore are we all here present before God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God.” Peter was astonished at the pure disposition 
so susceptible to divine truth, which appeared in the words of Cornelius, 
and formed so striking a contrast to the obstinate unsusceptibility of 
many Jews; and he perceived the hand of God in the way Cornelius had 
been led, since he had sought the truths of salvation with upright de- 
sire. Peter therefore said, “Now I perceive of a truth that God is no 
respecter of persons; but in every nation he that feareth him, and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted of him.” As to these memorable 
words, the sense cannot be, that in every nation, every one who only 
rightly employs his own moral power, will obtain salvation; for had 
Peter meant this, he would, in what he added, announcing Jesus as him 
by whom alone men could obtain forgiveness of sin and salvation, haye 
contradicted himself. On that supposition, he ought rather to have told 
Cornelius, that he had only to remain in his present disposition, this was 
enough, and he needed no new doctrine of salvation. But, on the other 
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hand, it is impossible, according to the connection, to understand by 
“every one that feareth God and worketh righteousness,” those who had 
attained true piety through Christianity, and to make the words mean 
no more than this—that Christians in all nations are acceptable to God; 
for the words plainly import that Cornelius, on account of his upright, 
pious striving, was deemed worthy of having his prayers heard, and 
being led to faith in the Redeemer. Nor can these words relate only to 
such as already believed in the revelation of God in the Old Testament, 
and according to its guidance worshipped God, and expected the Mes- 
siah. But evidently Peter spoke in opposition to the Jewish national- 
ism—God judgeth men not according to their descent or non-descent 
from the theocratic nation, but according to their disposition. All 
who, like Cornelius, worship God uprightly according to the measure of 
the means given to them, are acceptable to him, and he prepares by his 
grace a way for them, by which they are led to faith in Him who alone 
can bestow salvation. This is what Peter meant to announce to them.* 

As all the conditions under which a living faith in the Redeemer is 
formed, existed in the souls of these men who were seeking after salva- 
tion, so by the powerful testimony of Peter such a faith was soon awak- 
ened, and, after such preparation, followed more quickly than would 
otherwise have happened. And as this faith in the process of its forma- 
tion and in its quality differed essentially from the faith of the Samari- 
tans, which arose more from outward events, and adhered to what was 
external, so also the effects were in an inverted relation. While among 
the Samaritans, no trace was to be seen of the effects of the baptism of the 
Spirit, even after they had received water-baptism ; here, on the contrary, 
in these men, who were so prepared, the usual marks of the outpouring 
of the Spirit were perceptible, even before they had received baptism. 
The word, which found a receptive soil in their hearts, effected every- 
thing by its indwelling power, and these effects of the word testified 
their well founded claim to baptism. While Peter was speaking to them, 
they were impelled to express their feelings in inspired praises of that 
God who, in so wonderful a manner, had led them to salvation. One inspi- 
ration seized all, and with amazement the Jewish Christians present be- - 


* Cornelius belonged to that class of persons who are pointed out in John iii. 21. We 
are by no means authorized to maintain that Peter, from the general position laid down by 
him, intended to draw the inference naturally proceeding from it, that God would certainly 
lead to salvation those among all nations who possessed the traits here specified, even 
if they did not during their earthly life obtain a participation in redemption. He expressed 
that truth, which at the moment manifested itself to him in a consciousness enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, without reflecting on all the consequences deducible from it. We must 
ever carefully distinguish between what enlightened men, speaking under certain histori- 
cal conditions, with special reference to present circumstances, and according to interests 
immediately affected, consciously intend to say, and the contents, with all their deducible 
consequences, of that Eternal Truth, which, in some=special application of it required by 
circumstances, they make use of. To develop the first is the province of exegesis and his- 
torical apprehension; the second, that of Christian doctrine end morals, 
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held their prejudices against the Gentiles controverted by the transaction 
itself. What an impression must it have made upon them, when they 
heard the Gentile, who had been considered by them as unclean, testify 
with such inspiration of Jehovah and the Messiah! And now Peter 
could appeal to this transaction, in order to nullify all the scruples of the 
Jews respecting the baptism of such uncircumcised persons, and ask, 
“Who can forbid water that these should be baptized, who have already 
received the baptism of the Spirit like ourselves ?” And when he re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and the manner in which he had held intercourse ~ 
with the Gentiles had raised a stumbling-block among the strict Phari- 
saical believers, he was able to silence them by a similar appeal. ‘“ For- 
asmuch then,” said he, “‘as God gave them the like gift as he did unto us, 
who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ, what was I, that I could with- 
stand God?” Acts xi. 17. 


BOOK III. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY AND FOUNDING OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCH AMONG THE GENTILES BY THE INSTRUMENTAL- 
ITY OF THE APOSTLE PAUL, 


CHAPTER I. 


PAUL’S PREPARATION AND CALL TO BE THE APOSTLE OF THE GENTILES. 


WueEn anything new or great is to take place in the development of 
the kingdom of God, divine wisdom is wont so to order events that an 
impulse is given to its progress, not on one side only, but in several 
directions. Without being aware of it, the men whom God employs as 
his instruments co-operate from various stand-points, to prepare the way 
for that which, in the issue, is destined to effect a great revolution ; 
threads which proceed, in the course of the world’s history, from various 
points are made to meet at last in one. Beginnings are made and ap- 
parently fail; and yet what seemed to rise only to sink forever, finally 
becomes the victorious creative principle of a new illustrious epoch. So 
it was here. 

Stephen appears to have been chosen in order that Christianity, freeing 
itself from the covering underneath which it had hitherto been developed, 
and bursting the forms of Judaism, might exhibit itself and show its 
power through him, as the principle of a new creation adapted to the 
whole human race; he died as a martyr for the great new idea first 
brought by him to light. But this idea did not die with him: it found 
other organs in those who were allied to him by descent and education, 
the Hellenists, who, while they extended their agency even to the Gen- 
tiles, realized in various small circles the intentions of Stephen. Then, 
from the midst of Palestinian Judaism itself, came forth Peter, who, 
from quite a different direction, and as it were against his will, was led 
by a combination of influences to vindicate the independent development 
of Christianity among the Gentiles. It might have been imagined that 
the more liberal Hellenistic culture would produce the man by whom the 
idea put forth by the Hellenistic Stephen was destined to be carried out 
in all its extent. But God likes to work by opposites, and very differ- 
ently from the calculations of human pragmatism. There is a divine 
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impress stamped on the paradoxes which meet us in the development of 
the kingdom of God. Thus, not from the Alexandrian but from the 
Pharisaic school, that great man was to come forth, who was destined to 
represent Christianity in opposition to the Pharisaic conceptions to which 
it hitherto had been restricted. Thisnew development was to emanate, 
not from what was kindred to it, but from that which was directly op- 
posed to it. The Pharisee was to be transformed into the scribe of the 
kingdom of God. It was important that the new spirit should take to 
itself a form, not from the delicate shell of Hellenic culture, but from the 
hard kernel] of Pharisaism. The solid Christian realism, as it was repre- 
sented in Paul, could impress itself more distinctly on the hard substance 
of obstinate Pharisaism, than on the tender, yielding material of Hellen- 
istic culture. And it was also not unimportant that in Paul the Hellenist 
element amalgamated with the Palestinian and Pharisaic. What had 
been effected in the development of Christianity by Stephen, by the Hel- 
lenists, and finally by Peter, was concentrated in him. If in the manner 
by which Peter, the advocate of the contracted Palestinian conception 
of Christianity, was led to more liberal views, there is found something 
analogous to the manner in which Paul was converted, from the most 
violent opposition to the Gospel, to the reception of it in its most compre- 
hensive form, then we must regard it as an objective type of the his- 
torical process of development, proceeding according to the same law 
and with the same great outlines, and not as the arbitrary fiction of any 
human mind. 

With what we have just now remarked is closely connected that 
which in the history of the development of Christianity especially dis- 
tinguishes the Apostle Paul. It was not merely that churches were 
founded by him among the heathen, and that the sphere of his labors was 
so extensive; but also that by him especially, the fundamental truths of 
the Gospel were developed in their living, organic connection, and formed 
into a compact system; that the essence of the Gospel in relation to human 
nature, on one side especially, namely, its need of redemption, was set by 
him in the clearest light; so that when the sense of that need has been 
long repressed or perverted, and a revival of Christian consciousness has 
followed a state of spiritual death, the newly-awakened Christian life, 
whether in the church at large, or in individuals, has always drawn its 
principal nourishment from his writings. He has presented Christian- 
ity so specially under this aspect, has so expressly opposed the im. 
mediate relation of the religious consciousness to Christ, to dependence on 
all human mediation whatever, and has so distinctly separated from each 
other the Christian and Jewish stand-points, that among the apostles he 
must ever be considered as the representative of the Protestant principle. 
And history, though it furnishes only a few hints respecting the early life 
of Paul before his call to the apostleship, has recorded enough to make it 
evident, that by the whole course of his previous development he was 
fitted for what he was to become, and for what he was to effect, 
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Saul, or Paul (the former the original Hebrew, the latter the Hellen- 
ized form of his name,)* was a native of the city of Tarsus in Cilicia. 
This we learn from his own expressions in Acts xxi. 39; xxii. 3; and the 
contradictory tradition reported by Jerome, (de V.J.c. 5,) that he was 
born in the small town of Gischala, in Galilee, does not appear credible, 
though it is not improbable that his parents once resided there,f which 


* The latter was his usual appellation from the time of his being devoted entirely to the 
conversion of the heathen; Acts xiii. 9. Although the ancient supposition, that he changed 
his own name for that of his convert Sergius Paulus, has been recently advocated by Meyer . 
and Olshausen, I cannot approve of it. I cannot imagine that the conversion of a proconsul 
would be thought so much more of by him than the conversion of any other man (and he was 
far from being his first convert,) as to induce him to assume his name. Itis more agreeable 
to the usage of ancient times, for the scholar to be named after his teacher, (as Cyprian after 
Ceecilius, Eusebius after Pamphilus,) than for the teacher to be named after the scholar; for no 
one now would think of finding a parallel in the instance of Scipio Africanus. And had this 
really been the reason why Paul assumed the name, we might have expected, as it was 
closely connected with the whole narrative, that Luke would have expressly assigned it. 
The more there may have been of design on the part of the author of the Acts in changing 
at this time the apostle’s name from Saul to Paul—if, as Baur assumes, (p. 93,) it was an 
imitation of the alteration in Peter’s name—the less likely is it that he would have introduced 
the new name at once, without any previous notice. And Fritzsche is correct in saying 
(see his Commentary on the Romans, Proleg. p. 11) that in this case, not Acts xiii. 9, but 
xiii. 13, would have been a natural place for mentioning it. Still, I cannot, with Fritzsche, 
think it probable that Luke was accidentally led, by the mention of Sergius Paulus, to 
remark that Paul also bore the same name. The most natural way of viewing the 
matter seems to be this: Luke had hitherto designated him by the name which he found 
in the memoirs lying before him on the early history of Christianity. But he was now 
induced to distinguish him by the name which he found in the memoirs of his labors 
among the heathen, and by which he had personally known him during that later period; 
and, therefore, took the opportunity of remarking, that this Paul was no other than the 
individual whom he had hitherto called Saul. Here, as in many other instances, we per- 
ceive the absence of design in the manner in which the Acts is made up from various 
accounts. 

+ If we were justified in understanding with Paulus (in his work on the Apostle Paul’s 
Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, p. 323) the word é@paioc, Phil. iii. 5, 2 Cor. xi. 22, 
as used in contradistinction to éAAnviorne, it would serve to confirm this tradition, since it 
would imply that Paul could boast of a descent from a Palestinian Jewish, and not Hel- 
lenistic family. But since Paul calls himself éSpaioc, though he was certainly by birth a. 
Hellenist, it is evident that the word cannot be used in so restricted a sense; and in tho 
second passage quoted above, where it is equivalent to an Israelite, a descendant of Abra- 
ham, it plainly has a wider meaning; see Bleek’s admirable Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, p. 32. This tradition, too, reported by Jerome, is, as Fritzsche justly re- 
marks, very suspicious, not only on account of the gross anachronism which makes the 
taking of Gischala by the Romans the cause of Paul’s removal thence with his parents,— 
since this event happened much later in the Jewish war,—but also because Jerome, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle to Philemon, (verse 23,) makes use of this tradition to explain 
why Paul, though a citizen of Tarsus, calls himself, 2 Cor. xi. 22, Philip. iii, 5, “ Hebreeus 
ex Hebreis, et cetera que illum Judzeum magis indicant quam Tarsensem,” (a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews, and other things, which indicate that he was a native of Judea rather 
than of Tarsus,) which yet, as we have remarked above, proceeds only from a misunder- 
standing of the epithet which Paul applies to himself. Jerome must have, therefore, taken 
up this false account (“talem fabulam accepimus,”—we have received such a story—are 
his own words) without proof, in a very thoughtless manner, 
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may have given rise to the report. As we do not know how long he 
remained under the paternal roof, it is impossible to determine what 
influence his education in the metropolis of Cilicia (which, as a seat of 
literature, vied with Athens and Alexandria,)* had on his mental de- 
velopment. Certainly, his early acquaintance with the language and 
national peculiarities of the Greeks was not without influence in prepar- 
ing him to be a teacher of Christianity among nations of Grecian origin. 
Yet the few passages from the Greek poets which we meet with in his 
discourse at Athens, and in his Epistles, do not prove that his education 
had made him familiar with Grecian literature; nor is it in itself probable 
that such would be the case, inasmuch as his parents designed him to be 
a teacher of the law, or Jewish theologian, and since his studies must 
have been confined in his early years to the Old Testament, and at about 
the age of twelve or thirteen he must have entered the school of Gamaliel.t 
It is possible, though considering Paul’s intense Pharisaic zeal not proba- 
ble, that the freer mode of thinking, and, in respect to Grecian literature, 
the liberal-mindedness of his teacher Gamaliel might have induced him 
even at Jerusalem, to turn his attention to Grecian letters. But might 
he not at a later period have been led, while exercising his ministry 
among people of Hellenic culture, to make himself better acquainted 
with Hellenic literature? The man who felt himself impelled by the 
glowing zeal of love, and who knew how to become as to the Jews a 
Jew, so to the Greeks a Greek, in order to win them over to the Gospel, 
might, for promoting that object, read many writings of the Grecian 
philosophers and poets. It may indeed be asked, whether he would have 
time, amidst his prodigious and varied labors, for such a purpose, having 
in addition to work for his livelihood? But can we venture to measure 
Paul by the common standard? It would not be easy to say what was 
not possible to such aman. Yet we must not draw too large a conclu- 
sion from the few passages of ancient authors which occur in his writings. 
It is true, we shall find in him expressions respecting the relation of 
Christianity to the culture and philosophy of the ancient world, to which 
the history of Grecian philosophy gives the best commentary, and which 
may perhaps give evidence of a deeper acquaintance with it. But what 
in others would be the result of study, might in Paul’s case be sufficiently 
accounted for from the deep insight of his universal Christian philosophy. 
In the First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in the Epistle to the Romans, 


* Strabo, who wrote in the time of Augustus, places Tarsus, in this respect, above 
those two cities: Tocatrn toig évOdde dvOpdmorg orovdy mpicg TE HlAocodlav Kad THY 
GAAnv éyKkiKhov dracav maisciav yéyovev, bod dmrepBéEBAnrvrat Kai’AOjvac Kat ’AAeav- 
Opeiay kat et Twa GAdov rorov dvvatoy éeimelv, tv P@oyoAal Kat dvatpiBa Tov gtAocbduv 
yeyovact. Geogr. i. 14, c. 5. (The men from that city had so great zeal for philosophy and 
the whole circle of arts and sciences, that they surpassed the people of Athens and Alex- 
andria, and of any place that can be named, where there have been schools and discus- 
sions of philosophers), 

+ See Tholuck’s admirable remarks in the Studien und Kritiken, 1835, 2d No., p. 366. 
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he had several opportunities of making use of his knowledge of Grecian 
literature, if he had been familiar with it. And we know that an Apollos 
was his superior in Grecian culture, and that he calls himself “rude in 
speech,” (idtdT7¢ TH Adyw,) 2 Cor. xi. 6, as compared with others. 

But in the style of his representations, the Jewish element evidently 
predominates. His peculiar mode of argumentation was not formed in 
the Grecian, but in the Jewish school. The name Saul, d»xw,* the de- 
sired one, the one prayed for, perhaps indicates, that he was the first- 
born of his parents, granted in answer to their earnest prayers :+ and 
hence it may be inferred, that he was devoted by his father, a Pharisee, 
to the service of religion, and sent in early youth to Jerusalem, that he 
might be trained to become a learned expounder of the law and of tradi- 
tion ; not to add, that it was usual for the youth of Tarsus{ to complete 
their education at some foreign school. Most advantageously for him, 
he acquired in the Pharisaic schools at Jerusalem that systematic mental 
discipline, which afterwards rendered him such good service in develop- 
ing the contents of the Christian doctrine; so that, like Luther, he be- 
came thoroughly conversant with the theological system, which after- 
wards, by the power of the gospel, he uprooted and destroyed. A 
youth so ardent and energetic as Paul, would throw his whole soul into 
whatever he undertook; his natural temperament would dispose him to 
an overflowing, impetuous zeal, and for such a propensity Pharisaism sup- 
plied abundant aliment. 

The three great teachers of the church who were especially called to - 
testify (in opposition to that carnality which first outwardly opposed Chris- 
tianity, and afterward renewed the strife in the very midst of its develop- 
ment) to the antagonism between flesh and spirit, nature and grace, the 
natural and the supernatural, the merely natural human and the Chris- 
tian—these three heroes of the Gospel, Paul, Augustin, and Luther, 
had in common, a fervid, powerful nature which could not easily be 
compelled, but would contend only the more strongly against reins 
and yoke, or any violence offered to it. But while in an Augustin 
the unbridled rude nature manifested itself in the outbreak of lust 
and passions unchecked by any higher power, and thus, in himself 
even, he learned to know the power of sin, it was otherwise with Paul as 
well as with Luther. The strict discipline of the law to which he had 
been subjected in the school of the Pharisees prevented the power of sin 
from breaking forth outwardly ; it was driven back inwardly. Certainly 
he belonged to the earnest upright Pharisees who strove after the 
righteousness of the law with their whole souls. In the sight of men he 
appeared as righteous, blameless. As he himself could affirm that, 
“touching the righteousness which is in the law,” he was “ blameless,” 


* We cannot attach much importance to so uncertain an inference. 
+ Like the names Theodorus, Theodoret, common among Christians in the first century 
t See Strabo, lL. ec. 
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Phil. iii. 6, and “profited in the Jews’ religion above many of his equals 
in age,” Gal. i. 14. But the more earnestly he strove after holiness, the 
more he combated the refractory impulses of an ardent and powerful 
nature, which refused to be held in by the reins of the law, so much the 
more ample were his opportunities for understanding from his own ex- 
perience the woful discord in human nature which arises when the moral 
consciousness asserts its claims as a controlling law, while the man feels 
himself constantly carried away, in defiance of his better longing and 
» willing, by the force of ungodly inclination. Paul could not have de- 
picted this condition so strikingly and to the life, in the seventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, if he had not gained the knowledge of it 
from personal experience. It was advantageous for him that he passed 
over to Christianity from a position where, by various artificial restraints 
and prohibitions, he had attempted to guard against the incursions of 
unlawful desires and passions, and to compel himself to goodness ;* for 
thus he was enabled to testify from his own experience, (in which he ap- 
pears as the representative of all men of deep moral feeling,) how deeply 
the sense of the need of redemption is grounded in the moral constitu- 
tion of man; and thus likewise from personal experience, he could de- 
scribe the relation of that inward freedom which results from faith in re- 
demption, to the servitude of the legal stand-point. In his+conflict with 
himself while a Pharisee, Paul’s experiences resemble Luther’s in the 
_cloisters of Erfurt. Although in the Pharisaic dialectics and exposition of 
the law he was a zealous and faithful disciple of Gamaliel, we cannot 
from this conclude that he imbibed that spirit of moderation for which 
his master was so distinguished, and which he showed in his judgment 
of the new sect at the first, before it came into direct conflict with the 
theology of his party. For the scholar, especially a scholar of so power- 
ful and peculiar a character, would imbibe the mental influences of his 
teacher, only so far as they accorded with the tendencies of his own 
spirit. His unyielding disposition, the fire of his nature, and the fire of 
his youth, made him a vehement persecuting zealot against all who op- 
posed the system that was sacred in his eyes. Accordingly, no sooner 
did the new doctrine in the hands of Stephen assume a position opposed. 
to the Pharisaic righteousnesst of the law, an agpect hostile to Judaism, 


* As for example, from the stand-point of Pharisaism, it hes been said, “Instead of 
leaving every thing to the free movements of the disposition, a man should force himself 
to do this or that good by a direct vow. Vows are the enclosures of holiness.” 
sod poy mint. See Pirke Avoth. Sey 

+ The question has been raised, whether Paul saw and heard Jesus during his earthly 
life? We have not the data for answering the question. In his Hpistles, we find no- 
thing conclusive either one way or the other. Olshausen thinks that it may be inferred 
from 2 Cor. vy. 16, that Paul really knew Jesus during his earthly life xara capxa. Paul, 
in that passage, he understands as saying, “ But if I knew Christ, as indeed I did know 
him, according to the flesh, in his bodily earthly appearance, yet now I know him so no 
more.” Against this interpretation I will not object with Baur, in his Essay “On the 
Party of Christ in the Corinthian Church,” in the Tibingon Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1831, 
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than he became its most vehement persecutor. After the martyrdom of 
Stephen, when many adherents of the gospel sought safety by flight, 
Paul felt himself called to counterwork them in the famed city of Damas- 
cus, where the new sect was gaining ground. And he hastened thither, 
after receiving full powers for committing all the Christians to prison, 
from the Sanhedrim, who, recognized by the Romans as the highest 
ecclesiastical authority among the Jews, were allowed to inflict all dis- 
ciplinary punishment against the violators of the law.* 


No. iv. p. 95, that he could not mean this, because it would have been undervaluing 
Christ in his state of humiliation, which would be in contradiction to those passages in 
which he attributes to that state the highest abiding importance, and says he is deter- 
mined to know nothing save Christ and him crucified. For though the remembrance of 
Christ in the form of a servant could never vanish from his mind, though he never could 
forget what he owed to Christ the Crucified, yet now he knew him no longer as living in 
human weakness, and subject to death, but as having risen victoriously from death, the 
glorified one, now living in divine power and majesty; 2 Cor. xiii. 4. The relation in 
which it would have been possible to stand to Christ while he lived in the form of a sery- 
ant on earth, could no longer exist. No one could now standsnear to him, simply for 
being a Jew; no one could hold converse with him in an outward manner, as a being 
present to the senses; henceforth it was only possible to enter into union with Christ as 
the glorified one, as he presented himself to the religious consciousness in a spiritual, in- 
ternal manner, by believing on him as crucified for the salvation of mankind. As respects 
that, therefore, Paul might well say that now there could no longer be for him such “a 
knowledge of Christ after the flesh.” And we grant that he might have said hypo- 
thetically, If I had known Christ heretofore after the flesh, had I stood in any such out- 
ward communion with him as manifest in the flesh, yet now such a communion 
has lost all its importance for me (such a value as those Judaizers attribute to it who 
make it the sign of genuine apostleship); but now I know Christ after the spirit, like all 
those who enjoy spiritual communion with him. But Paul could only say this in a purely 
hypothetical way, supposing something to be which really was not; for allowing that he 
had seen and heard Jesus with his bodily senses, his opponents would have been far from 
attaching any importance to such seeing and hearing as could have been affirmed with 
equal truth of many Jews, who stood in an indifferent or even hostile position towards 
Christ. The reference in this passage can be only to such a “ knowing of Christ after the 
flesh,” as belonged to the other apostles, since only to this from any religious stand-point 
whatever could there be attached a value against which Paul might have felt himself called 
to protest. For this reason I must agree with Baur, who understands yprordc here, not of 
the person of Jesus, but of the Messiah, a Messiah known in a carnal way, as from the ~ 
early Jewish stand-point. I also believe with Baur, that if Paul had intended a personal 
reference, he would have said Ijoodv ypiordy, and I cannot admit the force ofthe objec- 
tion which Olshausen makes to this interpretation, that it would require the article before 
xXporov, for in designating the Messiah absolutely, the article might be omitted, just as 
Demosthenes speaking of the Persian king, to designate the king absolutely, uses the 
word BaotAede without the article. 

* If Damascus at that time still belonged to a Roman province, the Sanhedrim could 
exercise its authority there, in virtue of the right secured every where to the Jews to 
practise their worship in their own manner. If the city was brought under the goyern- 
ment of the Arabian King Aretas, the Sanhedrim could still reckon on his support, in 
consequence of the connexion he had formed with the Jews; perhaps he himself had 
gone over to Judaism. The Jews in Damascus could also exercise great influence by 
means of the women, who were almost all converts to Judaism. Josephus, De Bell. Jud. - 
ii, 20, 2. 
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As respects the great mental change which Paul experienced in the 
course of this journey undertaken for the extinction of the Christian faith, 
what has been said concerning the history of the conversion of Cornelius 
might certainly be applied here also; and so the supposition is possible that 
the event strikes us as sudden and marvellous, only because the history 
records the mere fact, without the various preparatory and connecting 
circumstances which" led to it; and hence by making use of the hints 
which the narrative furnishes to fill up the outline, we may gain the 
explanation of the whole on purely natural principles. 

Paul (it would be said by a person adopting this view of the event) 
had received many impressions which disturbed the repose of his truth- 
loving soul; he had heard the temperate counsels of his revered in- 
structor Gamaliel; he had listened to the address of Stephen to whom 
he was allied by natural temperament, and had witnessed his martyrdom. 
But he was still too deeply imbued with the spirit of Pharisaism to 
surrender himself to these impressions, so contrary to the prevailing bent 
of his mind. He forcibly repressed them ; he rejected the thoughts that 
involuntarily rose in his mind in favor of the new doctrine, as the sug- 
gestions of Satan, whom he regarded as the sole contriver of this 
rebellion against the authority of the ancient traditions, and he accordingly 
set himself with so much the greater ardor against the new sect. Yet 
he could not succeed altogether in suppressing these rising thoughts, 
and in silencing the voice of conscience, which rebuked his fanaticism. A 
conflict arose in his soul. While in this state, an outward impression 
was added, which brought the internal process to maturity. Not far 
from Damascus he and his followers were overtaken by a violent storm ; 
the lightning struck near to Paul, and he fell senseless to the ground. 
He attributed this catastrophe to the avenging power of the Messiah, 
whom in the person of his disciples he was persecuting, and confounding 
the objective and subjective, he converted this internal impression into 
an outward appearance of Christ to him; blinded by the lightning, and 
stunned, he came to Damascus. But admitting this explanation as 
correct, how is the meeting of Paul with Ananias to be explained by 
natural causes? Even here many particulars which are not expressly 
mentioned in the narrative might be supplied. Since Ananias was noted 
even among the Jews as a man of strict legal piety, it is not improbable 
that he and Paul were previously acquainted with one another at Jeru- 
salem. At all events, Paul had heard of the extaordinary spiritual gifts 
said to be possessed by Ananias, and the thought naturally arose in his 
mind, that a man held in so much repute among the Christians, might be 
able to heal him, and restore him from his present unfortunate condition ; 
and while occupied with this thought, his imagination formed it into a 
vision. On the other hand, we may suppose, that Ananias had heard 
something of the great change that had taken place in Paul; and yet 
did not give full credence to the report, till a vision, explicable on 
similar psychological principles, had overcome his mistrust. 
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In reference to this explanation, we must: certainly allow that what 
appears in the Acts as immediately miraculous, might have been prepared 
for psychologically, in the manner we have unfolded, but nothing in the 
narrative indicates either the necessity or probability of such a prepara- 
tion. We can by no means conclude from the original, fundamental 
features of the Pauline character, from its general susceptibility to the 
true and the good, that the sight of the martyrdom of a Stephen would 
necessarily deeply impress, and at last master the soul which was fortified 
against it. History furnishes us with numerous examples of the power 
of religious fanaticism over minds that in other respects have been sus- 
ceptible of the true and the good, and yet while under its influence, have 
used those very things to confirm them in their delusion, which might 
seem fitted to rescue them from it; as many pious men were witnesses 
of the martyrdom of Huss, who died in a manner similar to Stephen, and 
yet only saw in it the blindness of one infatuated by his self-conceit. It 
is, therefore, quite consistent with the powerful character of Paul to 
believe that, in the martyrdom of Stephen, he saw only the power of the 
evil spirit over the mind of one who had been seduced from the pure 
faith of his fathers ; and that hence he felt a stronger impulse to counter- 
work the propagation of a doctrine which could involve in such ruin men 
distinguished by their character and their talents. Besides, if the im- 
pression which a storm, conjoined with these preparatory circumstances, 
made upon him, alone formed the groundwork of that vision of Christ, 
it is unaccountable that Paul’s followers also believed that they perceived 
something similar to what befel him; for this is only admissible, if 
we suppose them to have been like-minded with Paul, which could 
not be unless they were already Christians, or on the way to Christianity. 
But such persons would hardly attach themselves to a persecutor of 
Christians.* 

Such attempts at explaining the narrative are suspicious, because 
these not unusual natural appearances are made use of to bring down 
what is extraordinary into the circle of common events. Instead, there- 


* The variations in the narrative of these events contained in Acts ix,, xxii. and xxyi, | 
prove nothing against the reality of the fact. Such unimportant differences might easily arise 
in the repetition of the narrative of an event so far removed from the circle of ordinary occur- 
rences ; and these differences need not be attributed to alteration in the narrative by Paul 
himself, but may be supposed to have originated in the incorrectness of others in repeating 
it. As for the rest, if we assume that his attendants received only a general impression 
of the phenomenon, not so definite as Paul’s, for whom it was mainly intended ; that they 
saw a light, but no precise shape or figure; that they heard a voice, without distinguish- 
ing or understanding the words; it is easy to perceive that various representations would 
naturally be given of the event. As this phenomenon, from its very nature, cannot be 
judged of according to the laws of ordinary earthly communications and perceptions, the 
difference in the perceptions of Paul and his attendants argues nothing against its objective 
reality. Weare too ignorant of the laws-which regulate the communications between a 
higher spiritual world and men living in a world of the senses, to determine anything 
precisely on these points. 
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fore, of following this explanation which is attended with great diffi- 
culties—we might rather conceive the whole, independently of all 
outward phenomena, as an inward transaction in Paul’s mind, a spiritual 
revelation of Christ to his higher self-consciousness ; and, in this light, 
we might view the experiences which he had in his conflicts with himself 
while a Pharisee, and the impression of the discourse and martyrdom 
of Stephen, as forming a preparation by which his heart was rendered 
capable of receiving these internal revelations of the Redeemer. But 
this inward transaction may be conceived of in two ways, the difference 
of which is determined by a difference in the conception of Christianity 
itself, and of the person of Christ especially, and by the still more general 
difference in the mode of contemplating God and the Universe. It may 
be so understood as to exclude the supernatural altogether, while every- 
thing is considered only as the result of natural, psychological develop- 
ment. For the living Christ, who reveals himself to the spirit, is sub- 
stituted the power of an idea which through him is excited in the human 
spirit, or the shining forth of which in the consciousness of the spirit the 
first impulse has been given by him. What represented itself as Christ 
to the spirit of Paul, is only the symbolical vision of this idea involun- 
tarily transferred to a definite person, who served as a foil for it. What 
appeared to the spirit as something external, is nothing else than the 
reflection of what proceeded from his own inward being. Such a con-" 
ception as this, which makes Christianity and Christ totally different 
objects from what they were to Paul, which regards as self-deception 
what inspired him, what was the soul of his life, his thinking and his 
acting, and gave him his power for everything—such a conception we 
must most emphatically reject. But something altogether different isa ~ 
spiritual inward revelation of Christ as a real fact, in the same sense as 
Paul would regard it, and as Christ promised to his disciples; not 
the coming into consciousness of an idea, but a revelation of the same 
Christ in his glorified personality, by whom in his earthly manifestation 
the salvation of mankind had been effected, and with whom believers 
must come into a real relation. Butif we regard this only asa spiritual, 
inward transaction proceeding from the contact of the higher self-con- 
sciousness with the living Christ, and that which represented itself to the 
outward senses only as a reflection of that revelation which took place 
in the inner man—by such an apprehension, the divine and the truth 
of the event would lose nothing. At all events, that inward reve- 
lation of Christ is always the chief thing, and however we may conceive 
of the appearance outwardly recognisable to the senses, it was still only 
the means of leading him to that inward revelation of Christ, to prepare 
him for that real spiritual communion with the living Christ, from which 
his whole apostolic efliciency proceeded ; as among the earlier apostles 
the reappearance of Christ after his resurrection was only the prepara- 
tion for the ever-enduring communion, into which they would enter with - 
Christ. The perceptions of the senses cannot have greater certainty and 
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reality than the facts of a higher self-consciousness, whereby a man 
receives revelations of an order of things in which his true life has 
its root, far above the sensible world, which he experiences and 
apprehends spiritually. And that this was no self-illusion, capable of 
being psychologically explained, that extraordinary change would 
testify which was the result in Paul of this internal transaction, as 
would also the whole course of his apostolic ministy, which may be 
traced to this inward experience, as the effect to its cause. But likewise 
the manner in which his attendants were affected by what happened on 
this occasion contradicts the supposition of a merely internal transaction, 
even if we could resolve on ascribing the state in which Paul.came to 
Damascus to the power of an internal impression.* 

But if it be not allowed that the narrative in the Acts is trustworthy, 
yet the testimony of Paul himself in reference to this event, from which 
he always dates the commencement of a new era in his life, must be met. 
As he often in his Epistles refers to it in opposition to his Jewish adver- 
saries, who were unwilling to acknowledge him as an apostle; so he had 
a confident persuasion that the apostolic commission was given him by 
Christ in the same manner as to the other apostles; this is expressed 
most fully and strongly in Gal. i. 1. Yet here we need not suppose 
an outward event to be meant, but may understand it of an internal 
transaction such as we have described. In the sixteenth verse, Paul 
evidently speaks of an internal communication of Christ, of an inward 
revelation of him to his self-consciousness,t whereby, independently of 
all human instruction, he was qualified to preach Christ. But if we 
allow that from these words of Paul nothing cam be concluded with 
certainty, excepting an inward revelation of Christ which he was con- 
scious of having received, yet we can by no means grant that all his 
other expressions respecting this transaction are to be explained accord- 
ing to this passage, and consequently that there is only that pure internal 
revelation lying at the basis of everything else that he reports. By men- 
tioning in this passage only the one particular of highest interest, he by 


* The notion, that the vision which immediately preceded Paul’s conversion is the one 
described by himself in 2 Cor. xii. 2, which in modern times has been revived by several 
distinguished theologians, hag everything against it: in the latter, Paul describes his 
elevation in spirit to a higher region of the spiritual world; in the vision which occasioned 
his conversion, there was a revelation of Christ coming down to him while consciously 
living on the earth. The immediate, impression of the first was humiliating ; the second 
was connected with an extraordinary mental elevation. With the first his Christian con- 
sciousness began; the second marked one of the most exalted moments of his inward 
life, after he had long lived in communion with Christ; and by such a foretaste of heavenly 
existence, he was refreshed under his manifold conflicts, and animated to renew his earthly 
labors. The date of fourteen years mentioned here, is of no chronological use, further than 
to satisfy us, that the date of Paul’s conversion, fixed at exactly fourteen years previous 
to the writing of this, must be false. 

+ It is most natural to understand the phrase “in me” év uot, as denoting something 
internal, 
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no means excludes all others; but it suited his purpose and aim to make 
this one thing prominent, since he wished simply to point out the inde- 
pendent source from which he drew his knowledge of Christian truth. 
And in this connection, the way in which Christ appeared outwardly to 
him was a matter of comparative indifference. It is evident, that what- 
ever that way might have been, there was no occasion to mention it 
here. But it is another particular which Paul makes prominent in 1 Cor. 
ix. 1, when he adduces his having seen Christ as a pledge of his genuine 
apostolic dignity.* It could be only such a seeing of Christ, which could 
have this importance attached to it. It belonged to the apostolic calling 
to testify of Christ the Risen One from a personal sight of him. Because 
Christ had been seen by Paul, he stood in this respect on an equality 
with the other apostles; and in the 15th chapter of 1st Corinthians he 
evidently places the appearance of the risen and glorified Saviour, which 
was vouchsafed to himself, in the same category with all his other appear- 
ances after his resurrection. Hence we see how important it was for 
him, as well as for the other apostles, to be able to testify from personal 
experience of the great fact—the basis of Christian faith and hope—of the 
real resurrection of Christ and his glorified personal existence. Hence 


* Tt must be evident to every unprojudiced person, that this cannot refer to Paul’s 
having seen Jesus during his earthly life, (though a possible occurrence,) for it would have 
added nothing to his apostolic authority ; nor yet to the mere knowledge of the doctrine 
of Christ. Rtckert, in his Com. on this passage, maintains that it refers rather to one of 
the appearances of Christ, which were granted to him in a state of ecstatic vision, Acts 
Xvili. 9, xxii. 17, than to that which occasioned his conversion, especially since an appearance 
of Christ on that occasion, is not mentioned either in Acts ix., xxii, xxvi, nor in Gal, i. 
12-16. Onthe other hand, the following considerations deserve attention. Since, as Riickert 
himself acknowledges, the reading in that passage is to be preferred, in which the words, 
“ Am I not an apostle?” are immediately followed by, ‘‘ Have I not seen Christ ?” we may 
infor that Paul adduced his having seen Christ as a confirmation of his apostleship; as 
afterwards for the same purpose, he adduces the success of his efforts in founding the 
Corinthian church. Without doubt, he urged this against his Judaizing opponents, who 
disputed his call to the apostleship on the ground, that he had not been appointed by 
Christ himself like the other apostles. In this connection it is most natural to expect, 
that Paul would speak of that appearance of Christ which marked the commencement of 
his apostolic career, that real appearance of Christ which he classes with the other appear- 
ances of the risen Saviour, 1 Cor. xv. 8, and not amere vision, Rtickert iadeed maintains, 
that Paul made no distinction between the two kinds of appearances, for ‘‘ otherwise he 
could have attributed no value to visions, regarding them as mere figments of the imagi- 
nation.” But this conclusion is not correct; for between a real objective appearance, and a 
natural creation of the imagination formed in the usual psychological manner, we can 
conceive of another manner of appearance—one produced by an operation of the Divine 
Spirit on the higher self-concsiousness, in virtue of which what is inwardly apprehended 
presents itself to the person so influenced under a sensible image; whereby the imagina- 
tion is transformed into an organ for what is apprehended through the operation of the 
Divine Spirit. That such a communication of the Divine Spirit is distinguished both from 
a real appearance to the senses, and froma mere creation of the imagination, is evident 
from many passages of Holy Writ, as for example, Peter's vision, Acts x. 12. But the 
word ‘‘no one,” y7déva, not “nothing,” yndév, Acts ix. 7, certainly implies, that Paul, in 
distinction from his attendants, had seen a person. 
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the image of the glorified Christ is present to his contemplation when 
he testifies of the revelation of the glory of God in Christ, and speaks of 
that perfect conformity to his image to which believers will hereafter 
attain. But may not what we have before said in the case of Cornelius 
be made use of as an argument against the objective reality of this ap- 
pearance of Christ? May it not be said—as Cornelius could only testify 
of his own subjective experience of what he believed that he had seen, so 
it might have been with Paul; he believed that he had seen the risen 
and glorified Christ; as far as he tells us of his experience, he is trust- 
worthy ; but it does not therefore appear that he was capable of distin- 
guishing between the objective and the subjective; hence we are not 
at all justified in supposing anything else than the inward vision. But 
the comparison is not altogether correct. In reference to what was com- 
municated to Cornelius, it is not a point of importance whether it was a 
real angelic appearance, or a vision. The importance of the transaction, 
for himself, and in a religious view, remains just the same. On the 
contrary, the importance of what was seen by Paul, consists in this— 
that he had actually seen the risen and glorified Christ, and that he could 
testify from his own beholding and experience of that resurrection and 
glorification, which was the foundation of his whole religious faith. His 
believing confidence would have risen from self-deception, if we admit 
that he had*here confounded the objective and the subjective. We can 
not bring ourselves to admit this, if we hold in due esteem this belief of 
Paul, and what he effected by means of it for the salvation of men. Be- 
sides, we are justified in placing greater confidence in a Paul than ina 
Cornelius, for forming a correct judgment respecting himself. Paul, who 
knew by experience the state of ecstacy, could well distinguish it from 
the state of waking and thoughtful religious consciousness, as we may 
learn from the passage above quoted in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. 

But in truth, a transaction of this kind can never be proved in a 
manner that will be universally satisfactory. In order to be recognised in 
its reality, it must be regarded from a peculiar point of view ; and who- 
ever is a stranger to this, must struggle against admitting the fact. For 
history in general there is no such thing as mathematical demonstration. 
Faith and trust are always required for the recognition of historical 
truth. The only question is, whether there is sufficient ground for it, 
or more which prompts to doubt. The decision depends upon the un- 
derstanding of the facts, and of the whole department to which they 
belong. The occasion for doubt is stronger in proportion as the nature 
of the transactions in question, and of their peculiar realm, is something 
foreign to the spirit of the inquirer, and as these facts, outside the circle 
of his experience, are less capable of being decided according to the 
standard he is familiar with. This remark applies particularly to trans- 
actions which follow other laws than those of the common course of 
nature, and in which something supernatural is involved. Whoever 
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thinks that everything must be explained by natural laws, and is neces- 
sitated to acknowledge nothing supernatural by his whole philosoph- 
ical system, will feel himself compelled to refer the history of Paul’s 
conversion to those common laws, and to deny everything that opposes 
them; it would be in vain to dispute with him about special points, 
when the underlying principle of his whole theory has predetermined 
the course of his inquiry and its result. Especially in the explana- 
tion of the transaction of which we are here speaking, it is of con- 
sequence in what relation the inquirer is placed to that on which the 
essence of the Christian faith rests, and with which it stands or falls— 
the fact of the actual resurrection of Ohrist. Whoever acknowl- 
edges this, occupies a position where he can have no motive to deny 
the supernatural in the history that is connected with that fact. 
Such a person can have no ground for mistrusting the expressions of 
Paul respecting this appearance to him of the risen Saviour. But 
whoever from his own point of view cannot acknowledge the actual re- 
surrection of Christ, is so far incapacitaéed for admitting the objective 
nature of this appearance to Paul, and must from the first stand in a 
hostile relation to it. 

But yet, it is always important that we do not separate what 
God has joined together; that we do not tear asunder the connection 
between the objective and the subjective, the divine and human, the 
supernatural and the natural. We by no means suppose a magical 
influence on Paul, by which he was carried away, and converted against 
his will. According to the view we have taken of this event, we suppose 
an internal point of connection, without which no outward revelation 
or appearance could have become an inward one; without which any 
outward impression that could have been made, however powerful, 
would have been transient in its results. In his case, the love for 
the true and the good lying underneath his errors, and repressed 
by the power of his passions and prejudices, was to be set free from 
its thraldom only by a mighty influence. No miracle whatever could 
have converted a Caiaphas into a preacher of the gospel. 

It might be expected that Paul could not at once, after such an im- 
pression, enter on a new course of action. Everything which hitherto 
had been the motive and aim of his conduct must for a time have seemed 
as nothing. Contrition must have been the predominant feeling of his 
crushed spirit. He could not instantaneously recover from so overwhelm- 
ing an impression, which gave a new direction to his whole being. He 
was reduced to a state of mental and bodily weakness, from which he 
could not restore himself. He passed three days without food. This 
was for him the point of transition from death to a new life; and nothing 
can so vividly express his feelings at this awful crisis, as the exclamation 
which he himself, reverting to his earlier state, Rom. vii. 24, puts in the 
lips of the man who, with the deepest consciousness of inward slavery 
under the law, and with earnest aspirations after freedom, pours forth 
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his whole heart in the words, ‘“‘O, wretched man that I am! who shall 
deliver me?” Nor is it at all probable that, in this state, he would seek 
for social intercourse. Nothing could less agree with his feelings than 
imtercourse with the Jews; nor could he easily prevail on himself to seek 
out the Christians, whom he had hitherto persecuted. To a man in this 
state of mind nothing could be so welcome as solitude. Hence it is in 
itself by no means probable that information of the great change that 
had passed upon him would be conveyed by other persons to Ananias. 
It is worthy of notice that, in order to attain to a full consciousness of 
his new life, and to make the transition from this intermediate state of 
contrition to a new life of active exertion in communion with Christ, he 
had to be brought into connection with the existing Christian church 
by the instrumentality of one of its members. In communion with other 
believers, he first obtained what he could not find in his solitude. When 
he prayed to Christ who had appeared to him, that he would help him in 
his distress, that he would enlighten both his bodily and spiritual eyes, it 
was promised to him in a vision that a well-known enlightened man, be- 
longing to the church at Damascus, whom he probably knew by name 
and sight, should be the instrument of his spiritual and bodily restora- 
tion. When Ananias, in obedience to a divine call, visited him, Paul 
recognized the person to whom the vision had referred him, and hence 
felt immediate confidence in him; in communion with him he was now 
first to be made partaker of a new and higher principle of life. Ananias 
introduced Paul to the other Christians in the city. After he had been 
strengthened by spending several days in their society, he felt himself 
impelled to enter the synagogues, and testify in behalf of that cause 
which heretofore he had so fiercely persecuted.* Whether he considered 
it best, after bearing this first testimony among the Jews, to allow its 
impression to work silently on their minds, without personally attempt- 
ing to enforce it, or whether the plots of the Jews induced him to quit 
the place, we are not certain: be this as it may, he visited the neighbor- 
ing parts of Arabia. The question here arises, With what view, and for 
what object, did Paul visit Arabia? He perhaps found an opening 
for preaching the Gospel among the numerous Jews who were scattered 
over Arabia, and devoted his activity to that object. He would here, 


* Tt is difficult to consider ‘certain days,” 7uépar rivic, in Acts ix. 19, and “ many 
days,” 7épate ixavaic, in the 23d verse, as equivalent terms. Yet it cannot be proved 
from these words that Luke by the latter meant to show a break in Paul’s residence at 
Damascus, occasioned by a journey into Arabia, but the succession of events as narrated in 
the Acts, is most naturally understood thus: The “certain days” merely expresses the 
few days which Paul, just after his baptism, spent in the fellowship of the Christians at 
Damascus; with this is closely connected the «a eiOéwc, “and straightway,” after he had 
spent some days with the disciples, he entered into the synagogues; and the “‘ many days” 
denote the whole succeeding period of Paul’s stay at Damascus. Within this whole period 
of “many days,” of which nothing more is told in the Acts, we must place Paul’s journey 
into Arabia, of which we should not have known but for the mention of it in the Epistle to 
the Galatians, 
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therefore, first of all have appeared as an apostle to the Jews. But the 
reason might be that he felt impelled to prepare himself in quiet retire- 
ment for the great office entrusted to him by a divine call. On merely 
internal grounds the question cannot be decided. It is quite as possible 
that the man of glowing zeal and unwearied activity would feel himself im- 
pelled to testify immediately among the Jews of that truth to which he had 
hitherto been an enemy, as that after such an astonishing convulsion of 
his inner life a season of contemplative repose would form the transition- 
point and preparation for his great activity. And the connection in 
which this statement occurs in the Epistle to the Galatians is not decisive 
of the question; for either view equally suits the antithesis in that pas- 
sage, that Paul did not go up to Jerusalem in order to make his appear- 
ance under the sanction of those who were apostles before him. 

From Arabia he returned again to Damascus. Whether the Jews, 
whose anger he had already excited by his former preaching, as soon as 
they heard of his coming, endeavored to lay hold of a person who was so 
capable of injuring Judaism ; or whether they were first exasperated by 
his renewed addresses in their synagogues, he was obliged to consult his 
safety by flight, as his life was threatened by their machinations. So 
far was this man, who shunned no danger in his subsequent career, 
though now in the first glow of conversion, a season when the mind is 
generally most prone to extravagance—so far was he from indulging in 
that enthusiastic ardor which seeks and craves martyrdom!* He was 
let down by his friends in a basket through the window of a house, built 
against the wall of the city, that he might escape unnoticed by the Jews, 
who were lying in wait for him at the gates. After three years had thus 
expired from the time of his conversion,} he resolved, about the year 39, 


* “The glorying in infirmities,” (among which he reckons this flight,) ra rij¢ doBevetac 
xauydoOat, is one feature in his character which distinguished him from enthusiasts: 2 Cor. 
xi, 30. 

+ Three years after his conversion, namely, on the supposition that the derminus a quo 
the years are reckoned in the passage of the Epistle to the Galatians, is the date of his 
conversion. 

{ This circumstance in Paul’s life furnishes one of the few chronological marks for its 
history. When Paul fled from Damascus three years after his conversion, that city was 
under the government of King Aretas of Arabia Petreea, 2 Cor. xi. 32. But since Damas- 
cus belonged to a Roman province, Aretas must have been in possession of this city under 
very peculiar circumstances, Stisskind, in his essay in Bengel’s Archiv. 1. 2. p. 314; 
Wurm, in his essay on the chronology of Paul’s life, in the Titbinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie 
1833, 1st No. p. 27; and Anger, de temporum in Actis ratione, p. 181, agree in thinking that 
wo are not quite justified in admitting that Aretas was at that time in possession of Damas- 
cus, as it is a conclusion no wise favored by other historical accounts; for if Damascus was 
then under the Roman government, the Ethnarch of Aretas might have ventured to place 
a watch before the gates of the city, or, through his influence with the Roman authorities, 
have obtained permission for the Jews to do this. Yet it is difficult to believe that, if Damas- 
cus belonged to a Roman province, the Arabian Ethnarch would have ventured to surround 
the city with a watch in order to get a Roman citizen into his power; or, that the Roman 
authorities would have allowed of his doing so, or at his request have exposed a Roman 
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once more to return to Jerusalem.* As to the object of this jour- 
ney, it follows from what Paul himself states, in his Epistle to the 
Galatians, (i. 18,) that the main object at least, was not to form a 
connexion with the Christian church in Jerusalem, but to become per- 


citizen to the wrath of the Jews. Although the history, in which there are, besides, so 
many breaks, does not inform us of such a taking of Damascus, yet a consideration of this 
passage leads to that supposition. Now the circumstances by which Aretas may have 
gained possession of the city were perhaps these: The Emperor Tiberias, as the ally of 
King Herod Agrippa, whose army had been defeated by Aretas, commanded Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, to get possession of him either dead or alive. But while Vitellius was 
preparing to execute these orders, and various circumstances were delaying his entering 
on the campaign, news arrived of the emperor's death, which took place in March of the 
year 37, and Vitellius was thus stopped in his military moyements, Aretas might have 
taken advantage of this interval to gain possession of the city. But it is not to be as- 
sumed that the city, thus snatched from the Romans, remained long in his hands, and it is 
probable that, as in the second year of the reign of the Emperor Caligula, 4. D. 38-39, the 
affairs of Arabia were settled, Damascus also was not left unnoticed. If we place the 
flight of Paul from Damascus in 39, then his conversion must have been in A. D. 36, since 
it must have occurred three years before, and we also fix the same date for Stephen’s 
martyrdom. From the absence of chronological information respecting the events of those 
times, we cannot fix with certainty the date of Paul’s conversion: yet the computation 
which places it in A. D. 36 has this in its favor, that it allows neither too long nor too short 
a time for the events which took place in the Christian Church, from the period of Christ’s 
ascension to the martydom of Stephen and the conversion of Paul. 

* The accounts scattered through the Pauline epistles, and the narrative in the Acts 
should here be compared. Baur, in his often-mentioned work on Paul, thinks he has dis- 
covered an inexplicable contradiction between them. The questiow is, whether the agree- 
ment or the discrepancy between these two-sided accounts is greater. They agree in 
this, that Paul, after his conversion, did not at first return to Jerusalem, (not feeling 
himself pressed, as might be supposed he would, to testify for Christianity, where he had 
before been its persecutor,) but remained a long time in Damascus, and only thence be- 
took himself to Jerusalem. They also agree, except in trifling particulars, in their state- 
ments that Paul was compelled to leave Damascus. Paul himself says, 2 Cor. xi. 32, that 
the governor under King Aretas of Arabia, “kept the city with a garrison, desirous to 
apprehend” him, that he was let down in a basket through an opening in the wall, and 
so escaped the hands of his enemies. In Acts ix. 24, it is stated that the Jews lying in 
wait for Paul watched the gates, in order to slay him if he should leaye the city, but that 
the Christians let him down at night in a basket through the wall. It is evident that 
there is here an exact agreement between the two accounts, each completing and ex- 
plaining the other; for those who stirred up Aretas or the governor against Paul could 
have been no other than the Jews embittered by his apostasy. And now the discrepancies 
are, first, an omission; the failure to mention the residence in Arabia, of which we learn 
in the Kpistle to the Galatians. It may be that the author of the account in the Acts 
did not know of Paul’s residence in Arabia, or that it did not seem to him of sufficient 
importance to mention it; either of which might the more easily be the case if Paul led 
there a quiet, retired life; on which supposition it is the more easily understood why so 
little was known at Jerusalem of what had become of this earlier persecutor of the Chris- 
tians. This omission can the less be regarded as a mark of untrustworthiness, as the 
words ‘‘many days,” (ix. 23,) point to an interval in which something like this residence 
in Arabia could have occurred. It is evident, that he who wrote it knew nothing 
definitely about the beginning of the interval over which he hastens; but we find no dis- 
agreement with the dates mentioned by Paul himself. The second discrepancy is also a 
partial omission; Paul says, in the Epistle to the Galatians, that he journeyed to Jeru- 
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sonally acquainted with the apostle Peter. This does not exclude 
what we are told in the Acts, of his intercourse with the whole church, 
and his disputations with the Hellenists; only these did not form the 
object for undertaking the journey, but only something additional while 
carrying out his original design. But it may be asked, Why was 
Paul so anxious to become personally acquainted with Peter? If Pe- 
ter was allied to Paul by the fire of an outwardly directed activity, 
yet, on the other hand, John, by the deep inward element, the con- 
templative tendency of his spirit seems yet more closely allied to him. 
Paul might, therefore, from various considerations and motives desire to 
be personally acquainted both with Peter and John. But the character- 
istic qualities of John’s mind appear not to have been prominently 
brought into action tillalater period. Peter, in virtue of his peculiar “ gift 
of government,” ydprouwa KvBepvjcewc, and the position in which he had 
been placed by the Lord himself, had from the first taken the lead in all 
that related to the government of the church. He especially was active 
in promoting the spread of Christianity—a sufficient reason why Paul, 
before entering on his public ministry, should wish to confer with him in 
particular. If Paul had already attained a clear insight into the princi- 
ples according to which he founded the Christian church among the 
Gentiles, a subject closely connected with these, namely, the relation of 
the Gospel to the Law, might have formed the topic of discussion 
between them. Among the reasons which led him to wish for a per- 
sonal acquaintance with Peter, might have.been the desire to know more 
exactly what he thought upon this subject. Although it was not till 
Paul had already gained an independent sphere of action, that a full con- 
ference took place between them on the relation of the different spheres 
of apostolic service and mode of operation, yet this does not render it 
impossible that at this first interview between Peter and Paul, they con- 
versed on what was essential for the founding of a Christian church. 
Now if, as is very likely, the conversion of Cornelius had already taken 
place, we may also presume that Peter by what had then occurred was 
prepared to acknowledge the principles laid down by Paul. But if the 
contrary was the fact, the conference with Paul might have been one of 
those influential cireumstances by which the conflict in Peter’s mind that 
terminated at the conversion of Cornelius, was brought to its final result. 
In the first case, Peter might have acted as a mediator between Paul and 
James, the brother of the Lord, who in this respect stood furthest from 
Paul. It is remarkable, that these were the only leaders (Corypheei) of 
the church with whom he at first came in contact. 

But here another question arises. Was it purely accidental, that Paul 


salem the first time, not to learn from the apostles there the true Christian doctrine, but 
only to make the personal acquaintance of Peter, and that, therefore, he remained only 
fourteen days, and saw none of the apostles except James, the brother of the Lord. In the 
Acts his journey to Jerusalem is mentioned, but not the object of it, which perhaps was 
not known to the author. 
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met with but one apostle and one apostolic man? Did he avoid an in- 
terview with the collective church and with the rest of the apostles? 
On this supposition we must regard the narrative in the Acts on this 
point as erroneous. But what design could Paul have had in so acting ? 
Shall we seek for the reason in what he says in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, that he wished to avoid the appearance of not having from the first 
entered independently on the preaching of the Gospel, and of having 
been instructed and furnished with full powers for it by the apostles? 
But this appearance would be produced as much, if not more, by seek- 
ing a conference with the two pillars of the church. If Paul had wished 
sedulously to avoid everything which might occasion such an appearance, 
he would not have gone at all to Jerusalem. Only one supposition re- 
mains, that Paul did not show himself openly, but merely conferred in 
secret with Peter, on account of his personal safety, in order to avoid 
the plots of his embittered enemies among the Jews; and that through 
Peter he met with James in the same private manner. This supposition 
might be confirmed by Paul’s representation in the above mentioned 
passage of the Epistle to the Galatians, that, for fourteen years (or eleven 
years after this journey) he had been quite unknown by sight to the 
churches in Judea, and that they had only heard of him by report. But 
this would lead us to declare several things in the narrative of the Acts 
respecting this visit of Paul to Jerusalem untrue;* at all events we 
could not regard the account that Barnabast introduced Paul to the 
apostles in general as perfectly accurate, since Paul, according to his 
own statement, met only with Peter.{ If Paul at that time, in order to 
evade the plots of the Jews embittered against him for his apostasy, had 
been induced to remain in secret with Peter without showing himself 
openly, it follows that the report of the change that had taken place in 
his character must have already been widely spread in Jerusalem. But 
this being presupposed, it cannot be admitted that the Christians in 
Jerusalem were filled with mistrust against him, nor could he have needed 
the friendly offices of Barnabas to gain admission to the church. It is 
also, in itself, highly improbable, that the conversion of such an adver- 
sary, which was accomplished too in so remarkable a manner, should 
not have become known after so long an interval among the Christians 


* Tfere we must, therefore, in truth acknowledge that Baur’s doubts are not altogether 
unfounded, although we cannot acknowledge the decisive tone of his assertions to be 
equally well-founded, and at all events we can only admit an accidental error of tradition, 
which nowise affects the general truth of the narration, and implies no designed fabrica- 
tion for a special purpose. 

+ According to an account not sufficiently authenticated, in the Hypotyposes of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria in Eusebius, (Hist. Eccles. ii. 1,) Barnabas had been one of the seventy 
disciples. 

¢ But this erroneous statement involves only an ignorance of particular circumstances ; 
for as soon as it was known that Paul had made his first visit to the church at Jerusalem, 
without an acquaintance with the peculiar circumstances under which it took place, the 
assumption might be easily made, that he was then introduced to the apostles in general. 
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in Jerusalem.* And if only such a concealed visit of Paul to Jerusalem 
be admitted, the disputations between him and the Hellenists could not 
have taken place. Certainly this supposition has several things in its 
favor, but even admitting it, the credibility of the Acts in all essential 
points would still remain unshaken. From this one mistake, that the 
visit of Paul to Jerusalem instead of a private, was represented as a 
public one, other mistakes would follow without occasioning what might 
justly be called an essential deviation from historical truth, Meanwhile, 
we do not yet venture to maintain this, since many adjustments can be 
conceived between the two accounts, by which they supply each other’s 
deficiencies. 

We cannot certainly contradict the assertion, that Paul’s conversion 
must have been already generally known in Jerusalem. It might lessen 
the difficulty if we consider that the young man Saul could not at that 
time have attained to such great eminence, that the greater part of those 
three years after his conversion had been spent in retirement in Arabia, 
and that his return was rendered difficult by political occurrences—the 
war with King Aretas. But it might be also, that Barnabas aided him 
by his good offices, though not for the precise object of removing the 
mistrust of the believers. He might have applied to himas to a Hellenist, 
one of his old acquaintances, and through him have been introduced to 
Peter. In itself it is perfectly natural that he should have first resorted to 
those Christians who stood nearest to him by descent, and perhaps by 
early acquaintance. Thus it might easily happen that, although he had 
not yet come in contact with the whole Church, he had had intercourse 
with many Hellenists, and through them was involved in those dispu- 
tations which led to the persecutions afterwards raised against him. 

But in reference to these disputations of Paul with the Hellenists, ques- 
tions suggest themselves which we must examine before we proceed any 
further with the consideration of his life and labors :—the question, whe- 
ther Paul from the beginning occupied that peculiar point of view which 
he held afterwards on the opposition between the Law and the Gospel, 
and in accordance with this had resolved to present Christianity to the 
Gentiles in its independent development, separate from Judaism, or whe- 
ther such a tendency was formed in his mind by the opposition his preach- 
ing met with from a hostile Judaism—the question, from what influences 
the development of this peculiarly Pauline element is to be deduced ; and 
this question, again, is connected with the more general one, respecting 
the sources to which Paul was indebted for his knowledge of Christian 
truth. 

In passing over from Pharisaism to Christianity, it would very com- 
monly happen that dependence on the authority of the Mosaic Law 
as a matter of perpetual obligation would be retained. This would 
be the case in conversions effected by ordinary instrumentality. But 


* As Baur especially notices. 
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it was altogether different with the conversion of Paul, which was 
not brought about by any such instrumentality, but in an immediate 
and sudden manner by a violent crisis. Here could be no connexion 
with the spirit of Pharisaism, but only an utter opposition to it. We 
may suppose that the powerful spirit of Paul, disposed to exercise it- 
self in eager controversy when left to the natural course of development, 
would be impelled, like the later ultra-Paulinians, to a direction altogether 
hostile to Judaism, 

We have already remarked, that the influence of Hellenism on a man 
who in early youth had been trained in the schools of the Pharisees, can- 
not here be taken into account. In general, we must not proceed on the 
supposition that the freer mode of thinking was universal among the 
Hellenists. If, as appears from Philo’s writings this was not the case 
even at Alexandria, where the Hellenic element of culture exerted the 
greatest influence and power, still less are we justified in supposing it to 
have been with the Hellenists generally, among whom we cannot admit 
the predominance of the element of Grecian culture in an equal degree. 
It might be expected, when a number of persons had devoted them- 
selves so much to a foreign element of culture as to become estranged 
from the Jewish, that others would be so much more mistrustful of all 
cultivation of the Hellenic element, and their opposition to the abuse of 
freedom would drive them to greater illiberality of spirit, servitude to 
the letter, and narrowness of views. As we find among the Alexandrian 
Jews three parties, we might expect a similar variety among the Hellen- 
istic Jews. The family of Paul, from which sprang the Pharisaic pupil, 
was probably attached rather to the more contracted, than to the liberal 
class, Ananias, the teacher of Paul, when he professed himself a Chris- 
tian at Damascus, was universally respected on account of his legal piety, 
and such a man would be very far from leading Paul in the direction 
which the apostle’s mind afterwards took. We might rather refer it to 
the influence of the liberal-minded Christians, who had proceeded from 
the midst of the Hellenists in consequence of the impulse given by Ste- 
phen, and of the influence of the new ideas called forth by that martyr ; 
but we do not know, whether Paul soon after his conversion came into 
a social circle where influences of this kind would act upon him, and at 
all events we have no proof of it. Setting aside the Divine element, if 
we consider only the great originality of Paul’s mind, we may not attri- 
bute too much to determining influences from without. But in addition 
to this, there was the extraordinary nature of his conversion in which 
- the Divine element so powerfully predominated, by which, in virtue of 
that immediate communication with Christ, he was placed on a level 
with the other apostles. Hence also that Christian originality which 
marked the apostles in consequence of their personal connexion with 
Christ, must be also ascribed to him, if to any one. And thatit was so, 
he testifies, declaring that he received the Gospel not from men, nor was 
instructed in it by men, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ; that as 
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soon as God had revealed his Son in him that he might publish him 
among the Gentiles, he at once sought not human counsel, nor visited 
the apostles at Jerusalem, but betook himself to a spot the furthest from 
all such instruction, where he must derive all his knowledge from an 
entirely different source. See Ep. Galat. ¢. 1. 

In order rightly to understand the whole force and meaning of Paul’s 
expressions relative to that internal transaction of which he alone could 
testify, we must first of all understand what he means by the term “ reve- 
lation,” dmokdAvyic. Everything good and true must be finally 
traced back to the Father of lights, from whom all lights beam forth for 
the spiritual world ; his revelation in all must be acknowledged; and 
especially in all that is original and immediate in the consciousness, where 
from the hidden depths of the spirit, by virtue of the root of our exis- 
tence in God, the light of new creative ideas springs up in the soul. 
Thus, if Paul had not more distinctly defined the idea of revelation, we 
might say that from the stand-point of religious intuition, looking only 
at the Divine causality, and not regarding natural instrumentality, he had 
attributed to Divine revelation that which proceeded from within by the 
development of reason. But if Paul knew this idea of revelation in a gen- 
eral sense, and expressly distinguished from it another more limited idea, 
then we must reject the supposition that he only by a peculiarity of re- 
ligious dialect called that revelation which from another point of view 
might be otherwise named. He hadin fact a peculiar word to designate 
that general idea of revelation which applies to all consciousness of relig- 
ious and moral truth, to which the mind is led by the contemplation of 
creation, or by entering into itself, by conscience and reason; the word 
“ manifest,” pavepodv, which he uses for this purpose in the well-known 
passages in the first chapters of the Epistles to the Romans. But when 
he speaks of what can be known neither from the contemplation of crea- 
tion, nor from the existence of reason or conscience, but only by a com- 
munication of the Spirit of God, differing from all these, and newly im- 
parted, he uses the word “reveal,” adroxadvrrery. Paul, it is true, also 
uses the more general designation, the word davepovy, for that which 
cannot be known by the natural medium; but no passage can be pointed 
out, in which the word droxadvrrevy is used in the more general sense. 

Tholuck, indeed, in the last edition of his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans, p. 72, has appealed to Phil. iii. 15, as a passage to which 
this understanding of the word will not apply; and, certainly, there is 
some truth at the basis of what he says. No doubt, Paul in those words 
was not thinking merely of such an advance of insight into Christian 
truth as proceeds from an immediate operation of the Holy Spirit; but 
instrumentality by a process of thought animated by the Holy Spirit is 
also included. There is, without doubt, in these words, not merely a 
reference to new knowledge, such as must be communicated at once by 
the light of the Holy Spirit; butsstill more a suggestion that Christians 
who are yet immature ought to learn more thoroughly, and, by further 
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meditation carried on in the divine illumination which they have already 
received, or more fully animated by the Divine Spirit, whose organs they 
have become, ought better to understand the contents of the Christian 
truth already communicated to them; as, for instance, the relation of the 
Gospel to the Law, and the consequences developed from faith in the 
justification obtained through Christ. But still the word amoxadonrecy 
here'retains its fundamental meaning, inasmuch as the insight spoken of 
does not proceed from natural reason, but is obtained only by the new 
light of the Holy Spirit. Here, therefore, we may also apply the dis- 
tinction between the words davepody and drokadtntey; only Paul does 
not distinguish here the immediate operation of the Divine Spirit upon 
the soul, which, in virtue of a divine light at once rising upon it, is led 
to the consciousness of such truths as could not be known by unassisted 
natural reason—and the further development of these truths by subse- 
quent thinking, animated and directed by the Holy Spirit. Still the 
divine light, always to be distinguished from the natural reason, into 
which it enters as something new, remains the fountain whence all is 
drawn, whether the original and the immediate Divine communications, 
or the further development and elaboration of the original—the reason, 
either in its simple receptivity, or in its self-activity as an organ working 
according to the peculiar laws of its nature, remaining ever an organ for 
the higher factor, the revealing or animating Holy Spirit. Now, inas- 
much as everything is to be traced back to this, which, without its aid, 
could not be effected by the unassisted reason, the use of dmoxadtnreny 
in its meaning as opposed to davepody is suitable. And we can only dis- 
tinguish in the application of this word, which always retains its own pe- 
culiar meaning, the wider and the more limited use of it—the latter when 
the subject spoken of is the original, creative operation of the Divine 
Spirit, by which the knowledge of things hitherto hidden is imparted ; 
the droxdAvy¢ in such a sense as is essential to the gift of prophecy. 

It is therefore plain, that when Paul attributes all his knowledge of 
Christian truth to droxdAvyuec, he traces everything back to an internal 
Divine causality. But here the question arises, whether, in reference to 
all which Paul knew of the life, the ministry, the discourses, and com- 
mands of Christ, all other sources of knowledge were excluded, and only 
this one of revelation left. In this case a supernatural communication 
would have occupied in him the place of all other communications through 
natural human instrumentality. 

But it contradicts all analogy in the mode of the Spirit’s operations 
in laying the foundation of the Christian Church, and in the-propagation 
of Christianity, that what was matter of historical tradition should be 
conveyed into the consciousness by a supernatural revelation, indepen- 
dent of this historical connection. The office of the Spirit, of whom 
Christ says that he shall take of his own, and bring to remembrance 
what he himself had spoken on earth, was not just to create a tradi- 
tion of Christ’s words independent of this remembrance. It is wholly 
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unnatural to suppose that Christ communicated to Paul, in special visions, 
what he had spoken and commanded on earth. And it is by no means 
in contradiction to Paul’s asserted independence in his apostolic vocation, 
that he obtained the historical materials of Christ’s life and doctrine from 
the natural source, common to all, of tradition. It was in this connec- 
tion enough, and the only important point, that in the understanding of 
the truth announced by Christ, and knowledge of its nature, he was de- 
pendent on no human instruction, but drew everything from the inward 
revelation of Christ, from the light of the Holy Spirit. This Spirit, who 
took of the things of Christ, and brought to remembrance what he had 
said, performed the same oftice for him as for the other apostles. On all 
occasions when Paul quotes the words or commands of Christ, he speaks 
in a manner that leads us to think of no other source of knowledge than 
that of tradition. Thus where he mentions the institution of the Supper,* 
he would have expressed himself quite differently, if the details of that 
institution had been made known to him by an immediate revelation 
from the Lord. He would no doubt have stated, with quite different 
emphasis, the manner in which he had been informed of it. 

As Paul felt himself compelled to examine, independently of others, 
the depths of the truth made known by Christ, he must have been 
specially solicitous to obtain a collection of the sayings of Christ, on 
which all further developments of the new doctrine must depend, and 
from which they must proceed. We cannot suppose that he would satisfy 
himself with single expressions casually obtained from oral intercourse 
with the apostles, whom he met so seldom, and for so short a time. 
Besides, he says expressly, in his Epistle to the Galatians, that these 
interviews with the other apostles were of no service towards his ac- 
quiring a deeper insight into Christian doctrine. We are led to the 
supposition, that he obtained written memoirs of the life of Christ, or at 
least a written collection of the sayings of Christ, if such existed, or that 
he compiled one himself. But it is very probable that such a collection, 
or several such collections, and written memoirs of Christ’s ministry, 
were in existence; for, however highly we may estimate the power of 
the living word in this youthful period of the Church, we cannot allow 
ourselves to forget that we are not speaking of an age of legends, but of 
one, especially wherever Grecian cultivation had found its way, of great 


* 1 Cor. xi. 23. On this passage, Schulz justly remarks, that Paul uses dd not mapa 
to signify that what he ‘‘received” was not immediately but mediately from the Lord. 
What has been said by Olshausen and Meyer (on different grounds) against this interpre- 
tation, has not induced me to give it up. Nor does it render the expression “ received from 
the Lord” (xapéAaBov ind Tot Kupiov) by any means useless. It was not the apostle’s de- 
sign to mark the manner in which this tradition came to him, but only to represent as 
certain that this was the form in which the Lord had instituted the Last Supper; hence, 
also, the repetition of the term «vpio¢ is not improper. Had Paul been speaking of a 
special revelation, by which this information was imparted, he would scarcely have signi- 
fied it by “received,” mapéAaBov, but rather by “ was revealed,” drexaAvgéin, 
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literary activity. Might we not expect, then, that some memorials 
would be speedily committed to writing of what moved their hearts, and 
occupied their thoughts so intensely ; although a longer time might elapse 
before any one resolved to attempt a delineation of the whole life of 
Christ ?* Many allusions to expressions of Christ in the Pauline Epistles, 
besides his direct quotations of Christ’s words, point to such a collection 
of his discourses, of which the apostle availed himself:t Where Paul, in 
his Epistles, speaks of the imitation of Christ, he speaks as if a distinct 
historical image of the Saviour was well known throughout the Church ; 
and taking everything together, we are justified in supposing that he 


* Husebius, as is known, narrates (V. 10), probably in consequence of information de- 
rived from Pantzenus, that the apostle Bartholomew had communicated to the so-called 
Indians to whom he published the gospel, a Hebrew original document of the Evangelical 
History drawn up by Matthew, which account we are plainly not justified to call in ques- 
tion. This original document may indeed be the same which Papias (Eusebius iii. 39) en- 
titles ‘‘an arranged collection of the discourses of the Lord,” odvragic Tv Aoyiwy Tod Kupiov, 
And I should by no means object to understanding this to be a collection of the discourses 
of the Lord—for it is in itself very probable that such a compilation would be early made 
as source and material for the development of Christian doctrine—-if what he had before 
said of Mark’s writings did not intimate that he meant both the discourses and actions of 
Christ ; for I cannot, with Schneckenburger, find the distinction, that Mark had compiled 
a report of the discourses and actions of Christ, but Matthew only of his discourses. In 
this case, Papias would have laid the emphasis on “‘ discourses,” Adyza, and have said rév 
Aoyiwyv tod Kvpiov obyragsiwv; but the emphasis rests on the word cdivragic, an orderly 
collection, not mere insulated fragments, yet, I must add, in limitation of what I have 
here said, and of what Dr. Licke has said before me in the Studien und Kritiken, 1833, 
p. 501, that while the emphasis certainly rests upon the word otvraécc, as contrasted with 
a fragmentary description, yet it might also be that Papias wished to contrast the work 
of Mark as a fragmentary collection of the discourses and actions of Christ, with the work 
of Matthew as an arranged collection of the sayings of the Lord alone. Lastly, he says 
this only in a secondary sense of Mark. The words peculiarly apply to Peter, from whose 
discourses Mark must haye borrowed the materials and the form of his work. Of Peter, 
he says, 5¢ mpd¢ Tag ypetac Eroveito Td¢ OLdacKaniac, GAN ody borep obvTagsiv Tév Kupiakav 
motovuevoc Aoyiwv, ‘‘ who had composed his addresses according to the wants of his 
hearers at the time, and not with the intention of giving an orderly account of the dis- 
courses or sayings of Christ.” Therefore, Mark, who drew all his information from these 
addresses, could compile nothing of that kind. The words of Papias are therefore rather 
favorable than unfavorable to the supposition, that the original work of Matthew was only 
a collection of the sayings of Christ, as Schleiermacher maintained. As Bartholomew 
took such a document with him for his mission, and so in like manner other preachers of 
the gospel may have done, it may be now that Paul himself obtained this same document 
or another. The Judaizing tendency of the document derived from Matthew, alleged by 
many, by no means prevents me from admitting this; it contains expressions which, by 
Ebionites cleaving to the letter might be interpreted according to their mind; but in 
which Paul, who penetrated deeper into the spirit, would find an entirely different idea.— 
See Life of Christ. Index s. v. Paul, 

+ Life of Christ. See Index vy. Paul. Perhaps Marcion who held only Paul ag in- 
spired authority, had heard of a compilation of the Memoirs of Christ, which had been 
used by his favorite apostle, and he wished, by his criticism, to gather it out again from 
Luke’s Gospel, which did not altogether conform to what he considered ag Pauline. 
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made use of an original historical record respecting Christ’s ministry in 
his addresses as a point of connexion for his instructions, which shorter 
record fell into oblivion when the canonical Gospels had attained to 
general notoriety and repute. 

We may therefore suppose, that Paul, making use of such historical 
materials, learned to understand and develop from them the substance of 
Christ’s discourses and the import of the transactions of his life, as also 
the substance of the truth revealed by Him; this he did by such special 
communications of the Divine Spirit, as we have distinguished by the 
name of “revelations,” (dmoxaAtvwerc), and by hig own mental activity 
animated by the same Spirit from whom these original movements pro- 
ceeded ; by this activity he developed still further, according to the de- 
ductions they offered, and in relation to the controversies of his times, 
the truths which had been introduced into his consciousness by those 
aTokaAdwerg. The manner in which he accomplished this was determined 
by the manner in which he himself had been converted, and by his dia- 
lectic cast of mind as developed in the Pharisaic school. Thus we can 
make it very evident to ourselves, how so many deep truths expressed 
by him, (as, for example, on the relation of the Law to the Gospel,) 
unfolded themselves to him from a prescient hint* given by Christ him- 
self. + 

If, therefore, we have good reason to believe that the peculiarities of 
Paul’s views respecting the relation between the Law and the Gospel 
were early developed in his mind, we can at once account for his being 
led in his disputes with the Hellenists to exhibit this side of evangelical 
truth more freely, and thus to excite still more the anger of the Jews. 

On the other hand, the prospect opened to him of a wider sphere of 
action among heathen nations. As he was one day in the temple, and by 
prayer lifting up his soul to the Lord, he was borne aloft from earthly 
things. In a vision he received an assurance from the Lord, that though 
he would be able to effect nothing at Jerusalem, on account of the ani- 
mosity of the Jews, he was destined to carry the doctrine of salvation to 
other nations, even in remote regions; Acts xxii. 21. Accordingly, after 
staying in Jerusalem not more than fourteen days, he was obliged to leave 
it, through the machinations of the Jews. He now returned to his native 
place, Tarsus, where he spent several years, certainly not in inactivity ; 
for by his labors the gospel was spread among both Jews and Gentiles in 
Tarsus and throughout Cilicia; there is good reason for believing, that to 
him the Gentile churches, which in a short time we find in Cilicia, owed 
their origin.{ 


* Of course, I do not mean that which Christ himself only possessed, as the fulness of 
prescience; but that which presented itself to him who received it with a susceptible dis- 
position, as the germ of a new spiritual creation. 

+ Life of Christ. Index, see Paul. 

{ The silence of the Acts respecting the labors of Paul in Cilicia, cannot be brought as 
evidence against the fact, for the account it gives of this period has many lacune. From 
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THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH THE GENTILE MOTHER-CHURCH, AND ITS RELATION 
TO THE JEWISH MOTHER-CHURCH. 


In the mean time, as we have already remarked, Christianity was pro- 
pagated among the Gentiles by Hellenist teachers* in Antioch, the me- 
tropolis of Eastern Roman Asia. The news of this event excited great 
interest among the Christians at Jerusalem. It is true, the information 
was received more favorably than it would have been, if the account of 
the operation of Christianity among the Gentiles in the conversion of 
Cornelius had not materially contributed to allay their prejudices. But 
still a measure of mistrust was prevalent against the Gentile believers 
who were non-observant of the Mosaic law, a feeling which, after many 
repeated exhibitions of the divine power of the gospel among Gentile 
Christians, lingered for a long time in the majority of Jewish believers. 
On this account, Barnabas,+ a teacher who stood high in the general 
confidence, and who as a Hellenist was better fitted to deal with Chris- 
tians of the same class, was commissioned to visit the new Gentile con- 
verts. On his arrival he rejoiced at witnessing the genuine effects of the 
gospel, and used his utmost endeavors to advance the work. The exten- 
sive prospect which opened here for the advancement of the kingdom of 
God, occasioned his inviting Paul, who had been active among the Gen- 
tiles in Cilicia, to’ become his fellow-laborer. One evidence of the power 


the manner in which Paul is mentioned as secondary to Barnabas, till the time of their 
first missionary journey, an argument might be drawn for his not having previously entered 
on any independent sphere of labor. But the case may be, that though Paul, as the 
younger and less known, was at first spoken of as subordinate to Barnabas, the elder and 
approved publisher of the gospel; yet, by degrees, Paul’s extraordinary activity gave a 
different aspect to their relative position. In Jerusalem they continued for a longer time 
to assign the priority to Barnabas, as appears from the apostolic Epistle in Acts xv. 25, a 
circumstance which Bleek very justly adduces as a mark of the unaltered originality of 
this document; v. Studien wnd Kritiken, 1836, part iv. p. 1037. At all events, one would 
rather assign a date some years later to the conversion of Paul, (on which, too, we can 
never come to a decisive conclusion,) than suppose that he could spend several years in 
his native place without exerting himself for the propagation of Christianity,—he who, 
as he solemnly declares, had, from the time of his conversion, felt so strongly the impulse of 
av inward call to preach the gospel. 

* Bee p. 65. 

+ When Baur, in the work already quoted, p. 40, casts a doubt on this mission of 
Barnabas from Jerusalem, and thinks that after the dispersion of the Hellenists occasioned 
by the persecution raised against Stephen, he had sought to form an independent sphere 
of action out of Jerusalem, we have only a specimen of those arbitrary conclusions and 
combinations raised to the dignity of facts by Dr. Baur, of which we have pointed out 
the worthlessness. 
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with which Christianity in an independent manner spread itself among 
the Gentiles, was the new name of Christians which was here given to 
believers. Among themselves they were called, the Disciples of the Lord, 
the Disciples of Jesus, the Brethren, the Believers. By the Jews names 
were imposed upon them which implied undervaluation or contempt, such 
as the Galileans, the Nazarenes, the Paupers; and Jews would of course 
not give them a name meaning the adherents of the Messiah. The Gen- 
tiles had hitherto, on account of their observance of the ceremonial law, 
not known how to distinguish them from Jews. But now, when Chris- 
tianity was spread among the Gentiles apart from the observance of the 
ceremonial law, its professors appeared as an entirely new religious sect 
(a genus tertium, as they were afterwards termed, being neither Jews 
nor Gentiles) ; and as the term Christ was held to be a proper name, the 
adherents of the new religious teacher were distinguished by a word 
formed from it, as the adherents of any school of philosophy were wont 
to be named after its founder.* 

Antioch from this time occupied a most important position in the devel- 
opment of Christianity. There were now two central points for the spread 
of it; what Jerusalem had hitherto been for this purpose among the 
Jews, that Antioch now became among the Gentiles. Here, first, the 
two modes of apprehending Christianity, distinguished from one another 
by the predominance of the Jewish or Gentile element, came into contact 
and conflict. As at Alexandria, at a later period, the development of 
Christianity had to experience the effect of various mixtures of the an- 
cient oriental modes of thinking with the mental cultivation of the Gre- 
cian schools, so in this Roman metropolis of Eastern Asia, it met with 
various mixtures of the oriental forms of religious belief. From Antioch, 
at the beginning of the second century, proceeded the system of an 
oriental anti-Jewish Gnosis, which opposed Christianity to Judaism. 

As there was considerable intercourse between the two churches at 
Jerusalem and Antioch, Christian teachers frequently came from the 
former to the latter ; among these was a prophet named Agabus, who 
prophesied of an approaching famine, which would be felt severely by a 
great number of poor Christians in Jerusalem, and he called upon the 
believers of Antioch to assist their poorer brethren. This famine actually 
occurred in Palestine about A.p. 44.+ 


* When we take into account the great influence of the Latin language, as the lan- 
guage of the government in this chief city of Roman Asia, we shall certainly find no 
ground in the Latin form of the name to doubt, with Baur (p. 90), the truth of this ac- 
count of its origin, and to find in it an anachronism. 

+ We cannot fix the exact time when this famine began. It is mentioned by Josephus 
in his Antiq. Book xx. ch. 2, §5. Itwas so great that numbers died in it from want. 
Queen Helena of Adiabene in Syria, a convert to Judaism, sent vessels aden with corn, 
which she had purchased at Alexandria, and with figs procured in the island of Cyprus, 
to Jerusalem, and caused these provisions to be distributed among the poor. Luke, in- 
deed, speaks of a famine that spread itself over the whole “ habitable world,” (oicovyérn) 
which was not the case with this, To understand by olxovyévy in this passage, Palestine 
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The faculty of foretelling future events, did not necessarily enter into 
the New Testament idea of a prophet, assuming now that Luke wrote 
from his own point of view. An address fitted to produce a powerful effect 
on an audience, one by which Christians would be excited to deeds of 
beneficence, would correspond to the marks of a prophetic address in the 
New Testament sense; but as in the Acts it is expressly added that the 
famine foretold by the prophet actually came to pass, we must doubtless 
admit, in this instance, that there was a prediction of an impending 
famine, although it is possible that the prophecy was founded on the 
observation of natural prognostics. 

The Christians at Antioch felt themselves bound to assist, in its tem- 
poral distress, that church from which they had received the highest 
spiritual benefits, and probably sent their contributions before the begin- 
ning of the famine, by the hands of Paul and Barnabas, to the presiding 
elders of the church at Jerusalem. This church, having enjoyed about 
eight years’ peace after the persecution that ensued on Stephen’s martyr- 
dom, was once more assailed by a violent but transient tempest. King 
Herod Agrippa, to whom the Emperor Claudius had granted the govern- 
ment of Judea, affected great zeal for the strict observance of the ancient 
ritual,* although on many occasions he acted contrary to it, on purpose 
to ingratiate himself with the Gentiles, just as by his zeal for Judaism he 
tried to attach the Jewish people to himself. Actuated by such motives, 
he thought it expedient to manifest hostility to the teachers of the new 
doctrine, of whom he had received unfavorable reports. 

It is possible, that at that time the displeasure of the king or of the 
fanatical multitude was excited anew by special circumstances. It is 
worthy of note that James, the son of Zebedee and brother of John, was 
the first object of their persecution, It may have been at first only a 
hostility directed against him personally, and occasioned, perhaps, by 
something which he had said or done. We must bear in mind, that he 
who was at the same time one of the sons of thunder, and like his brother, 
one of those disciples who stood nearest to Christ, must have had pecu- 
liarities, some kindred to, and some quite different from, those of his 
brother. We have to regard him, as well as John, as one who had ap- 
prehended with peculiar depth the doctrines of Christ. We can easily 
discern how such a one could give special offence to narrow-minded zea- 
lots, although there are no historical traces which exactly determine the 
fact. Since now the king, who would make himself popular by his zeal 
for the old religious law, perceived that the execution of James won the 
approbationf of the people, he determined to consign Peter to a similar fate. 


only, is not justified by the New Testament phraseology; but it is possible that the 
famine extended to other parts, and we must then suppose the word to be used somewhat 
thetorically, and not with literal exactness, especially if we consider it as spoken by a 
prophet come from Jerusalem. 

* Josephus, Antiq. Book xix. ch. 6 and 1. 

+ The arguments brought forward by Baur, p. 188, do not make out a falsehood in the 
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But on account of the feast—the Passover in the year 44*—he at first 
only cast him into prison. But by the special providence of God, Peter 
was delivered from prison, and the death of the king, which shortly fol- 
lowed, once more gave peace to the church. 

If Paul and Barnabas arrived at Jerusalem during this disturbed state 
of things (assuming that Paul accompanied Barnabas) their stay was 
necessarily shortened by it, and they could accomplish nothing of conse- 
quence.t But if we compare the account in the Acts with the narrative 
of the Apostle Paulin the Epistle to the Galatians, and if we assume that 
the journey to Jerusalem, which he there mentions as the second, was 
really the second, according to the order in the Acts, then, this journey 
would acquire great importance.{ We must then assume, that although 


statement, that the king sought to gain the favor of the people by this proceeding against 
the Christians. Although, on the whole, the Christians were tolerated among the Jews 
as a Jewish sect, yet this does not exclude the fact, that the rage of the fanatical multi- 
tude might have broken forth against them on special occasion, and that one, who pre- 
tended to persecute the new sect out of zeal for the old religious law, may have used the 
occurrence to win favor to himself. Ifat a later time, the execution of James the Just 
was condemned by those whom Josephus calls the better class of the Jews; yet it by no 
means follows that at this time the proceedings against the Christians were judged of in 
just the same way. People in their treatment of tolerated sects are not always con- 
sistent. Very much depends on special circumstances and the mood of the moment. We 
yield here to the Acts the greater confidence that it in no way mistakes the difficult rela- 
tion between the Jews and the Christians. We believe ourselves compelled to say this in 
the spirit of careful, and, in matters of doubt, even of scrupulous, inquiry, although we 
could, on reasonable grounds, admit an error here in the historical representation, without 
discrediting the essential truth of the transaction. 

* For it was the last year of Herod Agrippa’s reign, who held for at least three whole 
years the sovereignty of Judea, (Joseph. xix. 8, 2;) and, therefore, certainly reigned from 
the end of January, 41, to the beginning of the reign of Claudius, the end of January, 44; 
so that only the Passover of this last year could be intended, that which took place after 
Herod had reigned three whole years. 

+ As the words “about that time,” «a7 éxeivov rdv Karpov, in Acts xii. 1, cannot serve 
for fixing the exact date, the coincidence of this journey of Paul’s with these events at 
Jerusalem, and the whole chronology founded upon it of the apostle’s history, is not abso- 
lutely certain. Yet there is, at least, no valid argument against this arrangement. 

t Irenzeus ady. Heeres. lib. iii. c. 13, seems to consider it as settled that this, mentioned 
as second in the Epistle to the Galatians, was Paul’s third journey. But what Tertullian 
says (contra Marcion, 1. 20), goes on the supposition that it was his second journey. He 
alleges the same reason for thinking so, as Keil, in his essay on the subject lately published 
in his Opuscula; that Paul, in the first glow of his conversion, was more violent against 
Judaism, but later his feelings towards it were mollified. Thus he explains the dispute 
with Peter at Antioch. “Paulus adhuec in gratia rudis, ferventer, ut adhue neophytus, 
adversus Judaismum.” (‘Paul as yet immature in grace,” — “fervently, as yet a 
neophyte, against Judaism.”) (It is contradictory to this supposition that he allows 
Paul to have given way to the Judaizers at Jerusalem, in reference to the circumcision of 
Titus, cont. Marcion, V. 3). And certainly it would better correspond with the character 
of Paul and the mode of his conversion, that, at first, he should engage in fiercer opposi- 
tion to the observance of the law, than that his mind should gradually be developed in 
that freer direction. Yet this supposition, that it was his second journey, as we shall 
afterwards show, is by no means supported by historical evidence. What is advanced 
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the conveyance of the collection to J erusalem was the avowed object and 
motive of this journey, yet Paul himself had another and more im- 
portant end in view, which probably induced him to be the bearer of the 
contributions. It could be said, that as the strictly Pharisaical Jews 
held it absolutely necessary for the Gentiles to submit to the whole 
ceremonial law, and particularly to circumcision,* in order to enjoy the 
blessings of theocracy; as the mistrust of the Jewish Christians had al- 
ready, as we have before remarked, manifested itself against the Gentile 
converts ; and as the consequences of this state of feeling might have 
already appeared in the church at Antioch, which stood in so close a 
connexion with the parent church at Jerusalem ; it is not at all improb- 
able, that Paul and Barnabas felt it to be their imperative duty, in order 
to guard against a dangerous disagreement, to come to an understanding 
with the apostles at Jerusalem on this subject, and to unite with them in 
establishing fixed principles respecting it. It is, rather, in itself more 
probable, that such a mutual explanation took place earlier, than that it 
occurred at a later period.t It is true, such a conference of Paul and 
Barnabas with the three most eminent of the apostles, could not well be 
held at that time, since one of them was cast into prison; but too great 
an uncertainty is attached to the dates of these events, to render this 


by Wurm, in his essay already quoted, in the Tiibingen Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, against 
my application of the first passage from Tertullian, is not just. I have myself here re- 
marked on the contradiction between the two passages, and in a writer of Tertullian’s 
cast of mind—highly as we esteem the depth, fire, and vigor of his genius—such a con- 
tradiction is not very surprising.—But from Tertull. c. Marcion, lib. V. 2, 3, it is by no 
means clear, that he considered the second journey mentioned in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, as the same with that which was followed by the resolutions of the apostolic as- 
sembly at Jerusalem. Tertullian only says, that the Acts of the Apostles—whose credi- 
bility was not acknowledged by Marcion—represented the principles on which Paul 
acted not differently from what Paul states them to be in an Epistle admitted as genuine 
by Marcion; consequently, the account of Luke, in this respect, must be credible. So 
then, Tertullian, i. 9, by rudis fides means the same as in the passage first quoted. The 
rudis fides in that passage, is a faith still young and not fully tried, which hence could not 
possess so independent an authority; “hoc enim” “ for this” (the temporary concession in 
reference to the circumcision of Titus) rudi fidet et adhuc de legis observatione suspense *' to 
an immature faith, as yet in suspense concerning the observance of the law,” (in reference 
to which it was still disputed whether they were not bound to the observance of the law) 
competebat,” “ was suited,” namely, until Paul had succeeded in having his independent call 
to the apostleship and its peculiar grounds acknowledged by the other apostles. 

* A Jewish merchant, named Ananias, who had converted King Izates of Adiabene, 
the son of Queen Helena, to Judaism, assured him that he might worship Jehovah with- 
out being circumcised, and even sought to dissuade him from it, that it might not cause 
an insurrection of his people. But when another stricter Jew, Eleazar, came thither, he 
declared to the king that since he acknowledged the divine authority of the Mosaic law, 
he would sin by neglecting any of its commands, and therefore no consideration ought to . 
prevent his compliance. Joseph. Archeeol. lib. xx. c. 2, § 4. And such was the opinion 
of the converts to Christianity from among the Jews, he, to use the words of Josephus, 
were dxolBete rept Ta warpia, “strict concerning ancestral institutions.” 

+ As Dr. Paulus remarks in his Exegetical Manual, 1, i. p. 238. 
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objection of much weight. Andit harmonizes well also with this view, 
that this conference is represented as a private * transaction of Paul’s 
with the most eminent of the apostles; partly because the matter ap- 
pears not yet to have been sufficiently ripe for a public discussion ; partly 
because by the persecution set on foot by King Agrippa, the intended 
public conference could have been prevented. By this supposition, we 
should gain therefore a connecting link in the history of the transactions 
between the Jewish and Gentile converts, and the two historical docu- 
ments, the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistle to the Galatians, would 
each supply what is necessary for the completion of the other. But, in 
the first place, the chronology of the common reading, supported by the 
authority of all the manuscripts,} is irreconcilable with this hypothesis, 
for we must then reckon Paul’s conversion to have taken place at least 
fourteen years earlier, which would be a computation wholly untenable. 
And, secondly, the relation in which Paul, according to the description 
in the Acts, stood, up to a certain time, to Barnabas, the elder preacher 
of the gospel, will not agree with this view. For at an earlier period, 
according to the slight notices furnished us by the Acts, Paul appears 
in a subordinate relation, both of age and discipleship, to the elder 
preacher of the gospel. It was not till he undertook the missionary 
journey with Barnabas from Antioch, in which he was the most prom- 
inent agent, that that apostolic superiority developed itself, which was 


* The “but privately,” xar’ idiav da, Gal. ii. 2, which contains an antithesis to “ in pub- 
lic,” dnwoota. Yet public conferences are by no means excluded; for itis not clear that the 
words xar’ idiav dé follow what was before said,merely as a limiting explanatory clause. 
Paul, certainly, might, from the whole conference in which he communicated to them 
(dvebéuev adroic,) (which may refer to the brethren generally) an expression which 
includes ail that he transacted at Jerusalem—have singled out some circumstance to him 
of special importance, viz., his private interviews with James, Peter, and John, or he 
might at first, have noticed only the public, and afterwards the important private con- 
ferences, altogether passing over the former. Compare Wurm, p. 51; Anger, p. 149. 

+ The Chronicon Paschale Alexandrinum, ed. Niebuhr, p. 436, cites an opinion accord- 
ing to which Paul must have taken this second journey four years after his conversion; 
and this computation certainly assumes the reading to be “four years,” tecodpwp érdr, 
instead of ‘‘ fourteen” dexareoo. This reading being assumed, it may be readily under- 
stood how the preceding word (dca) could have occasioned the change of A into IA, And 
according to this reading, if we refer this to the second journey of Paul mentioned in 
the Acts, other dates will readily agree; only, if we reckon these four years from the 
conversion of St. Paul, that event must be placed about the year 40. But still it re- 
mains uncertain, whether the computation cited in the Chronicon Paschale is founded on 
a critical conjecture, or on the authority of a manuscript; and, at all events, the opposing 
evidence of all manuscripts and quotations from the Fathers is too important.—(Conybeare 
and Howson in their excellent work, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, p. 233, n.5, say :— 
“ Neander, by mistake, asserts that the Chronicon Paschale reads recodpwy; but the re- 
verse is the fact.”—Neander only says that the passage referred to by him contains an 
opinion which asswmes that reading, and he immediately notices the uncertain basis of 
the assumption. This opinion is found not in that part of the passage in the Chron. Pas, 
quoted by Conybeare and Howson, but in the sentence containing the words érn téocapa 
which they think relate to a different subject.—Ep.) 
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afterwards exhibited in the transactions at Jerusalem. Still we cannot 
consider this remark as decisive of the question; for we may feel con- 
fident that such a man as Paul, especially if we grant his independent 
labors in Cilicia, must have come forward, even before the period of his 
apostolic superiority, with extraordinary efficiency when the occasion 
demanded it. 

At all events, if we admit that Paul took such a journey, we must 
consider it as one not mentioned by him in the Epistle to the Galatians, 
and as the second of the journeys which he made to Jerusalem after his 
conversion. But it may be asked, whether this journey of Paul’s is on 
the whole sufficiently accredited ? Its not being mentioned in the pass- 
age quoted from the Epistle to the Galatians excites strong doubts. It 
may, indeed, be thought possible that in numbering his journeys to Jeru- 
salem up to a certain time, this journey was passed over as not very im- 
portant, or that at the instant of writing he did not happen to think of it. 
Still we cannot consider this as at all probable. Paul certainly so ex- 
presses himself that we cannot attach any other meaning to his words 
than, that after that short stay of fourteen days in Jerusalem, he had not 
been there till that journey which constituted an epoch in the history 
of the Church; hence he could say that he had continued personally un- 
known to the Churches in Judea—that they had only heard by report 
of the labors of him who had once been a persecutor. And what con- 
clusion must we draw from this, relative to the account in the Acts? 
Nothing more than that.the tradition which Luke followed, and which 
united Paul and Barnabas in their labors at this period, joined them 
here together, although for some reason this was an exceptional instance, 
or Paul might have been chosen as a delegate, but some unknown cir- 
cumstance might have prevented his taking the journey. At least, we 

‘can more easily admit an oversight here, than resolve to do violence to 
Paul’s own declaration.* 

Since there was no deficiency of teachers in the church at Antioch, 
the Christians there would naturally reflect, after the conversion of the 
Gentiles had once begun, that the publication of the gospel should be 
extended from Syria to other heathen nations, Barnabas and Paul had 
probably at an early period expressed their desire to be employed in a 
wider sphere for the conversion of the Gentiles, as Paul had been as- 
sured by the Lord of his appointment to earry the gospel to distant 
nations. And as Barnabas had brought his nephew Mark with him from 
Jerusalem to Antioch, it is not unlikely that he was prompted to this 
step by the prospect of a more extensive field in which he might employ 
his relative as a fellow-laborer. The teachers who were assembled at 
Antioch appointed a day of fasting and prayer, to lay this matter before 


* Tagree here, as in most points, with Bleek; see his Beitrdge zur Evangelien-Kritik, 
Berlin, 1846, p. 55; a work that contains the femitt of an unprejudiced, profound, a 
cautious criticism ; woud this writer, indeed, nothing else could: be expected. 
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the Lord, and to pray for his illumination to direct them what todo. A 
firm persuasion was imparted to them all by the Spirit of God, that they 
ought to set apart and send forth Barnabas and Paul to the work to 
which they were called by the Lord. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY FROM ANTIOCH BY PAUL AND 
BARNABAS. 


AccoMPANIED by Mark, they first visited the island of Cyprus, the 
native country of Barnabas, whose previous connection with it facilitated 
the introduction of the gospel. They traversed the island from east to 
west, from Salamis to Paphos. In their teaching they followed the 
track which history had marked out for them, that method by which 
the gospel must spread itself among the heathen, As the Jews, in vir- 
tue of their connexion with the theocratic development, and of the pro- 
mises intrusted to them, had the first claim to the announcement cf the 
Messiah ;* as they were in a state of the greatest preparation, and places 


* mpdtov ‘lovdaiw, “to the Jew first” Rom, i. 16, compared with John iv. 22. The 
credibility of what is narrated in the Acts on this and other occasions respecting the 
manner in which Paul turned to the Gentiles immediately after the ill reception which he 
met with from the Jews assembled in the synagogue, would be shaken if Dr. Baur were 
correct in his assertion, (see his Essay on the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in the Tiibingen Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1836, No. iii, p. 101,) that the author 
of the Acts did not give a faithful relation of objective facts, but modified them according 
to his peculiar views and aim; that they are to be explained from the apologetic design 
with which he maintains the position, that the gospel reached the Gentiles only through 
the criminality and unbelief of the Jews. This is connected with Baur’s idea of an anti- 
Pauline party, consisting of persons who took offence at the Pauline universalism, (his 
preaching the gospel both to Jews and Gentiles,) and which had its seat in Rome. For 
this party such an apologetic representation of Paul’s ministry must be supposed. We 
might be allowed to cast such a suspicion on the representation in the Acts, if any thing 
artificial was to be found in it, any thing not corresponding to what might be expected 
from the circumstances of the times. But if the line of conduct ascribed to the apostle, 
and its consequences, appear altogether natural under the circumstances, it does not ap- 
pear how we can be justified in deducing the repetition (of Paul’s mode of acting,) not 
from the nature of the thing, in which it was really grounded, but from the subjective 
manner of the narrator. Now, in all the cities where synagogues existed, they formed the 
most convenient places for making known the gospel, when Paul was not disposed to ap- 
pear in the public market-places as a preacher. Here he found the proselytes assembled, 
who formed a channel of communication with the Gentiles, and in the passage quoted 
from the Epistle to the Romans, the principle is stated according to which the Jews had 
the first claim to the publication of the gospel, Love to his own people produced the 
earnest desire to effect as much as possible for their salvation along with his calling as an 
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already existed among them for the purposes of religious instruction; it 
was on these accounts natural that the apostles should first enter the 
synagogues, and the proselytes of the gate, whom they had met with, 
afforded them the most convenient point of transition from the Jews to 
the Gentiles. In Paphos, they found in the proconsul, Sergius Paulus, a 
man dissatisfied with all that philosophy and the popular religion could 
offer for his religious wants, and anxious to receive every thing which 
presented itself as a new communication from heaven; hence, he was 
eager to hear what Paul and Barnabas announced as anew divine doc- 
trine. But, also, from that very sense of religious need, unsatisfied, and 
guided by no clear self-knowledge, he had given ear to the deceptive arts 
of an itinerant Jewish Goés, Barjesus.* These Goéte were in succeed- 


apostle of the Gentiles, Rom. xi. 14. That I have brought forward this from the Epistle 
to the Romans, avhich Baur has made use of as a proof of the existence of such an apolo- 
getic interest, is not on my part a mere petitio princtpi, for I cannot in any way recon- 
cile it with the character of the apostle, that he could express such principles and such 
desires at that time, merely for certain special purposes. But it was natural that he 
should turn away from the great mass of the carnally-minded Jews, if he found only here 
and there individuals among them of susceptible dispositions, and devote himself to the 
Gentiles alone. It does not follow from this that his call to the apostleship among the 
heathen was determined merely by accidental circumstances; for if he found a greater 
number of Jews in a city disposed to believe, yet his other calling would not thereby 
have been frustrated; but among the converted Hellenistic Jews, who were more closely 
related by birth or education to those who were Greeks, he would have found assistance 
for establishing the Christian church among the Gentiles; and when, after so many pain- 
ful experiences, he had little hopes of success among the Jews, still he could not give up 
the attempt to do something for his countrymen, if by any means he might save some; 
especially since he could so well unite this with the interests of his calling, and could find 
no more convenient and unostentatious method of paving his way to the Gentiles. And 
does not the peculiar mixture in the churches of the Gentile Christians, the influence of 
Judaizers upon them, give evidence of their origination? Rom. xi. 12 will also establish 
this point. And that the author of the Acts has given a narrative consistent with facts 
and the actual state of things, is shown by this, that when describing the course of Paul 
at Athens, he does not repeat the same method of proceeding, but represents him as act- 
ing in a different manner, adapted to the local peculiarities, 

* On this account, it was not at all uncommon for such sorcerers to find access to men 
of the highest rank. Thus Lucian narrates, that the most distinguished men in Rome 
most eagerly inquired after the prophecies of a sorcerer, Alexander of Abonoteichos, in 
Pontus, who acquired great notoriety in the reign of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius; 
among the zealous adherents of Alexander, he mentions especially an eminent Roman 
statesman, Rutilianus, of whom he says—dvyp ta pédv GAAa Kadd¢ Kat dyabd¢ Kai év 
morAalc mpdkeor pupaixaic &nracpévoc, Ta O& mept Tode Oeode aaévu voodv; Alexand. 
§ 30; (aman in other things, indeed, good and noble, and esteemed in many Roman 
offices, but in matters pertaining to the gods altogether diseased). Lucian. Baur. (p. 94) 
objects to the use I here make of this work of Lucian’s, because it is evident, he says, 
that in this discourse he was not describing an historical person, but only intended to 
paint the manners of the times. Certainly, we do not appeal to Lucian’s work as a sure 
source of historical information, but can only suppose a groundwork of especial historical 
truth, which Lucian fills up for the object he had in view. But this decides nothing 
against my use of it. If Lucian gives the manners of his times, the traits must be bor- 
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ing times the most virulent opposers of Christianity, because it threat- 
ened to deprive them of their domination over the minds of men;* and 
for the same reason, this man took the utmost pains to hinder the spread 
of the gospel, and to prejudice the proconsul against it. But Paul, full 
of holy indignation, declared with divine confidence, that the’ Lord would 
punish him with the loss of that eye-sight which he only abused by 
attempting with his arts of deception to stop the progress of divine 
truth. The threatening was immediately fulfilled; and by this sensible 
evidence of the operation of a higher power, the proconsul was with- 
drawn from the influence of the Goés, and rendered more susceptible 
of divine instruction. 

Thence they directed their course further northward; passed over to 
Pamphylia, and along the borders of Phrygia, Isauria, and Pisidia, and 
made a longer stay at the considerable city of Antioch,} (which, as a 
border-city, was at different periods reckoned as belonging to different 
provinees,) in order to allow time for making known the gospel. Paul’s 
discourse{ in the synagogue is a specimen of the peculiar wisdom and 
skill of the great apostle in the management of men’s feelings, and 
of his peculiar antithetical mode of developing Christian truth. He 
sought first to win the attention and confidence of his hearers, by re- 
minding them how God had chosen their fathers to be his people, and 
then gave an outline of God’s dealings with them, to the times of David, 
the individual from whose posterity, according to the promises, the 


rowed from the life, and hence we can make use of his work as a proof that the narrative 
under our consideration contains nothing inconsistent with the character of the times to 
which it belongs. 

* Of which the Alexander mentioned in the preceding note is an example. 

¢ To distinguish it from the Asiatic metropolis, it is called "Avridyeca rpdg Tsoudig. 

{ Baur maintains that this discourse bears the marks of arbitrary composition; that 
the greater part is cast in the same mould as the discourses of Peter, already reported in 
the Acts, and only at the close, a Pauline turn of expression is brought in, a foreign ele- 
ment, not at all suited to the whole. We very readily grant that we have no exact and 
complete report of Paul’s discourse, and that we should have recognized more of what is 
peculiarly Pauline, if the discourse had come down to us in its original form. Yet we 
cannot assent to what Baur says about the composition; but we think that there may be 
discerned the genuine main features of the discourse delivered by Paul. We find here a 
combination of the peculiarly Pauline as it appears in the doctrine of Justification, with 
what, according to the nature of the case, formed the common type in all apologetical dis- 
courses of the apostles when addressing Jews. The references to the ancient history of 
the Theocratic people and to the Messianic element must, of course, always be prominent. 
The adducing of Christ’s resurrection as a proof of the divine agency belongs also to the 
common foundation of the Christian testimony, and is brought forward not less in the 
Epistles of Paul. As Paul was speaking to persons who for the first time were invited to 
the Faith, he would naturally express himself otherwise than in his epistles addressed to 
believing Christians. In such a discourse the resurrection of Christ was necessarily intro- 
duced as a practical, divine credential for the Messiahship of Jesus; a credential also for 
what he had effected by his sufferings for the salvation of mankind. If this kind of com- 
position is to be set down as un-Pauline, then Romans iy. 25, must be also un-Pauline. See 
Schleiermacher’s Linleitung in das neue Testament, p. 375. 
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Messiah was to spring. After the introduction he came to the main ob- 
ject of his address, to the appearance of the Messiah, and to what he 
had effected for the salvation of mankind. Then turning to the Jews 
and proselytes present, he proceeded to say, that for them this announce- 
ment of salvation was designed, since those to whom it was first pro- 
posed, the Jews at Jerusalem, and their rulers, had been unwilling to 
receive it; they had not acknowledged the Messiah, nor understood the 
prophecies, which they heard read every Sabbath-day in their syna- 
gogues.* Yet, while in their blindness they condemned the Messiah to 
death, they could not retard the fulfillment of the prophecies, but, against 
their design and will, contributed to it; for after he had suffered all 
things which according to the predictions of the prophets he was to 
suffer, he rose from the dead. By faith in him they could obtain for- 
giveness of sins and justification, which they could never have obtained 
by the law. And after announcing this promise to them, Paul closed 
with a threatening warning to unbelievers. This discourse, uttered with 
all the impressiveness of firm faith, and yet evincing so much tenderness 
towards the Jews, made at first a favorable impression upon them, and, 
in the name of the whole assembly, they requested him to expound his 
doctrine more fully on the next Sabbath.{ Such was the impression 


* Only using milder expressions, Paul here says the same things of the blindness of 
the Jews, which he often says in stronger and more severe language in his Hpistles, ac- 
cusing them of obduracy. 

+ To justify my views of this passage, I must make a few remarks as to the right 
interpretation of Acts xiii. 39. I cannot understand it as if the apostle meant to say— 
Through Christ men obtain forgiveness of all sins, even of those of which forgiveness could 
not be obtained through the law. The apostle certainly knew only oue forgiveness of sins 
and one justification; and he used tho term “all things”, zdvTwy, only to mark the com- 
pleteness of the removal of guilt, as the idea of “righteousness”, duxacooivy, pre-supposes this; 
but the preceding zdvTwy occasioned him to refer the relative pronoun by a kind of logical 
attraction to this term of universality, rather than to the whole idea of being justified, 
dixcawOyvat, which he had especially in view. What Meyer says in his commentary in 
defence of the common interpretation, does not convince me. “Paul,” he remarks, 
“specifies one part of the universal ‘forgiveness of sins,’ ddeorg duapTidy, as particularly 
worthy of notice, but this does not at all injure the unity of the forgiveness of sins and 
justification.” I do not perceive how Paul, from his point of view, could render one 
special part more prominent than another; I know indeed of zo sin from which a man 
could be justified by the law; in Paul’s mind, there could be here no difference whatever. 
The peculiarly Pauline style of carrying out the contrast between faith and the law here 
appears in the germ. 

} If in Acts xiii. 42, we take werasd, (between, intervening,) in its usual acceptation, 
we must understand the passage thus: Paul and Barnabas were requested to explain 
the Christian doctrine to them during the week between this and the next Sabbath, 
therefore before the next celebration of the Sabbath. Such a request might be very 
suitable, if it were that of individuals who wished to hear discourses on the doctrine 
in their private circles during the week. But it does not appear so proper as a wish 
expressed by the whole congregation at the synagogue. We should then also most 
naturally refer it to the Gentiles, and on that account should be obliged to consider the 
reading “the Gentiles,” rd @@vy, in the 42d verse as correct, though it seems to be a 
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made by his words on the assembly in general. But there were many 
among the Jews present, and especially the proselytes, who were more 
deeply affected than the rest, and who longed after the redemption an- 
nounced by Paul. They could not wait till the next Sabbath, but hast- 
ened after Paul, who had left the synagogue with Barnabas; they 
informed them of the impressions they had received, and earnestly 
requested more ample instruction. Paul and Barnabas consequently 
availed themselves of many opportunities to explain the divine doctrine 
in private houses during the course of the week, and likewise to make it 
known among the Gentiles. Hence, by the next Sabbath, the new doctrne 
of salvation had obtained notoriety through the whole city, and a multi- 
tude of the Gentile inhabitants flocked to the synagogue in order to hear 
Paul’s discourse. This was a spectacle sufficient to stir up the wrath of 
the Jews, who were filled with spiritual pride and with a delusive notion of 
their superiority as members of the ancient Theocracy, and hence this 
discourse of Paul’s was not heard with the same favorable disposition 
and calmness as the first. He was interrupted by violent contradictions 
and reproaches. He then declared to them, that since they were not 
disposed to receive the salvation announced to them, and excluded 
themselves from it to their own condemnation, the preachers of the gos- 
pel had discharged their obligations, and would now turn to the Gentiles, 
who had shown themselves disposed to receive their instructions, and 
that the gospel was designed to be a fountain of light and salvation to 
nations in the uttermost parts of the earth. Thus Paul and Barnabas 
left the synagogue with the believing Gentiles, and a suitable chamber 
in the dwelling of one of their number, probably, was the first place 
of assembling for the church that was now formed. Christianity spread 
itself through the whole circumjacent district ; but the Jews contrived, 


gloss. Also the word “Sabbath,” od@Parov, in the Acts is never used in the sense of a 
week ; for the phrase “ first day of the week,’ uia caf8Gdrwv, cannot be brought as a voucher 
for this meaning. But if we understand rd peragd od8Garor, of the next Sabbath, all 
will be clear; and a comparison with verse 44 favors this interpretation, which is also 
sanctioned by the ancient glosses and scholia in Griesbach and Matthai. From the earlier 
Greek writers it is certainly difficult to find an authority for this meaning of peragd, but 
not from the later. In Plutarch’s Instituta Laconica, c. 42, weragd occurs twice in this 
sense, and especially in the second passage, ‘the Macedonian kings after Philip and Alex- 
ander,” toi¢ wetagd Maxedovixoic BaciAedacty, for it cannot be otherwise understood; and 
so likewise in Josephus, De Bello Jud., lib. v. c. 4, § 2, where, after speaking of David and 
Solomon, he says, rév perasd rotrwv Baoidiewv, which can only mean, “the kings after 
these.” —I consider the words “The Jews out of the synagogue,” é« ti¢ cvvaywyi¢ TOV 
Llovdaiwy, and the words, “the Gentiles,” rd £6vm, as glosses, founded on a misunder- 
standing ; but I cannot, with Kuinoel, take the whole of the verse, so strongly accredited 
as genuine, to be only a gloss. What is said in this verse, may be considered as marking 
the vivid representation of an event by an eye-witness. As Paul and Barnabas were 
going away before the whole of the congregation had separated, they were requested by 
the elders of the synagogue to repeat their addresses on the next Sabbath. But after the 
whole congregation had separated, many individuals ran after them to open their hearts to 
them more unreservedly, 
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by means of the female proselytes belonging to the most respectable fam- 
ilies in the city,* and their influence on their husbands, to raise a perse- 
cution against Paul and Barnabas, so that they were obliged to leave the 
place. They proceeded to the city of Iconium, about ten miles to the 
east, in Lycaonia,f where they had access to both Jews and Gentiles. 
But by the influence of the hostilely disposed among the former, who 
also here had gained over to their side a part of the people and the mag- 
istrates, they were driven from this city also. They now betook them- 
selves to other cities in the same province, and first tarried in the neigh- 
boring town of Lystra. As in this place there was no synagogue, and 
scarcely any Jews dwelt in it, they could make known the gospel only by 
entering into conversation{ in places of public resort, and thus leading per- 
sons to religious subjects; gradually small groups were formed, which 
were increased by many who were attracted by curiosity or interest in 
the subject of conversation. Paul was one day thus instructing in divine 
truth a company who had gathered round him, when a man who had 
been lame from his birth, and probably was used to sit for alms in a 
thoroughfare of the city, listened to him with great attention. The 
divine in the appearance and discourse of Paul deeply impressed him, 
and caused him to look up with confidence as if he expected a cure from 
him. When Pal noticed this, he said to him with a loud voice, ‘Stand 
upright on thy feet ;” and he stood up and walked.§ 


* Hero, as at Damascus, (and other instances might be mentioned,) Judaism found most 
ready acceptance with females, as Christianity did afterwards. 

+ In other times it was considered as belonging to Phrygia, or Pisidia, 

¢ A frequent practice of modern missionaries in Asia. 

§ Only he will feel compelled to believe this statement who acknowledges the new divine 
powers of life, which through Christ have been introduced into the human race. But whoever 
is not entangled in a mechanical view of nature, whoever acknowledges the power of Spirit 
over nature, and a hidden dynamic connexion between soul and body—to such a person 
it cannot appear wholly incredible that the immediate impression of a divine power oper- 
ating on the whole internal being of man, should produce results of altogether a different 
kind from remedies taken out of the stores of the ordinary powers of nature. What Baur 
says (p. 95) in his note on these words, induces me to add a few words to justify my re- 
marks, He finds fault with the first words as giving “a very unworthy view of Christian- 
ity—since it must follow that miracles belong so essentially to Christianity that wherever 
it is not accompanied by such acts, it does not manifest its divine life-power. And since, 
confessedly, no such wonders take place now, Christianity must have been long devoid of 
vitality.” But this can have been written only in consequence of a palpable distortion of 
my language, even if not intentional ; for such a distortion might easily take place without 
design, by interpreting what I have said, from a foreign point of view. Of divine powers in 
Christianity persons speak in one sense from the stand-point of supernaturalism, and in 
another, from that of rationalism, whether it be a deistical or a pantheistical rationalism— 
a rationalism which with reckless consistency goes so far as to deny everything supersen- 
sual and beyond the present life, or which inconsistently leaves something supersensual 
and of a future life remaining. If by the divine powers of Christianity we understand 
something specific and peculiar, not proceeding from the regular development of human 
nature, something new, in a true sense supernatural, which is introduced through the 
supernatural event of the appearance of Christ and his whole work—then from such a 
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This sight attracted a still greater crowd, and the credulous people now 
esteemed the two apostles to be more than men,—gods who had come 
down in human form to confer benefits on men. <A belief of this kind, 
deeply seated in the human breast, and proceeding from the undeniable 
feeling of the connexion of the human race with God, was spread from 
ancient times among the heathen,* and at this period was much increased 


point of view, what we call miracle will appear as the sign corresponding to this super- 
natural principle on its introduction into the natural development of mankind; an operation 
related to this causality. And it can with perfect justice be said, that whoever en- 
tertains this view, whoever acknowledges the Scriptural Christ in his true supernatural- 
ness, has no reason in the nature of the case itself for not acknowledging a miracle con- 
nected with the first development of Christianity. And therewith is it by no means 
affirmed that this supernatural divine power having once entered into the life of human- 
ity, must always be accompanied by such miracles. Rather, we consider it as belonging 
to the law of the development of this divine power in the human race, that after it has 
once adapted itself to the natural development of humanity, these outward marks of the 
supernatural will cease. But what Christianity has effected and continues to effect for 
the spiritual and moral transformation of the world we recognise as proceeding from the 
same divine power which inheres in Christianity and is identical with that miraculous ele- 
ment. But the case is altogether different, when by “the divine power of Christianity” 
nothing more is understood than an excitement of the powers already lying in human na- 
ture through an impulse given by Christ, in no other sense than that in which we speak 
of the excitement of higher powers in humanity by the movement called-forth by any em- 
inent man through his influence on society, or than that in which we speak of a divine 
power in all the manifestations of Truth and Goodness. 

But as to the second part of this note, it stands in no contradiction to the idea of a 
miracle as represented by me. It would only affect such an idea of a miracle as Dr. Baur 
has erroneously attributed to me and to the advocates of the supernaturalistic point of view, 
an idea which from his stand-point of Naturalism or Pantheism logically carried out, he 
regards as the only consistent one; but against which I have often sufficiently guarded 
myself both in this work and in the Life of Jesus. It is by no means asserted in these 
words, as Baur’s interpretation of them would imply, that the miracle could be denied only 
from the stand-point of a mechanical view of nature, which certainly would be an un- 
founded and unjust assertion. There is only a certain denial of miracles, (which is not to 
be said of every denial,) as there is also a certain mode of asserting miracles, which pro- 
ceeds from a mechanical view of nature. Nor were these words at all designed to com- 
mend this special miracle to those whose views are merely not mechanical, to show 
the possibility of it from such a point of view, but only to indicate that from the stand- 
point of a deeper, more living conception of nature, one has no cause to set himself be- 
forehand against many immediate operations which are analogous to what we term mir- 
acles; that from this point of view it is not so easily permitted to pass sentence on un- 
common occurrences, as if they were absolute impossibilities, I have written this by way 
of explanation for the advocates of another stand-point, as far as freedom from prejudice, 
the love of truth, and rectitude can receive such an explanation. Whoever knows how 
to estimate scientific character, even with opposite convictions, will not be disposed, with 
Dr. Baur, to describe me as one who only uses the weapons of a vulgar controversialist. 

* Homer says: “Gods likening themselves to strangers from foreign lands, being in 
all forms, haunt cities,” @eot feivorow gouxdtec dAAodarotct, Iavroios TeAéfovrec, émio- 
Tpagdct moAmac. Od. p. 485. Although Iam very far from confounding this (the Apostolic) 
age with the Homeric, I can by no means acknowledge the correctness of Dr. Baur’s 
assertion, that at this time, among the uninstructed people, there might have been a 
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by the existing religious ferment.* Nowin this city Zeus was worshipped 
as the founder of cities, as the originator, guide, and protector of civiliza- 
tion,t as the founder and protector of this city in particular (Zed¢ roAsebe, 
ToAovvoc), and a temple at the entrance of the city was dedicated to 
him.{ Accordingly the people imagined that their tutelar deity, Zeus 
himself, had come down to them; and as Paul was foremost in speaking, 
and possessed—as we may conclude from his Epistles, and his speech at 
Athens—a peculiarly powerful address, and a high degree of popular 
eloquence, he was taken for Hermes, while Barnabas his senior, who 
perhaps had something imposing in his appearance, was believed to be 
Zeus. The people made their remarks to one another on these strangers 
in the old Lycaonian dialect, so that Paul and Barnabas were not aware 
of their drift, and were therefore quite unprepared for the result. The 
news of the appearance of these supposed divinities quickly reached the 
temple, and a priest came with oxen, which were generally sacrificed to 
Zeus, and with garlands to adorn them, to the gates of the city ;$ it may 
be he wished to sacrifice to Zeus before the gate for the welfare of the 
city ; or intended to bring the animals to Paul’s residence, and there to 
perform the sacrifice ; but before he had entered the gates, Paul and 
Barnabas hastened thither, full of consternation, having discovered 
the object of these preparations. They rent their garments—a cus- 
tomary sign-among the Jews of abhorrence for whatever outraged 
the religious feelings—and rushed among the crowd. Paul exclaimed, 
“What do ye! We are men like yourselves; we are come hither for 


belief in demoniacal and goétic operations, but not in new appearances of the gods, 
and that therefore this account of the Lycaonians must be unhistorical. 

* When Baur says against these words, that the religious ferment rather excited 
doubt and unbelief, we must reply, that in times of such ferment, heterogeneous ele- 
ments are wont to come together, fanaticism, superstition, and unbelief, which Baur him- 
self, as is evident from his own expressions, must acknowledge; but then no ground is 
left for disputing what I said. 

7 As Aristides in his discourse ei¢ Ata says, that as Zeus is the Creator and Giver of 
all good things, he is to be worshipped under manifold titles according to these various 
relations. ‘“ All names whatsover he found great and fit for himself” Tdv® éca abrdc¢ 
ebpe péyaha kat éavt@ mpérovta dvouara. . 

{ Libanius izép rév lepdv, ed. Reiske, vol. ii. p. 158, remarks that cities were built in 
the immediate vicinity of temples, hence frequently the buildings nearest the walls were 
ancient temples; as in the middle ages, the site of towns was often determined by that 
of the churches and religious houses; and as in our own times, in the South Sea 
Islands, settlements are formed near the residence of the missionaries, which gradually 
become villages and towns. : 

§ The word “gates,” rvAdvec, Acts xiv. 13, as no other term is added, may be most 
naturally understood of the city gates, not of the door of the house in which Paul and 
Barnabas were staying; in the latter case, the plnral would hardly have been used. The 
“ran out,” é&er7dyoay, in verse 14 can prove nothing; for it might easily be omitted to 
state whether they heard of what had happened while in their lodging, and now hastened 
to the gates, or were at that time near the gates. Perhaps Luke himself had no exact 
information on these points, 
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this very purpose, that you may turn from these who are no gods, to the 
living God, the Almighty Creator of the universe, who hitherto has 
allowed the nations of the earth to try by their own experience to what 
they can attain in the knowledge of religion by the powers of their own 
reason, but who yet has not left himself without witnesses among them, 
by granting them all good things from heaven, and supplying them with 
those gifts of nature which contribute to the preservation of life and to 
their general well-being.”’* 

Even by such an appeal it was difficult to turn the people from their 
purpose. Yet this impression on the senses, so powerful for a short time, 
soon passed away from men who were not affected internally by the 
power of truth. The Jews from Iconium succeeded in instigating the 
greater part of the people against Paul. And this transition from one 
extreme to the other, from a reverence which beheld beings of a higher 
order in the apostles, to fury against them as enemies of the gods, can- 
not, certainly, in such a popular gathering, driven by sudden excitement 
from one impression to its opposite, be regarded as surprising. He was 
stoned in a popular tumult, and dragged out of the city for dead. But 
while the believers from the city were standing round him and using 
means for his restoration, he arose, strengthened by the power of God; 
and after spending only the remainder of that day at Lystra, he departed 
with Barnabas to the neighboring town of Derbe. When they had pro- 
claimed the gospel there and in the neighborhood,f they again visited 
those towns in which they had propagated the faith on this journey, and 
which through persecutions they had been obliged to leave sooner than 
they wished; they endeavored to establish the faith of the new converts, 
and regularly organized the churches. They then returned by their 
former route to Antioch. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE JEWISH AND GENTILE CHRISTIANS AND 
ITS SETTLEMENT.—THE INDEPENDENT DEVELOPMENT OF THE GENTILE 
CHURCH. 


Wate in this manner Christianity spread itself from Antioch, from 
the parent-church of the Gentile world, and that great revolution began, 


* The sense of benefits received should have been the means of leading men to the 
Giver. From a perversion of this sense arose systems of natural religion, to which the 
immediate revelation of God, appealing to that original but misunderstood and misdirected 
sense, was directly opposed. . 

+ The “round about,” epéywpoc, v. 6, evidently means only the places lying in the 
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which has continued ever since to work its way among the nations, 
a division threatened to break out between the two parent-churches, those 
two central points from which the kingdom of God began to extend 
itself. It was a great crisis in the history of the church and of mankind. 
Hidden antagonistic principles at first necessarily came forth to be over- 
come and reconciled with one another by the power of Christianity. 
The question was, whether Christianity, not only then, but through all 
future ages, could thus control them. 

There came to Antioch many strictly pharisaical-minded Christians 
from Jerusalem, who, like the Eleazar we have already mentioned, as- 
sured the Gentiles that they could not obtain any share in the kingdom 
of God and its blessedness without circumcision, and entered into a con- 
troversy with Paul and Barnabas on the views they held on this subject. 
The church at Antioch resolved to send a deputation to Jerusalem for 
the settlement of this dispute, and their choice naturally fell on Paul and 
Barnabas, as the persons who had been most active in the propagation 
of the gospel among the Gentiles. Paul had, besides, a special reason 
which would have determined him to undertake the journey without any 
public commission. It appeared now high time for him to explain him- 
self to the apostles respecting the manner in which he published the 
gospel among the heathen, that he might bring into distinct recognition 
their unity of spirit amidst their diversity of method (made necessary 
by the diversity of their spheres of action) and to obviate all those 
antagonisms by which the consciousness of that essential unity could be 
disturbed. He felt assured by divine illumination, that an explanation on 
this subject was essential for the well-being of the church. The pro- 
posal to send such a deputation to Jerusalem might very likely have 
originated with himself. He went up to Jerusalem in the year 50,* to 
render an account (as he himself tells us in the Epistle to the Galatians), 
partly in private interview with the most eminent of the apostles,+ partly 
in public before the assembled church, of his conduct in publishing the 
gospel, that no one might suppose that all his labor had been in vain, but 
might learn that he preached the same gospel as themselves, and that it 
had been effective with divine power among the Gentiles. He took 


immediate vicinity of these two towns, certainly not a whole province, and least of all, 
from its geographical position, the province of Galatia. Hence the supposition that Paul 
in his first missionary journey preached the gospel to the Galatians may be safely rejected. 

* On the supposition that Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, reckons the fourteen 
years from his conversion, and that this took place in the year 36. Thus about six years 
would have passed since his return from Jerusalem to Antioch. 

+ We have already remarked, that though Paul, in his Epistle to the Galatians, par- 
ticularly mentions his private conferences with the most eminent apostles, yet in doing SO, 
he by no means excludes other public discussions. Indeed, it is self-evident, that Paul, 
before this subject was discussed in so large an assembly, had agreed with the apostles on 
the principles that were to be adopted. Nor would he in an assembly composed of such 
a variety of characters, bring forward everything which might have passed in more private 
communications. See p. 109. 
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with him a converted youth of Gentile descent, Titus, (who afterwards 
became his chief associate in preaching,) in order to exhibitin his person 
a living example of the power of the gospel among the heathen. 

It was a principal object with Paul to explain to the apostles the 
manner in which he had been accustomed to publish the gospel among 
the Gentiles, and to obtain from them an acknowledgment of his apos- 
tolic ministry as not a vain one. This must certainly have been to him 
a point of the first importance. If the apostles and James, the brother 
of the Lord, (who stood next to them, and had the greatest influence in 
the Jewish Church,) should agree in opinion with him, their influence 
would have a great effect, and there would be no danger of a division in 
the church. If, on the other hand, they placed themselves in opposition 
to him, all conferences with any other parties would be useless. But 
with this object in view, Paul may also have acted as a delegate from 
one church to the other. 

If, setting out from the account in the Acts, we find that public con- 
ferences were held, yet we must presume that these were not the first, 
but that Paul first of all explained himself in private to the apostles, 
before whom he could express himself without reserve on every topic, 
prior to his bringing forward the subject in an assembly consisting of 
such heterogeneous materials. We must necessarily presuppose that 
he assured himself of perfect agreement with the apostles before he 
would venture to risk the issue of such a public council. But if we set 
out with that private conference between Paul and the apostles, we are 
certainly justified in concluding that this could not be considered as 
sufficient, but that it would be attempted to bring the church in 
which so much that was Jewish predominated, to an acknowledgment 
of the points agreed upon by Paul and the apostles; and this could 
be done only by public conferences. Thus we must maintain that the 
account in the Acts and that in the Epistle to the Galatians do not 
contradict each other; indeed, so far from that being the case, if we 
had only one representation we should be led by the pragmatic his- 
toric connexion,* to fill it up with the substance of the other. Paul, 
therefore, first of all, applied himself to the apostles Peter and John, 
and to James the brother of the Lord. To them he explained in 


* I cannot comprehend how Baur (p. 116) can find fault with such un adjustment, 
(which appears to me absolutely necessary,) as uncritical and arbitrary. That Paul in tho 
Epistle to the Galatians says nothing of a public discussion, is not surprising; for he 
brings forward what for him was the most important point, in combating with his oppo- 
nents, who wished to make the authority of the Palestinian apostles and of James abso- 
lute. But those public discussions and their result he could take for granted, as well 
known. They were not of so much consequence to him, as the acknowledgment of 
his independent call from heaven to publish the Gospel. The phrase “but privately to 
them which were of reputation,” kar’ idtav dé rote doxodat, is certainly nothing more than 
a designation for what had before been left indefinite, and it must be granted Dr. Baur, 
that nothing more can be drawn from it with certainty; but it is very possible that there 
was a reference in the apostle’s mind to what had taken place “in public,” dnuocia. 
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what manner he had been accustomed to publish the gospel among 
the heathen, and described to them the success of his ministry—what 
God had effected by him for the conversion of the Gentiles, how God 
himself had thus accredited his method as the right one. And the apos- 
tles, prepared by what had already taken place,* acknowledged that 
God, who had called Peter to publish the gospel among the Jews,} had 
also bestowed on Paul the power to labor for the gospel among the 
Gentiles. They agreed with him that he and they should each continue 
to labor in their respective spheres, only the new churches among the 
Gentiles should give a pledge of their common faith, and of their grati- 
tude to the primitive Church at Jerusalem, from whom they had re- 
ceived the gospel, by contributing towards the temporal necessities of 
its poor. What now had been expressed on both sides? That the 
Gentiles should not be subject to the pressure of Judaism, but with them 
everything should depend on faith in the Redeemer; that on the other 
hand, the Jewish Christians should not be compelled to renounce at once 
the ecclesiastical constitution corresponding to their national, theocratic 
point of view and founded in their historical development. How easily 
might Paul’s ardent spirit, in his zeal for the fundamental truths of the 
gospel, which to him were most important, have been hurried along to re- 
quire from the believing Jews, that they should place themselves on a level 
with the Gentiles in the renunciation of everything Jewish. If they really 
acknowledged that nothing more was required for the justification of 
man than faith in the Redeemer, without the works of the law, it would 
appear a necessary consequence, that they should give-a practical proof 
of their assent by throwing off the yoke of the law. Their adherence 
to the observance of the law appeared at variance with this belief; it, 
was a practical confirmation of the opposite conviction. Paul might 
easily have taken this view of the subject. And on the other hand, how 
easily could the Palestinian apostles, who had been accustomed to con- 
nect the new spirit of the gospel with the old Jewish form of life, have 
been led to consider as inseparable what had been mingled in their 
own conceptions and practice, especially since Christ himself had in all 
things observed the law. What an impression might the sight of a 
heathen, living altogether in a Gentile manner, make on a James who 
probably had never left Jerusalem, and had lived from his youth up in 


* We believe that it has been sufficiently indicated above, that the preceding develop. 
ments, as recorded in the Acts, which were connected with the conversion of Cornelius, 
offer no contradiction to what now took place. 

+ Peter, as the person who from the first had been most active for the spread 
of the gospel, here makes the principal figure; James’s vocation was confined to 
the internal guidance of the Church at Jerusalem. That Peter was preéminently the 
apostle of the circumcision is quite consistent with his having been once and again called 

*to extend his ministry to the Gentiles; and equally so was it consistent with Paul’s being 
the apostle of the uncircumcision, that he rejoiced in the opportunities he had of convert- 
ing individuals among the Jews. Rom. xi. 14, 
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the strict observance of the law! And was such an one to be acknow- 
ledged as a member of the same religious community, as an equally privi- 
leged brother in the faith? In the conduct of the apostles on this oc- 
casion, we are struck with the combination of genuine liberality of mind 
and wisdom ; how each side retained their own point of view, indicated by 
history, and yet both renounced it, and raised themselves to the fellow- 
ship of a higher unity, founded on the essence of the gospel, by which 
all their limited individualism was abandoned. In the conviction that 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah was the only necessary and all-sufficient 
means of justification and sanctification, the Palestinian apostle must 
have agreed with Paul. Otherwise they would not have granted that 
this without the Mosaic law, was sufficient to make the Gentiles fellow- 
members of the kingdom of God. The same must also hold good in its 
application to the Jews, or it must be admitted that in their opinion the 
Jews who observed the Mosaic law would have some preéminence in 
the kingdom of the Messiah. But of such an opinion we find no trace. 
On both sides there was an acknowledgment of equal Messianic rights to 
believing Jews and Gentiles. There remains, therefore, only one of two 
things; either they followed in their practice such principles as they had 
developed into clear consciousness, or they followed the pressure of his- 
tory, guided by the Holy Spirit, without being clearly conscious of the 
principles which lay at the ground of their conduct. 

In the first case they followed the principles which Paul expressed when 
he said, “‘ that to the Jews he became a Jew,” (1 Cor. ix. 20,) in order to 
gain the Jews to the gospel; or, “ Let every man, wherein he is called, 
therein abide with God.” (1 Cor. vii.24.) Two principles form the basis 
of these words ; first, that a man without giving up anything of his inward 
freedom must accommodate himself outwardly to the position of the Jews, 
in order to gain them the more easily to the faith ; and secondly, that no 
one should withdraw arbitrarily from the stand-point on which he has been 
placed by historical development. Whoever might embrace the Chris- 
tian faith, being a member of the Jewish people, need make no external 
alteration, but might expect that through the power of the new Christian 
spirit everything would be transformed by an internal change, or, that by 
the great developments in the world’s history, such as the destruction of 
Jerusalem—a judgment on the corrupt Theocracy—the dissolution of 
outward Judaism would be brought about. 

But in the second case, it might be supposed that many who felt them- 
selves compelled to acknowledge the operations of the Holy Spirit among 
the Gentiles, as agreeing with the principle of the justifying power of 
faith alone—still, without giving themselves a clear account of the reason, 
could not themselves resolve to give up the outward Judaism, from 
which the whole of their religious development had proceeded ; for in 
religion, to put away the outward, which has grown up intertwined with 
so many devotional feelings, is always a most difficult task; and this was 
more especially the case in the relation of Christianity to Judaism, since 
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in Judaism there were so many things which might be spiritualised in 
Christianity. Thus a James might find it very difficult to resolve to re- 
nounce altogether the outward observances of Judaism. It was other- 
wise, as appears from what we have already said, with the apostle Peter. 
At all events, we can find in this proceeding of the elder apostles noth- 
ing of vacillation or inconsistency, nor ought we to require that, when 
they acknowledged that the gospel without the law, was designed for 
Gentiles as well as for Jews, they should,in accordance with this princi- 
ple, feel compelled to take a part in preaching the gospel among the 
Gentiles. They, evidently, did not so feel. And consistently with 
this, they considered thaé alone as their call from God, indicated by his- 
torical development, to form a point of transition to the gospel for the 
Jews ; just as Paul regarded it as his vocation, indicated by his peculiar 
religious development, to be the apostle of the Gentiles. There did not 
lie in these principles any ambiguity and inconsistency, which would, of 
themselves, have worked evil results, and brought on those later dissen- 
sions between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. It was the fault of 
men that the views of the guiding wisdom of the apostles could not be 
accomplished, since so few knew how to enter into these principles and 
the spirit which had suggested them. Well-intended plans of adjust- 
ment between conflicting principles seldom attain their end. 

The most important points, accordingly, were first of all discussed be- 
tween Paul, James, Peter, and John.* Then, in particular circles, in 
which Paul and Barnabas narrated what God had effected by their 
preaching among the Gentiles, their accounts were received with joyful 
interest. But some who had passed over to Christianity from the Phar- 
isaic school, now came forward and declared that it was necessary. that 
the Gentiles should receive circumcision along with the gospel, and that 
they could acknowledge them as Christian brethren only on this condi- 
tion, and therefore insisted that Titus should be cireumcised.t But Paul 
strenuously maintained against them the equal privileges of the Gentiles 


* The order in which the three apostles in Gal. ii. 9 are mentioned, is not unimportant. 
The reading according to which James stands first, is without doubt the true one; the other 
must have been derived from the custom of giving Peter the primacy among the apostles. 
But the priority is given to James, because he was most esteemed by the Jewish Christians, 
who were strict observers of the Mosaic Law, and stood at the head of the church at 
Jerusalem, while Peter, by his intercourse with the Gentiles and Gentile Christians, was 
in some degree estranged from that party. 

+ As appears from Paul’s own representation, he had no share in any part of this pro- 
ceeding; for he distinguishes expressly (Gal. ii. 4-6) the false brethren from “those who 
seemed to be somewhat,” doxodvrec elvai tt. By the name of false brethren, certainly those 
persons were designated who did not acknowledge the believing Gentiles as true brethren 
in the faith, and did not admit the principle on which the Christian community was 
founded, that faith in Jesus as the Messiah is the only and sufficient means of salvation 
for all. Paul was one with the apostles in opposition to these views. But it may be 
asked whether that dispute broke out before or after the explanation betwen Paul and 
the elder apostles. The former is far more probable; for as that explanation was for him 
the principal object of his journey to Jerusalem, he would attend to it before anything else. 
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in the kingdom of God, and that by faith in the Redeemer they had en- 
tered into the same relation towards God as the believing Jews: for this 
reason, he would not give way to them in reference to Titus, for this 
would have been interpreted by the Pharisaic Jewish Christians as a 
concession of the principle for which they contended.* 

Ass these objections gave rise to much altercation, it was thought nec- 
essary that the subject should be discussed in a convention of the whole 
church ; but this was afterwards changed into a meeting of chosen dele- 
gates.{ At this meeting, after much discussion, Peter rose up, to appeal 
to the testimony of his own experience. They well knew, he said, that 
God had long before{ chosen him, to bring the Gentiles to faith in the 
gospel; and since God who seeth the heart had communicated to them 
the Holy Spirit, in the same manner as to the believers from among the 
Jews, he had by this act testified that in his eyes they were no longer 
impure ; that, after he had purified their hearts by faith in the Redeemer, 
they were just as pure as the believing Jews; and hence, in the commu- 
nication of spiritual gifts, He had made no difference between them. 
How then could they venture to question the power and grace of God, 
as if he could not without the law admit the Gentiles to a participation 
of salvation in the kingdom of God? Why would they lay a yoke on 
believers, which neither they nor their fathers had been able to bear ? 
By “a yoke” Peter certainly did not mean the outward observance of 
ceremonies simply as such, for he himself still observed them, and did 
not wish to persuade the Jewish Christians to renounce them. But he 
meant the outward observance of the law, so far as it proceeded from 


* The reading which omits “to whom not,” ol¢ odd2, in Gal. ii. 5, would suppose, on 
the contrary, a concession of Paul in this case, but which, under the existing cireumstan- 
ces, would be wholly inconsistent with the character of the apostle. This peculiar read- 
ing of the old Latin church, evidently proceeded in part from the difficulty of the con- 
struction for the Latin translation, and partly from the perception of a supposed coniradic- 
tion between the conduct of Paul with Titus, and his conduct with Timothy, and likewise 
from opposition to Marcion. That in the Greek church, which, in consequence of the 
principle of the o/xovouia predominating in it, must have been disposed to such a reading, 
no trace of it can be found, proves how very much the authority of the manuscripts is 
against it. 

+ The whole church was far too numerous, to allow of all its members meeting for 
consultation; but that they took a part in the deliberations, appears inferrible from the 
words, ‘‘ with the whole church,” ody 6An TA éxxAnoia, Acts xv. 22. The epistle to the Gen 
tile Christians was written in the name not merely of the elders of the church, but of all 
the Christian brethren. Also the words, “all the multitude,” mdv 7d 7wA700¢, Acts xv. 12, 
favor this interpretation. 

t Peter’s words, “‘a good while ago,” dé’ juepév dpyaiwr, are of some valuo for a 
chronological purpose, since they evidently show, that between the holding of this assem- 
bly and the conversion of Cornelius, to say the least, a tolerable length of time must have 
elapsed. Having shown, as I believe, that there is no ground for regarding the narrative 
of Cornelius as unhistorical, I, also, fail to see the ground for Dr. Baur’s position that 
Peter could not have used the words dd’ nuepdv dpyaiwv. They are used relatively, and 
only a trivial, fault-seeking, verbal critisism can find an anachronism in them, 
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an internal dominion over the conscience, making justification and salva- 
tion dependent upon it; from which arose the dread of putting their 
salvation in jeopardy by the slightest deviation from it, and that tor- 
menting scrupulosity which invented a number of limitations, in order, 
by self-imposed restraint, to guard against every possible transgression 
of the law. As Peter inaeratoed the term in this sense, he could add, 
“ But we also by faith in Jesus as our Redeemer have been freed from 
the yoke of the law, since we are no longer bound to it as a means of 
justification ; for we, as well as the Gentiles, believe that we shall obtain 
salvation through the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

These wor di of Peter made a deep impression on many ‘and a 
general silence followed. After a while, Barnabas, who had for years 
been highly esteemed by this church, rose, and then Paul. In. addition 
to the facts reported by Peter which testified the operation of the Di- 
vine Spirit among the Gentiles, they mentioned others from their own 
experience, and recounted the miracles by which God had aided their 
labors. When the minds of the assembly were thus prepared, James* 
came forward, who, on account of his strict observance of the law, was 
held in the greatest reverence by the Jews, and in whose words, there- 
fore, the greatest confidence would be placed. He brought their delib- 
erations to a close, by a proposal which corresponded to his own peculiar 
moderation and mildness, and was adapted to compose the existing dif- 
ferences. Referring to Peter’s address, he said that this apostle had 
shown how God had already received the Gentiles, in order to form a 
people dedicated to his service. And this agreed with the predictions 
of the prophets, who had foretold that in the times when the decayed 
Theocracy was to be gloriously revived, the worship of Jehovah would 
be extended also among the Gentiles. Accordingly, what had recently 
occurred among the Gentiles need not excite their astonishment. God 
who effected all this, was now fulfilling his eternal counsel, as he had 
promised by his prophets. Since, therefore, by this eternal counsel of 
God, the Gentiles were to be incorporated into his kingdom by the Mes- 
siah, let them not dare to do anything which might obstruct or retard 
the progress of this work. They ought not to lay any unnecessary bur- 
dens on the converted Gentiles. They should enjoin nothing more upon 
them than abstinence from meat offered to idolst or, of animals strangled, 
from blood and from unchastity.{ But as to believers from among the 


* The question whether this was the son of Alpheeus, or another person, must be left 
for future examination. 

+ What remained of the flesh of animals used in sacrifice, was partly used by those 
who presented the sacrifice at their own meals, (especially if they were festive in honor 
of the gods,) and partly disposed of in the market. The eating of what was called 
pon “mat was regarded by the Jews with the greatest detestation. Pirke Avoth. ch. 
iii, $3. 

+ Most of these points belonged to the seven precepts, to the observance of which 
men were bound before the giving of the Mosaic law; which God gave the sons of Noah, 
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Jews, no such special injunctions were needed for them. They already 
knew what they were to practise as Jews; for in every city where Jews 
resided, the law of Moses was read on the Sabbath days in the syna- 
gogues, Acts xv. 21.* The concluding words were to reconcile the 
Jews to that freedom from the Mosaic law which was allowed to the 
Gentile Christians. 

The resolutions passed on this occasion had for their object, to reduce 
by mutual approximation the opposition existing between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. The observance of these. ordinances by the latter, 
would tend to lessen, and by degrees to destroy, the aversion with 
which native Jews were wont to regard as impure, men who had been 
brought up as idolaters ; it might assist us in forming correct notions of 
their feelings to compare (though the cases are not exactly parallel) the 


and to the observance of which the Proselytes of the Gate bound themselves. Vid. Bua- 
torf, Lexicon Talmudicum et Rabbinicwm, sub voce "3. 

* It appears to me entirely impossible, to understand the words in Acts xv. 21 (as 
they have been understood by the latest expositors, Meyer and Olshausen), as containing 
a reason for what had been said just before. This assembly required no reason why they 
should impose so much, but only why they should impose no more on the Gentile Chris- 
tians. Also from the form of the clauses in v. 19 and 20, if such a reference existed, 
we should expect to find a reason for the injunction ‘‘that we trouble not,” pu) -rape- 
voyAeiv. These words, too, taken in their obvious sense, cannot contain the positive rea- 
son for the issuing of these injunctions, for that Moses was read in the synagogue every 
Sabbath-day, should rather serve as a foundation of a requirement for the observance of 
the whole law. But in verse 21, the emphasis is on the word Mwojjc, and in that is con- 
cealed an antithesis to that which is given as the stand-point for the converts from heathen- 
ism. But as to what concerns the Jews, those who wish to observe the law, we need to 
say nothing new to them, for they can hear every Sabbath in the synagogue what Moses 
requires of them. It cannot be our intention, while we prescribe no more than this to the 
converts from heathenism, to diminish the reverence of the Jews for the Mosaic law. 
Chrysostom adopts very nearly this interpretation, by following the natural connexion of 
the passage. Hom. 33, § 2: Kat iva pj tic dvOurevéynn, diate pip "lovdaiou ta ara 
émvoréAAouev ; éexnyaye Aéywv, (and that no one may bring up the question why we en- 
join not the same things on the Jews, he added); and he explains the words v. 21, rodr’ 
éort, Maoije abtoic dtahéyerat ovveyc, (that is, Moses constantly discourses with them.) 
It gives me pleasure to agree with Dr. Schneckenburger in my view of this psssage; seo 
his excellent remarks, in his work before quoted, on the Acts, p. 23. 

In this new edition I must adhere to this explanation, and cannot agree with that 
recommended by Dr. Baur after Gieseler—namely, that these words contain a reason for 
the leading thought that the Gentiles, by faith in Jesus Christ as the Messiah, must be 
also incorporated in the kingdom of God; for if this could have been effected by the 
Mosaic law, it must long ago have been brought to pass, since the Mosaic law must have 
been sufficiently known to them, as it was read every Sabbath in the synagogues. I can- 
not find this sense indicated in the words. Had this been intended, I should have ex- 
pected an addition to v. 21, ‘‘in every city in which Gentiles dwell,” and yet this would 
have said too much. And the leading thought—‘“ and yet this has not effected the con- 
version of the Gentiles”—must have been actually expressed. We should consider our- 
selves quite unauthorized, arbitrarily to supply so important a proposition. According to 
my view, only something unessential is supplied in a proposition which the speaker merely 
expresses incidentally, and then hastens away from. 
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relation of the offspring of a nation where Christianity has long been 
established to the newly converted Christians from modern heathenism. 
But if the believing Jews could not bring themselves to overcome their 
prejudices against the believing Gentiles as uncircumcised, it would be 
so much more difficult to bring such persons closer to them, if they did 
not at all observe what was required of the usual Proselytes, and 
renounce what from the Jewish point of view appeared closely connected 
with idolatry, and the impure life of idolaters. And as these ordinances 
would serve on the one hand to bring Gentile Christians nearer to Jewish 
Christians; so on the other hand, they might contribute to withdraw the 
former more from the usual heathenish mode of living, and guard them 
against the pollution of heathen society and heathenish vices. The ex- 
perience of the next century teaches us, how even the misunderstanding, 
which made out of these ordinances a positive law applicable to all 
ages of the Church,* might in this direction work for good. Viewing 
the transaction in this light, it is indeed surprising that, to ordinances 
merely disciplinary, and intended for only one particular period, and for 
persons under certain peculiar relations, the command against unchastity 
binding in all ages, and relating to an objectively moral point, should be 
annexed. But the connexion in which this prohibition appears, furnishes 
the best explanation of the cause and design of its introduction. ‘ For- 
nication,” sropveia, is mentioned in connexion with the other points, on 
account of the close connexion in which it appeared to the Jews to stand 


* In the first ages, Christians were distinguished by not venturing to eat any of the 
things forbidden in this injunction. But when the early undiscriminating opposition 
against heathenism had ceased, a more correct view was taken, which Augustine has 
beautifully developed. “ (Apostoli) eligisse mihi videntur pro tempore rem facilem et ne- 
quaquam observantibus onerosam, in qua cum Israélitis etiam gentes propter angularem 
illum lapidem duos in se condentem aliquid communiter observarent. Transacto vero illo 
tempore, quo illi duo parietes, unus ex circumcisione, alter ex praeputio venientes, quamvis 
in angulari lapide concordarent, tamen suis quibusdam proprietatibus distinctius emine- 
bant, ac ubiecclesia gentium talis effecta est, ut in ea nullus Israélita carnalis appareat, 
quis jam hoc Christianus observat, ut turdas vel minutiores aviculas non adtingat, nisi 
quarum sanguis effusus est, aut leporem non edat, si manu a cervice percussus nullo 
cruento vulnere occisus est? Ht qui forte pauci tangere ista formidant a ceeteris irridentur, 
ita omnium animos in hae re tenuit sententia veritatis.” Matt. xv. 11. Augustin c. Faus- 
tum Manich. lib. xxxii. c.13. (The apostles seem to me to have chosen for the time a 
thing easy and in no way burdensome, which the Gentiles also together with the Israel- 
ites, in virtue of that corner-stone hiding them both in itself, might observe. But the 
time having passed in which the two walls, one of circumcision the other of uncircumcis- 
ion, although uniting in the corner-stone, stood out boldly in their own peculiarities ; 
and the church of the Gentiles having become such that no carnal Israelite may appear in 
it; what Christian now scruples to touch a thrush or smaller bird whose blood has not 
been spilled, or to eat a hare strangled by the hand and not killed by a eruel wound? 
And the few, who, by chance, fear to touch these things are laughed at by others. So 
has the truth in this matter taken hold of the minds ofall.) The opposite view, it is true, 
was maintained in the Greek Church, in which the injunction of abstinence from blood and 
from animals strangled was confirmed by the Second Trullanian Council, in the year 692 
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with idolatry ; for in ‘the writings of the Old Testament they were accus- 
tomed to see idolatry and unchastity everywhere placed together ; exces- 
ses of this class were actually connected with many parts of idolatry; and in 
general the strict idea of chastity lay, on the whole, far from the views and 
practices of natural religion. It is introduced here not as a special moral 
precept of Christianity ; in that case, it would not have been so insulated 
as a positive command, but would rather have been deduced from its 
connexion with the whole of the Christian faith and life as we find it in 
the Apostolic Epistles. Here it is introduced as a part of the ancient. 
Jewish opposition to every thing which appeared connected with idolatry, 
and this opposition was now to be transferred to the new Christian 
Church. 

Although these injunctions had the precise object mentioned, and doubt- 
less, ultimately attained it, yet we cannot conclude with certainty, that 
James had a clear perception of it in all its extent, when he proposed this 
middle way. As the persons who composed this assembly acted not merely 
according to the suggestions of human prudence, but chiefly as the organs 
of a higher spirit that animated them, of a higher wisdom that guided 
them, it would follow, that their injunctions served certain ends in the 
guidance of the church, which were not perfectly clear to their own ap- 
prehension. Even James himself does not develop the motives which 
determined him to propose such a measure. In this assembly there was 
no occasion, as we have before remarked, to mention the motives, but 
merely to develop the reason, why no more than this, and not the whole 
law, should be imposed on Christians; and this reason accordingly, he 
deduced from what he and the other apostles recognised as the central 
point of the Christian faith. Possibly James, without any distinct views 
and aims, only believed that something must be done for the Gentile 
Christians, (who were to be acknowledged as members of God’s kingdom, 
with equal privileges, in virtue of their faith in Jehovah and the Messiah,) 
to bring them nearer, as it regarded their outward mode of life also, like 
the Proselytes of the Gate,* to Judaism and the Jews.t 


* T mean only analogous regulations; for had there been simply a transference of such 
as were enjoined on Proselytes of the Gate, it would have been sufficient to require of 
the Gentile Christians, among whom many Proselytes of the Gate might be found, that 
they should submit to all the regulations which had hitherto been observed by persons of 
that class, 

+ Luther, who was far from the restricted, unnatural notion of inspiration, and the 
slavish adherence to the letter, maintained by the theologians of the 17th century, says, 
in reference to this proposal of James (vol. iii. p. 1042 of Walch’s edition), ‘that the Holy 
Spirit allowed St. James to make a false step.” But evenif James had not before him that 
higher object, the guidance of the church, this ought not to be called a false step, in 
relation to the peculiar position which he took in the historical development of primi- 
tive Christianity; for he was appointed by the Lord of the church to occupy the inter- 
mediate point which was to connect the Old Testament with the independent develop- 
ment of the New, and from which he was to infuse the new spirit of the gospel into the 
form of the Old Testament. It becomes us, when we are considering the joint labors of 
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But although it was not necessary in this public assembly, to develop 
in a positive manner the motives for framing these injunctions, we are 
certainly not to assume, that the apostles left the decision of the princi- 
ples on which they meant to act towards Gentile Christians to the delib- 
erations of this meeting; but as we have before remarked, they most 
probably brought spared only what seemed to them in their private 
conference best adapted for their object; in that consultation it was 
necessary to discuss the motives for these injunctions, and the objects 
which it was proposed to attain by them; for in relation to what Paul 
desired—that to those among the Gentiles who acknowledged Jesus as 
the Messiah, nothing further should be prescribed—a conciliatory pro- 
posal of athe kind must have been accompanied by a statement of grounds 
for it. And as we must acknowledge in James the power of the Chris- 
tian spirit, which subordinated to the interests of Christianity his attach- 
ment to Judaism and the forms of the ancient theocracy ; so in Paul, who 
was so zealous for the independence of Christianity and of the Gentile 
churches, we must recognise a zeal tempered by Christian wisdom, which 
yielded to a measure of accommodation determined by circumstances.* 

The resolutions adopted on this occasion were now communicated to 
the Gentile churches in Syria and Cilicia,} in an epistle drawn up in the 
name of the assembly; and two persons of good repute in the church, 
perhaps members of the Presbytery at Jerusalem, Barsabas and Silas 
(Sylvanus), were chosen as bearers of it, and were to accompany Paul 
and Barnabas, and counterwork the intrigues of their Judazing oppo- 
nents. We will here insert this short epistle, probably dictated by James 
himself, and the earliest public document of the Christian church known 
to us.[ Itis as follows: “The Apostles and Elders, and Brethren,§ 


the apostles, to observe attentively the whole scheme of organic historical development, 
in which each member takes his appropriate station and all are designed to be comple- 
ments to one another. 

* Luther beautifully remarks, in the passage above quoted, ‘‘ Therefore James pre- 
scribes and the others consent, it is enough for them that their consciences are still left 
free and unfettered; as for the decree, that, they think, will of necessity, gradually 
become void; they are not so contentious as to wish to quarrel about a little thing, pro- 
vided it be in no way injurious. 

+ The injunctions were designed, it is true, for all Gentile Christians, but the epistle was 
addressed only to the churches specified in it, because in these the dispute had first of all 
arisen, and because they must have been respected, as parent churches among the Gen- 
tiles, with which the later formed Asiatic churches would connect themselves. Hence 
also Paul, in Gal. i, 21, as a general description of the sphere of his labors, mentions only 
“the regions of Syria and Cilicia,” «Aijuara tie Supiac kad rig KeAckiac. 

¢ The style of this document (marked by simplicity and extreme brevity) testifies its 
originality. Had the author of the Acts set himself to compose such an epistle, and at- 
tempted to assume the situation of the writer, it would have been a very different com- 
position. And hence we may draw a conclusion relative to the discourses given in the 
Acts. 

§ According to the reading adopted by Lachmann, it would be, “The Apostles and 
Presbyters, Christian brethren”; they wrote as brethren to brethren. This reading is 
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send greeting to the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and 
Syria, and Cilicia.* Forasmuch as we have heard, that certain which 
went out from us, have troubled you with words, saying ye must be cir- 
cumcised, and keep the law, to whom we gave no such commandment : 
it seemed good unto us being assembled together,t to send chosen men 
unto you, with our beloved Barnabas and Paul,—men that have hazarded 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have therefore 
sent Judas and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by mouth.{ 
For it seemed good to us, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit,§ to lay 


strongly supported. We can hardly deduce its origin from hierarchical influences, which 
would exclude the church from such consultations and decisions: its antiquity is too great, 
for we find it in Irenzeus, iii. 12,14. It is also quite as much against the hierarchical spirit 
for the apostles and presbyters to write to the brethren as brethren. And it is easy to see 
how it might have happened that since, from the introductory words of Luke, an epistle 
from the whole church was expected, it seemed necessary to distinguish the brethren from 
the apostles and presbyters, and hence the words xa? of might have been inserted. Yet 
since, in Acts xv. 22, the whole church is mentioned in connexion with the apostles and 
presbyters, we might expect in the epistle itself a distinct reference to the church; the 
“from us,” e§ 7G, also, of verse 24 (for these anonymous complainers could hardly have 
belonged to the presbyters of the church) appears to assume this. The first «av ol, verse 
23, must therefore at an early date have occasioned the omission of the second. 

* The “ greeting,” yaipecy, here wants the év xvpiw,‘‘in the Lord,” which is so common 
in the Pauline epistles; and it deserves notice also that, as a form of salutation, yaipecy is 
found only in the Epistle of James. 

+ The words yévopuévorg duo8vyadov, I do not understand with Meyer, “being unani- 
mous,” but, “when we were met together ;” as dwofvuadov often denotes in the Acts, not, 
‘of one mind,” but, “together,” as in ii. 46. We may see from the Alexandrian version, 
and Josephus (Antiq. xix. 9, § 1), how the change of meaning has occurred. 

t The explanation of this passage, Acts xv. 27, isin every way difficult. If we refer 
‘the same things,” ta aird, to what goes before, the sense will be,—they will announce 
to you the same things that Barnabas and Paul have announced to you. So I understood 
the words in the first edition of this work. The words did Adyov, ‘by mouth,” are not 
exactly against this interpretation; for though these words contained reference to what 
followed in writing, they might be thus connected, namely, as we now in writing also 
express the same principles. But since mention is not made before of the preaching of 
Barnabas and Paul, and we must therefore supply something not before indicated, 
and since the words dvd Adyov contain a reference to what follows, and therefore not 
KarayyéAnew, but dnayyéAdew is here used, I now prefer the other interpretation, 
although in this case likewise, it is difficult to supply what is necessary. In Irenzeus we 
find a reading which presents the sense required by the connexion in a way that removes 
all difficulties, but must perhaps be considered as an exposition: Tiv yrounv udv, our 
opinion, instead of ra adbra, the same things,—annuntiantes nostram sententiam. Tren. ii.i 
12, 14. 

§ In the explanation also of Acts xv. 28, I depart, and with greater confidence, from 
my former view. Agreeably to the manner in which doxeiv is everywhere used with the 
dative of the person as the subject, I cannot help understanding it to be so used with the 
words 7@ dyiw mvedpwart, especially since if it meant, by ‘the Holy Spirit,” we should, ac- 
cording to the New Testament idiom, expect év to be prefixed. It is therefore stated 
first: it has so pleased the Holy Spirit—then: we as his organs have resolved. Although 
the affair was determined according to both, it was important to mention first, that this 
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upon you no greater burden than these necessary things—that ye abstain 
from meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, 
and from unchastity ; from which, if ye keep yourselves,* ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well.” 

We may conclude from this epistle, that those who had raised the 
controversy in the Antiochian church, had appealed to the authority of 
the apostles and presbytery. Perhaps they represented themselves as 
delegates to the church at Jerusalem,—as this was afterwards made of 
importance by the adversaries of Paul—but they were not acknowledged 
as such. We see how important it was for the apostles to accredit Paul 
and Barnabas as faithful preachers of the gospel, and to give a public 
testimony to their agreement in spirit with them. Yet we cannot help 
remarking the brevity of the epistle—the want of a pouring forth of the 
heart towards the new Christians of an entirely different race—the ab- 
sence of the development of the views on which the resolutions passed 
were founded. The epistle was without doubt dictated in haste, and 
must be taken only for an official document, as the credentials of an oral 
communication. But they depended more on the living word, than on 
written characters. Hence, while the written communication was so 
brief, they sent living organs to Antioch, who would explain every thing 
more fully according to the sense of this meeting. 

Thus Paul and Barnabas, having happily attained their object at 
. Jerusalem, returned to the Gentile Christians at Antioch with these 
pledges of Christian fellowship, and accompanied by the two delegates. 
Barnabas took also his nephew Mark with him from Jerusalem, to be an 
assistant in the common work. He had formerly accompanied them on 
their first missionary travels in Asia, but had not remained faithful to 
his vocation; giving way to his feelings of attachment for his native 
country, he had left them when they entered Pamphylia. At Jerusalem, 
Barnabas met with him again, and perhaps by his remonstrances, brought 
him to a sense of his former misconduct, so that he once more joined 
them. 

This decision of the Apostolic Assembly at Jerusalem, forms an im- 
portant era in the history of the apostolic church. . The first controversy 
which appeared in the history of Christianity was thus publicly expressed 
and brought into clear recognition; but it was at the same time mani- 
fested, that, by this controversy, the unity of the church was not to be 
destroyed. Although so great and striking a difference of an outward 
kind existed in the development of the church among the Jews and of 
that among the Gentiles, still the essential unity of the church, as 


resolution was not formed according to human caprice, but that the Holy Spirit so willed 
it. I translate in the text, not verbally, but according to the sense. 

* The expression in Acts xv. 29, “from which if ye keep yourselves,” é& dv duarypotv- 
tec éavrode is remarkably similar to that in James i, 27, “to keep himself unspotted from 
the world,” dortAov éavTdv rypetv dd Tod Kdopov. 
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grounded on real communion of internal faith and life, continued undis- 
turbed, and thus it was manifest that the unity was independent of such 
outward differences: it became henceforth a settled point, that though 
one party observed and the other party neglected certain outward usages, 
yet both, in virtue of their common faith in Jesus as the Redeemer, had 
received the Holy Spirit as the certain mark of their participating in the 
kingdom of God. Nor were these differences merely outward dissimi- 
larities ; but, as we might conclude from the peculiar nature of the modes 
of thinking among the Jews,* which mingled itself with their concep- 
tions of Christianity, it involved several doctrinal differences. The lat- 
ter, however, were not brought under discussion ; those points only were 
touched which were most palpable, and appeared the most important 
from the Jewish stand-point of legal observances. While they firmly 
held one ground of faith,—faith in Jesus as the Messiah, and a con- 
sciousness of fellowship in the one spirit proceeding from him,—they 
either lost sight altogether of these differences, or viewed them in rela- 
tion to their common faith, the foundation of the all-comprehending 
kingdom of God, as very subordinate. But at a later period these dif- 
ferences would, if not overpowered by the energy of a Christian spirit 
progressively developed, and insinuating itself more deeply into the 
prevalent modes of thinking, appear in greater strength. Even by this 
wise settlement of the question, so serious a breach could not be repaired, 
if not fundamentally rectified by the operation of that Spirit from whom _ 
this settlement proceeded. As those who were addicted to Pharisaism 
were, from the first, accustomed to esteem a Christianity amalgamated 
with complete Judaism, as alone genuine and perfect, and rendering men 
capable of enjoying all the privileges of the kingdom of God, it was 
hardly possible that these decisions could produce an entire revolution in 
their mode of thinking; whether it was that they soon ceased to pay 
regard to the decisions of the assembly at Jerusalem, or that they ex- 
plained them according to their own views and interests, as if indeed, 
though they had not commanded the observance of the law to Gentile 
Christians, they were designed to intimate that it would be to their ad- 
vantage, if voluntarily, and out of love to Jehovah, they observed the 
whole law. And as they had not hesitated, before the assembly was 
called at Jerusalem, to appeal to the authority of the apostles, although 
they were by no means authorized’to do so, they again attempted to 
make use of this expedient, of which they could more readily avail 
themselves on account of the great distance of most of the Gentile 
churches from Jerusalem. 

Thus we have here the first example of an accommodation of differ- 
ences which arose in the development of the church, an attempt to effect 
a union of two contending parties; and we here see what has been often 
repeated, that union can only be attained where it proceeds from an in- 


* See page 27, 
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ternal unity of Christian consciousness; but where the reconciliation is 
only external, the deeply-seated differences, though for a brief period 
repressed, will soon break out afresh. But what is of the greatest im- 
portance, we here behold the seal of true catholicism publicly exhibited 
by the apostles, and the genuine apostolic church. The existence of the 
genuine catholic church, which so deeply-seated a division threatened to 
destroy, was thereby secured. 

We are now arrived at a point of time in which the Gentile church 
assumed a peculiar and independent form; we will, therefore, before 
tracing its further spread and development in connexion with the labors 
of Paul, first glance at the constitution of the church in this new form 
of Christian fellowship. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH, AND THE ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES 
OF THE GENTILE CHRISTIANS. 


Tue forms under which the polity of the Christian community at first 
developed itself, were, as we have before remarked, very nearly resem- 
bling those which already existed in the Jewish church. But these 
forms, adopted by Jewish Christians, would not have been transferred to 
the Gentile churches, if they had not so closely corresponded to the na- 
ture of the Christian community as to furnish a model for its organization. 
This peculiar nature of the Christian community was that which distin- 
guished the Christian church from all other religious associations, and 
which especially showed itself after Christianity had burst the fetters of 
Judaism, among the free and independent churches of the Gentile Chris- 
tians. Since Christ had satisfied once for all that religious need, from 
the sense of which a priesthood has every where originated,—that need 
of mediation grounded in man’s consciousness of separation from God 
by sin—there was no longer room or necessity for any other priesthood. 
If, in the Apostolic Epistles, the Old Testament ideas of a priesthood, a 
priestly cultus and sacrifices are applied to the new economy, it is only 
with the design of showing, that, since Christ has for ever accomplished 
that which the priesthood and sacrifices in the Old Testament prefigured, 
the reconciliation of God to men,—all who now appropriate by faith what 
he effected for mankind, stand in the same relation to God, without need- 
ing any other mediation; that they are all by communion with Christ 
dedicated and consecrated to God, and are called to present their whole 
lives to God as an acceptable, spiritual thank-offering ; that their whole 
consecrated activity is a true spiritual, priestly cultus, Christians forming 
a divine kingdom of priests. Rom. xii. 1; 1 Peterii.9. This idea of 
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the gospel priesthood of all Christians, proceeding from the conscious- 
ness of redemption, and grounded alone in that, is partly stated and de- 
veloped in express terms, and partly presupposed in the epithets, images, 
and comparisons, applied to the Christian life. 

As all believers were conscious of an equal relation to Christ as their 
Redeemer, and of a common participation of communion with God ob- 
tained through him; so on this consciousness an equal relation of be- 
lievers to one another was grounded, which utterly precluded any relation 
like that found in other forms of religion, subsisting between a priestly 
caste and a people of whom they were the mediators and spiritual 
guides. The apostles even were very far from placing themselves 
in a relation to believers which bore any resemblance to a mediating 
priesthood ; in this respect they always placed themselves on a footing 
of equality. If Paul assured the church of his intercessory prayers for 
them, he in return requested their prayers for himself. There were 
accordingly no persons in the Christian church, who, like the priests 
of antiquity, claimed the possession of an esoteric doctrine, while they 
kept the people in a state of spiritual pupillage and dependence on them- 
selves, as their sole guides and instructors in religious matters. Such a 
relation would have been inconsistent with the consciousness of an equal 
dependence on Christ, and an equal relation to him as participating in 
the same spiritual life. The first Pentecost had given evidence that a 
consciousness of the higher life proceeding from communion with Christ 
filled all believers, and similar effects were produced at every season of 
Christian awakening which preceded the formation of a church. The 
apostle Paul, in the 4th chapter of his Epistle to the Galatians, points 
out as a common feature of Judaism and heathenism, the condition of 
pupillage, of bondage to outward ordinances. He represents this bond- 
age and pupillage as taken away by the consciousness of redemption, 
and that the same spirit ought to be in all Christians. He contrasts the 
heathen, who blindly followed their priests, and gave themselves up to 
all their arts of deception, with true Christians, who, by faith in the Re- 
deemer, have themselves become the organs of the Divine Spirit, and 
can hear the voice of the living God within them; 1 Cor. xii. 1. He 
even thought that he should assume too much to himself, if, in relation 
to a church already grounded in spiritual things, he represented himself 
only as giving; for in this respect there should be only one general giver, 
the Saviour himself, as the source of all life in the church, while all 
others, as members of the spiritual body animated by him the Head, 
should stand to each other in the mutual relation of givers and receivers. 
Hence it was, that after he had written to the Romans that he longed to 
come to them in order to impart some spiritual gift for their establish- 
ment, he added, lest he should seem to arrogate too much to himself, 
“that is, that I may be comforted, together with you, by the mutual 
faith both of you and me;” Rom. i. 12. 

Christianity, on the one hand, by the Holy Spirit as the common 
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higher principle of life, gave to the church a unity, lifted above every 
other principle of union among men, destined to subordinate to itself, 
and in this subordination to adjust and harmonize, all the varieties 
founded in the development of human nature. But, on the other hand, 
mental peculiarities were not annihilated by this divine life, since, in all 
cases, it followed the laws of the natural development of man; but it 
rather purified, sanctified, and transformed them, and promoted their 
freer and more complete expansion. This higher unity of life was to ex- 
hibit itself in a multiplicity of individualities, animated by the Spirit, and 
forming reciprocal complements to each other as parts of one vast whole 
in the kingdom of God. Consequently, the manner in which this divine 
life expressed and manifested itself in each, must be determined by the 
previous mental individuality of each. It is true the apostle Paul says, 
‘** But all these worketh that one and selfsame Spirit, dividing: to every 
man severally as he wid,” 1 Cor. xii. 11; but it by no means follows, 
that he supposes an operation of the Divine Spirit totally unconditioned. 
In this passage, he is simply opposing an arbitrary human valuation, 
which would attribute a worth to only certain gifts of grace, and refused 
to acknowledge the manifoldness in their distribution. The analogy to 
the members of the human body, of which the apostle afterwards avails 
himself, betokens the not arbitrary but regulated development of the 
new creation in a sanctified natural order; for it is evident from this 
analogy, that as, among the members of the human body, each has its 
determinate place assigned by nature, and its appropriate function, so 
also the divine life, in its development, follows a similar law, grounded 
on the natural relations of the individual qualities animated by it. - 
From what has just been said, we are prepared for rightly understand- 
ing the idea of charism, so very important for the history of the de- 
velopment of the Christian life, and of the constitution of the Christian 
church in the first ages. In the apostolic age, it denoted nothing else 
than the predominant capability of an individual in which the power and 
operation of the Holy Spirit that animated him was revealed ;* whether 
this capability appeared as something communicated in an immediate 
manner by the Holy Spirit, or whether it was already existing in the in- 
dividual before his conversion, and animated, sanctified, and elevated by 
the new principle of life, was to serve one common and supreme object, 
the inward and outward development of the kingdom of God, or the 
church of Christ.| That which is the soul of the whole Christian life, 


* The “ manifestation of the Spirit,” (¢avépwoue tod mvevuaroc) peculiar to each person. 

+ The word most generally used, whereby (since Paul has used it in this sense) is sig- 
nified all that concerns the internal advancement of the kingdom of God—whether in 
reference to the church in general, or to individuals—is “to edify,” (olkodoyeiv.) This 
use of the word arises from the practice of comparing the Christian life of the whole 
church, and its individual members, to a building, a temple of God which is built on 
the foundation on which this building necessarily rests, 1 Cor. iii. 9,10, and is in a state 
of continual progress towards completion. On this progressive building of the temple of 
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and forms its inward unity, the faith working by love, can never appear 
as a particular charism ; for as this it is which forms the essence of the 
whole Christian disposition, so it is this which must govern all the par- 
ticular Christian capabilities ; and it is because they are all regulated by 
this common principle of the Christian disposition, that the particular 
capabilities become charisms; 1 Cor. xiii; which Schleiermacher also 
acknowledges in his work on Christian Morals, p. 308. Yet we cannot 
perfectly agree with him when he asserts that the predominant Christian 
idea for everything which can be called virtue in the higher sense of the. 
word, is ydptoua. It is true, that inasmuch, as along with the Christian 
disposition all the virtues pertaining to its practical exemplification in life 
are not given at once—inasmuch as its development is gradual, and as 
hence it may follow, that in the unity of the same disposition, one virtue 
may predominate in one person, and another in another, the name 
_ Charism may-be applied to the prominent virtue. Yet this difference is 
found to exist: for the full soundness of the Christian life in every man, 
and for the good success of every labor for the kingdom of God, the co- 
operation of all the fundamental or cardinal virtues is required; but the 
same cannot be said of all the peculiar capabilities which are marked by 
the name of Charisms, lying outside the department of morals, although 
appropriated by it. Thus it cannot be laid down as arequirement, that 
they should all be found together in every individual. Rather is this 
excluded by the idea of individuality. Peculiar charisms belong to one, 
which do not exist in others; and this indicates the need of individuals 
having their deficiencies made up by others, like the collective members 
of one body; to the soundness of the body belongs the conjoined organ- 
ism of all the charisms which the divine life of Christianity appropriates 
from the collective life of humanity. 

That by which the developed natural endowment becomes a charism, 
and which is common to all, is always something elevated above the 
common course of nature, something divine. But the forms of manifes- 
tation in which this higher principle exhibited itself were different, accord- 
ing as they were the result of an original creative operation of the Holy 
Spirit, entering into and appropriating the course of nature, as they were 
something immediately worked, (though even here a hidden connexion 
might exist between the natural peculiarities of the individual and such a 
special acting of the Holy Spirit)—the charisms which in the New Tes- 
tament, are called “ powers, signs, wonders,” dvvdwerc, onweta, TEepata; 
or, according as they were the result of the development of natural talents 
under the animating influence of the Holy Spirit. The first kind of 
charisms belongs more to the peculiar operation of the Holy Spirit 7 the 
apostolic age, that peculiarly creative epoch of Christianity on its first 
appearance in the world ; the second kind belongs to the operation of 


God, both in general and individually, see the admirable remarks in Nitszch’s Observationes 
ad Theologiam practicam felicius excolendam. Bonn, 1831, p. 21. 
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the Holy Spirit through all succeeding ages of the church, by which 
human nature, in its essential qualities and its whole course of develop- 
ment, will be progressively penetrated and transformed. It is true, 
therefore, that these two forms of charism, as they were manifested in 
the apostolic church, are clearly distinguishable ; the gift, indeed, by 
which effects were produced in the visible world, which could not pro- 
ceed from the existing powers and laws of nature, the gift of duvduecc, 
and one still more definite, that of curing diseases, the ydpioya iaudtwr, 
are called special gifts; 1 Cor. xii.9,10. But these gifts are only special 
as coordinate with others; we find no division of gifts into two classes, 
extraordinary and ordinary, supernatural and natural; for we contem- 
plate the apostolic church from the right point of view, only when we 
consider the essential in all these gifts to be the supernatural principle, 
the divine element of life itself. Just as all Christian truths, so farmas 
they belong to the sphere of the new higher life which the Holy Spirit 
alone can disclose, are called “‘ Mysteries.” 

The charisms which appeared in the apostolic church, may be most 
naturally divided into such as relate to the furtherance of the kingdom 
of God or the edification of the church, by the word, and such as relate 
to the furtherance of the kingdom of God by other kinds of outward* 
agency. As to the first class, a distinction may be made, founded on the 
varying relation which the self-activity,developed in the several powers 
of the soul and their performances, bore to the inworking of the Holy 
Spirit; varying as the immediate force of inspiration predominated in the 
higher self-consciousness (the vod¢ or mvedpa), and the lower self-con- 
sciousness (the 7vx7), the medium of the soul’s intercourse with the out- 
ward world, was repressed; or as the communications of the Divine 
Spirit were received under the harmonious operation of ail the powers 
of the soul, and were developed and employed by the codperating sober” 
exercise of the understanding.+ 

Hence the gradations in the charisms of which we have already spoken, 
p- 35, the charism of ‘‘ speaking with tongues,” of ‘* prophesying,” and of 
“teaching.” Men who were prepared by the early cultivation of the intel- 
lect, and the aptitude for mental communication, knew how to develop and 
communicate in logical consecutiveness what the illumination of the Di- 
vine Spirit revealed to their higher self-consciousness. The diddoxador 
are therefore teachers possessed of Christian knowledge (yvéovc) gained 
by means of a self-activity animated by the Holy Spirit, by the develop- 
ment and elaboration of truth discerned in the divine light. The prophet, 
on the contrary, spoke as he was carried away by the power of inspira- 


* Compare 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

+ We can here make use of what Synesius in his Dion says of the relation of the 
Bacchie frenzy, Gaxyeta—of the “mad leap,” d/ua pavixdr, of the “ possession by a god,” 
Jeop6pntov—to the completeness of the “ moderate and controlled power,” puéoy «at éxzota- 
TUK OdVvaluC, 
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tion, suddenly, by an instantaneous elevation of his higher self-conscious- 
ness, according to a light that then gleamed upon him, an aroxdAvyuc. 

The prophet may be distinguished from the teacher in reference to 
his mental peculiarity and structure, by the predominance, in general, of 
the feelings and intuitive perceptions over the activity of the understand- 
ing. Yet the two charisms were not always found separate and in dif- 
ferent persons. The teacher in many a moment of inspiration might 
become a prophet. The prophet might pronounce, under the influence 
of inspiration, some impressive address, to awaken, to admonish, to 
warn, or to console the assembled believers; or make appeals to those 
who were not yet decided in the faith, to startle their consciences and 
thus open their hearts for the instructions of the teacher. It is evi- 
dent what influence the power of inspired discourse, operating on the 
heart, must have had for the spread of the gospel during this period. 
Persons who wished only for once to inform themselves respecting what oc- 
curred in the Christian assemblies, or to become acquainted with the Chris- 
tian doctrine, of whose divine origin they were as yet by no means con- 
vinced, sometimes came into the assemblies of the Church.* On these occa- 


* The drtoroc, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, means a person not yet a believer, but yet not unsuscep- 
tible of faith, the cnfidelis negative. Such a one might be awakened to believe by ‘‘ prophe- 
sying,” xpodyteta. The droroc, 1 Cor. xiv. 22, is an obstinate unbeliever, wholly unsus- 
ceptible of faith, and hence utterly unsusceptible of the influence of the mpogyreia, an infi- 
delis privative. For such persons there could be no awakening, but only condemnatory 
“sions,” onuweta. I am not induced by what Meyer has said, in his Commentary on the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, to give up this interpretation. The connexion makes it 
absolutely necessary, to give a different meaning to dmoro¢ in 1 Cor. xiv. 23 and 24, from 
that given to it in v. 22, and the collocation of idcéras and drorox confirms this explana- 
tion. The two words are associated as designations of related states, or of the same state 
in different relations. The idvérac were those who knew only a little of Christianity, the 
dmictot those who had not yet attained to faith, and as not believing, were akin to the 
class mentioned in y. 22, but distinguished from them by the direction of their disposition, 
and its relation to believing, inasmuch as they were not in the position of decided enmity 
to Christianity. The fact of their attending Christian assemblies, bore evidence of their 
seeking after truth, and of at least a dawning susceptibility. A person of this class 
comes to the Christian assemblies to learn, whether it be really a matter worth attending 
to, ‘‘ moved to inquire what there is in the matter,” accensus inquirere quid sit in causa, 
as Tertullian says. The train of thought is as follows: v. 21, God speaks by people using 
a strange language (the revelation of his judgment) to the Jews, who would not listen to 
the prophets speaking to them in their own language; v. 22, thus the unintelligible 
tongues are for signs (signs of merited divine judgments, condemnatory signs) not for be- 
lievers, (which idea is amplified in verses 23, 24, that it may be applied also to those who 
are susceptible of faith, whose minds are somewhat moved to believe,) but for unbelievers 
(by which is indicated a positive opposition to faith—the position of those who have ob- 
stinately rejected the opportunities of attaining faith), But prophecy is not for the unbe- 
lieving (in consequence of the opposition of their hearts), but for believers. Of course, 
Paul does not mean to say here that prophecy is designed only for believers, and not also 
for unbelievers, so far as these include such as have only not yet attained to faith; for it 
is clear that prophecy was especially fitted to arouse and alarm those who, though not, 
yet believing, were possessed of susceptible minds; to excite in them a sense of sin, and 
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sions, Christian men came forward who testified with overpowering energy, 
of the corruption of human nature, and of the universal need of redemption ; 
and, from their own religious and moral consciousness, appealed to that 
of others, as if they could read it. The heathen felt his conscience 
struck, his heart was laid open, and he was forced to acknowledge, what 
hitherto he had not been willing to believe, that the power of God was 
with this doctrine, and dwelt among these men; 1 Cor. xiv. 25. 

If the connected addresses of the “ teacher,” diddokadoc, tended to 
lead those further into a knowledge of the gospel who had already at- 
tained to faith, or to develop in their minds the clear understanding of what 
they had received by faith; “prophesying,” npopnteia, served rather 
to awaken those to faith who were not yet believers, or to animate and 
strengthen those who had attained to faith, to quicken afresh the life of 
faith. On the contrary, in the “speaking with tongues,” yAdooats 
Aadciv, the.elevated consciousness of God alone prevailed, while the con- 
sciousness of the external world vanished. To a person in exercise of 
this gift, the medium of communication between the external world and 
his deeply moved soul, was altogether wanting. What he uttered in 
this state when carried away by his feelings and intuitions, was not a 
connected address like that of a diddoxadoc, nor was it an exhortation 
suited to the circumstances of other persons (tapdédnotc), like that of 
the prophets; but without being capable of taking notice of the mental 
state and necessities of others, he was occupied solely with the relation 
of his own heart to God. His soul was absorbed in devotion and adora- 
tion. Hence prayer, singing the praises of God, testifying of the mighty 
acts of God, were suited to this state.* Such a person prayed in the 


of the need of redemption, and to lead them to a recognition of the divine power of the 
gospel. It follows, therefore, of itself, that the term “believer” here could not have been set 
in general antithesis to all who had not yet attained to faith, but in more restricted opposi- 
tion to decided unbelievers—to such as would not believe. This general position, that not 
the gift of unintelligible tongues, but prophecy speaking intelligibly to them, was designed 
for believers, the apostle lays down in y. 23, as an inference from what he had said before. 
But instead of taking an example from those who already belonged to the church as de- 
cided believers, he takes an example from those who were only in their progress towards 
believing ; since in these the truth of what he had asserted was more strikingly evident, 
showing how many such persons might be won by prophecy, and on the contrary, how 
injuriously the sight of an assembly in which they heard nothing but ecstatic, unintelligible 
discourses must operate upon them; in the latter case, they would feel themselves com- 
pelled to suppose that there was nothing in Christianity but delusion and fanaticism. But 
if the same unbelievers were intended in verse 23 as in verse 22, then for such algo the 
discourses of the prophets would be nothing that could profit them, since there was no 
point of connexion in their dispositions. To them also, what they heard spoken by the 
prophets would appear nothing but fanaticism. It would be a punishment merited by 
them, to be addressed in unintelligible language. Since they would not understand—they 
should not understand. 

* As various kinds of religious acts might proceed from this state of mind, (as for in- 
stance, praying and singing with the Spirit,) the plural tongues, and the phrase “ kind of 
tongues,” are used. 
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Spirit; the higher life of the mind and heart predominated, but the intel- 
ligent development was wanting.* Since he formed a peculiar language 
for himself, from his own individual feelings and intuitions, he was 
deficient in the ability to express himself so as to be understood by the 
majority. Had the apostle Paul held the “ speaking with tongues” to be 
something quite fanatical and morbid, neither advantageous for the Chris- 
tian life of the individual nor for the furtherance of the Christian life in 
others, he certainly (liberally as he always acknowledged what was good 
in the churches to whom he wrote, before he blamed what was evil) 
would never have allowed himself to designate by the name of a char- 
ism, an imperfection in the Christian life, and never could he, in this case, 
have said of himself that he thanked God that he spake in more tongues 
than all of them. On the contrary, from the view here developed of this 
charism, it is evident that, in this extraordinary elevation of mind, he 
recognised an operation of the Divine Spirit, a special gift of grace; and 
there is also an internal probability that that apostle, who rose to the 


* At all events it is certain that in 1 Cor. xiy. 14, praying and singing with the 
Spirit, rvebuate Tpocebyeodat, waar, is equally with “ speaking witha tongue,” y2aoon 
Aaneiv, opposed to “ speaking in, or with the understanding,” 76 vot or dud Tod vodc Aaheiv, 
and it is certain that the latter means—to deliver something through the medium of think- 
ing, in a form proceeding from a sound consciousness. But it may be disputed—which, 
however, decides nothing respecting the subject as a whole—whether wveda in this whole 
section is a designation of the ecstatic state, as one in which the excitation produced by 
the Divine Spirit, the immediate inspiration predominates, and the human selfactivity is 
repressed ; or whether it denotes also a peculiar internal power of human nature, the 
power of higher intuition, which in such states alone is developed and active. Verses 15 
and 16 would favor and justify no other interpretation than the former. But in verse 14, 
though this interpretation is not impossible, there are some difficulties; for then by the 
veda here would have to be understood the inspiration effected by the Spirit, as something 
abiding in the soul, and completely blended with the subjective. Instead of saying, I 
pray in inspiration, Paul would say, My spirit (‘hat in me which. is one with the Spirit 
acting within me) prays. It cannot be denied that this interpretation has something harsh, 
which is not found, if, according to the second, we understand by mvedua that highest 
power of the soul, which in those highest moments of the inner life is active as the organ 
for the influences of the Divine Spirit. It cannot at least be decisive against this interpre- 
tation, that Paul in his Epistle to the Romans generally designates the higher spiritual 
nature of man by the term vod¢; for this need not prevent his applying the same name to 
a more limited idea in another connexion; the vot¢ ==706 voody, the discursive faculty of 
thought, in distinction from the higher faculty of intuition, which, surrendering itself to 
the Divine Spirit, is more receptive. It is worthy of remark, and assists in forming a right 
judgment of the various charisms in relation to Christianity, that in the sonse assigned to 

.the yAdooae Acieity, we may find something analogous in the “frenzy,” wavia, the “ in- 
spiration,” évAovoracpdc, of the heathen “ diviner,” wavric; on the contrary, in the d.dacka- 
dia is presented a characteristic of Christianity, the religion of sober-mindedness; as 
Christianity is the religion of freedom of mental self-activity, (in opposition to mere pas- 
sivity,) and of harmonious mental development. Hence, algo, the danger that—when a 
one-sided over-valuation of the yAéocatc Aadeiy gained ground, and there was a defect in 
Christian watchfulness and sobriety, as in heathenism—the excitement of mere natural 
feeling might injuriously mingle itself with the movements of the divine life, as was the 
case in Montanism. in which we may observe appearances akin to somnambulism. 
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highest point of the interior Christian life, who could depose to having 
received so many “visions,” é7Tagiat, and ‘revelations of the Lord,” 
droxadtyerc kvpiov, who had heard things unutterable in any tongue of 
men—had often been in circumstances corresponding to the yAdooat¢ 
Aadciv. But it was consonant with that wisdom which always took ac- 
count of the interests of all classes in the church, that he—although he 
recognised the value of these temporary elevations for the whole of the 
Christian life, by which it was enabled to take a wider range—left the 
manifestations of such moments rather to the private devotions of each 
individual, and banished them from meetings for general edification ; that 
he valued more highly those spiritual gifts, which gave scope for the 
harmonious codperation of all the powers of the soul, and contributed in 
the spirit of love to the general edification; and that he dreaded the 
danger of self-deception and fanaticism, where the extraordinary mani- 
festations of the Christian life were overvalued, and where that which 
only had worth when it arose unsought from the interior development 
of life, became an object of anxious pursuit to many who were thus 
brought into a state of morbid excitement. Hence he wished, that in 
those highest moments of inspiration which attended the speaking with 
tongues, each one would pour out his heart alone before God ; but that 
in the assemblies of the church these manifestations of devotion, unin- 
telligible to the majority, might be repressed, or only be exhibited 
when what was thus spoken could be translated into a language intelligi- 
ble to all. 

Among these charisms, we have further to distinguish the gift of a 
divinely animated creative power of the religious intuition, and the gift 
which enabled a person to explain or to pass judgment upon what others 
communicated in the state of higher inspiration—the faculty, animated 
by the Divine Spirit, of interpreting or of judging, the “ interpretation of 
tongues,” épunveta yAdoowr, and the “ trying of spirits,” dcdxprotg mvev- 
pdtwv, The Christian life was permitted freely to develop and express 
itself in the church. Whoever felt an inward impulse, might speak in 
the Christian assemblies; but sound discretion was to accompany inspi- 
ration, and even be considered as a mark of its genuineness. No one was 
to wish to be the sole speaker; or to interrupt others in speaking; 
1 Cor. xiv. 30, 31. If Paul considered such injunctions to be necessary, it 
is apparent that he by no means recognised in the prophets of the church 
such pure organs of the Divine Spirit, as that the divine and the human 
might not easily be mixed in them. On the contrary, the churches were 
to be guarded against the excesses of such a mixture and the delusions 
which abound when human impurity is looked upon as a suggestion of 
the Divine Spirit,—by exercising a trial of spirits, for which a special 
gift was granted to individuals. As for the d:ddoxadoc, in whom the re- 
flective activity of the understanding predominated, the gift of trying 
spirits was not required so much to accompany his addresses; for since 
in him the critical power was developed and active, and he was habitu- 
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ated to discuss Christian truths with a sober judgment, he was able to 
judge himself. But the less a prophet in the moments of inspiration was 
himself able to observe, to examine, and to judge, the greater was the 
danger of confounding the divine and the human, and the more neces- 
sary was it, to prevent this, for others to apply a scrutiny. 

On this account, it was necessary that the operations of the pro- 
phetical gift should be attended by an extraordinary endowment, in cer- 
tain persons, of trying the spirits, a critical power animated by the Holy 
Spirit. The design of this gift was certainly not merely nor specially to 
decide who was a prophet and who was not; but also chiefly for the 
purpose of distinguishing in the addresses of those who stood up as in- 
spired speakers in the Christian assemblies, between what proceeded 
from the Divine Spirit, and what did not proceed from that source; so 
Paul, on this point, recommended the church to try every thing com- 
municated by the prophets, and required them to separate the good from 
the bad ; 1 Thess. v. 21. And as the prophets did not pretend to be in- 
fallible, but. were conscious of their liability to error, they submitted 
themselves to the judgment of the church, or of their organs appointed 
for the purpose, and thus were preserved from the self-delusion of pride, 
that fruitful source of fanatical error. We see how already are fore- 
shadowed in these peculiar operations of the Divine Spirit who animated 
the church in these original charisms, the various activities which would 
afterwards be animated by Christianity, and which belong to the perfect 
development of the reason, such as the exposition of what is written or 
spoken by others, and criticism. 

In the charism of “ teaching ” itself} we find again a difference in re- 
ference to the “ word of knowledge,” Adyo¢e yydcewc,and the “ word of 
wisdom,” Adyo¢ oodiac. It is evident, from the manner in which they 
are mentioned separately (1 Cor. xii. 8), that there is a certain distinction 
between them, but it is very difficult to ascertain what it is. Elsewhere 
the word yvéor¢ denotes the theoretical in distinction from the practical, 
and relates to the intellectual development of Christian truth. Thus the 
Corinthians boasted of their gnosis, because they had obtained many 
deductions from Christian truth which had not yet become clear to others 
who were too closely confined to their former point of view. And Paul 
does not deny that they were before many in point of knowledge; only 
he missed in them that humility and love, without which all knowledge 
in reference to divine things is worthless. He joms together in 1 Cor. xiii. 
2, “understanding all mysteries and having all knowledge.” But the 
idea of “ wisdom,” copia, also might seem to relate to the intellectual, 
Aristotle makes the distinction between oodfa and ¢pdvnorc, that the 
former refers to the eternal and divine, but the latter to the useful for 
man. But the contrast here made by that great teacher, closely depends, 
with his whole mode of contemplation, on the relation of the divine to 
the human, and on the boundaries of morals. In common language, 
certainly the distinction between the ideas of copd¢ and ¢pévijog often 
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vanishes, and the former term is used to designate any knowledge or skill 
in the department of practice. 

In the First Epistle to the Corinthians Paul distinguishes by the name 
of “the wisdom of the perfect” a more profound development of Chris- 
tian truth, by means of which it is shown that what natural reason 
represents as foolishness, contains in itself inexhaustible treasures of wis- 
dom. But the same Paul also uses the word cogia in cases which relate 
altogether to the practical, and where it corresponds rather to prudence. 
Both senses meet in the idea of Christian wisdom, of which we shall 
speak in the chapter on doctrine. 

By reverting to the peculiar idea of wisdom, and endeavoring to in- 
vestigate what Paul designates “the wisdom of the perfect,’ may we 
not obtain an accommodation between the theoretical and the practical, 
by which oo¢éa is distinguished from yvéor¢ ? The idea of wisdom be- 
speaks an activity of the mind directed toward an end, and hence refers 
to those acts by which the ideas originating within are brought forth 
into outward visibility. As now, according to Paul, the highest end of 
creation in reference to this world can be attained only by the redemp- 
tion of mankind, so the Divine wisdom reveals itself especially in the 
manner in which the various generations of men are brought to a parti- 
cipation in redemption, in the manifold steps of the course of develop- 
ment, which under the Divine guidance conducts all things to just that 
end. Rom. xi. 33; Eph. iii. 10. Thus the wisdom of the perfect has. 
for its functions and objects, to produce the conviction, that in the rela- 
tion which the development of humanity bears to the appearance of 
Christ, and to the redemption accomplished through his sufferings, the 
Divine wisdom reveals itself; and that the preaching, therefore, which 
appears as foolishness to those who are without the pale of Christian- 
ity, gives the most abundant disclosures of the Divine wisdom, as in 
the unveiling of that hidden design of redemption all the treasures of 
wisdom are contained. With this idea, what is represented in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as the doctrine of perfection, may be placed in connexion. 
And thus the Adyo¢ codia¢g would be applied to a special department of 
knowledge as distinguished from the universality of the gnosis. But if 
the wisdom that guides human life and determines human action is to 
form itself according to the doctrine of Divine wisdom ; if the new mode 
of treating all the relations of life proceeds from that which “ the wisdom 
of the perfect” teaches us to recognise as the central point of all history ; 
if this is to be the central point also for the whole moral structure of 
life; then, therefore, the ethical element also, the more practical, in dis- 
tinction from the more theoretical gnosis, would here find its point of 
connexion. 

Let us now proceed from those gifts which relate to the ministry of 
the word, to that class which relates to other kinds of outward activ- 
ity for the advancement of the kingdom of God. Here again we 
must distinguish between those in which, as in “teaching,” a peculiar 
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capability founded in human nature, and developed and applied accord- 
ing to its usual laws, was rendered effective, under the influence of a new 
divine prineiple of life; and those in which the natural human develop- 
ment was repressed, and what was purely divine became more promi- 
nent, as in the “speaking with tongues” and “ prophesying.” To the 
former belong the gifts of church government, the ydplowa kvBepyvjcews 
or Tov mpocordvat, and the gifts for various services, which were required 
in administering the concerns of the church, as distributing alms, tending 
the sick, &c., the ydpioua dvaxoviag or avtiAjwpewc; 1 Cor. xii. 28; 
Rom. xii. 7. To the second division belongs especially the gift of work- 
ing miracles, and performing cures. The charism from which these two 
modes of miraculous operation proceed, considered in its essential nature, 
appears to be “faith,” wiott¢; 1 Cor. xii. 93; xili.2; Matt. xvii. 20; for 
the term wriorv¢ in this connection cannot denote Christian faith in general, 
the disposition common to all Chrisfians ; but must necessarily relate to 
something special. For, as seems to appear from the relation of siotec¢ 
to these two modes of operation, in which a peculiar power of the will 
over nature manifests itself; and as is confirmed by what is predicated 
of miottc in 1 Cor. xiii. 2: “If I had faith so that I could move moun- 
tains,” 7. ¢. could render what appeared impossible, possible by the 
power of religious conviction working on the Will,—the term mfori¢ de- 
notes the practical power of the will animated and elevated by faith. 
But with this variety in the manifestations of the charisms, he who la- 
bored in the service of the church yet affirmed with the worker of 
miracles, that he was conscious that everything effected by him was 
solely by the power of God granted to him; 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Although, as we have shown, in virtue of these spiritual gifts imparted 
to individuals, according to their various peculiarities, no one was to ex- 
ercise a one-sided influence on the church, but rather all with recipro- 
cal activity were to codperate for the one object, under the influence of 
one head animating the whole in all its manifold members, Eph. iv. 16 ; 
yet it by no means follows that all guidance* of the church by human in- 


* We cannot, in this place, allow the view brought forward by Baur, in his treatise on 
the “ Pastoralbriefe,” p. 79, to pass unnoticed, that, in the genuine Pauline Epistles, no 
trace can be found of distinct employments and offices for the guidance and government 
of the church. The passage in Rom. xii‘, in which the distinctions in the various charisms 
are pointed out, certainly shows how fluctuating everything was at that time, and how 
little idea can bo formed from those charisms as to the meaning of the later church-offices 
corresponding to them. It is certainly striking to notice how Paul, in the 8th and 9th 
verses of that passage in the Epistle to the Romans, passes from the charisms which seem 
to relate to particular offices, to the mention of Christian virtues which concerned every 
believer; at the end of verse 8, the “showing mercy,” éAedv, forms the point of transition, 
and even before that, “ giving,” weradidodc, does not necessarily relate to any official duty. 
Thus it might be concluded that the original constitution of the churches among Gentile 
Christians, in the apostolic age, was entirely democratic, and also that this was one of the 
distinguishing marks between the churches of Gentile and those of Jewish origin. The 
matter would then have to be looked at thus; All the affairs of the churches were 
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strumentality was excluded; but only that these specially guiding instru- 
ments exercised no exclusive authority, did not separate themselves from 
connexion with the whole living organization formed by a free recipro- 
eal action of the individual members, nor dared to violate their relation 
to the other members, as equally serving the same Head and the same 
body. 


still transacted in an entirely public manner, so that every deliberative meeting of the 
church resembled a strictly popular assembly. But it happened of course that although 
no definite offices were instituted, to which certain employments were exclusively attached, 
yet each one occupied himself with those matters for which he possessed a peculiar char- 
ism; those who had the gift of teaching, generally attended to teaching,—those who pos- 
sessed the gift of church government, occupied themselves with the duties pertaining to it. 
Thus, in every meeting of the church, there would be of course, a division among its inem- 
bers of the various business, according to tlgg peculiar charisms of individuals, without the 
institution, however, of any definite church-offices. In favor of this view, it might further 
be alleged, that, when Paul (1 Cor. vi.) speaks of a matter belonging to church govern- 
ment, the settling of litigations, he does not recommend their committing this business to 
persons who held a distinct office of governing, whose concern in that case it would have 
been; but speaks of the church as a body, before whose tribunal such disputes ought to 
be brought to a decision. ‘Is there not one wise man among you,” he asked, “ who can 
settle such matters ?” Therefore such wise persons, or in other words, those who had the 
gift of church government, were to be taken from the midst of the church itself, to under- 
take the settlement of these disputes by means of their peculiar charism; no distinct church 
office could have been here referred to. But this opinion, which might be formed 
from such passages, though not necessarily founded upon them, is decidedly opposed by 
others. Paul, in 1 Cor. xvi. says, that the family of Stephanas, as the first Christian 
family in Achaia, devoted themselves to the service of the Christian church, 2. e. its mem- 
bers declared themselves ready to undertake church offices; consequently, we may sup- 
pose that, at the founding of the church, such offices were instituted. That this is his 
meaning, is confirmed by the 16th verse, where Paul exhorts the church to obey such 
ministers, (therefore rulers of tho church), and all their fellow-laborers. 

Further, in 1 Thess. v. 12, he speaks of those who labored for the church, presided over 
it, and admonished it. Love to them as overseers on account of-their laborious calling 
is particularly enjoined; and with this is connected the exhortation to peace with one 
another, since division in the church would especially injure their proper relation to 
these overseers of the church, and the want of becoming love and reverence towards them 
would also injuriously operate against the unity of the church. Also, when Paul, in Rom. 
xvi. 1, mentions a deaconess, it is certainly presupposed that there were deacons and pres- 
byters in the church. And when, in Hph. iv. 11, he names pastors and teachers next to 
apostles and prophets, and indeed after the mention of charisms as the heavenly gifts be- 
stowed by Christ, we must infer that, among these pastors and teachers, there were those 
who exercised distinct offices, and that, in general, certain offices corresponded to certain 
charisms. We intentionally pass over Philip. i. 1, a passage which can be decisive only for 
those who, like myself, are convinced of the genuineness of the epistle. Also, when Luke, 
Acts xiv. 23, narrates that Paul, on his first missionary journey, appointed presbyters in the 
new churches, this is, in my opinion, certain historical evidence, since I must consider the 
suspicion that in this work a later ecclesiastical point of view has been transferred to 
earlier and differently formed church-relations, as absolutely without foundation. But from 
the existing relations of the churches at that time, when there was not in the same sense 
as in later times a clergy distinguished from the laity, it is evident, how, in Rom. xii. NG 
along with the charisms connected with specific offices, those might be named which were 
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There was indeed for this guidance a peculiar talent inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, the “gift of government,” (ydpiowa KvBepvjcews.) It was this 
that fitted a person for the office of presiding over the church. The name 
of presbyter, by which, as we have before remarked, this office was first 
distinguished, was transferred from the Jewish synagogue to the Chris- 
tian church. But when the church extended itself further among Hel- 
lenie Gentiles, with this name borrowed from the civil and religious con- 
stitution of the Jews another was joined, which was more allied to the 
designations of social relations among the Greeks, and adapted to point 
out the official duties connected with the dignity of presbyters* The 
name érioxorot denoted overseers over the whole of the church and its 
collective concerns; as in Attica those who were commissioned to 
organize the states dependent on Athens, received the title of émioxorror,} 
and as in general it appears to havé been a frequent one for denoting a 
guiding oversight in the public administration.[ Since, then, the name 
“ overseer or bishop,” (ééoxorroc) was no other than a transference of 
an original Jewish and Hellenistic designation of office, adapted to the 
social relations of the Gentiles; it follows that originally both names 
related entirely to the same office, and hence both names are frequently 
interchanged as perfectly synonymous. Thus Paul addresses the assem- 
bled presbyters of the Ephesian church, whom he had sent for, as émoxé- 
move ;§ so likewise in 1 Tim. iii. 1, the office of the presbyters is called 


not so connected; and how Paul could pass on from particular charisms to general Chris- 
tian virtues. Attention to the poor and sick, which belonged to the special business of 
deacons, was yet something in which others could be employed, besides those on whom it 
officially devolved. See Rothe, in the work before quoted, p. 189. 

* The apostle Peter, in his first Hpistle (v. 1, 2), certainly distinguishes this dignity by 
the name “elders,” (xpeoPvrepor,) but the duties connected with it, by the term “to over- 
seo,’—=‘‘ to feed,” (érvoxometv=rolmaivety.) 

+ Otherwise called “governors,” dpuoorai. Schol. <Aristoph. Av. (1023): of rap’ 
AOnvaiwy eic Tag dmnKOoug ToAELC ExtoKépacba TA Tap’ ExdoToLG TEwTbpmEvoL, "EioKkoToL 
Kat pbAaxec éxahodvto, od¢ of Adkwvec ‘Appyoordc¢ tAeyov. (Those sent by the Athenians 
to subject cities, to inspect affairs among them, were called overseers and protectors, whom 
the Laconians called Governors.) 

t Cc. ad Atticum, vii. Ep. 11. Vult me Pompeius esse, quem tota hac Campana et 
maritima ora habeat éxicxoroy, ad quem delectus et summa negotii referatur. (Pompey 
wishes me to be the overseer (émioxoroy), whom all this Campana and these maritime 
borders have, to whom select and important matters may be referred.) In a fragment of 
a work by Arcadius Charisius de Muneribus civilibus, Episcopi qui preesunt pani et czeteris 
venalibus rebus, quee civitatum populis ad quotidianum victum usui sunt. (Overseers 
who have charge of the bread and other things for sale, which are used by the people of 
the cities for daily food.) Digest. lib. iv. tit. iv. leg. 18, § 7. 

§ Acts xx. 17, 28. If we believed ourselves justified in supposing that among them, 
there were not merely the overseers of the Ephesian church, but also those of other 
churches in Lesser Asia, it might be said, that by these “bishops,” éxzoxd7ovc, only the 
presidents of the presbyteries are intended. But the other passages in Paul’s epistles are 
against such a distinction, and Luke, who applied this address only to the overseers of the 


Ephesian church, still considered, therefore, the terms éicxoro¢ and mpeoBdrepoc as per- 
fectly synonymous. 
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émtoxor?), and immediately after (verse 8) the office of deacons is men- 
tioned as the only existing church-office besides, as also in Philip. i. 1. 
And thus Paul enjoins Titus to appoint presbyters, and immediately after 
calls them bishops. It is, therefore, certain that every church was 
governed by a union of the elders or overseers* chosen from among them- 
selves, and we find among them no individual distinguished above the 
rest who presided as a primus inter pares, though probably, in the age 
immediately succeeding the apostolic, of which we have unfortunately so 
few authentic memorials, the practice was introduced of applying to such 
an one the name of énioxoto¢ by way of distinction. We have no 
information how the office of president in the deliberations of presbyters 
was held in the apostolic age. Possibly this office was held in rotation 
—or perhaps the order of seniority was followed—or, by degrees, one 
individual by his personal qualifications may have gained such a distinc- 
tion ; all this, in the absence of information, must be left undetermined ; 
one thing is certain, that the person who acted as president was not yet 
distinguished by any particular name. 

The government of the church was the peculiar office of such overseers ; 
it was their business to watch over the general order, to maintain the 
purity of the Christian doctrine and of Christian practice, to guard 
against abuses, to admonish the faulty, and to guide the public delib- 


* T must here again (as before, p. 34,) declare myself in reference also to the first organ- 
ization of the churches among the Gentile Christians, opposed to the view maintained 
by Kist and Baur, that originally small churches formed themselves under individual over- 
seers, and that their form of government from the beginning was monarchical. According 
to Baur, the overseers as such in weference to their peculiar office, were ‘ bishops,” émicxo+ 
mot, and only when spoken of as united and forming a college, they were called “ elders,” 
mpeoBotepot. In Acts xiv. 23, we are told, that Paul appointed presbyters for the churches, 
formed in the different cities, that is, in each church a college of presbyters. To under- 
stand with Baur, that the plurality of presbyters is to be taken collectively, and for each 
church only one presbyter was appointed, would be inconsistent with Acts xx. 17, where 
it is said that Paul sent for the presbyters of the church at Ephesus, which implies that a 
plurality of presbyters presided over one church; or the word éxxAyoia which in the pas- 
sage first quoted is understood of a single church, must be here arbitrarily taken to signify 
several churches collectively—certainly quite contrary to the phraseology of the apostolic 
age, according to which the word é««Ayota signifies, either the whole Christian church, 
the total number of believers forming one body under one head, or a single church or 
Christian society. In that case, the plural rév éxxAnovdy must necessarily have been 
used. Acts xx. 28 also implies that over each church a plurality of presbyters presided. 
And thus we must also explain Titus i. 5, which explanation (of the appointment of 
several presbyters in each city) is also generally favored by the language there used. JT 
can discover no other difference between the “elders” and “bishops,” in the apostolic 
age, than that the first notes the dignity, the second the duties of the office, whether the 
reference is to one or more. 

+ Perhaps an analogy may be found, in the fact (if it were so), that one among the 
Jewish presbyters was distinguished by the name of Archisynagogos; or the names 
“elders” and “rulers of the synagogue,” (xpeoBirepor and dpytovvdywyor) may bear the 
same relation to each other as “elders” and “bishops;” the first name denoting the rank, 
the second the nature of the office, dpyovrec tie avvaywyie. 
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erations ; as appears from the passages in the New Testament where 
their functions are described. But their government by no means 
excluded the participation of the whole church in the management of 
their common concerns, as may be inferred from what we have already re- 
marked in general respecting the nature of the Christian community, and 
as is also evident from many individual examples in the Apostolic church. 
The whole church at Jerusalem took part in the deliberations respecting 
the relation of the Jewish and Gentile Christians to each other, and the 
epistle drawn up after these deliberations was likewise in the name of the 
whole church. The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, which treat of various 
controverted ecclesiastical matters, are addressed to whole churches, 
and he assumes that the decision belonged to the whole body. Had it 
been otherwise, he would have addressed his instructions and advice, 
principally at least, to the overseers of the church. When a licentious 
person belonging to the church at Corinth was to be excommunicated, 
the apostle considered it a measure that ought to proceed from the whole 
society ; and placed himself therefore in spirit among them, to unite with 
them in passing judgment; 1 Cor. v. 3—5. Also, when discoursing of 
the settlement of litigations, the apostle does not affirm that it properly 
belonged to the overseers of the church ; for if this had been the preva- 
lent custom, he would no doubt have referred to it; but what he says 
seems to imply that it was usual in particular instances to select arbitra- 
tors from among the members of the church; 1 Cor. vi. 5. 

As to what relates to the edification of the church by the word, it 
follows from what we have before remarked, that this was not the ex- 
clusive concern of the overseer of the church; for each one had a right 
to express what affected his mind in the assembly of the brethren ; hence 
many did not sufficiently distinguish between what was fit only for their 
own chamber, where every man might freely pour forth his heart before 
God, and what was suitable for communicating publicly,—an error cen- 
sured by Paul, as we noticed in speaking of the gift of tongues.* 

Only the female members of the church were excepted from this 
general permission. The fellowship of a higher life communicated by 
Christianity, extended itself to the relation between husband and wife; 
- and the unity to which, according to its original destination, human na- 
ture aspires, was realized in this, as in every other respect, by Christian- 
ity. But since whatever is founded on the laws of nature is not injured 
by Christianity, but only animated afresh, sanctified, and refined ; so also 
within this higher fellowship of life, which was to unite husband and 


* Tt has been maintained, indeed, that this license in the apostolic church was ex- 
tended only to those who appeared as prophets in the Christian assemblies ; that from such 
a special case a general licence is not to be inferred, for these men as teachers armed with 
divine authority and speaking in God’s name, might on that account be naturally excepted 
from common rules. See Mosheim’s Institut. Hist. Eccles. major. sec. i. § 10 et. 18. But 
this objection is invalidated by what we have remarked respecting the charism of prophecy 
and its relation to other charisms, 
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wife, the latter retained her becoming place according to the natural des- 
tination of her sex. Mental receptivity and activity in family life were 
recognised in Christianity as corresponding to the destiny of woman, and 
hence the female sex are excluded from delivering public addresses on 
religious subjects in the meetings of the church;* 1 Cor. xiv. 34; 1 
Tim. ii. 12. 

Yet as by the participation of all in the conduct of church affairs, a reg- 
ular government by appointed organs was not excluded, but both church 
and officers codperated for the general good; so also together with that 
which the members of the church, by virtue of the common Christian inspi- 
ration, could contribute to their mutual edification, there existed a regular 
administration of instruction in the church, and an oversight of the trans- 
mission and development of doctrine which in this time of restlessness 
and ferment was exposed to so many adulterations, and for this pur- 
pose the “ gifts of teaching” were designed. There were three orders of 
teachers in the apostolic age. The first place is occupied by those who 
were personally chosen and set apart by Christ, and formed by inter- 
course with him to be instruments for publishing the gospel among all 
mankind—the witnesses of his discourses, his works, his sufferings, and 


* 1 Cor, xi. 5 appears to contradict this injunction, and in ancient times the Montan- 
ists thought—with whom several modern writers have agreed—that here an exception is 
to be found; as if the apostles intended to bind by no rule those cases in which the im- 
mediate operation of the Divine Spirit raised up prophets from the female scx; or as if he 
wished to debar females only from addresses that were peculiarly didactic, but not from 
the public expression of their feelings. But as to the first interpretation, it supposes too 
great a difference in respect to the divine element between the dddoxerv—which must 
also proceed from an operation of the Holy Spirit—and the mpodyretev. It must 
be certainly erroneous to suppose that any operation whatever of the Holy Spirit in the 
Christian church could be lawless. When the apostle Paul points out to the female that 
place in the church which is assigned her by the spirit of the gospel, which sanctifies na- 
ture, so also the Holy Spirit which is the Spirit of Christianity, follows everywhere this law 
of nature iu his operations, and we cannot suppose that by an exception he would, in any 
way, remove woman from her natural position, Every deviation of this kind would appear 
as something morbid, and contrary to the spirit of the gospel. 

Besides, when Paul gave that prohibition in reference to females, he was treating of 
addresses that were not didactic. This could, therefore, make no exception, whichever 
interpretation be applied. We must rather account for this apparent contradiction, by 
supposing that Paul, in the second passage, merely cited an instance of what occurred in 
the Corinthian church, and reserved his censures for another place. One of the reasons 
which Paul adduces in the passage quoted from the first Epistle to Timothy against the 
public speaking of females, is the greater danger of self-deception in the weaker sex, and 
the spread of errors arising from it—a reason which would apply with the greatest torce 
to a class of addresses, in which sober reflectiveness was least of all in exercise. But thig 
kind of religious utterance would be most suited to the female sex, where no danger of the 
sort alluded to, arising from publicity, would be connected with it—only it must be con- 
fined to the domestic circle. Hence the daughters of Philip, Acts xxi. 9, notwithstanding 
that rule, could act as prophetesses, unless we assume that this was an instance which 
Paul would have censured, 
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his resurrection—the Apostles,* among whom Paul was justly included, 
on account of Christ’s personal appearance to him and the illumination 
of his mind independently of the instructions of the other apostles ; next 
to these, were the Missionaries, or Evangelists, evayyeAcorai ;+ and 
lastly, the teachers appointed for separate churches, and taken out of 
their body, the dvddcxador. If sometimes the “ prophets,” mpopfjrat, are 
named next to the apostles and set before the evangelists and the “ teach- 
ers,” dvddoxador, such teachers must be meant in whom that inward 
condition of life, from which “ prophesying” proceeded, was more con- 
stant, who were distinguished from other teachers by the extraordinary 
liveliness and steadiness of the Christian inspiration, and a peculiar orig- 
inality of their Christian conceptions which were imparted to them by 
special “revelations,” droxadAdwerc, of the Holy Spirit; and doubtless 
these prophets, as is evident from their position between the apostles 
and evangelists, belonged to the class of teachers who held no office in 
any one church, but travelled about to publish the gospel in a wider 
circle. 

As regards the relation of the “‘ teachers ” to the “elders or bishops,” 
we obviously have no right to proceed on the supposition, that they 
always remained the same from the first establishment of Christian 
churches among the Gentiles, and therefore during the whole of Paul’s 
ministry, a period so important for the development of the church; 
and hence we are not justified in concluding, from marks found in 
the latest Pauline Epistles, that the relation of these orders, as obtained 
from such marks, was the same as that which existed from the begin- 
ning in the Gentile churches. If we find several things in earlier docu- 
ments which are at variance with these characteristics, the supposition 
must at least appear possible, that changes in the condition of the 
churches, and the experiences of the first period, had occasioned an alter- 
ation in this respect; and it is an utterly unfounded conclusion, if, be- 
cause traces of such an altered relation are found in an epistle ascribed to 


* This name in a general sense was applied to others who published divine truth in an 
extensive sphere of labor. 

+ This name does not imply that they occupied themselves with collecting and compil- 
ing narratives of the life of Christ; for the word evayyéAvov originally denoted nothing else 
than the whole announcement of the salvation granted through Christ to men, and this an- 
nouncement embraced the whole of Christianity. As this announcement rests on a histor- 
ical basis, Christ as the Redeemer is the object of it; and thus the later-derived meaning 
is formed in which this word is specially applied to the histories of the Life of Christ. 
According to the original Christian phraseology, the term could only denote one whose 
calling it was to publish the doctrine of salvation to men, and thereby to lay a foundation 
for the Christian church; on the contrary, the “teacher,” duddcxadoc, presupposed faith in 
the doctrine of salyation, and a church already founded, and employed himself in the 
further training in Christian knowledge. The use of the word ebayyedsory¢ in 2 Tim. iv, 
5, fayors this interpretation, and this original Christian phraseology was continued in later 
ages, although the more modern meaning of the word ebayyéAvov was connected with it.— 
Euseb. Hist, Eccles. iii, e, 37, 
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Paul, any one should infer that such an epistle could not have been writ- 
ten in the Pauline period. The first question then is, What was the 
original relation? If we proceed on the supposition, which is founded 
on the Pastoral Letters, that the dsddoxaAot belonged to the overseers of 
the churches, two cases may be imagined ; either that all the presbyters 
or bishops held also the office of teachers; or, that some among them, 
according to their peculiar talent (ydpicwa), were specially employed in 
the management of the outward guidance of the church (the cvBéprqjotc), 
and others with the internal guidance of the word (the d:dacKadia) ; we 
shall thus have governing elders=“ pastors,” and teaching elders= 
“ teachers,” (mpeoBtirepot KkvBepvGvTe¢—tommévec and mpeoBitepot diddo- 
Kovteg = dtddoxadot.) The first case certainly cannot be admitted, 
for the ydpioua of KvBepyyjote is as decidedly distinct from the ya- 
plowa of didackadia, as in common life the talent for governing and 
the talent for teaching are perfectly distinct from one another. And 
according to the original institution the peculiar office was to cor- 
respond to the peculiar charism. And, farther, since in the latter 
part of the Pauline period those presbyters who were equally capable of 
the office of teachers as well as governors, were especially commended, 
it is evident that this was not originally true of all. But neither have 
we sufficient reason for considering the second case, as noting the original 
relation of these several offices. Since the gifts of ruling or government 
(in the First Epistle to the Corinthians xii. 28, and in the Epistle to the 
Romans xii. 8), is so accurately distinguished from the talent of teach- 
ing,—and since these two characteristics, to rule and to govern or guide, 
evidently exhaust what belonged from the beginning to the office of 
presbyter or bishop, and for which it was originally instituted, we are 
not obliged to conclude that the d:ddoxaAor belonged to the class of 
overseers of the church. 

In the Epistle written at a later period to the Ephesians (iv. 11), the 
“pastors” and “teachers,” rocuévec and d:ddaxaAot, are, it is true, placed 
together, in so far as they are both distinguished from those who pre- 
sided over a more general sphere of labor, but only in that respect. 
Now the term troupévec denotes exactly the office of rulers of the church, 
the presbyters or bishops ; it is not at all clear, therefore, that we should 
class the d:ddoxadot with them. Otherwise the term rowéve¢ might 
have been applied not improperly to d:ddéoxadot, the rather that in itself, 
and from the manner in which the image of a shepherd is used in the 
Old Testament and by Christ himself, it is fitted to denote the guidance 
of souls by the office of teaching. Farther, Paul classes duday} with 
those addresses which are not connected with holding a particular office 
(1 Cor. xiv. 26), but what every one in the church who had an inward 
call, and an ability for it, was justified in exercising. 

It might also have happened, that in a church, after its presbytery had 
already been established, persons belonging to it came forward, or new 
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members were added, who, in consequence of their previous educa- 
tion, distinguished themselves in the office of teaching, even more than 
the existing presbyters, which would soon be evident from the addresses 
they delivered when the church assembled. At this season of the first 
free development of the Christian life, would the charism granted to such 
persons be neglected or repressed, merely because they did not belong 
to the class of presbyters? There were, as it appears, some members 
of the church in whose dwellings a portion of them used to assemble, 
and this depended probably not always on the conyenient locality of their. 
residence, but on their talent for teaching, which was thus rendered 
available; as Aquila, who though he resided sometimes at Rome, some- 
times at Corinth, or at Ephesus, always wherever he took up his abode 
had a small congregation or church in his own house. (# éxwAnoia év 
T@ olkw adtod.)* 

Thus originally the office of overseer of the church probably had nothing 
in common with the work of instruction. Although the overseers of the 
church took cognisance not only of the good conduct of its members, but 
also of that which was considered as forming its basis, the maintenance of 
pure doctrine, and the exclusion of error; and though from the beginning 
care would be taken to appoint persons to this office who had attained 
to maturity and steadiness in their Christian principles, it does not follow 
that they possessed the gift of teaching, and in addition to their other 
labors occupied themselves in public addresses. It may be that at first, 
“teaching” was not generally connected with a distinct office, but that 
those who were fitted for it came forward in the public assemblies as 


* The occurrence of such private churches is made use of by Kist and Baur as an argu- 
ment for their opinion, that originally in the larger cities there were only insulated particu- 
lar churches, under their own guiding presbyters, which were formed in various parts, and 
at a subsequent period were united into one whole. But the Epistles of the apostle Paul 
give the clearest evidence that all the Christians of one city originally formed one whole 
church. Yet we may easily suppose that some parts of the church, without separating 
themselves from the whole body and its guidance, held particular meetings in the house of 
some person whose locality was suitable, and who acted as the “ teacher” for the edifi- 
cation of such small assemblies. Only thus can it be explained how Aquila and Priscilla, 
whether sojourning at Rome, or Corinth, or Ephesus, could have had such a small Chris- 
tian society in their own house. To consider these as absolutely separate and distinct 
churches would be inconsistent; for we could not suppose that such a company of believers 
would be waiting for the arrival of a person like Aquila, who so often changed his resi- 
dence ;. they must have had a fixed place of assembling, and their appointed overseers, a 
(presbyter or bishop, as the opinion may be.) In 1 Cor. xvi. 20, the church, forming one 
whole (all the brethren), is expressly distinguished from any such partial assembly. In 
Rom. xvi. 23, a brother is mentioned, in whose house the whole church held their meet- 
ings. In Coloss. iv. 15, after a salutation to the whole church, an individual is specified 
and included in the salutation, at whose house such private meetings were held. But it 
may be questioned whether in such places as Rom. xvi. 14, 15, (“Salute Asyneritus 
and the brethren that are with them.” ‘Salute Philologus and all the saints that are 
with them,”) meetings of this kind are intended, or only those persons who, on account of 
their family ties or connexions in business, lived in intimacy with one another. 
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“teachers ;” until it naturally came to pass that those who were spe- 
cially furnished with the “gifts of teaching,” of whom there would of 
course be only a few in most churches, were considered as those on whom 
the stated delivery of instruction devolved. In the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians (vi. 6), Paul, it is true, seems to intimate* that there were already 
teachers appointed by the church, who were to receive their maintenance 
from them. But the question arises, whether these words relate to the 
“‘ teachers,” or to the itinerant ‘ evangelists ;’ also, whether the passage 
speaks of some regular salary, or of the contributions of free love, by 
which the immediate wants of these missionaries were to be relieved. 
At all events,—which would also be confirmed by this latter passage, in 
case it is understood of “‘teachers,”’—these were and continued to be 
generally distinct from the overseers of the church, although in particu- 
lar cases the talents of teaching and governing might have been con- 
nected, and the presbyter have been equally able as a teacher. 

Not until a later period, when the pure gospel had to contend with 
manifold errors, which threatened to corrupt it—as was especially the 
case during the latter period of Paul’s ministry ;+ not until this critical 
period was it thought necessary to unite more closely the offices of teachers 
and overseers, and to take care that overseers should be appointed, who 
would be able by their public instructions to protect the church from the 
infection of false doctrine, to establish others in purity of faith, and to 
convince the gainsayers; Tit. i. 9; and hence he esteemed those presby- 
ters who labored likewise in the office of teaching, as deserving of special 
honor. 

We have already remarked, that only females were excluded from 
the right of speaking in the public meetings of the church. But yet the 
gifts peculiar to their sex could be made available for the outward service 
of the church, in rendering assistance of various kinds, for which women 
are peculiarly fitted; and according to existing social habits, a deacon 
in many of his official employments would in reference to the female 
members of the church have excited suspicion; but it was desirable by 

4 

* Even after the reasons alleged by Schott against this interpretation, in his commentary 
on this Epistle, I cannot help considering it as the only natural one. And I cannot adopt 
the other, according to which the raovy dyaGoi¢ is understood in a spiritual sense, (follow- 
ing the example of their teachers in all that is good.) I cannot suppose that Paul, if he 
had wished to admonish the Galatians to follow the example of their teachers in the Chris- 
tian life, would have expressed himself in go obscure and spiritless a manner. As to the 
objection against the first interpretation, that it does not suit the connexion, I cannot ad- 
mit its correctness. The exhortations to gentleness and humility in social intercourse, in- 
troduce the series of special exhortations, v. 26—-vi. 6, where the 6’ marks the continued 
development, and a new exhortation follows, namely, that they should be ready to commu- 
nicate of their earthly goods to their teachers ; then verse 7, that they must not think of 
reaping the fruits of the gospel, if their conduct was not formed agreeably to it; if they 
with all their care directed only to earthly things, neglected such a duty towards those 
who labored for the salvation of their souls. 

+ See farther on. é 
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all means to guard against any such imputation on the new religious sect, 
of which men were easily inclined to believe evil, because it was new and 
opposed to the popular faith. Hence the office of deaconess was insti- 
tuted in addition to that of deacon, perhaps first in the churches of Gen- 
tile Christians. Of its institution and duties in the apostolic age we 
have no precise information, since we find it explicitly mentioned in only 
one passage of the New Testament; Rom. xvi. 1. In modern times, in- 
deed, what Paul says in 1 Tim. vy. 3-16, of the widows who received 
their maintenance from the church, has been applied to these deacon- 
esses. And many qualifications which he requires of those who were to 
be admitted into the number of the widows (v. 10), and which appear 
to contain a reference to their special employments, as attention to. 
strangers and the care of the poor, are in favor of the supposition. But 
since Paul only distinguishes them as persons supported by the church,* 
without mentioning any active service as devolving upon them ; since he 
represents them as persons who, as suited their age and condition, were 
removed from all occupation with earthly concerns, and dedicated their 
few remaining days to devotion and prayer; and since, on the contrary, 
the office of deaconess certainly involved much active employment; we 
have no ground whatever for finding in this passage deaconesses, or 
females out of whose number deaconesses were chosen.t What Paul says 
in the passage quoted above of the deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, 
appears by no means to agree with what is said in the First Epistle to 
Timothy, concerning the age and destitute condition of widows. We 
must rather imagine such females to be among those widows who, after 
presenting a model in discharging their duties as Christian wives and 
mothers, would now obtain repose and a place of honor in the bosom of 
the church, where alone they could find a refuge in their loneliness; and 
by their devotional spiritual life set an edifying example to other females ; 
perhaps, also, they might be able to communicate to such of their sex as 
sought their advice, the results of their Christian experience collected in 
the course of a long life, and make a favorable impression even on the 
Gentiles. Hence it would naturally be an occasion of scandal, if such 
persons quitted a life of retirement and devotion, and showed a fondness 
for habits that were inconsistent with their matronly character. At all 


* T do not perceive how Baur can find any trace in the 5th chapter of the First Epis- 
tle to Timothy, that at that time the term yjpa: was applied to the young unmarried 
females, in reference to their station in the church, which would be one of the marks of a 
later composition. The “widows indeed,” évtwe vipa, in y. 5, are the truly destitute, 
who could find relief only in the church for their loneliness, contrasted with the widows 
mentioned in verse 4, who were supported by their own relations, instead of being a bur- 
den to the church, The ‘“‘ widow” = “ desolate,” yjpa = wewovwuévyn, verse 5, where the 
“and” is to be understood as euplicative, 

+ The supposition, that in v. 9 mention is made of a different class of widows than 
those in v. 3, appears to me utterly untenable. A comparison of v. 16 with ys, 4 and 8, 
plainly shows that this whole section relates to the same subject. 
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events, we find here an ecclesiastical arrangement of later apostolic time, 
which is also indicated by other parts of the Epistle. 

The consecration to offices in the church was conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. After those persons to whom its performace belonged, 
had laid their hands on the head of the candidate,—a symbolic action 
‘borrowed from the Jewish nz%s»,—they besought the Lord that he would 
grant, what this symbol denoted, the impartation of the gifts of his 
Spirit for carrying on the office thus undertaken in his name. If, as was 
presumed, the whole ceremony corresponded to its intent, and if the 
requisite disposition existed in those on whom it was performed, there 
was good reason for considering the communication of the spiritual gifts 
necessary for the office, as connected with this consecration performed 
in the name of Christ. And since Paul from this point of view designa- 
ted the whole of the solemn proceeding, (without separating it into its 
various elements,) by that which was its external symbol (as in scriptural 
phraseology, a single act of a transaction consisting of several parts, and 
sometimes that most striking to the senses, is often mentioned for the 
whole); he required of Timothy that he should seek to revive afresh the 
spiritual gifts that he had received by the laying on of hands. 2 Ep. i. 6. 

Respecting, farther, the election to offices in the church, it is evident 
that the first deacons, and the delegates who were authorized by the 
church to accompany the apostles, were chosen from the general body ; 
2 Cor. vii. 19. From these examples it might be concluded that a sim- 
ilar mode of proceeding was adopted at the appointment of presbyters. 
From the fact that Paul committed to his disciples Timothy and Titus 
(to whom he assigned the organization of new churches, or of such as 
had been injured by many corruptions) the appointment likewise of 
presbyters and deacons, and called their attention to the qualifications 
for such offices, we are by no means justified in concluding that they per- 
formed all this alone without the codperation of the churches. The 
manner in which Paul was wont to address himself to the whole church, 
and to require the codperation of the whole assembly, which must be 
apparent to every one in reading his Epistles,—leads us rather to expect, 
that where a church was already established, he would consult it as a - 
party in their common concerns. Meanwhile it is possible, that the 
apostle himself in many cases, as on the founding of a new church, 
might think it advisable to propose the persons best fitted for such offices, 
and such a proposal would naturally carry the greatest weight with it. 
In the example of the family of Stephanas at Corinth, we see that those 
who first undertook office in the church, were members of the family 
first converted in that city. 1 Cor. xvi. 15. 

It was also among the churches of the Gentile Christians that the 
peculiar nature of the Christian Worship was fully expressed in the char- 
acter of their cultus. For among the Jewish Christians the ancient 
forms of the Jewish cultus were still retained, though persons of this 
class who were deeply imbued with the spirit of the gospel, and hence 
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had acquired the essence of inward spiritual worship, which is limited 
to no place or time,—were made free as it regarded their inward life 
from the thraldom of these forms, and had learned to refine them by 
viewing them in the light of the gospel. Such persons thought that the 
powers of the future world which they were conscious of having received, 
would still continue to operate in the forms belonging to the ancient 
economy, until that future world and the whole of its new heavenly 
economy would arrive, by means of the return of Christ to complete his 
kingdom,—a decisive era which appeared to them not far distant. On 
the contrary, among the Gentiles the free spiritual worship of God de- 
veloped itself in direct opposition to Judaism, and the attempts to min- 
gle Judaism and Christianity. According to the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul, the Mosaic law in its whole extent had lost its value as such to 
Christians ; nothing could be a rule binding on Christians on account of 
its being contained in the Mosaic law; but, whatever was binding as a 
law for the Christian life, must as such derive its authority from another 
quarter. Hence a transference of the Old Testament command of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath to the Christian point of view was not admissible, 
Whoever considered himself subject to one such command, in Paul’s 
judgment again placed himself under the yoke of the whole law; his in- 
ward life was thereby brought into servitude to outward earthly things, 
and sinking into Jewish nationalism he denied the universalism of the 
gospel; for by the principles of the gospel, the whole life should become 
in an equal manner related to God, and serve to glorify him, and thence- 
forth no opposition was to exist between what belonged to the world 
and what belonged to God. Thus all the days of the Christian life were 
to be equally holy to the Lord; hence Paul says to the Galatian Chris- 
tians, who had allowed themselves to be so far led astray as to acknowl- 
edge the Mosaic law as binding, and to observe the Jewish feasts, “After 
that ye have known God, or rather (by his pitying love), have been led 
to the knowledge of God, how turn ye again* to the weak and beggarly 
elements, whereunto ye desire again to be in bondage ?”’} Gal.iv.9. He 


* Thus he spoke to those who had formerly been heathen; for although in other 
points Judaism might be considered as opposed to heathenism, yet he viewed as an ele- 
ment common to both, the cleaving to outward forms. 

+ I have translated this passage according to the sense; more literally it would be— 
‘or rather are known by God, are become objects of his pity, are recognised as his.” 
Living in estrangement from him, they lived in spiritual darkness, in ignorance of God 
and of divine things; but now by the mercy of God revealing itself to them, they obtained 
living communion with him, and the true knowledge of him. After Paul had contrasted 
their present attainment in divine knowledge with their former state of ignorance, he 
corrects himself, in order not to let it be imagined that they were indebted simply to the 
exercise of their own reason for this knowledge of God, and represents in strong terms, 
that they were indebted for every thing to divine grace, the grace of redemption. There- 
fore they were guilty of ingratitude in not making use of the knowledge vouchsafed to 
them by the grace of God. Had it been possible for Paul, according to the idiom of the 
Greek, to mark by a passive form of the same word yivdoxewy, the contrast between a 
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fears that his labors among them to make them Christians had been in 
vain, and for this very reason, that they reckoned the observance of 
certain days as holy to be an essential part of religion. The apostle 
does not here oppose the Christian feasts to the Jewish, but he considers 
this whole reference of religion to certain days as something foreign to 
the exalted position of Christian freedom, and belonging to that of 
Judaism and heathenism. With a similar polemical view (in Coloss. ii. 
16) he declares his opposition to those who considered the observance of 
certain days as essential to religion, and who condemned such as did not ob- 
serve them. Although, in the Epistle to the Romans, xiv. 1-6, he enjoins 
forbearance towards those in whom the Christian spirit was not yet de- 
veloped with true freedom, yet he certainly considers it as the most gen- 
uine Christianity to think every day alike, to hold none as peculiarly 
sacred to the Lord; the kpivery tasav tuépav—ph dpovetv Kvpiw tiv 
TLEpav. 

It is worthy of notice, that Paul in such passages entirely rejects even 
festive observances, as they were considered among Gentiles and Jews as 
something absolutely essential to religion, and does not even mention 
any days which had been consecrated to religion in a freer method, and 
suited to Christianity, Christian feasts properly so called. So far was he 
from thinking that from the Christian point of view there could be days 
which could in any manner bear a resemblance to what in the Jewish sense 
was a feast, or that it was necessary to set apart any day whatever as special- 
ly to be observed by the church! From such passages we may conclude, 
that, in the Gentile churches, all days of the week were considered alike 
suitable for the service of the church; and that all preference of one day 
to another was regarded as quite foreign to the genius of the gospel. 

A perfectly unquestionable and definite mention of the ecclesiastical 
observance of Sunday among the Gentile Christians we cannot find in 
the times of the Apostle Paul, but there are two passages which make 
its existence probable. If what Paul says, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, relates to col- 
lections which were made at the meetings of the church, it would be evi- 
dent from this passage that at that time the Sunday was specially devoted - 
to such meetings. But Paul, if we examine his language closely, says no 
more than this: that every one should lay by in his own house on the first 
day of the week, whatever he was able to save. This certainly might 
mean, that every one should bring with him the sum he had saved to the 
meeting of the church, that thus the individual contributions might be 
collected together, and be ready for Paul as soon as he came. But this 
would be making a gratuitous supposition, not at all required by the 


knowledge imparted by God, and a knowledge gained by the exercise of the men- 
tal powers alone, he would for that purpose have used the passive form. This, in- 
deed, the laws of the Greek language did not permit; but yet the passive form, according 
to his customary Hellenistic idiom, gave him an opportunity to mark the contrast which 
he had in his mind still more strongly. 
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connexion of the passage.* We may fairly understand the whole pa-- 
sage to mean, that every one on the first day of the week should lay aside 
what he could spare, so that when Paul came, every one might be pre- 
pared with the total of the sum thus laid by, and then, by putting the 
sums together, the collection of the whole church would be at once made. 
If we adopt this interpretation, we could not infer that special meetings 
of the church were held and collections made on Sundays. And if we 
assume that, independently of the influence of Christianity, the Jewish 
reckoning by weeks had been adopted among the heathen in the Roman 
Empire ; still in this passage we can find no evidence for the existence 
of a religious distinction of Sunday. But since we are not authorized to 
make this assumption, unless a church consisted for the most part of those 
who had been Jewish Proselytes,} we shall be compelled to conclude 
that the religious observances of Sunday occasioned its being considered 
the first day of the week. It is also mentioned in Acts xx. 7, that the 
church at Troas assembled on a Sunday and celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
But here the question arises, whether Paul put off his departure from 
Troas to the next day, because he wished to celebrate the Sunday with 
~ this church—or whether the church met on the Sunday (though other- 
wise they might have met on any other day) because Paul had fixed to 
leave Troas on the following day. 

At all events, we must derive the origin of the religious observance of 
Sunday, not from the Jewish-Christian churches, but from the peculiar 
circumstances of the Gentile Christians, and we may account for the 
practice in the following manner. Where the circumstances of the 
churches did not allow of daily meetings for devotion and agape-— 
although in the nature of Christianity no necessity could exist for such a 
distinction, although on the Christian principle all days were to be 
considered as equally holy, in an equal manner devoted to the Lord— 
yet on account of these special outward circumstances, such a distinc- 
tion of a particular day was adopted for religious communion. They 
rejected the Sabbath which the Jewish Christians celebrated, in order 
to avoid the risk of mingling Judaism and Christianity, and because 
another event associated more closely another day with their Christian 
feelings. For, since the sufferings and resurrection of Christ appeared as 
the central point of Christian knowledge and practice; since his resur- 
rection was viewed as the foundation of all Christian joy and hope, it was 
natural that the day which was connected with the remembrance of this 
event, should be specially devoted to Christian communion. 

But even if a weekly day was thus distinguished in the churches of 
Gentile Christians, still it is very doubtful if any yearly commemoration 
of the resurrection was observed among them, Some have found in 
1 Cor. v. 7, areference to a Christian passover which was to be celebrated 


* The word 6ycavpifwy, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, applied to setting aside the small sums weekly, 
is against the notion of a public collection. 
+ See Ideler’s Chronologie, vol. I. p. 180. 
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in a Christian sense, and with reference to its Christian significance; but 
we can find a reference only to a Jewish passover, which was still cele- 
brated by the Jewish Christians. When Paul was writing those words, 
the Jews and Jewish Christians were present to his imagination, as, on 
the fourteenth of Nisan, they carefully searched every corner of their 
houses, lest any morsel of leaven should have escaped their notice. This 
practice of outward Judaism he appliesin a spiritualized sense to Chris- 
tians. ‘‘ Purify yourselves from the old leaven (the leaven of your old 
nature, which still cleaves to you from your old corruption), that you 
may become a new mass (that is, renewed and justified human nature), 
and as it were unleavened, (that is, purified by Christ from the leaven 
of sin, as elsewhere Paul represents purification from sin, the being dead 
to sin, as connected with the death of Christ)* for Christ has been offered 
as our paschal lamb; (they were ever to remember that true paschal 
lamb, by whose offering they were truly freed from sin; the Jewish 
paschal lamb was henceforth useless), Therefore, as men purified from 
sin by Christ our paschal lamb, let us celebrate the feast, not after the 
manner of the Jews, who swept the leaven out of their houses, but 
retained the leaven of old corruption in their hearts—but let us so cele- 
brate it that we may be a mass purified in heart from the leaven of sin.” 
In all this, there is evidently no reference to the celebration of a Chris- 
tian passover among Gentile Christians, but only the contrast of the 
spiritual passover, comprehending the whole life of the redeemed, with 
the merely outward Jewish feast.t 

The celebration of the two symbols of Christian communion, Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, belonged to the unchangeable groundwork of the 
Christian church, laid by the Divine Founder Himself; these rites 
therefore were to be recognised equally by Jews and Gentiles, and no 
alteration could be made in them by the peculiar form of. ecclesiastical 
life among the Gentiles; we need therefore to add little to what we have 
before remarked. In Baptism, entrance into communion with Christ ap- 
pears to have been the essential point; thus persons were united to the 
spiritual body of Christ and received into the communion of the re- 
deemed, the church of Christ; Gal. iii.27; 1 Cor. xii.13. Hence bap- 


* This is no doubt the simplest interpretation of the words xa@d¢ tore afuuor, “as ye 
are unleavened,” purified as redeemed persons for ever from the “‘leaven of sin,” Ciuy 
Tie duaptiac. But if with Grotius we understand the words according to the analogy 
of the Greek datoc, dowvoc, “as ye eat no leaven,” inasmuch ‘as ye celebrate the feast 
of unleavened bread, or the Passover,” still this can be understood only of a spiritual 
passover ; for otherwise it would not agree with that which is afterwards adduced as a 
reason, and it would also be implied that the Gentile Christians had refrained from 
leavened bread at Easter, which Paul, on his principles, could not have allowed. 

t If we supposed that these words related to an Haster-feast, celebrated among the 
Gentile Christians, it would follow that they celebrated this feast at the same time as the 
Jews, and then it would hardly be possible to explain the rise of the disputes relative to 
the time of observing Haster. 
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tism, according to its characteristic mark, was designated a baptism into 
Christ, into the name of Christ, as the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah was the original article of faith in the apostolic church ; and this 
was probably the most ancient* formula of baptism; which was still made 
use of even in the third century (see my Church History, vol. i. p. 546). 
The usual form of submersion at baptism, practised by the Jews, was passed 
over to the Gentile Christians. Indeed, this form was the most suitable 
to signify that which Christ intended to render an object of contempla- 
tion by such a symbol; the immersion of the whole man in the spirit of 
a new life. But Paul availed himself also of what was accidental to the 
form of this symbol, the two-fold act of submersion and of emersion, to 
which Christ certainly made no reference at the institution of the sym- 
bol. As he found therein a reference to Christ Dead, and Christ Risen, 
the negative and positive aspect of the Christian life—in imitation of 
Christ dying to all ungodliness, and in communion with him rising to a 
new divine life,—so in the transmitted form of baptism, he made use of 
what was thus accidental to represent, by a sensible image, the idea 
and design of the rite in its connexion with the whole nature of Chris- 
tianity.t 

Since baptism marked the entrance into communion with Christ, it re- 
sulted from the nature of the rite, that a confession of faith in Jesus as 
the Redeemer would be made by the person to be baptized ; and in the 
latter part of the apostolic age, there are found indications of the exist- 
ence of such a practice.{ As baptism was closely united with a con- 


* In the Shepherd of Hermas (lib. I. visio iii. c. 7), in Fabriccii Cod. apocr. Nov. Test. 
p. 804, it is said, I have baptized in the name of the Lord, baptizavi in nomine Domini. 

+ Hverything pertaining to the more exact development of the dogmatic idea, we re- 
serve for the section on doctrines. 

} These indications are such as will not amount to incontrovertible certainty. We find 
the least doubtful reference in 1 Pet. iii. 21, but the interpretation of this passage has been 
much disputed. Ifthe words are understood in this sense, ‘a question as to a good con- 
science in reference to God, through the resurrection of Christ,” a question proposed at 
baptism might be inferred from it, of which the purport would be, whether a person be- 
lieved in the resurrection of Christ, as a pledge of the forgiveness of sins granted to him, 
and hence would think of God in this faith with a good conscience. But Winer could 
against such an interpretation of the passage justly object, that in this case, the answer 
given by the candidate as an expression of his confession, of his faith which peculiarly 
related to salvation, rather than the question, must have been mentioned. Yet Winer’s 
explanation (in his Grammar) in reference to the word érepdérnua,—the seeking of a good 
conscience after God,—although émepwrdy ei¢c in the Hellenistic idiom, as the passage ad- 
duced by Winer shows, may have this meaning—does not appear the most natural. If 
Peter had wished to say this, would he not have preferred using the form éxepornote? 
And may it not be said against this interpretatiou, that the apostle would have mentioned 
as that which saved at baptism, not so much the seeking after God, as the finding God 
through Christ, the attainment of communion with him, according to the analogy of scrip- 
tural representations on this subject ? 

But what Peter wished particularly to point out, was the spiritual character of the 
whole baptismal rite, in opposition to a mere outward sensible purification. This spiritual 
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scious entrance on Christian communion, faith and baptism were always 
connected with one another ; and thus it is in the highest degree proba- 
ble that baptism was performed only in the instances where both could 
meet together, and that the practice of infant baptism was unknown at 
this period. We cannot infer the existence of infant baptism from the 
instance of the baptism of whole families, for the passage in 1 Cor. xvi. 
15, shows the fallacy of such a conclusion, as from that it appears that 
the whole family of Stephanas, who were baptized by Paul, consisted of 
adults. That not till so late a period as (at least certainly not earlier 
than) Irenzus, a trace of infant baptism appears, and that it first became 
recognised as an apostolic tradition in the course of the third century, is 
evidence rather against than for the admission of its apostolic origin ; 
especially since, in the spirit of the age when Christianity appeared, 
there were many elements which must have been favorable to the intro- 
duction of infant baptism,—the same elements from which proceeded the 
notion of the magical effects of outward baptism, the notion of its abso- 
lute necessity for salvation, the notion which gave rise to the myth 
that the apostles baptized the Old Testament saints in Hades.* How 
very much must infant baptism have corresponded with such a tendency, 
if it had been favored by tradition! It might indeed be alleged, on the 
other hand, that after infant baptism had long been recognised as an 
apostolic tradition, many other causes hindered its universal introduction, 
and the same causes might still earlier have stood in the way of its 
spread, although a practice sanctioned by the apostles. But these causes 
could not have operated in this manner in the post-apostolic age. In 
later times, we see the opposition between theory and practice, in this 
respect, actually coming forth. Besides, that a practice which could not 
altogether deny the marks of its later institution, although at last recog- 
nized as of apostolic founding, could not for a length of time pervade the 
life of the church, is something quite different from this: that a practice 
really proceeding from apostolic institution and tradition, notwithstanding 
the authority that introduced it, and the circumstances in its favor aris- 
ing from the spirit of the times, should yet not have been generally 
adopted. And if we wish to ascertain from whom such an institution 
originated, we should say, certainly not immediately from Christ 


. 


character could certainly be pointed out by the question proposed at baptism, which re- 
ferred to the spiritual, religious object of the rite; and the question is alluded to instead 
of the answer, because it precedes and is that which gives occasion to the answer, and thus 
the first interpretation may be justified. 

The second trace of such a baptismal confession is found in 1 Tim. vi. 12, but it is not 
quite evident that a confession of this kind is intended; it might be only one which 
Timothy had given from the free impulse of feeling, when he was set apart to be the agso- 
ciate of Paul in publishing the gospel. 

* See the Shepherd of Hermas, iil. ch. 15, Fabriccii cod. Apocryp. p. iii. p 1009. lib. 
iii. simil. ix. p. 428, ed. Hefole. Tub, 1847. xaréBqoav obv per’ airdy ele rd bdep, Kat 
mdAw avéBnoar. 
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himself. Was it then from the primitive church in Palestine, from an 
injunction given by the earlier apostles? But among the Jewish Chris- 
tians, circumcision was held as a seal of the covenant, and hence they 
had so much less occasion to make use of another dedication for their 
children. Could it then have been Paul, who first among heathen 
Christians introduced this alteration by the use of baptism. But this 
would agree least of all with the peculiar Christian characteristics of this 
apostle. He who says of himself that Christ sent him not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel; he who always kept his eye fixed on one 
thing, jusification by faith, and so carefully avoided every thing which 
could give a handle or support to the notion of a justification by out- 
ward things (the oupxexa)—how could he have set up infant baptism 
against the circumcision that continued to be practised by the Jewish 
Christians? In this case, the dispute carried on with the Judaizing 
party, on the necessity of circumcision, would easily have given an op- 
portunity of introducing the subject of infant baptism into the contro- 
versy, if it had really existed. The evidence arising from silence on this 
topic, has therefore the greater weight. 

Even if in 1 Cor. xv. 29 a substitutionary baptism for the dead is 
intended,* as indeed appears to be the most natural interpretation, yet 
this could not be made use of, by way of analogy, to support the exist- 
ence of infant baptism. For if the interpretation alluded to be correct, 
yet we cannot understand it, as if the Christians imagined that their de- 
ceased relatives who died in unbelief could be benefited by a substitu- 
tionary baptism ; for according to this supposition, Christians need not 
care so much for converting the living as for baptizing [or baptizing for] 
the dead. And certainly Paul would not have used, even as a mere 
argumentum ad hominem, a superstition carried so far beyond all bounds. 
He could not even have mentioned a superstition productive of such a 
distortion of Christianity without strong expressions of his disapproba- 


* Tudependent of this Pauline passage there is no trace to be found anywhere of such 
a substitutionary baptism. The testimony of Tertullian has been erroneously cited. He 
refers, De resurrectione carnis, c. 48, only to what he believed Paul to say in these words, 
Tn his work against Marcion, v. 10, he also refers merely to that passage, and it seems to 
him that in such substitutionary baptism there is something similar to the heathen purga- 
tions for the dead, which took place on the Ist of February, the Februationes. He thought 
it important to remark, that Paul could not have approved of such a practice. ‘ Viderit 
institutio ista. Kalende: si forte Februarize respondebunt illi pro mortuis petere. Noli 
ergo apostolum novum statim auctorem aut confirmatorem ejus denotare, ut tanto magis 
sisteret carnis resurrectionem, quanto illi qui vane pro mortuis baptizarentur, fide resurrec- 
tionis hoc facerent.” ‘Let this rite take care of itself; the Calendze Februarize, perchance, 
will answer to that praying for the dead. Do not, therefore, at once designate the apos- 
tle as a voucher or confirmer of the doctrine which would establish the resurrection of the 
body on the fact that an unauthorized baptism for the dead was performed in the faith of 
a resurrection.) And he himself afterwards proposes another interpretation of the passage, 
according to which there is no allusion to a substitutionary baptism. Later uneducated 
Marcionites in Syria had, most probably from this passage of St. Paul’s, adopted a practice 
altogether at variance with the spirit of Marcion. 
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tion. We must rather form some such conception as the following of the 
state of the case. It seems that at that time, in Corinth, an epidemic 
had been raging which in many instances had terminated fatally. When 
those who had already believed were taken away by death before they 
could receive baptism, as they otherwise would have done, their relations 
were baptized in their stead, since they knew that they could themselves 
submit to baptism, and express Christian conviction in the name, and 
according to the intention of the deceased. But then, faith, as the nec- 
essary condition of baptism, was presupposed to exist in those persons 
in whose stead they allowed themselves to be baptized. Paul would then, 
it is true, have borrowed for the occasion an argument from the faith 
lying at the basis of such a custom; but he would probably have taken 
care to declare himself, at another opportunity, opposed to the custom 
itself, as he did in reference to females speaking in their public assemblies. 

If the alteration in the conception of baptism by the confounding of 
baptism and regeneration, had already at an early period spread so widely, 
we should so much the more expect the early introduction of infant bap- 
tism as the natural consequence of such an alteration. If this, however, 
were not the case, we might well conclude that other powerful causes 
counteracted the influence of such a change of view—one, some other im- 
portant truth in the conception of baptism derived from Apostolic times, 
another, the not yet suppressed consciousness of the non-apostolic institu- 
tion of infant baptism. 

We find, indeed, in one passage of Paul, 1 Cor. vii. 14, a trace, that 
already the children of Christians were distinguished from the children 
of heathens, and considered in a certain sense as belonging to the church ; 
but this is not derived from their having partaken of baptism, and the 
manner in which it came to pass is rather evidence against the existence 
of infant baptism. The apostle is treating of the sanctifying influence 
of the communion between parents and children, by which the children 
of Christian parents would be distinguished from the children of those 
who were not Christian, and in virtue of which they might in a certain 
sense be termed “holy,” dyza, in contrast with the “ unclean,” axa0apra.* 
But if infant baptism had been then in existence, the epithet “ holy,” 
applied to Christian children, would have been deduced only from this 
saored rite by which they had become incorporated with the Christian 
church. But in the point of view here taken by Paul, we find (although 
it testifies against the existence at that time of infant baptism) the fun- 


« 

* Tho immediate impressions—which proceed from the whole of the intercourse of 
life, and by means of the natural feeling of dependence of children on their parents, pass 
from the latter to the former—have a far stronger hold than the effects of instruction, and 
such impressions may begin before the ability for receiving instruction in a direct manner 
exists. These impressions attach themselves to the first germs of consciousness, and on 
that account, the commencement of this sanctifying influence cannot be precisely deter- 
mined. See De Wette’s excellent remarks in the Studien und Kritiken, 1839. Part- iii. 
p. 671. 
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damental idea from which the practice was afterwards necessarily de 
veloped, and by which it must be justified to agree with Paul’s senti- 
ments: an intimation of the preéminence belonging to children born in 
a Christian community; of the consecration for the kingdom of God 
thereby granted to them; and of an immediate sanctifying influence 
which would communicate itself to their earliest development.* 

As to the celebration of the Holy Supper, it continued to be connected 
with the common meal, in which all as members of one family joined, as 
in the primitive Jewish church, and agreeably to its first institution. In 
giving a history of the Corinthian church, we shall have occasion to 
speak of the abuses which arose from the mixture of ancient Grecian 
customs with this Christian festival. : 

It is true the publication of the gospel among the heathen, was desti- 
tute of those facilities for its reception, which the long-continued expec- 
tation of a Redeemer as the promised Messiah gave it among the Jews. 
Here was no continuous succession of witnesses of the living, self-mani- 
festing God, by whom the gospel might be indicated and foretold as it 
had been by the law and prophets among the Jews. Still the annuncia- 
tion of a Redeemer found its point of connexion in the universal feeling 
adhering to the very essence of human nature—the feeling of disunion 
and guilt, and as a consequence of this, though not apprehended with 
distinctness, a longing after redemption from such a condition; ard by 
the mental development of these nations, and their political condition at 
that period, sentiments of this kind were more ‘vividly felt, while the 
feeling of disunion (in man’s own powers, and between man and God) 
was manifested in the prevailing tendency towards dualistic views. The 
youthful confidence of the old world was constantly giving way to a 
feeling of disunion and sadness excited by the awakening sense of the 
law written on the heart, which, like the external law given to the Jews, 
was destined to guide the Gentiles to the Saviour. The gospel could 
not here as in its relation to Judaism be proclaimed, as the completion 
of what already existed in the popular religion ; it must come forth as 
the antagonist of what already existed, of the heathenish deification of 


* The words in 1 Cor. vii. 14, may be taken in a twofold manner. If we understand 
with De Wette, the ‘‘ you,” dudv, as applied to all Christians—(which the connexion and 
the use of the plural render probable)—then the apostle infers that the children of Chris-— 
tians, although not incorporated with the church, nor yet baptized, might be called " holy,” 
(which is De Wette’s opinion), and thus what we have remarked in the text follows as a 
necessary consequence. But if we admit that Paul is speaking of the case of married 
persons, in which one party was a Christian, and the other a heathen, and that from the 
sanctification of the children of such a marriage he infers the sanctification of the whole 
marriage relation—which thought more nearly suits the connexion—then it would appear 
that Paul deduces a sanctification of the children by their connexion with the parents, but 
not from their baptism, for the baptism of children, in cases of a mixed marriage, could, 
in many instances, be hardly performed. If infant baptism had at that time been in ex- 
istence, he could not have called the children of such a mixed marriage “holy,” in the 
same sense as the baptized children of Christian parents, 
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nature, and could only attach itself to the truth lying at the foundation 
of this enormity, the sense, namely, in the human breast of a hidden, 
unknown God ; it was necessary to announce Christianity as the revela- 
tion of that God, in whom, indeed, by virtue of their divine origin, men 
‘lived and moved and had their being,” but of whom, in consequence 
of their estrangement from him by sin, they had only a mysterious sense 
as an unknown and distant Divinity. Under this aspect it might be rep- 
resented as a completion of that which was implanted by God in the 
original constitution of man, as the final aim of this indistinct longing. 
The progressive development of the religious consciousness in heathen- 
ism, offers to a discerning mind many adjustments for Christianity. But 
it was far from the views of Paul and of the early proclaimers of 
the gospel generally, to look for these; and it would have been of no 
advantage in immediately operating on the hearts of the heathen. Also, 
in relation to all that was truly natural, belonging to the original nature 
of man, and not founded in sin, it might be truly asserted that Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfil. And here certainly the Gentiles were 
placed in a more advantageous position than the Jews; they were not 
exposed to the temptation of contemplating Christianity only as the 
completion of a religious system already in existence, and of disowning 
its purpose of producing an entire transformation of the life; for to a 
convert from heathenism, Christianity presenting itself in direct opposi- ' 
tion to all his former religious views and feelings, must necessarily 
appear as something altogether new and designed to effect an entire rey- 
olution in his life. Meanwhile, although Christianity must have at first 
presented itself as opposed to the existing elements of life in heathen- 
ism; yet Christians who continued to live in intercourse with heathens 
under their old relations, were the more exposed, practically, to the in- 
fection of a corrupt state of morals, till their Christian life became firmly 
established. And although the peculiar position of the Gentiles did not 
expose them so much as the Jews to pervert faith itself into an opus 
operatum, and thus to misuse it as a cloak for immorality, still such an 
error might easily arise, if not from the influence of J udaizing teachers, 
yet from the depraved condition of human nature itself. It is evident 
that Paul deemed it necessary emphatically to guard and warn them 
against it.* 

Another danger of a different kind threatened Christianity when it 
found its way among the educated classes in the seats of Grecian learn- 
ing. Since in these places the love of knowledge predominated, and 
overruled all the other fundamental tendencies of human nature; since 
men were disposed to cultivate intellectual eminence to the neglect of 
morals, and since Christianity gave a far wider scope than Heathenism to 
the exercise of the mental powers; since in many respects it agreed with 
those among the Grecian philosophers, who rested their opposition to the 


* The “vain words,” evo) Adyol, against which Paul warns the Ephesians. (v. 6.) 
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popular religions on an ethical basis ; it consequently happened, that they 
made Christianity, contrary to its nature and design, chiefly an exercise 
of the understanding, and aimed to convert it into a philosophy, thus sub- 
ordinating the practical interest to the theoretical, and obscuring the 
real genius of the gospel. The history of the further spread of Christi- 
anity among the heathen, and of individual churches founded among 
them, will give us an opportunity of developing this fact, and setting it 
in a clearer light. We now proceed to the second missionary journey of 
the apostle Paul. 


O FAB Tbe VUE 


THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 


AFTER Paul and Barnabas had spent some time with the church at 
Antioch, they resolved to revisit the churches founded in the course of 
their former missionary journey, and then to extend their labors still 
further. Barnabas wished to take his nephew Mark again with them as 
a companion, but Paul refused his assent to this proposal, for he could 
not excuse his having allowed attachment to home to render him unfaith- 
ful to the Lord’s service, and deemed one who was not ready to sacrifice 
every thing to this cause as unfitted for sucha vocation. We see on this 
occasion the severe earnestness of Paul’s character, which gave up, and 
wished others to give up, all personal considerations and feelings where 
the cause of God was concerned ; just as he never allowed himself to be 
tempted or seduced even by his natural attachment to the nation to whom 
he belonged.* The indulgence shown by Barnabas to Mark might pro- 
ceed either from the peculiar mildness of his Christian character, or from 
a regard to the ties of relationship not yet sufficiently controlled by the 
power of the Christian spirit. That such human attachments had still 
too much influence on Barnabas, is shown by his conduct at Antioch on 
the oceasion of the conference between Peter and Paul.t Thus a sudden 
difference arose between two men who had hitherto labored together in 
the work of the Lord, which ended in their separation from one another, 
and thus it was shown, not only that these men of God were not free 
from human weakness, but also that even this contributed to the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God ; for, in consequence of it, the circle of their 


* Tn the “first,” xpdrov, of Rom. i. 16, we cannot, with Rickert, find marks of this 
national attachment not entirely overcome. This mpsrov corresponds with the necessary 
historical development of the Theocracy. The supposition is also excluded by the applica- 
tion of mpdrov in Rom. ii, 9, 

+ See farther on. 
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labors was very greatly enlarged; Barnabas now formed a sphere of 
action for himself, and first of all visited with Mark his native country 
Cyprus, and then most probably devoted himself to preach the gospel in 
other regions. For, that he remained in his native country unemployed 
in missionary service, not only his labors up to this time forbid our sup- 
posing, but also the terms in which Paul speaks of him at a later period 
(1 Cor, ix. 6) as a well-known and indefatigable preacher of the gospel. 
Paul’s severity towards Mark was probably of service in leading him to 
a sense of his misconduct, for he afterwards continued faithful to his vo- 
cation. This separation was in the issue only temporary, for we after- 
wards find Barnabas, Paul, and Mark, in close connexion with one 
another, although Barnabas appears always to have retained a separate, 
independent sphere of action. In his stead Paul took Silas as his fellow- 
laborer. 

From the beginning of his ministry, it was a fixed principle with Paul, 
as he himself tells us in Rom. xv. 20, and 2 Cor. x. 16, to form his own 
field of labor for the propagation of the gospel, and not to trespass on 
that of any other person; instead, therefore, of betaking himself first to 
Cyprus, as on former occasions, he travelled through the neighboring 
parts of Syria to Cilicia, Pisidia, and the towns in which he had labored 
on his first journey. In the town of Lystra* he found a young man 
named Timothy, who, by the instructions of his mother, a pious Jewess, 
but married to a heathen, had received religious impressions which had 
an abiding effect. His mother was converted when Paul first visited that 
town, and young Timothy also became a zealous confessor of the gospel. 
The report of his Christian zeal had spread to the neighboring town of 
Iconium. In the church to which he belonged, the voices of prophets 


* IT must here differ from the opinion I expressed in the first edition. In Acts xvi. 1, 
the “there,” éxes, if there are no reasons for the contrary, is most naturally understood of 
the place last mentioned, Lystra; and since the favorable testimony to his character given 
by the brethren at Lystra and Iconium is mentioned, though it is barely possible that the 
testimony of persons living in the nearest tuwns to his own might have been adduced, yet 
we may presume, with some confidence, that one of these towns was his native place; for 
itis not probable that what those who knew him best said of him would have been passed 
over. In Acts xx. 4, the approved reading is rather for, than against this supposition; for 
if Timothy had been a native of Derbe, the predicate Aepfaioc would not have been applied 
to, 'diog alone, but Luke would have written AepBaiwy dt Taiog cat TidPeo¢ or Tdioc cat 
Tidbeo¢ AcpBaiot. But it is surprising that, in this passage, Timothy stands alone without 
the mention of his native place, and that in Acts xix. 29, Aristarchus and Gaius are named 
together as Macedonians and companions of Paul. Hence it might be presumed that the 
predicate AepBaioc had been misplaced, and ought to stand with Timothy’s name. Aris- 
tarchus, Secundus and Gaius would then be named as natives of Thessalonica, and 
Timothy of Derbe. But if we adopt this view, then Acts xvi. 1, 2, must be differently 
explained. But still it is not probable that the more easy reading could be altogether 
removed to make way for one more difficult. So common a name as Gaius might easily 
belong to a Christian at Derbe and to anotber from Macedonia, as we find it borne also 
by an approved Christian residing at Corinth, Rom. xvi. 23, 1 Cor. i. 14; and Timothy’s 
native place might have been omitted because he was the best known of all Paul’s associates, 
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announced that he was destined to be a distinguished agent in spreading 
the gospel. 

It was agreeable to Paul to have a zealous youth with him, who could 
assist him on his missionary journeys, and be trained for a preacher un- 
der his direction. He seconded the voices that thus called on Timothy, 
and the young man himself was prepared by his love to their common 
Lord to accompany his faithful servant every where. As by his descent 
and education he belonged on one side to the Jews, and on the other to 
the Gentiles, he was the more fitted to be the companion of the apostle 
among both. And in order to bring him nearer the former, Paul caused — 
him to be circumcised, by which he yielded none of the publicly acknowl- 
edged rights of the Gentile Christians; for being the son of a Jewess, 
and educated in Judaism, he could with more propriety be claimed by 
the Jews. 

It has been asserted by Dr. Baur, that such conduct would have been 
a contradiction of Paul’s principles, and therefore that this account is un- 
historical, and that the fabrication owes its origin to the conciliatory 
aims of the author of the Acts. But we can see no proofs whatever of 
this contradiction. The same Paul who so strenuously opposed the cir- 
cumcising of Titus, because it would have seemed a practical confirma- 
tion of the principle that a participation in all the privileges of the king- 
dom of God depended on circumcision—this same Paul could yet allow 
Timothy, the son of a Jewess, and brought up in Judaism, to be circum- 
cised, in order thereby to procure an easier entrance for him among the 
Jews; and as here circumcision was founded on descent, it could not be 
made use of to justify a dogmatic conclusion, as might have been the 
case with the circumcision of a Gentile.* And as regards generally the 
conduct which is often ascribed to Paul in the Acts—that among the 
Jews he observed Jewish practices, and lived altogether as a Jew; we 
believe in this respect, as well as in others, it can be shown that what 
the apostle himself asserts in his Epistles concerning his mode of acting, 
leads us to look for such examples of conduct as are recorded in the Acts. 
What are we to understand, when Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 20, that ‘to 
the Jews he became a Jew in order to gain the Jews, to them that are 
under the law, as under the law, that he might gain them that are under 
the law?” Must we not from such words conclude, that he, without 
prejudice to his inward freedom from the Law, believed that in the out- 
ward observance of it he could place himself on a level with the Jews— 
that he felt himself compelled so to act in order to pave the way more 
easily to the hearts of ‘the Jews, whom he wished to gain over to the 
gospel? Are they not exactly such acts as gave his Jewish adversaries 


* The expression used in the Acts itself (xvi. 3) is not at all what it would be, had the 
design been to set Paul in a favorable light to the religious prejudices of Jewish Chris- 
_tians. There is expressly designated only an outward accommodation to the Jewish 
point of view. Surely such a design would have manifested itself in quite a different way. 
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the opportunity to set his conduct in a false light before the Gentiles, 
and to accuse him of inconsistency? Certainly, from what we find in 
the Epistles of Paul to the Corinthians, we shall be obliged to assume 
that he acted exactly as we are told was the case in the Acts of the Apos 
tles. We make these remarks here once for all, in order not to return 
again to this ground of suspicion against the Acts. 

After Paul had visited the churches already founded in this district, 
he proceeded to Phrygia. Of course he could not, either on this or on 
a later journey, publish the gospel in all the threescore and two* towns 
of the populous province of Phrygia. He must have left much to be ac- 
complished by his pupils, such, for instance, as Epaphras at Colossx, who 
afterwards founded a church there and in the towns of Hierapolis and 
Laodicea.t Thence he directed his course northward to Galatia. As 


* This is the number stated in the sixth century by Hierocles, author of the Svvéxdnuoc, 
or a “ Trayeller’s Companion,” which gives an account of the provinces and towns of the 
Eastern Empire. 

+ I cannot agree with the opinion of Dr. Schulz, brought forward in the Studien und 
Kritiken, vol. ii. part 3, which is also advocated by Dr. Schott in his Jsagoge, that Paul 
himself was the founder of these churches. I cannot persuade myself that, if the Colos- 
sians and Laodiceans had received the gospel from the lips of the apostle, he would have 
placed them in the same category, without any distinction, with those who were not per- 
sonally known to him, as we find in Coloss. ii.1; since, in reference to his anxiety for the 
churches, it certainly made an important difference whether he himself had founded them 
or not. The “as many,” édcot would have been used too indefinitely, if its meaning had 
not been fixed by what preceded; from which it appears, that those churches of Phrygia 
are referred to, which, like the churches at Colossee and Laodicea, had not been founded 
by Paul himself, And how can it be supposed that, in an epistle to a church founded by 
himself, he would never appeal to what they had heard from his own lips, but only to the 
announcement of the gospel which they had heard from others? and that he should speak 
not of what he himself had seen and heard among thern, but only of what had been re- 
ported to him by others respecting their state? The concise, elegant and acute remarks 
of Prof. Wiggers, in the Studien wnd Kritiken, 1838, part i. p. 171, have not induced me 
to alter my opinion on this point. The explanation he gives of the words in Coloss. ii. 1, 
“also for those (among the Christians in Colossee and Laodicea) who have not known me 
personally,” appears to me not so natural as the common one, which I follow. If Paul 
had intended to say this, he would hardly have failed to limit ‘‘as many,” dco, by adding 
“of you,” tuav. If the “also,” «ai, in 1, 7 is also to be retained, yet I do not find any 
intimation conveyed by it that they had received instruction from another teacher, but 
only that they had received from Epaphras the same gospel of the divine grace which had 
been published throughout the world. But, from external evidence, I cannot help con- 
sidering the «az as suspicious; especially since the frequent repetition of it in what 
precedes, and the observable reference to v. 6, might easily occasion the insertion of it. 
But if the «a? is spurious, it appears much more clearly that Epaphras, not Paul, was 
the teacher of this church. He is called a servant of Christ in Paul’s stead (imtp judy 
dedxovoc), because Paul had given over to him the office of proclaiming the gospel in the 
three cities of Phrygia which he himself could not visit. It is not clear to me that Paul, 
in ii. 5, could not have used the word d7ezuz to denote his bodily absence in opposition to 
his spiritual presence among them, although he did not mean that he had been once 
among them, and was now removed to a distance from them. It still appears to me re- 
markable, that—if he wrote some years after his presence among them—there should be ~ 
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many Jews resided in this province, he addressed himself probably first 
to these, and to the proselytes who worshipped with them in the syna- 
gogues. But the ill-treatment he met with among the Jews prepared an 
opening for him to the Gentiles, by whom he was received with great 
affection. 

Paul had to maintain a severe conflict with bodily suffering, as appears 
from many allusions in his epistles, where he speaks of his being given 
up to a sense of human weakness. Nor is this surprising, for as a Phar- 
isee, striving after the righteousness of the law, he had certainly not 
spared his own body. After he had found salvation by faith in the Re- 
deemer, and had attained the freedom of the evangelical spirit, he was, 
it is true, very far from a tormenting castigation of his body, and from 
legal dependence on works; he expresses the most decided opposition . 
to everything of the kind, in words which exhibit a spirit which, while 
it was independent of all outward circumstances and things, yet freely 
subordinated and appropriated all that was external, to a higher object. 
Such are those memorable words which testify such consciousness of true 
freedom: “I know both how to be abased, and I know how to abound, 
everywhere and in all things; I am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. “T can do all things through 
Christ that strengtheneth me.” Phil. iv. 12,13. But his new voca- 
tion aliowed him still less to spare himself, since he labored hard with 
his own hands for a livelihood, at the same time that he exerted his 
powers both of mind and body to the utmost in his apostolic ministry ; 
since also he had so many dangers to undergo, so many hardships and 
sufferings to endure, under which a weak body might soon sink. Yet 
with the sense of human weakness, the consciousness waxed stronger of 
a might surpassing all human power, a divine all-conquering energy 
which proved its efficiency in his proclamation of the gospel and in his 
call to the work; and he could perfectly distinguish this divine power 
from all merely human endowments, Under a sense of human weak- 
ness he became raised above himself, by that inward glory which 
beamed upon him in those communications of a higher world with 
which he was honored. THe considered a peculiarly oppressive pain 
which constantly attended him,} and checked the soaring of his exalted 


no allusion to his personal intercourse with them, especially in an epistle to a church 
which was in so critical a state; to whom it was so important to evince his love and care 
for them, and to exhort faithfully to keep the instructions they had received from him; 
also, if it concerned him to commend Epaphras to them as the person who was to carry 
on the work which he had begun, he would so much the more have stated explicitly, that 
Epaphras taught no other doctrine than that which they had at first received from himself, 
that he would only raise the superstructure on the foundation laid by himself. 

+ I cannot agree with those who think that Paul, in 2 Cor. xii, 7, where he alludes to 
something that constantly tormented him like a piercing thorn which a person carries 
about in his body, only intended to signify hig numerous opponents. Certainly we cannot 
be justified in saying, that Paul meant nothing else than what he mentions in the 10th 
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spirit, as an admonition to humility given him by God, as a counterpoise 
to those moments of inward glorification which were vouchsafed him. 
And he informs us, that after he had prayed thrice to the Lord, to free 
him from this oppressive pain, an answer by a divine voice, either in 
vision or in pure inward consciousness, was granted him, that he must 
not desire to be freed from that which deepened the sense of his human 
weakness, but must be satisfied with the consciousness of the divine 
grace imparted to him; for the power of God proved itself to be truly 
such, even in the midst of human weakness. 

He experienced the truth of this, especially during his ministry in 
Galatia. His body was bowed down through debility, but the divine 
power of his words and works, in such striking contrast with the feeble- 
_ ness of the material organ, made a powerful impression on susceptible 
dispositions, The glowing zeal of self-sacrificing love which amidst his 
own sufferings enabled him to bear everything so joyfully for the salva- 
tion of others, must have attracted the hearts of his hearers with the 
greater force, and excited that ardent attachment to his person which he 
so vividly describes in Gal. iv. 14. “Ye received me as an angel of 
God, even as Jesus Christ.” 

The Galatian churches were formed of a stock of native Gentiles; 
partly, of a great number of Proselytes, for whom Judaism had become 
the transition-poiut to Christianity, and partly, of persons who had passed 
immediately from heathenism to Christianity ; and with this Gentile 
stock of the church, some Jews also connected themselves, who were 
distinguished from the great mass of their unbelieving countrymen by 
their susceptibility for the gospel. But by former Proselytes and the 
Jewish Christians in the churches, an intercourse with the Jews was 
kept up, and hence arose those disturbances of which we shall presently 
speak. 

On leaving Galatia, Paul was at first uncertain in what direction to 
turn, since new fields of labor opened to him on different sides. At one 
time, he thought of going in a south-westerly direction, to Proconsular 
Asia, and afterwards of passing in a northerly direction to Mysia and 
Bithynia; but either by an inward voice or by a vision he received a mo- 
nition from the Divine Spirit, which caused him to abarfdon both these 
plans. Having formed an intention of passing over to Europe, but wait- 


verse; for in this latter passage, he only applies the general truth—which the divine voice 
had assured him of in reference to the particular object before mentioned—to everything 
which might contribute to render him sensible of his human weakness. This application 
of the principle, and the peculiar phraseology of Paul, lead us to suppose that he meant to 
indicate something purely specific in the first passage. We cannot indeed suppose that 
he would pray to be delivered from such sufferings as were essentially and indissolubly 
connected with his vocation. But we must conclude that his prayers referred to some- 
thing altogether personal, which affected him not as an apostle, but as Paul; though it 
would be absurd, in the total absence of all distinguishing marks, to attempt to determine 
exactly what it was. 
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ing to see whether he should be withheld or encouraged by a higher 
guidance, he betook himself to Troas; and a nocturnal vision, in which 
a Macedonian appeared calling in behalf of his nation for his aid, con- 
firmed his resolution to visit Macedonia. If we admit that Luke* speaks 
in his own name in Acts xvi. 10, it would follow that Paul first met with 
him again at Troas, and received him into the company of his missionary 
associates. His medical skill might have been very useful to gain an 
opening for publishing the gospel among the Gentiles, as we now find it 
in modern missions to the heathen. The “gift of healing” would not 
have rendered this useless; since that gift was applicable only in particu- 
lar cases where its possessors were prompted to employ it by an imme- 
diate Divine impulse, or by a spontaneous movement of their feelings. 
But the case will be different, if we admit that the account in chapter xvi. 
10, was taken unaltered from the journal of Timothy, and therefore that 
he is the speaker who describes himself as one of Paul’s companions in 
the publication of the gospel. 

The first Macedonian city in which he stayed was Philippi, a place of 
some importance. The number of Jews here was not sufficient to enable 
them to establish a synagogue. Probably there were only Proselytes, 
who had a place for assembling, surrounded with trees, on the outside of 
the city, near the banks of the Strymon, where they performed their 
devotions and the necessary lustrations, a so-called mpocevyy.t If ad- 
dresses founded on passages in the Old Testament were not delivered 
here as in the Jewish synagogue, and if Paul could not avail himself of 
such a custom for publishing the gospel; still the Proselytes (especially 
females) assembled here on the Sabbath for prayer, and he would here 
meet those who were in a state of the greatest preparation and suscep- 
tibility for what he wished to communicate. Accordingly, early in the 
morning on the Sabbath, he resorted thither with his companions, to hold 
a conversation.on réligious topics with the women of the city who were 
assembled for prayer. His words made an impression on the heart of 
Lydia, a dealer in purple from the town of Thyatira in Lydia. At the 
conclusion of the service, she and her whole family were baptized by 
him, and compelled him to take up his abode, with his companions, in 
her house.{ From the family of Lydia Christianity spread farther among 


* A physician according to Coloss. iv. 14, perhaps one of the Proselytes of the gate 
converted by Paul at Antioch. 

+ The expression in Acts xvi. 13, “where was wont,” od évowifero, makes it probable 
that this spocevy7 was not a building, but only an enclosed place in the open air, which 
was usually applied to this purpose: compare Tertullian, ad Nationes, 1.13, “The Orationes 
Litorales of the Jews,” and De Jejuniis, c. 16, where he speaks of the widely-spread inter- 
est taken by the heathen in the Jewish feasts; ‘“Judaicum certe jejunium ubique celebra- 
tur, quum omissis templis per omne litus quocunque in aperto aliquando jam preces ad 
coelum mittunt.” (The Jewish fast is everywhere celebrated, when, temples being ne- 
glected, along the shore in any open place whatever, they send up their prayers to heaven.) 

¢ I can by no means admit, with some expositors of the Acts, that all this took place 
before the beginning of the public exercises of devotion, and that on the same day, as 
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the inhabitants of the city, and her house became the first place of as- 
sembly for the believers. As in this town there were few or no Jews, 
the adherents of Judaism consisted only of proselytes; thus Christianity 
met in this quarter with no obstinate resistance ; and it would have prob- 
ably gained a still greater number of adherents, without incurring the 
risk of persecution, if opposition had not been excited by certain indi- 
viduals among the Gentiles, whose pecuniary interests were injured by 
the operation of the divine doctrine. 

There was a female slave, who, in a state resembling the phenomena » 
of somnambulism,* was accustomed to answer andorieciodely questions 
proposed to her, and was esteemed to be a prophetess inspired by Apol- 
lo;+ for in all the forms of heathenish idolatry, the hidden powers of 
nature were taken into the service of religion.[ This slave had proba- 
bly frequent opportunities of hearing Paul, and his words had left an 
impression on her heart. In her convulsive fits, these impressions were 
revived, and mingling what she had heard from Paul with her own 
heathenish notions, she frequently followed the preachers when on their 
way to the Proseuche, exclaiming, “These men are the servants of the 
Most High God, who show unto us the way of salvation.” This testi- 


they were returning from the place where Paul baptized Lydia, the meeting with the 
prophetess occurred on their way to the Proseuche. Luke’s narrative in Acts xvi. 16, 
does not indicate that all these events took place on one day. The assertions of the 
prophetess make it probable that she had often heard Paul speak. 

* Even if we were not in a position fully to understand from the representation given 
in the Acts, the incident here narrated, yet we should not be justified in regarding it 
with Baur as a designed fabrication, with which everything else in the character of this 
book is at variance. Do we not find in history many an enigmatical appearance which 
yet gives us no right to call in question the truth of a narrative? We see no reason in 
all that Baur says, that can induce us to surrender our view of the matter. We recognise 
the same principle acting in this prophetess as in the wavrix7 of the ancients, and in their 
oracles, in which certainly not everything can be accounted as a deception. That from 
our well-established position, which is neither that of crude supernaturalism, nor that of 
Dr. Baur’s rationalism, we are fully justified in distinguishing between the objective and 
subjective in the account, we need not point out after the foregoing investigations. 

+ On the common notion of the people, that the Pythian Apollo took possession of 
such é)yaorpiuvdove or rv@Gvac, and spoke through their mouth, see Plutarch, De Def, 
Oraculor. c. 9. Tertullian describes such persons, Apologet. c. 23, ‘qui de Deo pati existi- 
mantur, qui anhelando” (7.e., in a state of convulsive agony, in which the person feels 
himself powerfully impelled as by a strange spirit, with a hollow voice) ‘ praefantur.” 

+ Thus the oracles of the ancients, the incubations, and similar phenomena in the 
heathenism of the Society Isles in the South Sea. The Priest of Oro, the God of War, 
uttered oracles in an ecstatic state of violent convulsions, and, after his conversion to 
Christianity, could not again put himself in such a state. See, on this subject, the late 
interesting accounts of this mission by Hilis, Bennet, ete. In contradiction to Baur’s in- 
terpretation of my words, I must remark, that I have made this comparison by no means 
in reference to the effects resulting from a conversion—that I by no means assumed that 
the female in question, by her conversion, had lost the capability of putting herself into 
such a condition; but my only point of comparison was this, that, generally, that capabil- 
ity might be lost. 
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mony of a prophetess so admired by the people might have availed much 
to draw their attention to the new doctrine; but it was very foreign 
from Paul’s disposition to employ or endure such a mixture of truth and 
falsehood. At first, he did not concern himself about the exclamations 
of the slave. But as she persisted, he at last turned to her, and com- 
manded the spirit which held her rational and moral powers in bondage, 
to come out of her. If this was not a personal evil spirit, still it was the 
ascendancy of an ungodly spirit. That which constitutes man a free 
agent, and which ought to rule over the tendencies and powers of his 
nature, was here held in subjection to them.* And by the divine power 
of that Saviour who had restored peace and harmony to the distracted 
souls of demoniacs, this woman was also rescued from the power of such 
an ungodlike spirit, and could never again be brought into that state. 
When, therefore, the slave could no longer practise her arts of sooth- 
saying, her masters saw themselves deprived of the gains which they had 
hitherto obtained from this source. Enraged, they seized Paul and Silas, 
and accused them before the civil authorities, the Duumvirs,t as turbu- 


* We have no certain marks which will enable us to determine in what light Paul 
viewed the phenomenon. It might be (though we cannot decide with certainty) that he 
gave to the heathen notion, that the spirit of Apollo animated this person, a Jewish form, 
that an evil spirit or demon possessed her. In this case, he followed the uriversally 
received notion, without reflecting at the moment any further upon it, for this subject 
belonging to the higher philosophy of nature, was far from his thoughts. He directed his 
attention only to the moral grounds of the phenomenon. I am convinced that the Spirit 
of truth who was promised to him as an apostle, guided him in this instance to the know- 
ledge of all the truth which Christ appeared on earth to announce, to a knowledge of 
every thing essential to the doctrine of salvation. By this Spirit he discerned the pre- 
dominance of the reign of evil in this phenomenon ; and if an invisible power also is hero 
thought to be operating, yet what is natural in the causes and symptoms is not thereby 
excluded, even as the natural does not exclude the supernatural. Compare the admirable 
remarks of my friend Twesten in the second volume of his Dogmatik, p. 355, and what is 
said on demoniacs in my Life of Christ. This Spirit gave Paul the confident belief, that as 
Christ had conquered and rendered powerless the kingdom of evil, so by his divine power 
every thing which belonged to this kingdom might henceforth be overcome. In this faith, 
he spoke full of divine confidence, and his word took effect in proportion to his faith. But 
in the words of Christ, and the declarations of the apostle respecting him, I find no ground 
for admitting, that with this light of his Christian consciousness, an error in a question 
which did not affect the truths of the gospel, but belonged to a different and lower depart- 
ment of knowledge could by no possibility have existed ; a question, such as whether we 
are to consider this as a phenomenon explicable from the nature of the human soul, its na- 
tural powers and connexion with a bodily organization, or an effect of a possession by a 
personal evil spirit. What Dr. Baur has said against the view I have taken of this trans- 
action, may appear well-founded from the stand-point of his arbitrary awdt-awé, which is very 
convenient to this whole party for the contradiction of what will not suit their presuppo- 
sitions, but which will be at once dismissed by those who take the trouble to enter into 
the connexion of the idea presented. 

+ The name otparnyo? which is used in the Acts to designate these magistrates, was 
anciently employed in the smaller Greek cities to designate the supreme authorities. See 
Aristotles Politic, 1. vii. c. 3, ed. Bekker, vol. ii. p. 1322, “In these small cities there was 
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lent Jews, who were attempting to introduce Jewish religious practices 
into the Roman colony, which was contrary to the Roman laws, though 
the right was guaranteed to the Jews of practising their national cultus 
for themselves without molestation. After they had been publicly 
scourged without further examination, they were cast into prison. The 
feeling of public ignominy and of bodily pain, confinement in a gloomy 
prison, where their feet were stretched in a painful manner, and fastened 
in the stocks (nervus),* and the expectation of the ill-treatment which 
might yet await them—all this could not depress their souls; on the con- 
trary, they were rather elevated by the consciousness that they were 
enduring reproach and pain for the cause of Christ. About midnight 
they united in offering prayer and praise to God,t when an earthquake 
shook the walls of their prison. The doors flew open, and the fetters of 
the prisoners were loosened. The keeper of the prison was seized with 
the greatest alarm, believing that the prisoners had escaped; but Paul 
and Silas calmed his fears. This earthquake which gave the prisoners an 
opportunity of recovering their liberty—their refusing to avail themselves 
of this opportunity—their serenity and confidence under so many suffer- 
ings—all combined to make them appear in the eyes of the astonished 
jailor as beings of a higher order. He fell at their feet, and calling to 
mind what he had heard from the lips of Paul and Silas respecting the 
way of salvation announced by them, addressed them in their own words: 
what then must he do to attain salvation ? His whole family assembled 
to hear the answer, and it was a joyful morning for all. Whether the 
Duumvirs had become more favorably disposed by what they had learnt 
in the mean time respecting the prisoners, or that the jailor’s report had 
made an impression upon them, they authorized him to say that Paul and 
Silas might depart.{ Had any thing fanatical mingled with that blessed 


one ruler for everything, called chief magistrate (strategos) and polemarch :” (év rate 
uKpaic TOAEoL pia TEM MdvTwY (apy) KaAodar J2 oTpaTHyode Kal ToAEUaPXoVG.) 

* Tertullian ad Marytres, c. 2. ‘“ The foot feels nothing in the stocks when the soul is 
in heaven.” (Nihil crus sentit in nervo, qaum animus in ccelo est.) 

+ I must deny the charge brought against me by Baur, p. 151, that I have violently 
perverted the words of the Acts, where the earthquake is represented as the effect of 
prayer. I have to-do here only with the historical, perceptible connexion of causes. The 
effect of prayer lies beyond this; but it need not exclude a natural connexion of causes, 
When a result is presented as the effect of prayer, nothing is thereby determined as to 
how the result was procured, whether God worked through natural causes, or by a miracle. 
From the point of view with which I have here to do, neither prayer, nor still less the effect 
procured by prayer, comes properly under notice. 

¢ According to Baur, p. 152, the person who fabricated this narrative in order to exalt 
the apostle Paul above Peter, wished it to be understood, that only the impression of the 
earthquake as a supernatural evidence of the innocence of the prisoners had induced the 
Duumvirs to act as they did, which, if it were so, would certainly be an internal mark of 
improbability. But truly, whoever made it his business so to magnify his heroes, and to 
set everything in the light of the wonderful, would not have expressed himself so vaguely 
that a reader could only guess at such a connexion, but would have set the point of view 
in which the transaction was to be regarded, distinctly before his readers. 
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inspiration which enabled Paul to endure all shame and all suffering for 
the cause of the Lord, he certainly would have done nothing to escape 
disgrace, though it might have been without injury and to the advantage 
of his calling, or to obtain an apology to which his civil privileges 
entitled him, for the unmerited treatment he had received. How far 
were his sentiments from what in later times the morals of monkery have 
called humility! Appealing to his civil rights,* he obliged the Duum- 
virs, who were not justified in treating a Roman citizent so ignomini- 
ously, to come to the prison, and, as an attestation of his innocence, with — 
their own lips to release { him and his companion. They now betook 
themselves to the house of Lydia, where the other Christians of the city 
were assembled, and spoke the last words of encouragement and exhorta- 
tion. They then quitted the place, but Luke and Timothy, who had not 
been included in the persecution, stayed behind in peace.§ It is easily 
explained how Timothy on account of his youth, since he took but little 
part in the proclamation of the gospel, escaped the persecutions from 
which Paul and Silas suffered, and could therefore remain without 
danger at Philippi. 


But when Baur, in reference to our filling up of the connexion, thinks that so import- 
ant a circumstance could not possibly be passed over by a faithful historian, we shall 
certainly grant that he would have given such an explanation if he had been « prag- 
matical narrator, and had placed himself altogether on the stand-point of hig readers, 
and had made a point of telling them all they wished to know. But this is not. the 
case; the narrator’s only concern was what the Duumyirs did, not the reasons. which 
induced them so to act. 

* See the well-known words of Cicero, Act. IZ in Verrem, v.57. ‘‘Jam illa vox et 
imploratio civis Romanus sum, quee seepe multis in ultimis terris opem inter barbaros et 
salutem attulit.” That utterance and appeal, “Iam a Roman citizen,” which has often in 
remote lands, among barbarians, brought succor and safety. 

+ How Paul’s father obtained the Roman citizenship we know not. We haye no ground 
for assuming, that Paul was indebted for it to his being born at Tarsus; for though Dio 
Chrysostom, in hig second Adyo¢ Taporxos, vol. ii. ed. Reiske, p. 36, mentions several 
privileges which the Emperor Augustus had granted to the city of Tarsus as a reward for 
its fidelity in the civil wars, yet it does not appear that Roman citizenship was one of 
them, and allowing it to have been so, it may be doubted whether it would have been 
conferred on a foreign Jewish family, to which Paul belonged. Silas also must have 
obtained by some means the right of a Roman citizen. 

+ Baur finds it improbable that Paul did not, in this case, appeal earlier to his civil 
rights, since he might thus at the beginning have avoided everything that had befallen 
them. But in the tumultuous confusion of the transaction Paul might have had no oppor- 
tunity to protest against the violation of his right of citizenship. In a Roman colony, 
little courtesy would be likely to be paid to two Jews charged with violating the law by 
religious proselyting. That Paul thrice suffered punishment to which he was not subject 
according to Roman law, appears from his own words, 2 Cor. xi. 25; and we cannot 
suppose that in any one of these cases he would have submitted to such ignominious 
treatment, if by appealing to his civil rights he could have avoided it. 

§ Timothy rejoined Paul at Thessalonica or Bercea; and Luke at a later period; in 
which case, not Timothy alone is to be thought of ag the one speaking in the first person 
in the narrative of the Acts, 
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Paul left in Philippi a church full of faith and zeal, who shortly 

_ after gave a proof of their affectionate concern for him by sending con- 
tributions for his maintenance, though he never sought for such gifts, but 
supported himself by the labor of his own hands. 

Paul and Silas now directed their course to Thessalonica, about 
twenty miles distant, the largest city of Macedonia, and a place of con- 
siderable traffic, where many Jews resided. Here they found a syna- 
gogue, which for three weeks Paul visited on the Sabbath; the hearts of 
many proselytes were won by his addresses; and through them a way 
was opened for publishing the gospel among the heathen in the city. 
From what Paul says in 1 Thess. i. 9, 10; ii. 10, 11,* we find that he 
was not satisfied with addressing the proselytes only once a week at the 
meetings of the synagogue; his preaching would then have been con- 
fined to the small number of Gentiles who belonged to the proselytes. 
At the meetings of the synagogue, he could adopt only such a method 
and form of address as suited the views of the Jews; he must have 
assumed many things, and many topics he could not have developed, which 
required to be fully discussed, in order to meet the peculiar exigencies 
of the heathen. But he knew, as we see from several examples, how to 
distinguish between the different views and wants of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles; and hence, we may presume, that he found opportunities to adapt 
himself to these differences. It is certain that the Gentiles, whose atten- 
tion was awakened by the proselytes, soon assembled in various places 
to hear him, and from them chiefly a church was formed, professing faith 
in the one living God, as well as faith in the Redeemer. 

Agreeably to the declarations of Christ Matt. x. 10, (compared with 
1 Cor. ix. 14), Paul recognised the justice of the requirement, that the 
maintenance of the preachers of the gospel should be furnished by those 
for whom they expended their whole strength and activity, and on whom 
they thus conferred the highest benefit. But since he was conscious that 
in one point he was inferior to the other apostles, not having at first 
joined himself voluntarily to the Redeemer, but having been by the di- 
vine grace, as it were against his will, transformed from a violent perse: 
cutor of the church into an apostle, he thought it his duty to sacrifice a 
right belonging to the apostolic office, in order to evince his readiness 
and delight in the calling which was laid upon him by a higher necessity ; 
(1 Cor. ix. 16-18), Thus also he found the means of promoting his 
apostolic labors among the heathen; for a ministry so manifestly disin- 
terested, sacrificing every thing for the good of others, and undergoing 
all toils and deprivations, must have won the confidence of many, even 


* Schrader, in his Chronological Remarks, p. 95, thinks that these passages cannot 
possibly refer to Paul’s first visit to Thessalonica, which must have been a very short one. 
But there seems nothing improbable in the supposition, that a man of such zeal and inde- 
fatigable activity in his calling, would in the space of three or four weeks effect so much, 
and leave bebind him so vivid an impression of his character and conduct as is implied in 
these passages, 
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of those who otherwise were disposed to suspect selfish motives in a zeal 
for the best interests of others which they could not appreciate. He 
must have been the more anxious to remove every pretext for such a 
suspicion, because the conduct of many Jews who were active in making 
proselytes, was calculated to cast such an imputation on the Jewish 
teachers in general. The other apostles in their youth had earned their 
livelihood by a regular employment, but yet one which they could not 
follow in every place; Paul, on the other hand, though destined to be a 
Jewish theologian, yet according to the maxims prevalent in the Jewish 
schools,* along with the study of the law, had learned the art of tent- 
making ; and he easily gained a maintenance by this handicraft, wherever 
he went, on account of the mode of travelling in the East, and the man- 
ifold occasions on which tentst were used. While anxiety for the spirit- 
ual wants of the heathen and the new converts to Christianity wholly 
occupied his mind, he was forced to employ the night in earning the 
necessaries of life for himself and his companions (1 Thess. ii. 9; Acts 
xx. 84), excepting as far as he obtained some relief by the affectionate 
voluntary offerings of the church at Philippi. Phil. iv. 16. But to him 
it was- happiness to give to others without receiving anything in return 
from them; from his own experience he knew the truth of the Lord’s 
words, ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” Acts xx. 35. 

The apostle not only publicly addressed the church, but visited indi- 
viduals in their families, and impressed on their hearts the fundamental 
truths of :the gospel in private conversations, or warned them of the dan- 
gers that threatened the Christian life.t He endeavored to cherish the 
hopes of believers under the sufferings of their earthly life, by pointing 
them to the period when Christ would come again to bring his kingdom 
among mankind to a victorious consummation. And we have already 
pointed out how near this decisive event must have appeared to the apos- 


* In the Pirke Avoth, c 2, § 2, YS J 37 62 Tom aankn n°, “ Beautiful is the 
study of the law with an earthly employment, by which a man gains his livelihood ;” and 
the reason alleged is, that both together are preventives of sin, but in their absence, the 
soul is easily ruined, and sin finds entrance. And thus as in monasteries, occupation by 
manual labor had for its object, not simply to make provision for the support of the body, 
but also'to prevent sensuality from mingling with higher spiritual employments. 

+ Philo de Victimis, 836, ed. Francof. ‘The hair and skins of goats, woven and sewed 
together, make movable tents for travellers, and especially for those engaged in military 
affairs,” alyov d@ al tpixes, ai dopal ovyvdatvopevat Te kal ovppanropuevat, popntal yeyéiva- 
ov odotropore oikiae Kal ddtora Toig év otpateiatc. This indicates, though it does not 
prove, that Paul chose this occupation from its being one for which his native country was 
celebrated; hence, too, we read of tentoria Cilicina. 

{ We do not see why the exhortations and warnings given to the Christians at Thes- 
salonica, to which Paul appeals in both his Hpistles, might not have been communicated 
during his first residence among them; for would not Paul’s wisdom and knowledge of 
human nature, foresee the dangers likely to arise, and endeavor to fortify his disciples 
against them? Schrader’s argument deduced from this circumstance, against the dates 
commonly offered to these two Hpistles, is not, therefore, very weighty. 
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tolic view. Under the sufferings and shame which he endured at Phil- 
ippi, the anticipation of this divine triumph inspired him all the more. 
Filled with these sentiments, he came to Thessalonica, and with an ele- 
vation of feeling, which naturally communicated itself to other minds, 
he testified of the hope that animated him, and raised him above all 
earthly sufferings. But as his inspiration was far removed from every 
mixture of that fanaticism, which cannot separate the subjective feeling 
and mental views from what belongs to faith and the confidence of 
faith, he by no means spoke of the nearness of that great event as ab- 
solutely determined ; he adhered with modest sobriety to the saying of 
the Lord, that “it was not for men to know the times and seasons.” 
And with apostolic discretion he endeavored to warn the new converts 
lest, by filling their imaginations with visions of the felicity of the ap- 
proaching reign of Christ, and wrapping themselves in pleasing dreams, 
they should forget the necessary preparations for the future, and for the 
impending conflict. He foretold them that they had still many sufferings 
and many struggles to endure, before they could attain the undisturbed 
enjoyment of blessedness in the kingdom of Christ. 

Though the apostle, in opposition to the pretensions of meritorious 
works and moral self-sufficiency advanced by Judaizing teachers, ear- 
nestly set forth the doctrine of justification, not by human works which 
are ever defective, but by appropriating the grace of redemption through 
faith alone; yet he also deemed it of importance to warn the new con- 
verts against another misapprehension to which a superficial conversion, 
or a confusion of the common Jewish notions of faith with the Pauline, 
might expose them ; namely, the false representation of those who held 
that a renunciation of idolatry, and the acknowledgment of Jesus as the 
Messiah, without the life-transforming influence of such a conviction, 
was sufficient to place them on a better footing than the heathen, and to 
secure them from the divine judgments that threatened the heathen 
world.* He often charged them most impressively, to manifest in the 
habitual tenor of their lives the change effected in their hearts by the 
gospel; and declared that their criminality would be aggravated, if, 
after they had been devoted to God by redemption and baptism to serve 
him with a holy life, they returned to their former vices, and thus de- 
filed their bodies and souls which had been made the temples of the 
Holy Spirit. 1 Thess. iv. 8; i112. 

But the speedy and cordial reception which the gospel met with 
among the Gentiles, roused the fanatical fury and zealotry of many Jews, 
who had already been exasperated by the apostle’s discourse in the syna- 


* These are the “vain words,” kevod ddyor, Eph. v. 6, of which Paul thought-it ne- 
cessary so solemnly to warn the Gentile Christians. Hence, warning them against such a 
superficial Christianity, he reminds them that every vicious person resembles an idolater, 
and would be equally excluded from the kingdom of God; that not merely for idolatry, 
but for every unsubdued vice, unbelievers would be exposed to the divine condemnation. 
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gogue. »They stirred up some of the common people who forced their 
way into the house of Jason a Christian, where Paul was staying. But 
as they did not find the apostle, they dragged Jason and some other 
Christians before the judgment-seat. As on this occasion the persecu- 
tion originated with the Jews, who merely employed the Gentiles as 
their tools, the accusation brought against the publishers of the new doc- 
trine was not the same as that made at Philippi; they were not charged, 
as in other cases, with having disturbed the Jews in the peaceful exer- 
cise of their own mode of worship as guaranteed to them by the laws.* 
As Paul had labored here for the most part among the Gentiles, the 
grounds were too slight for supporting such an accusation, especially as 
the civil authorities were not predisposed to receive it. At this time, a 
political accusation, the crimen majestatis, was likely to be more suc- 
cessful, a device that was often employed in a similar way, at a later pe- 
riod, by the enemies of the Christian faith, Paul had spoken much at 
Thessalonica of the approaching kingdom of Christ,.to which believers 
already belonged; and by distorting his expressions, the accusation was 
rendered plausible. He instigated people (it was averred) to acknowl- 
edge one Jesus as supreme ruler instead of Cesar. But the authorities, 
when they saw the persons before them who were charged with being 
implicated in the conspiracy, could not credit sach an accusation; and 
after Jason and his friends had given security that there should be no 
violation of the public peace, and that those persons who had been the 
alleged causes of this disturbance should soon leave the city, they were 
dismissed. 

On the evening of the same day Paul and Silas left the city, after a 
residence of three or four weeks. As Paul could not remain there as 
long as the necessities\of the newly formed church required, his anxiety 
was awakened on its behalf, since he foresaw that it would have to en- 
dure much -persecution from the Gentiles at the instigation of the Jews. 
He had formed, therefore, the intention of returning thither as soon as 
the first storm of the popular fury had subsided; 1 Thess. ii. 18. Possibly 


* Baur imagines (p. 482) that he has detected something unhistorical in Acts xvii. 6. 
‘* How could it be said of Paul and his companions, since it was for the first time they had 
visited these parts, that they had thrown the ‘whole world’ (ovcovuévm) into confusion ?” 
But is it not natural, that impassioned accusers, who wished to make the most of the ob- 
ject that roused their enmity, should use the language of exaggeration? Baur says far- 
ther, ‘What a long time intervened before Christianity appeared so politically dangerous 
to the Romans ‘as is implied in the words ‘contrary to the decrees of Czesar’ (drévavrt,” 
&c.) Certainly it was a long interval before Christianity appeared as a religion dangerous 
to the state,in the sense in which it was so esteemed in the second century. But it was 
something quite different when the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah was perverted 
into a design to establish a worldly kingdom, and to set up another ruler against the 
Roman Emperor. Such an accusation had already been made against Jesus himself, and 
in the first age of Christianity no other could be found. Ata later period, quite different 
accusations were brought against the Christians as viewed from the Roman civil law. 
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he left Timothy behind,* who had not been an object of persecution, un- 
less he met him first at Bercea, after leaving Philippi. Paul and Silas 
now proceeded to Bercea, a town about ten miles distant, where they 
met with a better reception from the Jews; the gospel here found ac- 
ceptance also with the Gentiles; but a tumult raised by Jews from Thes- 
salonica forced Paul to leave the place almost immediately. Accom- 
panied by some believers from Berwa, he then directed his course to 
Athens.t 

Though the consequences which resulted from the apostle’s labors at 
Athens were at first inconsiderable, yet his appearance in this city (which 
in a different sense from Rome might be called the metropolis of the 
world), was in real importance unquestionably one of the most memora- 
ble signs of the new spiritual creation. A herald of that divine doctrine 
which, fraught with divine-power, was destined to change the principles 
and practices of the ancient world, Paul came to Athens, the parent of 
Grecian culture and philosophy; the city to which, as the grecian ele- 
ment had imbued the culture of the West, the whole Roman world was 
indebted for its mental advancement; which also was the central point of 
the Grecian religion, where an enthusiastic attachment to all that be- 
longed to ancient Hellas, not excepting its idolatry, retained a firm hold 
till the fourth century.’ Zeal for the honor of the gods, each one of whom 
had here his temple and his altars, and was celebrated by the master- 
pieces of art, rendered Athens famous throughout the civilized world.f 
Tt was at first Paul’s intention to wait for the arrival of Silas and Tim- 
othy before he entered on the publication of the gospel, as by his com- 
panions who had returned to Bercea he had sent word for them to fol- 
low him as soon as possible. But when he saw himself surrounded by 
the statues, and altars, and temples of the gods, and works of art, by 
which the honor due to the living God alone was transferred to 


* Since the departure of Timothy is not mentioned, Acts xvii. 10. 

+ It is doubtful whether Paul went by land or by sea to Athens; the dc in Acts xvii. 
14, may be understood simply as marking the direction of his route. See Winer’s Gram- 
matik, 3d ed. p. 498. (6th ed. p. 544; Eng. tr. p. 640.) Bercea lay near the sea, and 
this way was the shortest. But the o¢ may also signify, that they took at first their course 
towards the sea, in order to mislead the Jews (who expected them to come that way, and 
were lying in wait for Paul in the neighborhood of the port), and afterwards pursued their 
journey by land. So we find on another occasion, when Paul was about to sail from 
Corinth to Asia Minor, he found himself in danger from the plots of the Jews, and pre- 
ferred going by land; Acts xx.3. The first interpretation appears to be the simplest and 
most favored by the context. The éw¢ adopted by Lachmann [and Tischendorf, Lips. 
1841] appears to have arisen from a gloss. 

+ Apollonius of Tyana (in Philostratus) calls the Athenians ‘‘sacrificers,” ¢:AoOvrai. 
Pausanias ascribes to them (Attic. i. 17), 70 cic Oeode ebaeBety dAAwy rAéor, (a surpassing 
of others in their reverence for the Gods ;) and (ec. 24), rd mepicodrepov tic ele Ta Beta orov- 
Onc, (excess of zeal for divine things.) In the religious system of the Athenians, there was 
a peculiar refinement of moral sentiment, for they alone among the Greeks erected an 
altar to Pity, éAeo¢, as a divinity. 
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~ creatures of the imagination, he could not withstand the impulse of holy 
zeal, to testify of Him who called erring men to repentance and offered 
them salvation. He spoke in the synagogue to the Jews and Proselytes, 
but did not wait, as in other cities till a way was opened by their means 
for publishing the gospel to the heathen. 

From ancient times it was customary at Athens for people to meet 
together under covered porticoes in public places, to converse with one 
another on matters of all kinds, trifling or important; and then, as in 
the time of Demosthenes, groups of persons might be met with in the 
market, collected together merely to hear of something new.* Accord- ~ 
ingly, Paul made it his business to enter into conversation with the 
passers-by, in hopes of turning their attention to the most important 
concern of man. The sentiments with which he was inspired had noth- 
ing in common with the enthusiasm of the fanatic, who is unable to 
transport himself from his own peculiar state of feeling to the posi- 
tion of others, in order to make himself acquainted with the obstacles 
that oppose their reception of what he holds with absolute certainty as 
truth. Paul knew, indeed, as he himself says, that the preaching of the 
crucified Saviour must appear to the wise men of the world as foolish- - 
ness, until they became fools, that is, until they were convinced of the 
insufficiency of their wisdom in reference to the knowledge of divine 
things, and for the satisfaction of their religious wants ; 1 Cor. i. 28 ; iil. 
18. But he was not ashamed, as he also aftirms, to testify to the wise 
and the unwise, to the Greeks and to the barbarians, of what he knew 
from his own experience to be the power of God to save those that 
believe; Rom.i.16. The market to which he resorted was near a portico 
of the philosophers. Here he met with philosophers of the Epicurean 
and Stoic schools. If we reflect upon the relative position of the Stoics 
to the Epicureans, that the former acknowledged something divine as 
the animating principle in the universe and in human nature, that they 
- were inspired with an ideal founded in the moral nature of man, and that 
they recognised man’s religious wants and the traditions that bore testi- 
mony to it ;—while on the other hand, the Jatter, though they did not 
absolutely do away with the belief in the gods, reduced it to something 
inert, non-essential, and superfluous; that they represented pleasure as 
the highest aim of human pursuit, and that they were accustomed to 
ridicule the existing religions as the offspring of human weakness and the 
spectral creations of fear; we might from such a contrast infer that the 
Stoics made a much nearer approach to Christianity than the Epicureans. 
But it does not follow that the former would give a more favorable recep- 
tion to the gospel than the latter, for their vain notion of moral self- 


* As Demosthenes reproaches them in his oration against the epistle of Philip; 7weic 
2 obdév rovobvtec evOdde KabjpebaKar ruvOavopevor Kata TY dyopay, el TL AéyeTaL VEd- 
tepov. (We sit here doing nothing, and mers along the market if there is anything new 
atloat); Acts xvii, 21. 
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sufficiency was diametrically opposed to a doctrine which inculcated 
repentance, forgiveness of sins, grace, and justification by faith. Their 
supreme God—the impersonal, eternal reason pervading the universe— 
was something very different from the living God, the heavenly Father 
full of love whom the gospel reveals, and who must have appeared to the 
Stoics as far too human a being ; and both parties agreed in the Grecian 
pride of philosophy, which would look down on a doctrine appearing in 
a Jewish garb, and not developed in a philosophic form, as a mere out- 
landish superstition. 

The derisive designation applied by the Athenians to the new religion 
announced by Paul, shows plainly what he made the chief topic of his 
addresses, and by what method he handled it. He did not begin with 
the Old Testament, as if he had been instructing Jews, nor represent 
Jesus as the Messiah spoken of by the prophets. Hence his hearers were 
very far from seeing in him an advocate of the Jewish religion. He 
testified of Jesus as the Saviour of all men, accredited by God, and of his 
reappearance after being raised from the dead to an existence raised 
above all death, asa pledge of the same eternal life for all who were 
willing to accept the offered salvation. This was doctrine adapted to the 
religious wants of all. The Athenians confined themselves to what the 
apostle constantly discoursed of—Jesus and the resurrection—without 
troubling themselves about the import of these.* 

Yet many among those who gathered around the apostle during his 
conversations, were at least pleased to hear something new; and their 
curiosity was excited to hear of the strange divinity whom he wished to 
introduce, and to be informed respecting his new doctrine. They took 
him to the hill, where the first tribunal at Athens, the Areopagus, was 
accustomed to hold its sittings, and where he could easily find a spot 
suited to a large audience.t The discourse of Paul on this occasion is a 
living demonstration of his apostolic wisdom and eloquence: we here 
perceive how the apostle (to use his own language) to the heathens 
became a heathen, that he might gain the heathens to Christianity. 

Inspired by feelings that were implanted from youth in the mind of a 
pious Jew, and glowing with zeal for the honor of his God, Paul must 
have been horror-struck at the spectacle of the idolatry that met him 
wherever he turned his eyes. He might easily have been betrayed by 
his feelings into intemperate language. And it evinced no ordinary self 


* When Baur regards this whole narrative taken from the life, as a mere fabrication 
rade with deliberate design, I need only, without wearying myself and intelligent readers 
with a refutation of particulars, since the same game is constantly repeated, appeal to 
what I have already said against this whole method, which makes a subjective pragma- 
tism out of an objective one. 

+ The whole course of the proceedings and the apostle’s discourse prove that he did not 
appear as an accused person before his judges, in order to defend himself against the 
charge of introducing foreign and unlawful religions, religiones peregrine et illicite. The 
Athenians did not view the subject in so serious a light. 
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denial and self-command, that instead of beginning with expressions of 
detestation, instead of representing the whole religious system of the 
Greeks as a Satanic delusion, he appealed to the truth which lay at its 
basis, while he sought to awaken in his hearers the primitive conscious- 
ness of God which was only repressed by the power of sin, and thus 
aimed at leading them to the knowledge of that Saviour whom he came 
to announce. As among the Jews, in whom the knowledge of God had 
been carried by divine revelation to a clear and pure development of the 
idea of the Messiah, he could appeal to the national history, the law and 
the prophets, as witnesses of Christ; so here he appealed to the unde- 
niable anxiety of natural religion after an unknown God. He began 
with acknowledging in the religious zeal of the Athenians a true religious 
feeling, though erroneously directed, an undeniable tending of the mind 
towards something divine.* He begins with acknowledging in a lauda- 
tory manner the strength of the religious sentiment among the Athenians, 


* Much depends on the meaning attached to the ambiguous word Jderowdaiyor, 
‘‘superstitious,” Acts xvii. 22. The original signification of this word, in popular usage, 
certainly denoted something good—as is the case in all languages with words which 
denote the fear of God or of the gods—the feeling of dependence on a higher power, 
which, if we analyse the religious sentiment, appears to be its original element; although 
it is not exhaustive of all which belongs to the essential nature of theism, and although, 
without the addition of another element, it may give rise to superstition as well as faith. 
Now since, where the feeling of fear (devAta mpds 7d datudvior, Theophrast.) is the ruling 
determining principle in the conscience, superstition alone can be the result, it has hap- 
pened that this word has been, by an abuse of the term, applied to that perversion of 
religious sentiment. This phraseology was then prevalent. Thus Plutarch uses the word 
in his admirable treatise wept detowapoviag kat dbedtyTo¢, in which he proceeds on the 
supposition, that the source of superstition is that mode of thinking which contemplates 
the gods only as objects of fear; but he errs in this point, that he traces the origin of this 
morbid tendency to a wrong direction of the intellectual faculties. Compare the pro- 
found remarks of Nitzsch, in his treatise on the religious ideas of the ancients. The word 
devowdaiwovia occurs in the New Testament only in one other passage, Acts xxy. 19, 
where the Roman procurator Festus, speaking to the Jewish King Agrippa of Judaism, 
could notintend to brand it as superstition, but rather used the word as a general designa- 
tion for a foreign religion. He might, however, have chosen this word, although not with a 
special design, yet not quite accidentally, as one which was suited to express the subjec- 
tive view taken by the Romans of Judaism. But Paul certainly used the word in a good 
sense, for he deduced the seeking after the unknown God, which he doubtless considered 
as something good, from this decov.dauovia, so prevalent among the Athenians. He an- 
nounced himself as one who would guide their decocdaiuovia, not rightly conscious of its 
object and aim, to a state of clear self-consciousness, by a revelation of the object to 
which it thus ignorantly tended. Still it may be asked, whether Paul had not deeper 
reasons (though without perhaps reflecting specially upon them) for using the word 
decotdatpovia, instead of another which he was accustomed to use as the designation of 
pure piety. He uses the term evoeBetv immediately afterwards, where it plainly indicates 
the exercise of the religious sentiment towards the true God. 

+ In the comparative decocdacuovecrépove, a reference is made to the quality which, as 
we have before remarked, used to be attributed to the Athenians in a higher degree than 
to all the other Greeks,—a fact which the apostle would easily have learned. 
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and‘adducing as a proof of it, that while walking amongst their sacred 
edifices, he came upon an altar dedicated to an unknown God.* 

The inscription, certainly as understood by those who framed it, by no 
means proved that they were animated with the conception of an un- 
known God exalted above all other gods; but only that according to 
their belief they had received good or evil from some unknown god, 
and this uncertainty in respect to the completeness of their worship, 
enters into the very essence of Polytheism, since, according to its nature, 
it may include an infinity of objects. But Paul cited this scription, 
attaching a deeper meaning to it, to make it a point of connexion ¢ for 
pointing out a higher but indistinct sentiment lying at the root of Poly- 
theism. Polytheism proceeds from the feeling of dependence (whether 
founded on a sense of benefits conferred or of evils inflicted) on a higher 


* If we examine with care all the accounts of antiquity, and compare the various phases 
of polytheism, we shall find no sufficient ground for denying the existence of an altar ac- 
tually bearing the inscription here mentioned by Paul. The inscription, as he cites it, and 
which proves his fidelity in the citation, by no means asserts that it was an altar to the 
Unknown God, but only an altar dedicated to an unknown God. Jerome, it is true, in 
the first chapter of his Commentary on the Epistle of Paul to Titus, and in his Zpistola 
ad Magnum, thus cites the inscription of the altar: Diis Asize et Huropize et Libye, Diis 
ignotis et peregrinis, (to the Gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa, to the unknown and for- 
eign gods); and he thinks that Paul may have modified the form of the inscription to suit 
his application of it. But Jerome, perhaps, here as in other instances, judged too super- 
ficially. Several ancient writers mention the altars of the unknown gods at Athens, but 
in a manner that does not determine the form of the inscription. For example; Pau- 
sanius, Aitic. i. 4, and Hliac. v. 14, Boot Pedv dvoualouévory dyvdator, (altars of the so- 
called unknown gods), Apollonius of Tyana, in Philostratus, vi; 3, where, like Paul, he 
finds in the style of the inscription an evidence of the pious disposition of the Athenians 
in reference to divine things, that they had erected altars even to unknown gods; owdpo- 
_ véaTepoy TO TEpt TavTOV OeGv eb Aéyelv, Kat TadTa’AOArHOLY, ob Kal dyvOoTwY daLudveV 
Bapot idpvvra., (it is wiser to speak well of all the gods, especially at Athens, where 
altars are set up even to unknown divinities). Isodorus of Pelusium, vi. 69, cannot be 
adduced as an authority, since he merely speaks of conjectures. Diogenes Laértius says, 
in the life of Epimenides III, that, in the time of a plague, when they knew not what 
god to propitiate in order to avert it, he caused black and white sheep to be let loose 
from the Areopagus, and wherever they lay down, to be offered to the respective divinity 
(76 mpoonkovts Oe@). Hence, says Diogenes, there are still altars in Athens without 
determinate names. Although the precise inscription is not here given, yet altars might 
be erected on this or a similar occasion which were dedicated to an unknown god, since 
they knew not what god was offended and required to be propitiated, as Chrysostom has 
also remarked in his 38th homily on the Acts. If this had been a fabrication of the 
Author of the Acts, he would have been more likely to use 76 dyvéorw, which would 
have better suited his purpose. 

+ The employment, as a point of departure, of a truth which lay at the basis of an 
expression used on a lower stand-point of religious consciousness, and which was not 
clearly developed in the souls of those using it, cannot possibly admit of the interpretation 
given by Baur, p. 176, for the purpose of showing the unhistorical character of the ad- 
dresses: ‘that Paul would have been chargeable with an obvious violation of the truth. ” 
According to such a view many applications of the Old Testament in the New must be 
violations of the truth. 
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unknown power, to which it is needful that man should place himself in 
the right relation; but instead of following this feeling, in order by 
means of that in human nature which is supernatural and allied to God, 
to rise to a consciousness of a God exalted above nature, he refers it 
only to the powers of nature operating upon him through the senses. 
That by which man’s natural religious feeling is immediately drawn, and 
to which it refers itself, without his reflective consciousness making it a 
distinct object, is one thing: but that which the mind, enthralled in the 
circle of nature, doing homage to the power over which it ought to rule, 
converts with reflective consciousness into an object of worship, is another 
thing. Hence Paul views the whole religion of the Athenians as the 
worship of a God unknown to themselves, and presents himself as a 
person who is ready to lead them to a clear self-consciousness as regards 
their own religious feeling. 

“T announce to you Him,” said he, ‘‘ whom ye worship, without 
knowing it.* He is the God who created the world and all that is there- 
in. He, the Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in the temples made 
by human hands, he requires no human service on his own account; He, 
the all-sufficient One, has given to all, life, and breath, and all things. 
He also is the originator of the whole human race, and conducts its de- 
velopment to one great end. He has caused all the nations of the earth 
to descend from one man,t and has not allowed them to spread by chance 


* We sce from this how Paul psychologically or genetically explained the origin of poly- 
theism, or the deification of nature, and how far he was from adopting the Jewish notion 
of a supernatural, magical origination of idolatry by means of evil spirits, who sought to 
become the objects of religious homage. The idea contained in these words of Paul forms 
also the groundwork of his discourse at Lystra. We may also find a reference to it in 
what he says, Rom. i. 19, of an original knowledge of God, suppressed by the predomi- 
nance of immoral propensities; and Rom. i. 21, 25, that idolatry begins when religious 
sentiment cleaves to the creature, instead of rising above nature to the Creator. On the 
first passage, see Tholuck’s, and on the second, Riickert’s, excellent remarks. 

+ This also is probably connected with what he says in opposition to polytheistic views. 
In polytheism, a knowledge of the unity of human nature is wanting, because such knowl- 
edge is closely connected with a knowledge of the unity of God. Polytheism prefers the 
idea of distinct races over whom their respective gods preside, to the idea of one race pro- 
ceeding from one origin. For the idea of one God is substituted that of a multiplicity of 
gods, and so for the idea of one human race is substituted that of the multiplicity of na- 
tional types, over each of which a god is supposed to preside corresponding to the partic- 
ular nation. The philosophy of the ancients lacked the idea of a unity of mankind, not 
only as to their origin, but also as to their peculiar nature and the end of their develop- 
ment. It lacked in general the unitive and teleological point of view which Christianity 
first brought to light. Inasmuch as every thing led to the assumption of, in a certain 
sense at least, a beginning, from which the development of the existing race has pro- 
ceeded, they denied only an absolute beginning. They fancied themselves in a circular 
course, without an end, between the dissolution of the old race and the beginning of the 
new, an alternation of passing away and becoming; vide Plato’s Timeeus, vol. ix. ed. Bip. 
p. 291; Politicus, vol. vi. p. 32. Aristotle, Metaphys. 1. xii.c. 8, vol. ii, ed. Bekker, p. 
1074. Polyb. Hist. 1. vi. c. 5. § 5, 6. On the other hand, the idea of one human race, 
and their descent from one man, is connected with the idea of one God. Thus Paul sets 
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over the globe; for, in this respect, every thing is under his control; he 
has appointed to each people its dwelling-place, and has ordained the 
various eras in the history of nations—their development in space and 
time is fixed by his all-governing wisdom.* Thus God has revealed 
himself in the vicissitudes of nations, in order that men may be induced 
to seek after him, to try whether they may know and find him; and 
they may easily know him, since he is not far from any one of us, for in 
him our whole existence has its root.”+ As an evidence of the conscious- 
ness of this original relationship to God, he quotes the words of a hea- 
then, one of themselves, the poet Aratus, who came from the native 
country of the apostle. ‘For we are the offspring of God.”{ After 


the unity of the theistic conceptions in contrast with the multiplicity existing in the deifi- 
cation of nature. The Emperor Julian observed this contrast between the polytheistic and 
monotheistic anthropology and anthropogony. Tlavrayod dbpowy vevodvtwv Gedy, of 
thetovg mpojAGov dvOpwrot, Toic yevedpyate Oeoig amoKAnpwbévrec, (Every where crowds 
of gods beckoning, the majority of men came forward, being allotted to the gods as 
founders of races). See Julian, Fragmentum ed. Spanheim, t. i. 295, 

* The peculiar relation of the dwelling-places assigned the nations, to their particular 
characters as determined by natural aptitudes and moral freedom; the secret connexion 
between nature and mankind ordained by God, and grounded in a higher law of spiritual 
development. | 

+ The apostle’s words are—“in Him we live and move and have our being,” éy 
ait@ Gpmev cat xevotpueba Kai éopév. Many expositors have explained these words, as if 
they were intended to denote the continual dependence of existence on God, as the pre- 
server of all things; and without taking the év in an Hebraistic sense = through, we 
might so understand the words in the pure Greek also, for eivac év reve may signify to 
depend wholly on some one, as év oo? ydp éopév, in the Gdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, y. 
314. But this explanation does not suit the connexion of the passage; for Paul evidently 
is speaking here, not of what meu have in common with other creatures, but of what dis- 
tinguishes men from other creatures, that by which they are especially related to God; for 
as an evidence of this, ‘in Him we live, and move, and are,” he quotes the words of Ara- 
tus, which refer precisely to this relation of man to God. Hence, in order to find the con- 
nexion according to this explanation, we must amplify the thought too artificially; thus, 
“We are distinguished above all other creatures in our capacity for knowing this depend- 
ence on God.” On the other hand, every thing is connected in the most natural manner, 
if we consider the words “in Him we live, move, and are,” as pointing out the secret 
connexion of men with God as “the Father of Spirits,” in virtue of their spiritual and 
moral nature. As Paul says nothing here which is peculiar to the Christian system, but 
expresses a fact grounded on the general principles of theism, we may with great propri- 
ety compare it with a perfectly analogous expression of Dio Chrysostom, which serves to 
confirm this explanation, He says of men—“ But since we are removed not far from, nor 
outside of God, but are by nature in the very midst of him, we are from all sides filled 
with the divine nature,” dre ob paxpadv otd’ tw Tod Oeiov eee GAN év ait péow 
megukdrec keiv@........Tavrayddev iumimAduevos the Oeiac dvoews.—De Dei Cognitione, 
vol, i. ed. Reiske, p. 384. 

¢ These words are quoted from the gacvouévorc of Aratus, v. 5, but they are also to be 
found in the beautiful hymn of the stoic Cleanthus, where they are used as an expression 
of Reason, as a mark of this divine relationship: “We are ey offspring, having alone 
received ihe likeness of thy being,” é« cod ydp yévoc éopev ing Kipnua Aaxbvtec podvo.. 
A similar sentiment occurs in the “Golden Poem,” ‘ For mortals have a divine descent,” 
Oeiov yap yévocg éott Bpotototy. 
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this appeal to the universal higher self-consciousness, he goes on to say ; 
Since we are the offspring of God, we ought not to believe that the 
divinity is like any earthly material, or any image of human art. This 
negative assertion manifestly includes a positive one; we must strive to 
rise to the divinity by means of that within us which is related to him. 
Instead of carrying on the argument against idolatry, the apostle leaves 
his hearers to decide for themselves ; and presupposing the consciousness 
of guilt—without attempting to develop it—he proceeds with the annun- 
ciation of the gospel. After God had with great long-suffering endured 
the times of ignorance,* he now revealed the truth to all men, and re- 
quired all to acknowledge it and repent. With this was connected the 
annunciation of the Redeemer, of the forgiveness of sins to be obtained 
through him, and of his resurrection as the confirmation of his doctrine, 
and as a pledge of the resurrection of believers to a blessed life, as well 
as of the judgment to be passed by him on mankind.t As long as the 
apostle confined himself to the general doctrine of Theism, he was heard 
with attention by those who had been used to the lessons of Grecian 
philosophy. But when he touched upon that doctrine which most decid- 
edly marked the opposition of the Christian philosophy to that of the 
heathen,t when he spoke of a general resurrection, he was interrupted 
with ridicule on the part of some of his hearers. Others said, We would 
hear thee speak at another time on this matter ; whether they only intended 


* Paul here gives us to understand, that not mere negative unbelief in reference to 
truth not known, but only criminal unbelief of the gospel offered to men, would be an 
object of the divine judgment. This agrees with what he says in the first chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans, that heathens, as well as Jews, would be judged according to the 
measure of the law known to them; and with what he says in Rom, iii; 25, of the 
“remission of sins that are past,” mdpeoue TOV mpoyeyovéTory duaptnudruy ; and a compar- 
ison of this passage with Acts xvii. 30, shows the genuine Pauline character of the 
speech. 

+ It is very evident from the form of the expressions in Acts xvii. 31, as well as from 
verse 32, where the mention of the general resurrection in Paul’s speech is implied, that in 
the Acts, we have only the substance given of what he said; as Schleiermacher has also 
observed, that after the beginning of the address has been reported in detail, we have only 
an abstract of the remainder. See his Introduction to the New Testament, 1845, p. 374; 
and this relieves the address from the reproach brought against it by Baur, who will not 
recognize it as a Pauline production, that the speaker so soon and so abruptly proceeds to 
that which must have given the greatest offence to his hearers. But regarding the ad- 
dress as a fabrication, it is clear, that whoever from a Hellenic point of view could have 
begun it so skilfully, could also have continued and completed it with corresponding 
skill; and he would not, of course, have failed to do so. 

{ This ig expressed in the words of the heathen Octavius, in Minucius Felix, c. xi.: 
“Coelo et astris, que sic relinquimus ut invenimus, interitum denuntiare; sibi mortuis, ex- 
stinctis, qui sicut nascimur et interimus, seternitatem repromittere.” (To foretell destruc- 
tion to the heaven and the stars which we leave as we find them; to promise eternity to 
ourselves, dead and extinct, who, as we are born, also perish.) The doctrine of the Stoics, 
of an dvaoro.xetworc, the regeneration of the universe in a new form after its destruction, 
has no affinity to the doctrine of the resurrection, but is strictly in accordance with the 
pantheistical views of the Stoics. 
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to hint m a courteous manner to the apostle that they wished him to 
close his address, or really expressed a serious intention of hearing him 
again.* But this result cannot be regarded as any impeachment of the 
wisdom of the speaker. He could only do his part to prepare his hear 
ers for the new truths he wished to communicate, and, as much as possi- 
ble, to obtain a favorable hearing. But after all, he could not help 
giving offence to those who were too much attached to their Hellenic 
point of view to admit of a susceptibility for anything higher, This 
could in no way be avoided, or to-avoid it he must have refrained from 
publishing the gospel at all. There were only a few individuals who 
joined themselves to the apostle, listened to his further instructions, and 
became believers. Among these was a member of the Areopagite coun- 
cil, Dionysius, who became the subject of so many legends, The only 
authentic tradition respecting him appears to be, that he was the princi- 
pal instrument of forming a church at Athens, and became its overseer.t 

While Paul was at Athens, Timothy returned from Macedonia,{ but 


* From the silence of the Acts, we are not to infer with certainty that Paul never ad- 
dressed these persons again. 

+ See the account of the Bishop Dionysius of Corinth in Husebius, in his Eccles. Hist. 
iv. 23. According to some, the name of this Dionysius gave occasion to the whole fabri- 
cation of the appearance of Paul on the Areopagus; we recognise in such an opinion the 
same strange, topsy-turvy criticism, which, instead of finding in the Montanist Paraclete 
a reference to the gospel of John, would rather find in the gospel of John, as a later piece 
of patch-work, a reference to the Montanist Paraclete! 

{ On this point there is much uncertainty. According to the Acts, Silas and Timothy 
first rejoined Paul at Corinth. But 1 Thess. iii. 1, seems to imply the contrary. This pas- 
sage might indeed be thus understood,—that Paul sent Timothy from Bercea before his 
departure for Athens, to the church in Thessalonica, although he knew that he should 
now be left in Athens without any companions, for he wished to leave Silas in Bercea, 
Had he departed from Beroea alone, however, he would rather have said, “to come to 
Athens alone,” gpyeo0ar ele "AMjvac povot. But this he could not say, since he did not 
depart to Atbens alone, but with other companions. Meanwhile the most natural interpre- 
tation of the passage is, that Paul, in order to obtain information respecting the Thessa- 
lonians, preferred being left alone in Athens, and sent Timothy from that city. Also, in 
the Acts, xvii. 16, it is implied that he waited at Athens for the return of Silas and Timo- 
thy ; for though the words, “at Athens,” év rai¢ ’A@jvatc, may be referred, not to “ wait- 
ed,” écdexouévov, but to the whole clause, still we cannot understand the passage other- 
wise. If we had merely the account in the Acts, we should be led to the conclusion, by 
a comparison of xvii. 16, and xviii. 5, that Silas and Timothy were prevented from 
meeting with Paul at Athens, and they first found him again in Corinth, as he had given 
them notice that he intended to go thither from Athens. But by comparing it with what 
Paul himself says, 1 Thess. iii. 1, we must either rectify or fill up the account in the Acts. 
We learn from it that Timothy at least met with Paul at Athens, but that he thought it 
necessary to send him from thence to Thessalonica, and that he did not watt for his return 
from that city to Athens, which may be easily explained. But Luke, perhaps, had not so 
accurate a knowledge of all the particulars in this period of Paul’s history; he had, per- 
haps, learned only that Paul met again at Corinth with Timothy and Silas, and hence he 
inferred, as he knew nothing of the sending away of Timothy in the meantime from 
Athens to Thessalonica, that Paul, after he had parted from his two companions at Bercea, 
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the anxiety of Paul for the new church at Thessalonica induced him to 
send his young fellow-laborer thither, that he might contribute to the es- 
tablishment of their faith and their consolation under their manifold suf- 
ferings ; for Timothy had communicated to him many distressing accounts 
of the persecutions which had befallen this church. 

He travelled alone from Athens, and now visited a place most im- 
portant for the propagation of the gospel, the city of Corinth, the 
metropolis of the province of Achaia. This city, within a century and 
a half after its destruction by Julius Cesar, once more became the centre 
of intercourse and traffic to the eastern and western parts of the Roman 
Empire, for which it was fitted by its natural advantages, namely, by 
its two noted ports, that of Kéyypew towards Lesser Asia, and that of 
Aéyacov towards Italy. Being thus situated, Corinth became an impor- 
tant position for spreading the gospel in a great part of the Roman Em- 
pire, and hence Paul chose it, as he had chosen other cities similarly 
situated, as a place for a long sojourn. But Christianity had here also, 
at its first promulgation, peculiar difficulties to combat, and the same 
causes which hindered its reception at first, threatened at a later period, 
after it had found entrance, to corrupt its purity, both in doctrine and 


Stejoined them first at Corinth. As to Silas, it is possible that, on account of the informa- 
tion he brought with him, he was sent back by Paul with a special commission from 
Athens to Bercea, or, what is more probable, that he had occasion to stay longer than 
Timothy at Beroea, and hence could not meet him at Athens. It might also be the case 
that Luke erroneously concluded, since Silas and Timothy both first met Paul again at 
Corinth, that he left both at Bercea,—possibly that he left only Silas behind and brought 
Timothy with himself to Athens. It favors, though it does not establish this opinion, that 
Paul in 1 Thess. iii. 1, alleges as the reason for sending away Timothy, not the unpleasant 
news brought by Timothy from Macedonia, but the hindrances intervening, which rendered 
it impossible for him to visit the church in Thessalonica according to his intention. 
Schneckenburger, in his learned essay on the date of the Epistles to the Thessalonians (in 
the Studien der Evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wiirtembergs, vol. vii. part 1, 1834, p. 139,) 
(with which in many points I am happy to agree,) maintains that Paul might have charged 
his two companions to follow him quickly from Bercea, because he intended soon to leave 
Athens, where he expected no suitable soil for his missionary labors. But we have no 
sufficient reason for supposing this. Paul found at Athens a synagogue for the first scene 
of his ministry as in other cities; he felt himself compelled, as he says, to publish the 
gospel to Greeks and to Barbarians; he knew it was the power of God, which would 
conquer the philosophical blindness of the Greeks as well as the ceremonial blindness of 
the Jews, though he well knew that on both sides the obstacles were great. At all events, 
by some not improbable combinations, the narrative in the Acts and the expressions of 
Paul may easily be reconciled, and we'are not therefore justified with Schrader in refer- 
ring the passage in 1 Thess. iii. 1, to a later residence of Paul at Athens, All the circum- 
stances mentioned seem best to agree with the period of his first visit. Paul having been 
obliged, contrary to his intention, to leave Thessalonica early, wished on several occasions 
to revisit it; his anxiety for the new church there was so great that in his tender concern 
for it, he showed the great sacrifice he was ready to make for it, by saying that he was 
willing to remain alone at Athens. In later times, when there was a small Christian 
church at Athens, this would not have been so great a sacrifice. 
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practice. The two opposite mental tendencies, which at that time espe- 
cially opposed the spread of Christianity, were, on the one side such an 
intense devotedness to speculation and the exercise of the intellect to the 
neglect of all objects of practical interest as threatened to stifle alto- 
gether the religious nature of men, that tendency which Paul designates 
by the phrase “ seeking after wisdom ;” and, on the other side, the 
sensuous element ‘mingling itself with the exercise of the religious feel- 
ings; the carnal mind which would degrade the divine into an object of 
sensuous experience; that tendency to which Paul applies the phrase, 
“ seeking after a sign.” The first of these tendencies predominated 
among the greater number of those persons in Corinth who made pre- 
tensions to mental cultivation, for new Corinth was distinguished from 
the old city, chiefly by becoming, in addition to its commercial celebrity, 
a seat of literature and philosophy, so that a certain tincture of literary 
and philosophical culture pervaded the city.* The second of these ten- 
dencies was found among the numerous Jews, who were spread through 
_ this place of commerce, and entertained the common sensuous concep- 
tions respecting the Messiah. And finally, the spread and efficiency of 
Christianity was opposed by that gross corruption of morals, which then 
prevailed in all the great cities of the Roman Empire, but in Corinth_ 
was especially promoted by the worship of Aphrodite, to whom a far 
famed temple was here erected, which thus consecrated the indulgence 
of sensuality, favored as it was by the incitements constantly presented 
in a place of immense wealth and commerce.f 

The efficiency of Paul’s ministry at Corinth was doubtless much pro- 
moted by his meeting with a friend and zealous advocate of the gospel, 
at whose house he lodged, and with whom he obained employment for 
his livelihood, the Jew Aquila from Pontus, who probably had a large 
manufactory in the same trade by which Paul supported himself. Aquila 
does not appear to have had a fixed residence at Rome, but to have 
taken up his abode, at different times, as his business might require, in 
various large cities situated in the centre of commerce, where he found 
himself equally at home. But at this time, he was forced to leave Rome 
against his will, by a mandate of the Emperor Claudius, who found in 
the restless, turbulent spirit of a number of Jews resident at Rome (the 


* In the 2d century, the rhetorician Aristides says of this city: copdv dé 67 Kat Kad? 
dddv tAPOv dv ebpoic Kal mapa Tév dpiyov pdbo.c dv Kal dkobcetac. TooodToL Onoavpor 
ypapydtov wept maoav adriv, bot Kal povoy dmoBAéperé Tic, kal Kata Tae ddodG adTa¢ 
kat tag otodc: éte TA yuuvdora, Ta didacKkareia, kal wabjpwatd Te Kad lorophuata. (Even 
passing along the street you might find a wise man, and hear and learn from inanimate 
things ; so great are the treasures of learning lying all around it, wherever indeed one may 
but look, even along the thoroughfares and porches ; besides there are gymnasia and schools, 
objects both of science and of research.)—Aristid. in Neptunum, ed. Dindorf, vol. 1, p. 40. 

+ The rhetorician Dio Chrysostom says to the Corinthians: w6Aw oixeite tév obodv te 
Kat yeyevnuévov éxagpoditordtyy. (You inhabit a city the most licentious of all that are, 
or ever have been.) Orat. 37, vol. ii. p. 119, ed. Reiske, 
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greater part freed-men),* a reason or a pretext for banishing all Jews 
from that city.t 

If Aquila was at that time a Christian, which will easily account for 
his speedy connexion with Paul, this decree of banishment certainly did 
not affect him as a Christian, but as classed with the other Jews, in vir- 
tue of his Jewish descent, and his participation in all the Jewish religious 
observances. But if the gospel had already been propagated among the 
Gentiles at Rome, (which is not probable, for this took place at a later 
. period, by means of Paul’s disciples, after his sphere of action had been 
much extended,) the Gentile Christians, who received the gospel free 
from Jewish observances, and had not yet attracted notice as a particu- 
lar sect, would not have been affected by a persecution, which was di- 
rected against the Jews, as Jews, on purely political grounds. 


* There was a particular quarter on the other side of the Tiber inhabited by Jews. See 
Philo-legat. ad Caium, § 23. tiv mépav tod TiBépews rorayod peydAny tHe ‘Poung 
droréuny Katexouévny kat olxovjévyv mpo¢ "lovdaiwy., (Across the Tiber a large section 
of Rome owned and occupied by Jews.) 

+ The account of Suetonius in the Life of Claudius, c. 25, “Judseos impulsore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,” (he expelled from Rome the Jews, who, urged on by 
Chrestos, were perpetually exciting tumults,) is of little service in historical investigations. 
Because Suetonius, about fifty years after the event itself, mixed up, in a confused way, 
what he had heard of Christus as a promoter of sedition among the Jews, with the ac- 
counts of the frequent tumults excited among them by expectations of the Messiah, we 
are not justified in concluding that this banishment of the Jews had any real connexion 
with Christianity. Dr. Baur, in his essay on the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to the 
Romans, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1836, part iii. p. 110, thinks, that the 
disputes between the Jews and Christians in Rome, occasioned the disturbances which at 
last brought on the expulsion of both parties, and that this is the fact which forms the 
basis of the account. But disputes among the Jews themselves, whether Jesus was to 
be acknowledged as the Messiah, would certainly be treated with contempt by the Roman 
authorities, as mere Jewish religious controversies; see Acts xviii. 15. And if Chris- 
tians of Gentile descent, who did not observe the Mosaic law, were then living at Rome, 
these, as a genus tertium, would not have been confounded with the Jews, and a decree 
of banishment directed against, the Jews would not have affected them. They only be- 
came subject to punishment by the laws against the religiones peregrinas et novas. We 
can only suppose a reference to political disturbances among the Jews, or to occurrences 
_ which might have excited suspicions of this kind. This view I must even now, in the 
fourth edition, maintain in opposition to Dr. Baur, (p. 371.) I must still assert that the 
disputes which broke out in the Jewish assemblies, whether Jesus was the Messiah, could 
not have attracted the attention of the Roman authorities, and that their banishment af- 
fected not Jews and Christians, but only Jews as Jews. 

And this account is of little service in fixing the chronology of the apostolic history, 
for Suetonius gives no chronological mark. Such a mark would be given, if we connect 
the banishment of the Jews with the senatus consultum, de mathematicis Italia pellendis, 
for here Tacitus (Annal. xii. 52), gives the date Fausto Sulla, Salvio Othone Coss. = A. D. 
52. But the chronological connexion of these two events is very uncertain, as they pro- 
ceeded from different causes. The banishment of the astrologers proceeded from sus- 
picions of conspiracies against the life of the Emperor, with which the banishment of the 
Jews stood in no sort of connexion, although it might have had its foundation in the 
dread of political commotions. 
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We cannot answer with certainty the question, whether Aquila, on 
his arrival at Corinth, was already a Christian; for it cannot be deter- 
mined merely from the silence of the Acts, that he was not converted by 
Paul, In any case, his intercourse with the apostle had great influence 
in the formation of his Christian views. Aquila appears from this time 
as a zealous preacher of the gospel, and his various journeys and changes 
of residence furnished him with many opportunities for acting in this 
capacity. His wife Priscilla also distinguished herself by her active zeal 
for the cause of the gospel, so that Paul calls them both, in Rom. xvi. 3, 
his “ helpers in Christ Jesus.” 

We must suppose that the reception given for the most part at 
Athens to the publication of the gospel, must have left a depressing effect 
on the mind of the apostle, as far as he was not raised above all depress- 
ing considerations by a conviction of the victorious divine power of the 
gospel. Hence, he himself says, that on his arrival at Corinth, he was 
at the utmost remove from attaching any importance to anything that 
buman means, human eloquence, and human wisdom, could effect towards 
procuring an entrance for the publication of the divine word; that he 
came and taught among them with a deep sense of his human weakness, 
with fear and trembling as far as his own power was concerned ; but at 
the same time, with so much the greater confidence in the power of God 
working through his instrumentality. He. had experienced at Athens, 
that it availed him nothing to become a Greek to the Greeks, in his mode 
of exhibiting divine truth, if the heart was not opened to his preaching 
by its sense of spiritual need. At Corinth, he was satisfied with the 
simple annunciation of the Redeemer who died for the salvation of sinful 
men, without adapting himself, as at Athens, to the taste of the educated 
classes in his style of address. The greater part indeed of the persons 
with whom he came in contact at Corinth, were not, as at Athens, people 
of cultivated minds, but belonging to the lower class, who were destitute 
of all refinement ; He even en Christianity had spread more widely 
among the higher classes, he could still say, that not many distinguished 
by human culture or rank! were to be found among the Christians, but 
God had chosen such as were despised by the world, in order to exem- 
plify in them the power of the gospel; 1 Cor, i. 26. Among these people 
of the lower class, were those who hitherto had been given up to the 
lusts that prevailed in this sink of moral corruption, but who, by the 
preaching of the apostle, were awakened to repentance, and experienced 
in their hearts the power of the announcement of the divine forgiveness 
of sins; 1 Cor. vi.11. Paul could indeed .appeal to the miracles by 
which his apostleship had been attested among the Corinthians, 2 Cor. 
xii. 12; but yet these appeals to the senses were not the means by which 
the gospel chiefly effected its triumphs at Corinth, As the gospel neces- 
sarily appeared as foolishness to the wisdom-seeking Greeks, as long as 
they persisted in their conceit of wisdom, so also to the sign-seeking 
Jews, as long as they persisted in their carnal mind, unsusceptible of the 
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spiritual operations of what was divine, and required miracles cognizable 
by the senses, the gospel which announced no Messiah performing won- 
ders in the manner their carnal conceptions had anticipated, would 
always be a stumbling-block. That demonstration which Paul made use 
of at Corinth, was the same which in all ages has been the firmest sup- 
port of the gospel, and without which all miracles and all intellectual 
ability will be in vain, the “ demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” 
1 Cor. ii. 4; the demonstration of the indwelling divine power of the gospel 
on minds rendered susceptible by the feeling of moral need; the demon- 
stration arising from the power with which the gospel operates on that 
principle in human nature, which is allied to God but depressed by the 
principle of sin. Thus the sign-seeking Jews who attained to faith, found 
in the gospel a “ power of God” superior to all external miracles, and the 
believers among the wisdom-seeking Greeks found a divine wisdom, com- 
pared with which all the wisdom of their philosophers appeared as nothing. 

As was usual, Paul was obliged by the hostile disposition with which 
the greater part of the Jews received his preaching in the synagogue, to 
direct his labors to the Gentiles through the medium of the Proselytes, 
and the new church was mostly formed of Gentiles, to whom a small 
number of Jews joined themselves. That he might devote all his time 
and strength without distraction to preaching, he soon organized the 
small company of believers into a regular church, and left the baptism of 
those who were brought to the faith by his preaching, to be adminis- 
tered by those who were chosen to fill the offices in the church; 1 Cor. 
foro. xvii. 

In the mean time, the aeceptance which the gospel here found among 
the heathen, powerfully excited the rage of the Jews, and they availed 
themselves of the arrival of the new Proconsul Annus Gallio, a brother 
of Seneca the philosopher, to arraign Paul before his tribunal. Since, by 
the laws of the empire, the right was secured to them of practising their 
own religious institutions without molestation, they inferred, that who- 
ever caused division among them by the propagation of doctrines opposed 
to their own principles, encroached on the enjoyment of their privileges, 
and was amenable to punishment. But the Proconsul, a man of mild 
disposition,* showed no desire to involve himself in the internal religious 
controversies of the Jews, which must have appeared to a Roman states- 
man as idle disputes about words; and the Gentiles themselves, on this 
occasion, testified their disapprobation of the accusers. The frustration 
of this attempt against the apostle enabled him to continue his labors 
with less annoyance in this region, so that their influence was felt through 
the whole province of Achaia, (1 Thess. i. 7, 8; 2 Cor. i. 1,) whether he 
made use of his disciples as instruments, or suspended his residence at 


* Known by the name of the dulcis Gallic. Seneca, Preefat. Natural. quest. iy. 
“Nemo mortalium uni tam dulcis *est, quam hic omnibus.” (No one among mortals is so 
gracious to one, as he, to everybody.) 
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Corinth, by a journey into other parts of the province, and then returned 
again to the principal scene of his ministry.* . 

When he had been laboring for some time in these parts, he received 
from Timothy, now returned from Thessalonica, accounts of the state of 
the church there, which were farfrom pleasing in every respect. The 
faith of the church had indeed been steadfast under its persecutions, 
and their example and zeal had promoted the further spread of the 
gospel in Macedonia, even to Achaia, but there were many who had not 
been preserved pure from the corruption of heathen immorality. The 
expectationt of Christ’s reappearance had taken in the minds of many a 
fanatical direction, so that they neglected their stated employments, and 
expected to be maintained at the expense of their more opulent brethren. 
Prophets rose up in their assemblies, whose addresses contained much 
that was fanatical; while others, who were on their guard against 
these extravagant exhibitions, went so far in an opposite direction as to 
put in the same class the manifestations of a genuine inspiration. Pro- 
bably from a fear of undue religious excitement, they could not endure 
that any person, though he felt himself inwardly called, should give free 
utterance to his sentiments in the meetings of the church; for to this 
Paul’s exhortation appears to refer, in 1 Thess. v. 19, “‘ Quench not the 
Spirit.” On all these accounts, he considered it necessary to address an 
epistle of encouragement and exhortation to this church. 


* See 2 Thess. i. 4, where Paul, in an epistle written during the latter part of his resi- 
dence at Corinth, says, that in several churches, and therefore not merely in the Corinthian, 
he had spoken with praise of the faith and zeal of the Thessalonian church. 

+ The passages in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians that relate to the expectation 
of Christ’s second coming, have altogether the impress of this first age, looking forward 
with ardent longing to his speedy return. Only in this first period could such exhibitions 
of fanatical excitement, as were actually witnessed in the church at Thessalonica in con- 
nexion with this expectation, have made their appearance. Only then could the appre- 
hension have arisen, that those who were “ asleep” (1 Thess. iv. 13) would be far sur- 
passed in privilege by those still living, who should be witnesses of Christ’s second advent. 
Any one, at a later period, writing such an epistle under Paul’s name, would certainly 
not have encouraged the expectation of Christ’s advent being so near—an expectation 
which would have already been corrected by the intervening period. He would rather 
have had a special interest to admonish them, not to expect his coming too soon, that 
they might not be mistaken if it were postponed to a later period. The manner in which 
the second advent of Christ is spoken of in this epistle, instead of being, as Baur imagines, 
a mark of its spuriousness, is rather the surest and most palpable proof that it could have 
been written at no other period. 

} In this epistle, he evidently assumes, that the manner of his coming from Philippi to 
Thessalonica was still fresh in the remembrance of the church, so that he alludes to only 
one residence among them, after his arrival from Philippi. What Paul says in 1 Thess. i. 
9, he could only say at a period which was shortly subsequent to his departure from 
Thessalonica. Hence, it is certain, that the epistle was written at that juncture, and that 
it is the first among the Pauline epistles which have reached us, an opinion, with which 
its whole complexion well agrees. The reasons against this view, maintained by Schrader, 
some of which we baye mentioned and endeavored fo refute, are not convincing. The 
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In his epistle, he reminds the church of the manner in which he con- 
ducted himself among them, the example of manual industry which he 
set, and the exhortations which he addressed to them.* He calmed their 
anxiety respecting the fate of those who had died during this period. He 
warned them against making attempts to determine the time of the second 
coming of Christ. That critical moment would come unexpectedly ; the 
exact time could be ascertained by no one; but it was the duty of Chris- 
tians to be always prepared for it. They were not to walk in darkness, 
lest that day should overtake them as a thief in the night; as children 
of the light, they ought to walk continually in the light and the day; and 
to watch over themselves, that they might meet the appearance of the 
Lord with confidence. 


anxiety of many persons in reference to their deceased friends (iv. 13,) proves indeed, that 
some of the first Christians at Thessalonica had already died, but certainly does not justify 
the conclusion, that the church must have already existed a long time; for within a com- 
patatively short time, many, especially those who were in years or in declining health at 
their conversion, might have died. Also the argument, that Paul, in this epistle, supposes 
the existence of a church organized in the usual manner with Presbyters, will prove 
nothing agains: the early composition of this epistle. For why should not Paul have 
accomplished all this during his short stay at Thessalonica, or put matters in a train for 
its being done soon after his departure? It is evident from Acts xiv. 23, how important 
he deemed it to give the usual constitution to the churches as they were forming; and 
this must have been more especially the case with a church which he left in such critical 
circumstances, even apart from persecutors. It is true, if the rule laid down in the First 
Epistle to Timothy, that no novice in Christianity should be chosen to the office of presby- 
ter, had been from the beginning an invariable principle, we might conclude, that so new 
a church, which must consist entirely of novices, could haye no presbytery. But there is 
nothing to support this conclusion, and the circumstances of the primitive apostolic age 
are against it. The rules given in that epistle, as well as many other things in it, indicate 
that it was written in the latter part of Paul’s life, and in reference to a church not newly 
organized. And what we find in Philip. iv. 16, by no means obliges us to assume a 
second visit of Paul to Thessalonica, after which both epistles were written. He there 
says, that during the time of the first publication of the gospel among the heathen, (which 
cannot be referred to a later period,) when he left Macedonia, no church excepting that at 
Philippi had sent him a contribution—first, when he was in Thessalonica before he left 
Macedonia, and then once or twice at Corinth, during his longer sojourn there. 2 Cor. 
xi 9. 

* All this must certainly give the impression of a person who writes from the fresh lively 
recollection of his own recent experiences; and not the impression of a designed recapitu- 
lation made up so as to accord with the Acts and the Pauline epistles, a mark of spurious- 
ness which Baur is disposed to find, p. 481. 

+ What Baur says against the genuineness of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
which bears on the face of it so decidedly a Pauline impress, shows us how hard it is to 
satisfy these modern critics. If expressions similar to those in the other Pauline epistles 
occur, they must have been borrowed from them. On the contrary, if there are turns of 
expression which do not occur in the other Pauline epistles, it is an indubitable sign of an 
un-Pauline origin. But one would suppose that the conjunction of what is allied to the 
Pauline epistles, with other things which are not elsewhere found just so expressed by 
Paul, provided there be nothing evidently at variance with the Pauline characteristics, 
would be rather an evidence of génuineness; for an individual who had the Pauline epis- 
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As this epistle contained so many peculiarly important lessons, exhor- 
tations, and warnings for different members of the church, Paul must 
have been earnestly desirous that it should be read by all. Whether he 
wished it to be read before all at their public meetings, or that all should 
have an opportunity of reading it privately, cannot be determined pre- 
cisely from the words* in ch. v. 217.+ : 


tles before him, and wished to write another after them in Paul’s name, would have shown 
himself as more of a slavish imitator. Baur finds something thoroughly un-Pauline in the 
circumstance that the churches in Judea are presented as a pattern to the Gentile Chris- 
tians ; especially since Paul could not have spoken of those persecutions without referring 
to himself as a chief partaker in the only ones which could here have been taken into con- 
sideration. So moreover, that extreme general hostile tone towards the Jews, which al- 
ludes to the odiwm generis humani cast upon the Jews, appears to Baur altogether un- 
Pauline. But if this had been interpolated by another person, it would be difficult to re- 
concile his being so hostilely disposed towards the Jews with his pointing out the churches 
in Judea as patterns for imitation. Only in a spirit so original and unfettered as Paul’s 
could both meet together. Now, the persecutions which the Christians in Judea had suf- 
fered at various times, and of which he might have been in part an eye-witness on his 
first visit to Jerusalem after his conversion, he held in fresh and lively remembrance. In 
this respect he could name no Gentile church as an object of imitation. How natural that 
he should here name the parent church, animated as he always was with the conviction 
that believing Jews and Gentiles were to be bound together in one Christian community! 
The recollection that at an earlier period he had been so violent a persecutor of the Chris- 
tians, could least of all prevent his so expressing himself; for, as he says, he had since 
been made a new creature, and all things had become new. Nor doI know how Paul 
could have delineated more strikingly, the ungodliness, the inhumanity, and the envy of 
the Jews towards the Gentiles, of which in just his last missionary journey he had had 
such frequent experience. The passage in which he represents the believers among the 
Gentiles as imitators of the primitive church in Judea, was a natural occasion for mention- 
ing that the same Jews had killed Jesus and the prophets, and had everywhere perse- 
cuted himself as a witness of the Christian truth by which the Gentiles also would partake 
of salvation. In the accidentally chosen expression é«diwfdvrwy may be traced the 
fresh recollection that he had been driven out from the cities where he preached the 
gospel, through the influence of the Jews who had instigated the Gentiles. Ata later pe- 
riod, when Paul was brought more into collision with Jewish Christians than with Jews 
simply, he had less occasion for so expressing himself. Criticism ought not merely to con- 
sider the Pauline epistles as a whole, but study them chronologically, and carefully dis- 
tinguish the various stages of Paul’s literary activity. In reference to peculiarities of 
style, turns of thought, and development of doctrine, a difference in them will indeed be 
perceptible, and it will be seen that the Epistles to the Thessalonians have exactly those 
characteristics which belong to the first stage, while his other epistles of which the genu- 
ineness has been disputed, have, on the contrary, the characteristic peculiarities of the last 
stage. 

* See also Coloss. iv. 16, 

+ This wish appears perfectly natural on the first occasion of writing to them, as in 
every letter which is intended to meet the wants of many members in a community, and I 
do not see in it the marks of an importance attributed to letter-writing not suitable to the 
times, nor with what propriety Baur could say that “this must have been written accord- 
ing to the views of an age which did not see in the letters of the apostle the natural me- 
dium of mental intercourse, but a sanctuary to be approached with all due reverence, so 
that their contents were to be known as accurately as possible, particularly by means of 
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After a time, Paul learned that the epistle had not attained its end ; 
that the enthusiastic tendency in the Thessalonian church had continued 
to increase. In his former epistle, he had considered it necessary to 
guard them against both extremes; to warn them against the entire 
suppression of free prophetic addresses, as well as against receiving 
every thing as divine which pretended to be so, without examination. 
The higher life was to be developed and expressed freely without harass- 
ing restrictions; but all claims to inspiration ought to be submitted to 
sober examination.* He must, therefore, have had cause to suspect dan- 
ger from this quarter, even had he not received more exact information. 
But he was subsequently informed, that persons had come forward in the 
church who professed to have received revelations to the effect that the 
appearance of the Lord was close at hand. They also endeavored to 
strengthen their assertions by distorting certain expressions of the apos- 
tle, which he had used during his residence at Thessalonica. But now 
since the epistle of Paul was so plainly opposed to the enthusiastic ten- 
dency which aimed at fixing the exact time of Christ’s second coming, 
one of the promoters of this error ventured so far as to forge another 
epistle in Paul’s name, which might serve to confirm this expectation, in 
which probably he took advantage of the circumstance, that the apostle 
in his first epistle had satisfied himself with urging what was of practi- 
cal importance without giving a decided opinion on the nearness or re- 
moteness of that great event.t Such forgeries were not at all uncom- 


public reading,” &c. This is indeed “not seeing the woods on account of the trees!” 
How naturally the words in ch. y. 27, are connected with the preceding request “ to greet 
all the brethren!” 

* Tt appears to me that 1 Thess. v. 21, altogether relates to what immediately precedes 
—“ prove all things in the communications of the prophets, and retain whatever is good ;” 
but in verse 22, he makes a transition to a general remark, ‘‘that they should keep them- 
selves at a distance from every kind of evil,” with which his prayer for the sanctification 
of the whole man (vy. 23) naturally connects itself. 

+ The passage in 2 Thess. ii. 2, might, it is true, be understood, as if only the statements 
in the first epistle had been misrepresented ; and it is certainly possible to imagine, that 
they had misapplied Paul’s comparison of a thief in the night, as if he expected the 
appearance of Christ to be an event close at hand, and only meant to say that the 
point of time could not be given more distinctly. But these words of Paul, however, 
would be more naturally understood of the forgery of a letter in hig name, and the manner 
in which he guards against similar forgeries, by a postscript in his own hand, favors this 
opinion. I cannot perceive the justness of Baur’s remark, p. 49, “‘ How could Paul ration- 
ally attach any weight to such a criterion of the genuineness of his epistle, which as soon 
as it was once known to be such, would be used so much the more for the purposes of 
forgery?” Paul’s Greek writing was probably not so easy to be imitated. Nor in the 
words doy extoroAg (iii. 17) can I find, with Baur, a mark of spuriousness. It by no 
means follows, that the author gave a false explanation of Paul’s custom to add something 
in his own handwriting to his epistles. If Paul had elsewhere added such closing words 
in autograph to testify his love to the church, yet he might have been led by the peculiar 
circumstances of this church to make use of them here as a criterion of its being his 
genuine epistle. Or he might first of all have been led with this view to make such a 
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mon in this century after the beginning of the Alexandrian period of 
literature, and their authors were very adroit in justifying such decep- 
tions for the purpose of giving currency to certain principles and 
opinions.* That something of this kind happened so early in the church 
at Thessalonica, while on the other hand we find no trace of it in the 
later epistles of Paul, is explained by the peculiar circumstances of that 
church, the excited state of its members, that one-sidedness of the Chris- 
tian spirit which directed its attention only to the future, that limitation 
of mental vision which did not take in the whole of Christianity, but 
gazed alone on the second advent. Such a one-sided religious interest 
might easily be seduced to call all means good which would gratify its 
indulgence. In later times Paul had far more to do with adversaries 
who disputed his apostolic authority than with false friends who sought 
to avail themselves of it for their own ends. His later false adherents 
were more sober, and free from the enthusiastic tendency of the Thessa- 
lonians. Thus everything is explained by a perfectly consistentand 
genuine historical impress, bearing marks of the peculiar cireumstances 
of this church. What purpose would it serve the author of a forged 
epistle to warn them of other epistles also forged in Paul’s name? This 
morbid tendency also operated injuriously in producing idleness, and a 
neglect of a person’s own affairs, united with a prying, intermeddling 
curiosity respecting the concerns of others. Paul, therefore, thought it 
necessary to write a second epistle to Thessalonica.t In this epistle, for 
the purpose of guarding them against the expectation of an immediate 
approach of that last decisive period, he directed their attention to the 
signs of the times which would precede it. The revelation of the evil 
that opposed itself to the kingdom of God, a self-idolatry excluding the 
worship of the living God, would first reach its utmost limit. Delu- 
sive errors, by a hypocritical show of godliness, and by extraordinary 
powers, apparently miraculous, would deceive those who had not fol- 
lowed the simple, unadulterated truth. The rejection of the True and 
the Divine would be punished by a subjection to falsehood. Those per- 
sons would be ensnared by the arts of deception, who, because they had 
suppressed the sense of truth in their hearts, deserved to be deceived, 


closing addition, and afterwards, when this view had been lost sight of, still on other ac- 
counts to have retained the practice. But he must have foreseen that he would have oc- 
casion to write several other letters to the churches. We are not at all justified in assert- 
ing that the greatest part of Paul’s correspondence has been handed down to us. 

* The Bishop Dionysius very much lamented the falsification of letters which he had 
written to various churches. Euseb. iv. 23. . 

+ He had at that time travelled from Corinth to Achaia, and founded other churches. 
Already he had sustained many conflicts with the enemies of the gospel; he had occasion 
to request the intercessory prayers of the churches, that he might be delivered from the 
machinations of evil-minded men; for such were not wanting, who were unsusceptible of 
receiving the gospel; 2 Thess. iii. 2. This reminds us of the above-mentioned accusations 
made by the Jews against Paul, 
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and by their own criminality had prepared themselves for all the decep- 
tions of falsehood. Then would Christ appear, in order by his victori- 
ous divine power to destroy the kingdom of evil after it had attained its 
widest extension, and to consummate the kingdom of God. <As signs 
similar to those which prognosticate the last decisive and most triumph- 
ant epoch, are repeated in all the great epochs of the kingdom of God, 
as it advances victoriously in conflict with the kingdom of evil, Paul 
might believe that he recognised in many signs of his own time, the com- 
mencement of the final epoch. By the light of the divine Spirit, and ac- 
cording to the intimations of Christ* himself, he discerned the general 
law of the development of the kingdom of Christ, which is applicable to 
all the great epochs down to the very last,t but he was not aware that 
similar phenomena must often recur until the arrival of the final crisis.{ 

Thus Paul labored during another half-year for the spread of Chris- 
tianity in these parts, and then concluded that second period of his minis- 
try among the heathen which began with the second missionary journey. 
We are now arrived at a resting-place, from which we shall proceed to 
a new period in his ministry, and in the history of the propagation of 
the gospel among the Gentiles. 


* See Life of Christ, pp. 317, 367. 

+ But in the signs of this last epoch which are specially noticed in this epistle, we find 
proofs of their proceeding from this period of the apostolic age, rather than from a later 
time. At a later period, the specification of heresies as omens of the approach of Anti- 
christ would certainly not have been wanting. 

${ When persons have attempted to determine with exactness the signs of the times 
given by Paul, they have failed in many points. In the first place, they have sought, in 
later ages, for the appearances which the apostle specifies, while he refers to appearances 
in his own age, or to those which they seemed to forbode. In other important periods, 
which preceded remarkable epochs for the development of the kingdom of Christ, signs 
might be found indeed, similar to those which Paul has here described. Still we should 
not be justified in saying that these signs in this particular form were consciously present 
to Paul’s mind. And thus we should fall into error, if, in a one-sided way, we expected to 
find what is anti-Christian only in manifestations of one special kind in the history of the 
church, instead of recognising a Christian truth lying at the basis of such manifestations and 
finding in other appearances also the same anti-Christian spirit by which the Christian 
principle was here disturbed, and at last wholly obscured. When too, these signs have been 
looked for in the actual situation of the apostle, the defectiveness of our knowledge of his 
situation, and of the peculiar views of his times, has been forgotten. Or instead of esti- 
mating the great views respecting the development of the kingdom of God, which the 
apostle here unfolds, according to their essential ideas, the kernel has been thrown away, 
and the shell retained, and they haye been compared with the Jewish fables respecting 
Antichrist, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL’S JOURNEY TO ANTIOCH, AND HIS RENEWED MIS- 
SIONARY LABORS AMONG THE HEATHEN. 


Arter Paul had labored during another half-year for the establish- 
ment of the Christian church in Corinth and Achaia, he resolved, before 
attempting to form new churches among the heathen, to visit once more 
that city which had been hitherto the metropolis of the Christian-Gen- 
tile world, Antioch, where possibly he had arranged a meeting with other 
publishers of the gospel. This was no doubt the principal, but probably 
not the only object of his journey. He felt it to be very important to 
prevent the outbreak of a division between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians, and to take away from the Jews and Jewish Christians 
every even apparent ground for their accusation, that he was an enemy 
of their nation and of the religion of their fathers. On this account, he 
resolved to revisit at the same time the metropolis of Judaism, in order 
publicly to express his gratitude to the God of his fathers in the temple 
at Jerusalem,* according to a form much approved by the Jews, and 
thus practically to refute these imputations. There was at that time 
among the Jews a religious custom, arising most probably from a modi- 
fication of the Nazarite vow, for those who had been visited with sick- 
ness or any other great calamity to vow, that if they were restored, they 
would bring a thank-offering to Jehovah in the temple, would abstain 
from wine for thirty days, and would shave their heads.t Paul had 


* If it had been of so much importance to the author of the Acts for his apologetical 
or conciliatory purpose, as Baur maintains, to notice Paul’s journeys to the feasts at Jeru- 
salem, why should he allude so slightly to the journey of which we are here speaking, 
(xviii. 18, 22,) so that it has given occasion to moot the question, whether he actually 
visited Jerusalem at that time? Here, certainly, nothing is less shown than such a pur- 
pose, Baur assumes, (p. 194,) that the words which are favorable to his opinion (xviii. 
21,) are decidedly genuine, though, to say the least, they are very suspicious. But these 
words, even admitting them to be genuine, by no means prove such a purpose in the 
Acts, and contain nothing irreconcilable with the Pauline point of view: for all turns upon 
the question, how the necessity he speaks of is to be understood? and of this nothing 
more is said. 

+ Josephus, de Bello Jud. ii. 15, rode yap 7} vécw kararovovmsvoug 7 Tio GAAatc 
dvdyKate EOo¢g ebyeofar mpd 2’ huepOv, He droddcew péAdotev Ovoiac, oivov te ddéFecBar 
kal Evpyoacbat tac Kéuac. It appears to me quite necessary to change the aorist in the 
last clause into the future fupyoecHar; and I would translate the passage thus— they 
were accustomed to vow that they would refrain from wine and shave their hair thirty 
days before the presentation of the offering.” From comparing this with the Nazarite 
vow, we might indeed conclude that the shaving of the hair took place at the end of thirty 
days, as Meyer thinks in his commentary; but the words of Josephus do not agree with 
this supposition, for we cannot be allowed to interpolate another period before the Evpjaec- 
Gat, ‘and at the end of these thirty days.” Also what follows in Josephus is opposed 
to it, and Paul’s shaving his hair several weeks before his arrival at Jerusalem, will not 
harmonize with such a supposition. 
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probably resolved, on the occasion of his deliverance from some danger 
during his last residence at Corinth, or on his journey from that city,* 
publicly to express his grateful acknowledgments in the temple at Jeru- 
salem. The form of his doing this was in itself a matter of indifference, 
and in the spirit of Christian wisdom, he felt no scruple to become in 
respeet of form, to the Jews a Jew, or to the Gentiles a Gentile. When 
he was on the point of sailing with Aquila to Lesser Asia from Cen- 
chreea, he began the fulfilment of his vow.+ He left his companion with 
his wife behind at Ephesus, whither he promised to return, and hastened 
to Jerusalem, where he visited the church, and presented his offering in 
the temple.{ He then travelled to Antioch, where he stayed a long 


* From how many dangers he was rescued, and how much would be required to com- 
plete the narrative given in the Acts, we learn from 2 Cor. xi. 26, 27. 

t+ Unnecessary difficulties have been raised respecting Acts xviii. 18. Paul, in the 
18th verse, and in those immediately following, is the only subject; and the words relating 
to Aquila and Priscilla are merely parenthetical. All that is here said must therefore be 
referred to Paul and not to Aquila, who is mentioned only incidentally. . Schneckenbur- 
ger, in his work on the Acts, p. 66, finds a reason for mentioning such an unimportant 
circumstance respecting a subordinate person in this, that a short notice of a man, who for 
half a year lived in. the same house as Paul, would serve as an indirect justification of the 
apostle against the accusations of his Judaizing opponents: but this is connected with the 
whole hypothesis, of which, for reasons already given, I cannot approve. Besides, Aquila 
could not have taken such a vow, because he did not travel to Jerusalem, where the offer- 
ing must be presented. It might, therefore, be supposed that he had made a vow of 
another kind, that he would not allow his hair to be cut till he had left Corinth in safety, 
like the Jews who bound themselves by a vow to do or not to do something, as, for exam- 
ple, not to take food till they had accomplished what they wished; compare Acts xxiii 
14, and the legends from the EjayyéAvov xa ‘EBpaiovc, in Jerome de v. i. c. ii. But such 
unmeaning folly no one can attribute to Aquila. And Luke would hardly have related 
any thing so insignificant of Aquila, who was not the hero of his narrative. But Meyer 
thinks he has found a special proof that this relates not to Paul but to Aquila, because, 
in Acts xviii, 18, the name of Priscilla is mentioned, not as it is in v. 2 and 26, and con- 
trary to the usage of antiquity, with a design to make the referenge to Aquila more pointed. 
We might allow some weight to this consideration, if we did not find the same arrange- 
ment of the names in Rom. xvi. 3, and 2 Tim, iv. 19. We shall find a common ground of 
explanation for what appears a striking deviation from the customs of antiquity in the fact, 
that although Priscilla was not a public instructress, which would have been contrary to 
the laws of the church, yet she was distinguished even more than her husband for her 
Christian knowledge, and her zeal for the promotion of the kingdom of God; that in this 
respect Paul stood in a more intimate relation, a closer alliance of spirit to her, as Bleek 
has suggested in his Introduction to the Epistle to the Hebrews, p. 422. And thus we 
find in this undesigned departure from the prevailing usage, on a point so unimportant in 
itself, an indication of the higher dignity conferred so directly by Christianity on the 
female sex. 

$ The words in Acts xviii. 21, cannot prove that Paul travelled to Jerusalem, for the 
original expression only makes it highly probable; “I will return to you again, God wil- 
ling ;” and all the rest is only a gloss. If therefore, we do not find the journey to Jeru- 
salem indicated in the “‘gone up,” dvaBdc, and “ went down,” «aré3n, of v. 22, we must 
assume that Paul on this jourhey came only as far as Antioch, and not to Jerusalem, and 
then the interpretation of Acts xviii, 18, given in the text, must be abandoned. It is also 
remarkable that Luke, in referring to Paul's sojourn at Jerusalem, should mention only his 
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time, and met with Barnabas, and other friends and former associates 
in publishing the gospel. The apostle Peter also joined the company of 
preachers of the gospel here assembled :—Jewish and heathen Christians, 
and apostles of the Jews and of the Gentiles, united in true Christian 
fellowship with one another, in accordance with the spirit of the resolu- 
tions adopted by the council at Jerusalem. 

But this beautiful unanimity was disturbed by certain Judaizing zealots, 
who came from Jerusalem probably with an evil design, since what they 
had heard of the free publication of the gospel among the heathen was 
offensive to their contracted feelings. For a considerable time the phar- 
isaically-minded Jewish Christians appeared to have been silenced by the 
apostolic decisions, but they could not be induced to give up their oppo- 
sition, so closely connected with their narrow, exclusively Jewish mode 
of thinking, to a completely free and independent gospel. The constant 
enlargement of Paul’s sphere of labor among the heathen, of which they 
became more fully aware by his journeys to Jerusalem and Antioch, 
excited afresh their suspicion and jealousy. Though they professed to 
be delegates sent by James from Jerusalem,* it by no means follows that 
they were justified in so doing; for before this time such Jadaizers had 
falsely assumed a similar character. These persons were disposed not to 
acknowledge the uncircumcised Gentile Christians, who observed no part 
of the Mosaic ceremonial law, as genuine Christian brethren, as brethren 
in the faith, endowed with privileges equal to their own in the kingdom 
of the Messiah. Since they looked upon them as still unclean, they refused 
to eat with them. The same Peter who had at first asserted so emphat- 
ically the equal rights of the Gentile Christians, and afterwards at the 
last apostolic convention had so strenuously defended them, now allowed 
himself to be carried away by a regard to his countrymen, and for the 
moment was faithless to his principles. We here recognise the old 
nature of Peter, which, though conquered by the spirit of the gospel, 
was still active, and*on some occasions regained the ascendency — the 
same Peter who, after he had borne the most impressive testimony to the 


saluting the church, and say nothing of the presentation of his offering at the temple; and 
that James, who afterwards, on Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, advised him to a similar line 
of conduct, should not have appealed to the example now given of his accommodation to 
the feelings of the Jews. But Luke is never to be regarded as the author of a history com 
plete in all its parts, but simply as a writer who, without historical art, put together what he 
heard and saw, or what became known to him by the reports of others. Hence he narrates 
several less important circumstances, and passes over those which would be more impor- 
tant for maintaining the connexion of the history. Also, to a reader familiar with Jewish 
customs, it might be sufficiently clear that Paul, according to what is mentioned in xviii. 
18, must have brought an offering to Jerusalem. At all events, if we wish to refer v. 22 
only to Czesarea, the dva@d¢ must be superfluous, and the xatéBy would not suit the geo- 
graphical relation of Caesarea to Antioch. 

* This is not necessarily contained in the words, “certain ones from James,” rivtc dd 
‘laxoBov, which may simply mean that these persons belonged to the church at Jerusalem, 
over which James presided. 
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Redeemer, at the sight of danger for an instant denied him. The exam- 
ple of an apostle whose character stood so high, influenced other Chris- 
tians of Jewish descent, so that even Barnabas ceased to hold inter- 
course with Gentile Christians. Paul, who condemned what was evil, 
without respect to persons, called it an act of hypocrisy. He alone re- 
mained faithful to his principles, and in the presence of all administered 
a severe reprimand to Peter, and laid open the inconsistency of his con- 
duct. ‘“ Why, if thou thyself,” he said, “although thou art a Jew, hast 
no scruple to live as a Gentile with the Gentiles, why wilt thou force the 
Gentiles to become Jews? We are born Jews—we, if the Jews are 
right in their pretensions, were not sinners like the Gentiles, but clean 
and holy as born citizens of the theocratic nation. But by our own 
course of conduct, we express our contrary conviction. With all our 
observance of the law, we have acknowledged ourselves to be sinners 
who are in need of justification as well as others, well knowing that by 
works, such as the law is able to produce,* no man can be justified 
before God; but justification can only be attained by faith in Christ, and 
having been convinced of this, we have sought it by him alone. But 
this conviction we contradict, if we seek again for justification by the 
works of the law. We, therefore, present ourselves again as sinners + 
needing justification; and Christ, instead of justifying us from sin, has 
deprived us of the only means of justification, and led us into sin, if it be 
sin to consider ourselves freed from the law. Far be this from us.” 


* We may here notice briefly what will be more fully developed when we come to 
treat of the Apostolic Doctrine, that Paul by épyoce vduov understands works which a com- 
pulsory, threatening law may force a man to perform in the absence of a holy disposition. 
The idea comprehends the mere outward fulfilling of the law, and has reference to the 
moral as well as ritual law. Both these, which are so closely connected in Judaism, 
maittain their real importance only as an expression of the truly pious disposition of 
dixatoobvy. Reference to the moral or the ritual law predominates only according to the 
varied antithesis of idea. In this passage a special reference is made to the ritual. 

+ The words, Gal. ii. 18, “If what I have destroyed (the Mosaic law) I build up again 
(like Peter, who had practically testified again to the universal obligation of the Mosaic 
law) I must look upon myself as a transgressor of the law, as a sinner.” - (Paul here sup- 
poses Peter to express the conviction that he had done wrong in departing from the law; 
that he was guilty of transgressing a law that was still binding.) I cannot perfectly agree 
with Riickert’s exposition, which makes these words to be used by Paul in reference to 
himself, For this general proposition would not be correct, ‘‘ Whoever builds up again 
what he has pulled down pursues a wrong course.’ If he had done wrong in pulling 
down, he would do right in building up what had been pulled down; and even the oppo- 
nents of Paul maintained the first, they could not, therefore, be affected by that proposi- 
tion, and the logical Paul would have taken good care not to express it. 

¢ Paul’s reprimand of Peter (Gal. ii.) appears to reach only as far as the eighteenth 
verse, excl. What follows, by the transition from the plural to the singular, and by the 
“ for” yap, is shown to be a commentary by Paul on some expressions, which, uttered in 
the warmth of feeling, might be somewhat obscure, and is evidently not a continuation of 
his address. As to the date of this interview with Peter, we readily allow that we can- 
not attain to absolute certainty. Paul himself narrates the occurrence immediately after 
speaking of that journey to Jerusalem, which we found reasons for considering as his 
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If we fix this controversy of Paul and Peter,* which as the following 
history shows, produced no permanent separation between them, exactly 
at this period, it will throw much light on the connexion of events. Till 
now the pacification concluded at Jerusalem between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians had been maintained inviolate. Till now Paul had 
had to contend only with Jewish opponents, not with Judaizers, in the 
churches of Gentile Christians; but now the opposition between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, which the apostolic resolutions had re- 
pressed, again made its appearance. As in this capital of Gentile Chris- 
tianity, which formed the central point of Christian missions, the con- 
troversy first arose, so exactly in the same spot it broke forth afresh, 
notwithstanding the measures taken by the apostles to settle it; and 
having once been renewed, it spread itself through all the churches 
where there was a mixture of Jews and Gentiles. Here Paul had first 
to combat that party, whose agents afterwards persecuted him in every 
scene of his labors. It might at first appear strange that this division 
should break out exactly at that time; at the very time when the man- 
ner in which Paul had just appeared at Jerusalem, having become to the 
Jews a Jew, might have served to make a more favorable impression on 
the minds of those Christians who were still attached to Judaism. But 
although it might thus operate on the more moderate among them, yet 
the event showed that, on the fanatical zealots, whose principles were too 
antagonistic to admit of their being reconciled to him, it produced quite 


third. And accordingly, we might suppose that this event followed the apostolic conven- 
tion at Jerusalem. And certainly many persons might have been induced, by the report 
of what had taken place among the Gentile Christians (which to Jewish Christians must 
have appeared so very extraordinary), to resort to the assembly of the Gentile Christians 
at Antioch, partly to be witnesses of the novel transactions, and partly out of suspicion. 
According to what we have before remarked, it is not impossible that these Judaizers, 
soon after the resolutions for acknowledging the equal rights of Gentile Christians were 
passed, became unfaithful to them, because they explained them differently Tom their 
original intention. But there is greater probability that these events did not immediately 
succeed the issuing of those resolutions. It is by no means evident that Paul, in this pas- 
sage of the Epistle to the Galatians, intended to observe chronological exactness. He 
rather appears to be speaking of an event which was quite fresh in his memory, and had 
happened only a short time before. Besides the two suppositions here mentioned, a third 
is possible, which has been advocated by Hug and Sneckenburger; namely, that this 
event took place before the apostolic convention. But though Paul here follows no strict 
chronological order, yet it is difficult to believe that he would not place the narrative of 
an event, so closely connected with the controversies which gave occasion to his confer- 
ences with the apostles at Jerusalem, at the beginning, instead of letting it follow as sup- 
plementary. 

* Confessedly a mistaken reverence for the apostle led many persons in the ancient 
(especially the eastern) church to a very unnatural view of this controversy. In order 
that no fault might be found with Peter’s course, they adopted the notion that Peter and 
Paul had an understanding with one another; that both—the one for the advantage of 
the Jews, the other for the advantage of the Gentile Christians—committed an officioswm 
mendacium. Augustin, in his Hpistle to Jerome, and in his book De Mendacio, has ad- 
mirably combated this prejudice, and the false interpretation founded upon it. 
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an opposite effect. The man who had spoken so freely of the law, who 
had always so strenuously maintained the equal rank of the uncircum- 
cised Gentile Christians with the Jewish Christians, who had been con- 
demned by them as a despiser of the law, this man, they thought, had 
no right to represent himself as one of the believing Jewish people. 
They well knew how to make use of what he had done at Jerusalem to 
his disadvantage; and by representing his actions in a false light, they 
accused him of inconsistency, and of artfully attempting to flatter the 
Gentile Christians. 

The influence of this party'soon extended itself through the churches 
in Galatia and Achaia. It is true that Paul, when, after leaving his 
friends at Antioch, he visited once more the churches in Phrygia and 
Galatia on his way to Ephesus, whither he had promised to come on his 
return, observed no striking change among them.* But still, he re- 


* He expresses to the Galatian churches his astonishment that they had deserted, so 
soon after his departure, the evangelical doctrine for which they had before shown so 
much zeal, Gal. i. 6. As several modern writers (particularly Riickert) have maintained 
it as beyond dispute, that Paul, during his second residence among the Galatian churches, 
had to oppose their tendency to Judaism, we must examine more closely the grounds of 
this assertion. As to Gal. i. 9, I cannot acknowledge as decisive the reason alleged by 
Riickert, Usteri, and Schott, against these words being an impassioned asseveration of the 
sentiment in the preceding verse, and therefore of their relating to what he had said when 
last with them. Why might it not be a reference to what was written before, like Eph. 
iii. 3; 2 Cor. vii. 2? For that what he refers to in both these passages is rather more 
distant, makes no difference in the form of the expression. But if these words must refer 
to something said by Paul at an earlier period, yet the consequence which Rickert be- 
lieves may be drawn from them, does not follow; for though Paul had no cause to be dis- 
satisfied with the church itself, yet after what he had experienced at Antioch, added to 
the earlier leaning of a part of the church to Judaism, he might have considered it neces- 
sary to charge it upon them most impressively, that under whatever name, however re- 
vered, another doctrine might be announced to them, than that which he had preached, it 
would deserve no credit, but must be anti-Christian. Although Gal. y. 21 certainly 
refers to something said by the apostle at an earlier period, yet nothing further can be 
concluded from it; for in every church he must have held it very necessary to make it ap- 
parent that men would only grossly flatter themselves if they imagined that they could enter 
the kingdom of heaven without a complete change of heart and conduct, 1 Thess. iy, 6. 
Eph. v. 5, 6. The words in Gal. v. 2,3 must be thus understood, “ As I said, that whoever 
allows himself to be circumcised, renounces his fellowship with Christ, so I testify to such an 
one again, that he is bound to fulfil the whole law.” Evidently, the second and third verses 
relate to one another; the thoughts are correlative. If Paul intended to remind the Gala- 
tians of warnings he had given them by word of mouth, why did he not insert the mad 
in verse 2, since what is there expressed forms the leading thought, and requires the 
strongest emphasis to be laid upon it? Nor in the fact, that without any preparation, as 
in his other epistles, he opens this with such vehement rebuke, can I with Riickert find a 
proof that during his former residence among these churches he had detected the Judaiz- 
ing tendency among them, and was forced to involve them all in blame, in order to bring 
them back to the right path. This very peculiarity in the tone with which the epistle 
begins may be easily explained, if we suppose that having during his visit perceived no 
departure from the doctrine announced to them, and having warned them beforehand of 
the artifices of the Judaizers, the sudden information of the effect produced among them 
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marked, that these Judaizing teachers sought to gain an entrance into 
the churches, that they affected great zeal for their spiritual welfare— 
for the attainment of the Gentiles to the full enjoyment of the privileges 
and benefits of the Messiah’s kingdom; and that they strove to imbue 
them with the false notion, that unless they allowed themselves to be 
circumcised, they could not stand on a level with the Jewish Christians. 
Still he had cause to be satisfied with the manner in which they main- 
tained their Christian freedom against these persons, Gal. iv. 18. And 
he sought only to confirm them still more in this Christian mode of 
thinking and acting, while he endeavored to impress on their hearts 
afresh the lesson that, independently of any legal observance, salvation 
could be obtained only by faith in Christ, and earnestly put them on 
their guard against everything which opposed or detracted from this 
truth. This was interpreted by his Judaizing opponents, who were 
wont to misrepresent all his actions and words, and in every way to 
infuse distrust of him, as if he had grudged the Galatians those higher 
privileges which they might have obtained by the reception of Judaism, 
Gal. iv. 16. 

Paul now chose as the scene of his labors for the spread of the gos- 
pel, the centre of intercourse and traflic for a large part of Asia, the city 
of Ephesus, the most considerable place of commerce on this side of the 
Taurus. But here also was a central point for mental intercourse; so 
that no sooner was Christianity introduced, than it was exposed to new 
conflicts with foreign tendencies of the religious spirit, which either 
directly counteracted the new divine element, or threatened to adulterate 
it. Here was the seat of heathen magic, which originally proceeded 
from the mystic worship of Artemis,* and here also the Jewish magic, 
connecting itself with the heathenish, sought to find entrance. The spirit 
of the times, dissatisfied with all the existing religions, and eager after 
something new, was favorable to all such religious arts. 

After Paul had preached the gospel for dice months in the syna- 
gogue, he was induced, by the unfriendly disposition manifested by a 
part of the Jews, to turn his attention to the Gentiles, and met his 


by this class of persons would now more painfully surprise, more violently affect him; 
and the whole epistle bears the marks of such an impresssion on his mind. Whichever 
among the conflicting interpretations of the words in ch. iv. 18 may be taken, this much 
is evident, that Paul wished that they would act during his absence as they had done during 
his presence. And this he surely could not have said, if already, during his former resi- 
dence, they had given him such cause for dissatisfaction. It is arbitrary to refer this only 
to his first residence among them. Had he during that residence noticed such things 
among them, he would also have felt that “doubt,” dopia, in reference to them, he would 
have perceived the necessity of “changing his voice,” dAAd&ac tiv dwvAv, and have al- 
ready made use of this new mode of treatment, v. 20. 

* Tn the unintelligible, enigmatical words on her statue, higher mysteries were sought 
and a special magical power ascribed to them, see Clem. Strom. v. 568, and according to 
these, forms of incantation were constructed, which were supposed to possess great effi- 
cacy, the so-called ’"E¢éova ypduuata. Plutarch. Symposiae. vii. y. 
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hearers daily in a school belonging to one of their number, a rhetorician, 
named Tyrannus. It was most important that the divine power which 
accompanied the promulgation of the gospel should manifest itself in 
some striking manner, in opposition to the magic so prevalent here,— 
which by its apparently great effects deceived and captivated many,—in 
order to rescue men from these arts of deception, and prepare their 
hearts to receive the truth. And though a carnal “ seeking after signs ” 
might have tempted men (like the Goés Simon) to cleave solely to the 
sensible phenomena in which the power of the divine was manifested, 
and to regard Christianity itself as a new and higher kind of magic, a 
most powerful counteraction against such a temptation proceeded from 
the essential nature of Christianity, when it really found an entrance into 
the heart. One remarkable occurrence which took place at this time 
also greatly contributed to set in the clearest light the opposition which 
Christianity presented to all such arts of jugglery. A number of Jew- 
ish Goéte frequented these parts, who pretended that they could expel 
evil spirits from possessed persons by means of incantations, fumigations, 
the use of certain herbs, and other arts, which they had derived from 
King Solomon ;* and these people could at times, whether by great dex- 
terity in deceiving the senses, or by availing themselves of certain pow- 
ers of nature unknown to others, or by the influence of an excited imag- 
ination,} produce apparently great effects, though none which really 
promoted the welfare of mankind.{ When these Jewish Goéte beheld 
the effects which Paul produced by calling on the name of Jesus, they 
also attempted to make use of it as a magical formula for the exorcism 
of evil spirits. The unhappy consequences of this attempt (Acts xix. 
15,) made a powerful impression on many, who, as it appeared, had cer- 
tainly been moved by the miraculous operations of the apostle, so far as to 
acknowledge Jesus as the author of divine powers in men, but imagined 
that these powers could be employed in the services of their sinful prac- 
tices, and in connexion with their vain magical arts. But terrified by 
the disaster to which we have referred, they now came to the apostle, 
and professed repentance for their sinful course, and declared their reso- 
lution to forsake it. Books full of magical formule, which amounted in 
value to more than “fifty pieces of silver,” were brought together and 
publicly burnt. This triumph of the gospel over all kinds of delusion 
and arts of deception was often repeated. 

Ephesus was a noted rendezvous for men of various kinds of religious 
belief, who flocked hither from various parts of the east, and thus were 
brought under the influence of Christianity ; amongst others, Paul here 


* See Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. f 311, ed. Colon. 

+ See an example in Josephus, how by such operations the Roman army and the Em- 
peror Vespasian were filled with amazement.—Anitig. viii. 2. 

{ The cures they performed were sometimes followed by still greater evils, as Christ 
himself intimates would be the case; Luke xi. 23. See also Life of Christ, pp. 151, 241. 
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met with twelve disciples of John the Baptist ;* the individual who was 
commissioned by God to prepare for the appearance of the Redeemer 
among his nation and contemporaries ; but, as was usual with the pre- 
paratory manifestations of the kingdom of God, different effects were 
produced according to the different susceptibility of his hearers. There 
were those of his disciples who, following his directions, attained to a 
living faith in the Redeemer, and some of whom became apostles ; others 
only attained a very defective knowledge of the person and doctrine of 
Christ; others again, not imbibing the spirit of their master, held fast 
their former prejudices, and assumed a hostile attitude towards Chris- 
tianity ; probably the first germ of such an opposition appeared at this 
time and from it was formed the sect of the disciples of John, which 
continued to exist in a later age. Those disciples of John whom Paul 
met at Ephesus, belonged to the second of these classes. Whether they 
had become the disciples of John himself in Palestine and received bap- 
tism from him, or whether they had been won over to his doctrine by 
means of his disciples in other parts, (which would serve to prove that 


* The appearance of these disciples of John at Ephesus bears the impress of historical 
truth, whether we regard the account itself, or compare it with what we know from other 
sources to have been the position of John and his disciples in reference to the various 
tendencies of the age. The obscurity that attaches to the narrative of these disciples 
cannot be taken as a mark of the unhistorical; it belongs rather to the peculiarities of 
that uncertain transitional stage which was the result of a mixture of impressions respect- 
ing John the Baptist with the .scattered accounts received of Christ. No man can form 
an image with clear and distinct outlines, out of misty, indistinct phenomena The 
deficiency is not to be attributed to the historian, but is owing to the peculiar character of 
historical development at such a period. Instead of our being able to detect an imagina- 
tive subjective element, an artistic attempt at historical composition, in this representation, 
we find, on the contrary, nothing more than the raw material of facts, and miss entirely 
the historic art of genetic pragmatism. But criticism after the newest fashion professes to 
have discovered a trickery here which will account for everything. The historical basis 
is only this, that Apollos, who had been converted to Christianity from the school of the 
Alexandrine Jews, in consequence of his Alexandrian education had already acquired 
a more liberal conception of Christianity. He had occupied a solitary, isolated position 
between the Paulinians and the Judaizers, until by means of Aquila and Priscilla he had 
become better acquainted with the Paulinian doctrine, and had been induced to connect 
himself with the Paulinian party. Such was the origin of the fiction which made Apollos 
one of John’s disciples, who was first instructed in Christianity by Aquila and Priscilla. 
This would not have happened, if the author of the Acts had not needed the disciples of 
John for his machinery. For surely Paul, as well as Peter, should acquire distinction 
from the magical effect of the imposition of his hands on persons of different religious 
convictions, who, on passing over to Christianity should thus be made partakers of pre- 
tended higher spiritual gifts. This had already taken place among the Jews, Samari- 
tans, and Gentiles; only the disciples of John were left, and these therefore must also 
serve as a foil, in order that the same fabrication which at an earlier period had pro- 
cured such honor for Peter in the family of Cornelius, might now among John’s disciples, 
in a corresponding manner glorify Paul, who was not to be regarded as inferior to his 
fellow-apostle. Whoever can satisfy himself with this unnatural tissue of plan-making so 
wholly opposed to the impression which such a book must make upon every unpetverted 
mind—is welcome to do so! 
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John’s disciples aimed at forming a separate community which neces- 
sarily would soon assume a jealous and hostile position toward Chris- 
tianity on its first rapid spread) at all events, they had accepted the little 
they had heard of the person and doctrine of Jesus as the Messiah, to 
whom John pointed his followers, and considered themselves justified in 
professing to be Christians* like others. Paul believed that he should 
find them such; but, on further conversation with them, it appeared that 
they understood nothing of the power of the glorified Saviour, and of 
the communication of divine life through him,—that they knew nothing ~ 
of a Holy Spirit. Paul then imparted to them more accurate instruction 
on the relation between the ministry of John and that of Christ, between 
the baptism of John and the baptism which would initiate them into com- 
munion with Christ, and into a participation of the divine life that pro- 
ceeded from him. After that, he baptized them in the name of Christ, 
with the usual consecration by the sign of the laying-on of hands and the 
accompanying prayer; and their reception into Christian fellowship was 
sealed by the usual manifestations of Christian inspiration.+ 

Paul’s residence at Ephesus was not only of considerable importance 
for the spread of Christianity throughout Asia Minor, for which object 
he incessantly labored either by undertaking journeys himself, or by 
means of disciples whom he sent out as missionaries; but it was also a 
great advantage for the churches that were already formed in this region, 
as from this central point of intercourse he could most easily receive in- 


* The name paéyral, Acts xix. 1, without any other designation, can certainly be 
understood only of the disciples of Jesus; and the manner in which Paul addressed them 
implies that they were considered Christians. 

+ Whoever is capable of transporting himself into the apostolic age, will assuredly 
not fail to perceive the historical impress in this narrative, and will not attempt with Baur 
to regard the “ prophesying” and ‘speaking with tongues ” as merely mythical desigua- 
tions for the impartation of the Holy Spirit through Christianity. The phenomena of the 
higher life are wont to wear peculiar marks in different ages. Thus the phenomena of 
whose qualities we have already spoken belong to the peculiar marks of the inspiration 
proceeding from the new divine life when it took possession of men’s souls. There are 
not wanting analogies in history of general religious awakenings or “revivals,” though 
we need not, therefore, overlook the difference in reference to the greater or less purity 
in the development of the divine life. Nor is there any occasion whatever for attributing 
a magical effect to baptism or the laying on of hands; but we must only regard these 
as individual points in the connexion of the whole, and related to the entire preceding 
spiritual operation on the minds of the disciples of John. Have we not then, here, 
perfectly definite historical marks which exclude everything mythical? Does not the 
First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians refer to such phenomena which everywhere 
accompanied the development of the Christian life? Does not Paul appeal to operations 
of the Pneuma among the Galatian churches (Gal. iii, 2, 5.) which distinguished the 
new creation of faith from the old legal state, and does he not recount, moreover, the 
“miracles,” duvduecc, which were efficacious among the Galatians? We well know, 
indeed, that the communication of the Spirit contains more than this in itself, but still 
these marks are not excluded. Those phenomena, so far from belonging to the depart- 
ment of the mythical, rather necessarily belong to the historical image of this memorable 
age. 
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telligence from all quarters, and, by means of letters or messengers, could 
attend to their religious and moral condition, as the necessities of the 
churches might require. His anxiety for these his spiritual children 
always accompanied him; he often reminded them that he remembered 
them daily in his prayers with thanksgiving and intercession ; thus he 
assured the Corinthians, in the overflowing of his love, that he bore 
them continually in his heart; and vividly depicted his daily care 
for all the churches he had founded by his touching interrogations, 
“Who is weak in faith and I am not weak? Who meets with a 
stumbling-block and I am not disturbed even more than himself?” 2 
Cor. xi. 29. ; 

Cases of the latter kind must often have excited the grief of the apos- 
tle; for as the Christian faith gradually gained the ascendency and af- 
fected the general tone of thinking in society, new views of life in gen- 
eral, and a new mode of feeling, were formed in the Gentile world; and 
in opposition to the immoral licentiousness of heathenism, which men 
were led to renounce by the new principles of the Christian life, an 
anxiously legal and Jewish mode of thinking, which burdened the con- 
duct with numberless restraints, was likely to find entrance among them, 
and must have disturbed the minds of many who had not attained 
settled Christian convictions. . 

Probably it was soon after his arrival at Ephesus that Paul received 
the information respecting the state of the Galatian churches which 
awakened his fears. During his last residence among them, he had per- 
ceived the machinations of a Judaizing party, which were likely to injure 
the purity of the Christian faith and the freedom of the Christian spirit. 
He was aware of the danger which threatened from this quarter, and 
had taken measures to counteract it; he was not succeseful, however, 
in averting the approaching storm, as he now experienced to his great 
SOrTOW. 

The adversaries whom he had here to contend with were unwilling 
to acknowledge his apostolic authority, because he had not been in- 
structed and called to the apostleship immediately by Christ himself; 
they maintained that all preaching of the gospel must rest on the author- 
ity of the apostles who were appointed by Christ himself; they en- 
deavored to detect a contrariety between the doctrine of Paul.and the 
doctrine of the apostles, who had allowed the observance of the law in 
their churches, and in consequence accused him of a departure from the 
pure doctrine of Christ. They could also appeal to the fact, that he re- 
presented himself when among the Jews as a Jew observing the 
law, and therefore, when he taught otherwise among the Gentiles, he : 
could only do it in order to flatter them, to the injury of their true in- 
terest. 

Although the anti-Pauline tendency in the Galatian churches was con- 
nected with that party which had its principal seat in Palestine, yet per- 
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sons who proceeded from the midst of the Gentile Christians,* and had 
submitted to circumcision, acted here principally as the organs of this 
party, and exercised the greatest influence, To such the words of Paul 
in Gal. vi. 13 must relate; that even those who were circumcised, or 
wished to be so, did not themselves observe the law. These must have 
been originally Gentiles, and, on this supposition, it is less difficult to un- 
derstand, how he could say of them that they themselves did not observe 
the law; for to persons who had grown up in heathenism, it could not 
be so easy a matter to practise the complete round of Jewish observ- 
ances. But, as is most generally the case with proselytes, they were 
peculiarly zealous for the party to which, notwithstanding their Gre- 
cian descent, they had devoted themselves, and their influence with 
their countrymen was far more dangerous than that of the Jewish false 


teachers. 

Such a mixture of Judaism and Christianity threatened to destroy 
the whole substance of Christianity, and to substitute a Jewish ceremo- 
nial service in the place of a genuine Christian conversion proceeding 
from a living faith; and the danger which thus threatened the divine 
work made a deep impression on the apostles. In order to give the 
Galatian Christians an evidence of his love, of which the Judaizers 
wished to excite a mistrust, and to make it evident what importance he 
attached to the subject, he undertook to write an epistle to them with 
his own hand, contrary to his usual custom, and a difficult task for one 


* This entirely depends upon whether we adopt the lectto recepta in Gal. vi. 13, wepireu- 
vowevot, “who are having themselves circumcised,” or the reading of the code Vaticanus 
approved by Lachmann [and Tischendorf], mepitetunpuévor, ‘ who have had themselves 
circumcised.” I cannot help considering the first (which has the greatest number of 
original authorities in its favor) as the correct reading, partly also on this account, that we 
cannot imagine any reason why any one should be induced to explain the latter, a word 
requiring no explanation, by the former, a more difficult one, and on the contrary, it may 
be easily accounted for, how a person might think of explaining the former by the latter. 
If the lectio recepta be the correct one, the expression cannot refer to circumcised Jews, 
but only to Gentiles who suffered themselves to be circumcised. . That the most influen- 
tial seducers of the Galatian churches were such, appears to me to be intimated also by 
the word “ cut off,” dzoxéwovrat, v.12. Hence may be better explained the impassioned 
terms, proceeding from a truly holy zeal, with which Paul speaks against these persons, 
Tf circumcision be not enough for them, let them haye excision also; if, falling away from 
the religion of the spirit, they seek their salvation in these outward, worthless things and 
would make themselves dependent upon them. The pathos with which he here speaks, 
testifies his zeal for the salvation of souls, and for the elevated spiritual character of Chris- 
tianity, in opposition to all ceremonial services by which Christianity and human nature 
would be degraded. And there is no occasion for the apology made by Jerome, although 
what he says is correct, that we must look on the apostle as a man still subject to human 
passions; “Nec mirum esse, si Apostolus, ut homo et adhuc vasculo clausus infirmo semel 
fuerit hoc loquutus, in quod frequenter sanctos viros cadere perspicimus.” (Nor is it to be 
wondered at, if the apostle spoke this as a man, as one still shut up in a weak vessel; a 
fault into which we frequently see holy men fall.) 
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who, amidst his manifold engagements, had little practice in writing 
Greek.* 

He begins hisEpistle with declaring that his apostolic call was given 
to him, as to the other apostles, immediately by Christ himself; he as- 
sures he Galatian Christians in a most solemn manner that there could 
be no other gospel than that which he had announced to them, and that 
it was far from his thoughts to be influenced by the desire of pleasing men 
in his mode of publishing the gospel ;+ though when enthralled in Phari- 
saism, he was actuated only by a regard to human authority, yet since 
he had devoted himself to the service of Christ, he had renounced all 
such considerations, and taught and acted in obedience to the divine call, 
as responsible to God alone.{ He proved to them bya lucid statement 
of facts, that from the first he had published the gospel in consequence 
of immediate divine illumination, and independently of all human author- 
ity; and that the other apostles had acknowledged his independent apos- 
tolic character. With the firmest conviction that salvation and the ful- 
ness of the divine life were to be found only by faith in the Crucified, he 
turns to the Galatian Christians with the exclamation, “‘ Ye fools, who 
hath so bewitched you! to forget Jesus the Crucified, whom we have 


* Although the proper meaning of the Greek mAitxouc, Gal. vi. 11, would lead us to 
understand it as referring to the large unshapely letters of an unpractised writer, yet I could 
never find in the words so understood, an expression corresponding to the earnestness of 
the apostle, and the tone of the whole epistle. Why should he not have expressed, in a 
more natural manner, how toilsome he had found the task of merely writing in this lan- 
guage? See Schott’s Commentary. We are inclined to believe, that he uses the word in 
the less proper sense for srécocc, as in the later Latin authors we often find guanti for quot. 
And we may refer it most naturally to the whole epistle as written with his own hand. 
It will also agree with the use of the word ypduuarta, when applied to an epistle. But, on 
tbe other hand, the use of the dative in this case is unusual, and not agreeable to the 
Pauline form of expression, and ézzoroA7 is the word commonly used by Paul for an epis- 
tle. The reason of his writing the whole epistle with his own hand, was certainly not to 
guard against a falsification of it, or the forgery of another in his name; for his opponents, 
in this instance, were under no temptation to do this, since they were not desirous of as- 
cribing to him any other doctrine than that he taught but were at issue with him respect- 
ing the truth of that doctrine, and actually impugned his apostolic authority. The con- 
nexion of the passage plainly shows us for what purpose he so expressly stated that he 
had written the whole with his own hand, namely, to testify that his love for them in- 
duced him to undergo any labor on their account, in contrast with the false teachers whom 
he described in the following verses as seeking their own glory. 

* + The Judaizers accused him of this in reference to the Gentiles, 

¢ Schrader misunderstands Gal.i.10, when he applies it only to Jews and Judaizing 
Christians. If we apply the assertion here made in the most general terms, according to 
the sense intended by Paul, we shall understand it of Gentiles and Gentile Christians. 
Paul wished to defend himself against the accusation of the Jews, that he wilfully falsified 
the doctrine of Christ, in order to make it acceptable to the heathen, The “now,” dprz 
marks the opposition of his conduct as the “servant of Christ,” to his former Pharisaism, 
of which he afterwards speaks more at large. This view of the passage does away with 
the inference which Schrader attempts to draw from it, that Paul wrote this ap ste during 
the time of his imprisonment at Rome. 
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set forth before your eyes as the only ground of our salvation, and to 
seek in outward things, in the works of the law, that salvation for which 
ye must be indebted to him alone! Are ye so void of understanding, 
that after ye have begun your Christianity in the Spirit, in the divine life 
which proceeds from faith, ye can seek after something higher still (the 
perfecting of your Christianity,) in the low, the sensuous, and the 
earthly; in that which can have no elevating influence on the inner life 
of the spirit, in the observance of outward ceremonies!” He appeals to 
the evidence of their own experience, that though from the first the gos- 
pel had been published to them independently of the law, yet by virtue 
of faith in the Redeemer alone, the divine power of the gospel had re- 
vealed itself among them by manifold operations, among which he 
reckoned the miracles to which ke alludes in chap. iii. 5. 

As his opponents supported themselves on the authority of the Old 
Testament, Paul shows, on the other hand, that the final aim of its con- 
tents was to prepare for the appearance of the Redeemer, by whom the 
wall of separation that had hitherto existed among men was to be taken 
away, and all men by virtue of faith in him were to receive a divine life; 
that the promises given to Abraham were annexed to the condition of 
faith, and would be fulfilled in all who were followers of Abraham in 
faith as his genuine spiritual children; that the manifestation of the law 
formed only a preparatory intervening period between the giving of the 
promise and its fulfillment by the appearance of the Redeemer. He 
placed Judaism and Heathenism—though, in other respects, he viewed 
these religions as essentially different—in one class in relation to Chris- 
tianity ; the state of pupillage in religion, compared with the state of 
maturity which the children of God attained for the full enjoyment of 
their rights ; the dependence of religion on outward, sensible things, an 
outward cultus, consisting in various ceremonies, compared with a 
religion of freedom (which proceeded from faith) of the spirit, and of 
the inward life.* 

As his opponents charged him with a want of uprightness, and with 
releasing the Gentiles from the burdensome observance of the law, merely 
from a wish to ingratiate himself with them, he could adopt no more 
suitable method of vindicating himself, and of infusing confidence into 
the Galatian Christians, than by proposing the example of his own life 
for imitation. He lived among the Gentiles as a Gentile, without sub- 
mitting to the restrictions of the Mosaic law, which certainly he would 
not have done if he had believed that it was impossible to attain the full 
possession of the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom without the obser- 
vance of the law. Hence he made this demand on the Galatians (iv. 12,)t 


* Compare with what has been before said, p. 151, ff. 

+ I agree with Usteri in the explanation of these words. That the Galatians had at 
that time adopted the practice of Jewish ceremonies, and therefore that Paul could not in 
this respect have said, “TI am become like you,”—can form no valid objection to this inter- 
pretation; for the Galatian Christians, all of whom certainly had not devoted themselves 
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‘Become as I am (in reference to the non-observance of the law), for I 
am become as you are, like you as Gentiles in the non-observance of the 
law, although a native Jew.” Now, if his method of becoming to the 
Jews a Jew, by observing the ceremonies of the law when amongst 
them in Palestine, had been at all inconsistent with what he here said of 
himself, he would not have appealed with such confidence to his own 
example. But, according to his own principles, such a contradiction 
could not exist; for, if he did not constantly observe the ceremonies of 
the law, but only under certain relations and circumstances, this suffi- 
ciently showed that he no longer ascribed to them an objective impor- 
tance, that according to his conviction they could contribute nothing to 
the justification and sanctification of men; and as this was his principle 
in reference to all outward, and in themselves indifferent things, he only 
submitted to them for the benefit of others, according to the dictates of 
wisdom and love. 

Paul called upon the Galatians to stand firm in the liberty gained for 
them by Christ, and not to bring themselves again under the yoke of 
bondage. He assured them, that if they were circumcised, Christ would 
profit them nothing; that every man who submitted to circumcision was 
bound to observe the whole law; that since they sought to be justified 
by the law, they had renounced their connexion with Christ, they were 
fallen from the possession of grace. For he means not outward circum- 
cision considered in itself, but in its connexion with the religious princi- 
ple involved in it, as far as the Gentile who submitted to circumcision 
did so in the conviction that by it, and therefore by the law (to whose 
observance a man was bound by circumcision) justification was to be 
obtained. And this conviction stood in direct opposition to that dispo- 
sition which depended on the Saviour alone for salvation. 

The apostle, in contrasting his true,upright love to the Galatian Chris- 
tians, with the pretended zeal of the Judaizers for their salvation, said 
to them, “They have a zeal on your account, but not in the right way; 
they wish to exclude you from the kingdom of God that you may be 
zealous about them, that is, they wish to persuade you, that you cannot 
as uncircumcised Gentiles enter the kingdom of God, in order that you 
may emulate them, that you may be circumcised as they are, as if thus 
only you can become members of the kingdom of God. Those who 
are disposed to boast of their outward preéminence (of outward Juda- 
ism), compel you to be circumcised only that they may not be persecuted 
with the cross of Christ, (that is, with the doctrine of Christ the Cruci- 
fied, as the only ground of salvation), that they may not be obliged to 
owe their salvation to Him alone, and to renounce all their merits, all in 

which they think themselves distinguished above others.* They wish 


to the observance of the law, still belonged to the stock of the Gentiles, and with this 
view, the term dueic is used. In such epigrammatic expressions, single terms are not in 
general to be pressed too strongly. 

* T here adopt an interpretation of the words in Gal, vi. 12, different from that which 
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you to be circumcised only that they may glory in your flesh, that is, in 
the change which they have outwardly effected in you, by bringing you 
over altogether to the Jewish Christian party.” The apostle, lastly, ad- 
jured the Galatians that they would not give him any further trouble, 


from ancient times has been received by most expositors, and which, without being closely 
examined, has been mentioned by Usteri only with unqualified disapprobation. I will, 
therefore, state a few things in its favor. The common explanation of the passage is, 
“These persons compel you to be circumcised, only because they are not willing to be 
persecuted for the cross of Christ; that is, in order to avoid the persecutions which the 
publication of the doctrine of justification through faith alone, in Jesus the Crucified, will 
bring upon them from the Jews.” The use of the dative certainly suits this interpretation, 
although I believe that Paul, if he had wished to give utterance to so simple a thought, 

‘would have expressed himself more plainly. Gal. v. 11, might favor this interpretation, 
where Paul says of himself, that if he still preached the necessity of circumcision, then the 
offence which the Jews took at Christianity, on account of the doctrine that a man by 
faith in the Crucified might become an heir of the kingdom of heaven, without the obser- 
vance of the law, would at once be taken away; and no reason would be left for per- 
secuting him as a preacher of the gospel. But in order to avoid such persecutions on the 
part of the Jews, these persons had need only to observe the law strictly themselves, and 
to beware of publishing the doctrine, that a man could be justified without the works of 
the law; by no means would they have been obliged to press circumcision so urgently on 
the Gentiles already converted, nor does Paul ever ascribe to his Judaizing opponents the 
design of avoiding the persecution that threatened them by such conduct. And if, as has 
been indicated, the most influential opponents of Paul in the Galatian churches were of 
Gentile descent, this interpretation would still less hold good, for Gentiles would have 
brought persecutions on themselves sooner by the observance of Jewish ceremonies, than 
by the observance of the Christian religion, which was not conspicuous in outward rites. 
And how would this interpretation suit the connexion? Paul says (Gal. vi. 12), “‘ Those 
who wish to have some preéminence in outward things (some outward distinction before 
others) oblige you to be circumcised.” After this, we expect something related to it, in 
the clause beginning with “lest,” iva ju), something that may serve as an exegesis, or fix 
the meaning. But according to this interpretation, something quite foreign would follow 
—that thereby they wish to avoid persecution. If this thought followed, Paul would 
have said at first—‘‘ Those who long after ease for the flesh, or who are afraid to bear the 
cross of Christ (or something of the kind), force cireumcision upon you,” ete. Verse 14 
also shows, that all the emphasis is laid on glorying alone in the cross of Christ, which is 
opposed to setting a high value on any other glorying. The thought arising from that 
interpretation appears quite foreign to the context, both before and after. On the other 
hand, the interpretation I have adopted suits it entirely. That ‘‘making a fair show in 
the flesh,” edxpocureiv év capxt, that “glorying according to the flesh,” cavynua Kara 
oapka,*is taken away, if men can glory only in the cross of Christ. Hence they consider 
the cross of Christ, that is, the doctrine of faith in the Crucified, the only sufficient means 
of salvation, as something wearing a hostile aspect towards them, by which they are per- 
secuted, since it obliges them to renounce their fancied superiority. With the positive 
clause in v. 12, ‘‘those who wish to have some preéminence according to the flesh,” the 
negative clause, therefore, agrees well, ‘ that they may not be persecuted with or by the 
cross of Christ,” (the cross of Christ as something subjective to them, by which they are 
persecuted), The mention of the cross first, according to the best accredited reading 
adopted by Lachmann, also suits this view of the passage. According to the other view, 
all the emphasis is to be placed on the not being persecuted. On the whole, the leading 
idea of the whole passage appears to be, glorying in the cross of Christ, in opposition to 
glorying in the flesh, 
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since he bore in his body the mark of the sufferings he had endured for 
the cause of Christ.* 

During his residence at Ephesus, the affairs of the Corinthian church 
demanded his special attention. The history of this community furnishes 
us an example of developments and agitations such as have been often 
repeated in later periods of the chur eh; on a larger scale. A variety of 
influences operated on this church, and it is impossible to refer every- 
thing to one common ground of explanation, such as the relation ¢ be- 
tween the different parties; although one common cause, which will 
explain many of these influences, may be found in the particular situa- 
tion of the Christian church, which the new Christian spirit, opposed as 
it was by former habits of life, and the general state of society, had but 
partially penetrated. Many of the easily excited and mobile Greeks 
had been carried away by the powerful impression of Paul’s ministry 
made at Corinth, and at first showed great zeal for Christianity ; but the 
principles of Christianity had taken no deep root in their unsettled dispo- 
sitions. In a city like Corinth, where so great a corruption of morals 
prevailed, and so many incentives to the indulgence of the passions were 
presented on every side, such a superficial conversion was exposed to 
the greatest danger. In addition to this, after Paul had laid the founda- 
tion of the church, other preachers followed him, who published the 
gospel partly in another form, and partly on other principles, and who, 
since their various natural peculiarities were not properly subordinated 
to the essential principles of the gospel, gave occasion to many divisions 
among the Greeks, a people { naturally inclined to parties and party dis- 
putes. There were at first persons of the same spirit as those false 


* If we only consider what is narrated in the Acts of his sufferings hitherto, though 
it is evident from a comparison with 2 Cor, xi. that all is not mentioned, we shall be as 
little disposed as by what the apostle says of the persecutions of the Jews, to apply these 
words (with Schrader) to his imprisonment at Rome. What Paul says in chap. ii. 10, 
respecting the fulfilment of obligations to the poor at Jerusalem, might favor the later 
composition of this epistle, but proves nothing; for the words by no means lead us to 
think of that last large collection, of which he undertook to be the bearer to Jerusalem, 
He might very often have sent separate contributions from the churches of Gentile Chris- 
tians to Jerusalem, although, owing to the imperfections of church history, we have no cer- 
tain information respecting them. On his last journey preceding his last visit to the Gala- 
tians, he might have brought with him one of these smaller collections. 5 

+ By attempting to deduce too much from this single cause, Storr has indulged in 
many forced interpretations and assumptions. 

} Owing to this national characteristic, the efficiency of the gospel among them was 
much disturbed and weakened in after ages, 

§ Rickert thinks that the order in which the parties are mentioned in 1 Cor. i. 12, 
corresponds to the period of their formation; that first the preaching of Apollos occa- 
sioned a portion of the church to attach themselves rather to Apollos than to Paul, with 
whom they no longer felt fully satisfied, though they had not yet formed themselves 
into a particular party; then the Judaizers, taking advantage of such a state of 
feeling, joined the partisans of Apollos in opposition to Paul; thus two parties were 
formed. But in course of time the original partisans of Apollos discovered that they could 
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teachers of the Galatian churches, who wished to introduce a Christianity 
more mingled with Judaism—who could not endure the independence 
and freedom with which the gospel published by Paul was developed 
among the Gentiles, although they were not so violent as the Galatian 
false teachers, and accordingly named themselves, not after James, 
whom the most decided Judaizers made their chief authority, but after 
Peter. Moreover, we must carefully notice the difference of circum- 
stances. The Galatian churches were more easily operated upon by 
organs of the Judaizing party, who came forward from among them- 
selves. It was altogether different at Corinth, where the Judaizers had 
to operate upon men of a decidedly Grecian character, who were not so 
susceptible of the influence of Judaism. Hence they did not venture 
to come forward at once, and disclose their intentions: it was necessary 
first to prepare the soil before they scattered the seed; to act warily and 
gently; to accomplish their work gradually; to employ a variety of 
artifices, in order to undermine the principles on which Paul preached 
the gospel; to infuse a mistrust of his apostolic character, and thus to 
alienate the affections of his converts from him.* They began with cast- 
ing doubts on Paul’s apostolic dignity, for the reasons which have been 
before mentioned; they set in opposition to him, as the only genuine 
apostles, those who were instructed and ordained by Christ himself. 
They understood besides how to instil into anxious minds a number of 
scruples, to which a life spent in intercourse with heathens would easily 
give rise, and which persons who had been previously proselytes to Ju- 
daism must have been predisposed to entertain. 

Persons whose minds took this direction, placed Peter, as an apostle 
chosen by the Lord himself, and especially distinguished by him, in op- 
position to Paul, who had assumed the office at a later period. When 
the strongly marked individuality of any of the apostles appropriated 
and impressed itself upon Christianity, the varied form thus given to it 
was fitted to the different spheres of activity assigned the apostles by 
God, and served not to injure the unity of the Christian spirit, but 
rather in this very manifoldness to illustrate its excellence; but now 
among those who attached themselves to this or the other apostles, one- 
sided tendencies became prominent, and that variety which could and 


not agree with the Judaizers, who had at first, in order to find an entrance, concealed 
their peculiarities, and thus at last there arose a third distinct party. But this passage 
(i. 12) cannot avail for determining the chronological relation of these parties to one an- 
other. Paul here follows the logical relation, without adverting to the chronological order. 
He places the partisans of Apollos next to those of Paul, because they only formed a par- 
ticular section of the Pauline party; he then mentions those who were their most strenu- 
ous opponents; and lastly, those through whose existence the other parties would be pre- 
supposed. We have throughout no data by which to determine the chronologicai con- 
nexion of the first three parties. 

* See the remarks of Baur, in his essay on the Christ-party in the Corinthian church 
(in the Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1831, part iv., p. 83.) 
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should have consisted with unity, was converted by them into an exclu- 
sive contrariety. As a one-sided Petrine party was formed in the Co- 
rinthian church, so a one-sided Pauline party sprang up in opposition to 
it, which recognised the Pauline as the only genuine form of Christianity, 
ridiculed the nice distinctions of scrupulous consciences, and set them- 
selves in stern opposition to everything Jewish. In one of their tenden- 
cies we find the germ of the later Judaizing sects, and in the other, that 
of the later Marcionite error. 

But in the Pauline party itself a two-fold direction was manifested 
on the following grounds. Among the disciples of John who came to 
Ephesus, and considered themselves as Christians, though their know- 
ledge was very defective, was Apollos, a Jew of Alexandria, who had 
received the Jewish-Grecian education, peculiar to the learned among 
the Alexandrian Jews, and had great facility in the use of the Greek 
language.* Aquila and his wife instructed him more accurately in Chris- 
tianity, and when he was about to sail to Achaia, commended him to the 
Corinthian church as a man who, by his zeal and peculiar gifts, would 
be able to do much for the furtherance of the divine cause, especially at 
Corinth, where his Alexandrian education would procure him a more 
ready access to a part of the Jews and Gentiles. His Alexandrian mode 
of developing and representing Christian truths, approaching nearer to 
the Grecian taste, was peculiarly adapted to the educated classes at 
Corinth; but fascinated by it, they attached too great importance to 
this peculiar form, and despised, in contrast with it, the simple preaching 
of Paul, who, when he taught among them, determined to know noth- 
ing save Jesus the crucified. We here see the germ of that Gnosis 
which sprung up in the soil of Alexandria, and aimed at exalting itself 
above the simple faith (Pistis) of the gospel. 

But it has been lately maintained + that the difference between the 
Pauline party and that of Apollos, related not to any difference in the 


* The epithet, dvzp Adyzoc, “eloquent man,” given to him in Acts xviii. 24, probably 
denotes, not an eloquent, but a learned man, which would best suit an Alexandrian, since 
a learned literary education, and not eloquence, was the precise distinction of the Alexan- 
drians; and his disputation with the Jews at Corinth suits this meaning of Adycoc, taken 
from the Jewish point of view. In this sense the word is found both in Josephus and 
Philo; in the first, Adycoz is opposed to “ unlearned,” idcaratc, De Bell Jud. vi. 5, § 3; and 
by Philo, De Vita Mosis, i. § 5, Aiyunriwv of Adycor, (the learned of the Egyptians.) But 
since another meaning of the word, as it was at that time, is also possible, and since it ap- 
pears, from the First Epistle to the Corinthians, that Apollos was also a man eloquent in 
the Greek language, we are left in some uncertainty how to understand the epithet. Ac- 
cording to the first interpretation, ‘‘mighty in the Scriptures,” duvard¢ dv év raic ypadaic, 
would only more precisely express what is contained in Adyco¢; according to the second, 
it would be a perfectly new and distinct characteristic. This exegetical question is of no 
importance historically, for certainly both epithets are applicable to Apollos, 

+ By a distinguished young theologian, the licentiate Daniel Schenkel, in his Ingutsitio 
Critico-historica de Ecclesia Corinthtaca, primeva, Basilec, 1838, with which De Wette, in 
his late Commentary on the Epistles to the Corinthians, has expressed his concurrence. 
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form of doctrine, but only to the relation in which Paul and Apollos 
stood to the founding of the Corinthian church, as the apostle himself, in 
1 Cor. iii. 6, 7, indicates that it was made a question, whether he who 
laid the foundation, or he who raised the superstructure, deserved the 
preéminence. But if we follow this hint, it will conduct us much farther, 
We cannot stop short at these merely outward relations, but must seek 
in the characteristic qualities of these two men, who stood in such differ- 
ent relations to the church, for the reason that some were more attached 
to the one, and some to the other. We may presume that the manner 
in which one laid the foundation, and the other raised the superstruc- 
ture, depended on the difference of their characteristic qualities. To 
this difference Paul himself adverts, when, after speaking of the merely 
outward relations between himself and Apollos, he represents in figura- 
tive language the various structures which may be reared on the founda- 
tion which has been once laid, and to which every genuine teacher of 
Christianity must confine himself; 1 Cor. iii. 12. The connexion evidently 
shows, that Paul had primarily in view his relation to the party of Apol- 
los; every other explanation is forced.* If we compare the qualities 
possessed by the apostle and his fellow-laborer, as far as our information 
extends, we may easily infer the difference in their mode of teaching, 
and in their respective partisans. That Paul possessed great force and 
command of language, we may conclude with certainty from his epistles, 
as well as from his discourse at Athens. In that eloquence which is 
adapted to seize powerfully on men’s minds, he was inferior to no preacher 
of the gospel, not even to Apollos himself. This was his peculiar, natural 
gift, sanctified and elevated for the cause of the gospel, in which he may 
well have been superior even to Apollos; and if the Epistle to the He- 
brewst is to be attributed to the latter, and we compare it with those of 
Paul, it would serve to confirm the opinion. In dialectic power also, 
which was grounded in the peculiar character of his intellect, and devel- 
oped and improved by his youthful training in the schools of the Phari- 
sees, as well as in the skilful interpretation and use of the Old Testa- 
ment, he was certainly surpassed by none. But still between himself and 
Apollos a difference not unimportant existed, which affected their pecu- 
liar style of teaching; the latter, as an Alexandrian, had received an 
education more adapted to the Grecian mind and taste, and possessed a 
greater familiarity with the pure Grecian phraseology, in which Paul was 
defective, as we may gather from his epistles, and as he expressly asserts ; 


* We must carefully distinguish those who, by assailing the unchangeable foundation 
of Christianity, destroyed the temple of God in the church, 1 Cor. iii. 16 and 17, from 
those of whom Paul judged far more leniently, because they preserved inviolate the foun- 
dation that was laid, though they added to it what was more or less human. Of the lat- 
ter, he affirms that, since they held fast the foundation of salvation, they would finally be 
partakers of salvation, though after a painful and repeated process of purification; of the 
others, that they would come to ruin, because they had destroyed the work of God. 

+ See farther on. 
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2 Cor. xi. 6. Now, in making the gospel known at Corinth, he had 
special reasons for rejecting all the aids that otherwise were at his com- 
mand for recommending evangelical truth, and for using only the “ dem- 
onstration of the spirit and of power,” which accompanied its simple 
annunciation. The Alexandrian culture of Apollos must thus have formed 
a striking contrast to the simplicity of Paul’s preaching ; and, if we take 
into account the circumstances and social relations of the Corinthians, 
we cannot wonder that a preference for such a style of address led to 
the formation of a distinct party in the Corinthian church. It was not 
the peculiar style of Apollos in itself which Paul condemned; it became 
every teacher to work with the gifts entrusted to him, according to the 
training which the Lord had given him; but he combated the one-sided 
and arrogant over-valuation of this talent, the excessive estimation in 
which this form of mental culture was held. It by no means follows, 
that he attributed a false wisdom to Apollos himself;* but the one-sided. 
direction of his partisans, in which the ‘“‘ seeking after wisdom,” ocodiav 
¢nteiv, predominated, would easily produce a false wisdom, by which 
evangelical truth would be obscured or thrust into the background. 
Paul perceived this threatening danger, and hence felt himself impelled 
strenuously to combat the principle on which such a tendency was 
founded. 

Besides the parties already mentioned, we find a fourth in the Corin- 
thian church, whose peculiarities it is more difficult to ascertain, since, 
judging from its name, we cannot readily suppose that it. belonged to a 
sect blamed by the apostle, and in no other part of the first Epistle of Paul 
to the Corinthians do we find any distinct references to it from which we 
might infer its specific character; it was composed of persons who said 
that they were “of Christ ;” 1 Cor.i.12. If we consider this party 
as involved in the censure expressed by the apostle,} which the grammat- 


* This charge against Apollos, in the opinion of Schenkel and De Wette, is well 
founded, but by no means follows from the view taken by ourselyes and others of the 
peculiarities of the party of Apollos. 

+ The interpretation which has been proposed by Pott and Schott, and according to 
which, all conjectures respecting the peculiar character of a Christ-party at Corinth would 
be superfluous, is grammatically possible. It assumes that Paul, in this passage, only 
enumerated historically the various parties in the Corinthian church, and does not infer that 
all who are specified came under the censure of the apostle. Those indeed who firmly 
adhered to the doctrine taught by Paul, and esteemed him, as he wished, only as an organ 
of Christ; those who wished to keep aloof from all party contentions, and called them- 
selves only after Christ their common head, must be represented as a particular party in 
relation to the other Corinthian parties, and hence Paul distinguished them by the name 
which they assumed in opposition to all party feelings. If the words in this connexion 
only contained an historical enumeration of the various parties, such an interpretation 
might be valid. But this is not the case. Paul evidently mentions these parties in terms 
of censure. The censure applies to all equally as parties who substituted something in the 
place of that single relation to Christ which alone was of real worth. “Tas then Christ 
become divided ?” he proceeds to ask. ‘‘ No—he will not allow himself to be divided, 
Ye ought all to call yourselves afler that one Christ who redeemed yon by his death on 
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ical construction of the passage seems to require, we must believe that 
these persons did not wish to be “ of Christ,” in the sense in which Paul 
desired that all the Corinthians should be, but that they appropriated 
Christ to themselves in an erroneous sense, and wished to make him, as 
it were, the head of their party. And we must then suppose that the 
apostle, though with an allusion in the first instance to their party desig- 
nation, yet including a reference to all the Corinthian parties, said, ‘ Is 
the one Christ become divided ? has each party their portion of Christ, 
as their own Christ? No! there is only one Christ for all, who was 
crucified for you, to whom ye were devoted and pledged by baptism.” 

We have now to inquire what can be determined respecting the char- 
acter and origin of this Christ-party. If we regard its being mentioned 
next to the party of Peter, and compare this with the collocation of the 
parties of Apollos and Paul, we might think it most probable that the 
relation between the two former was similar to that which existed be- 
tween the two latter; and that, therefore, a subdivision of the general 
party of Jewish Christians was intended. And as part of these attached 
themselves to Peter, and part to James, we might be led to imagine a 
party belonging to James as well as a Petrine party; the former more 
tenacious and violent in their Judaism ; the latter more liberal and moder- 
ate. But this supposition is not at all favored by the designation, ‘ they 
of Christ,” 0i tod Xprorod, for the interpretation,* that the adhereuts of 
James should so name themselves, because the epithet “ brother of 
Christ,” adeA@o¢ rob Xprotov, was given to that apostle as a title of 
honor, seems very unnatural. There can be no doubt that if such a 
party had existed in Corinth, they would have called themselves “ those 
of James,” of tod TaxdBov. 

The view that the Christ-party was composed of Jewish Christians 
must be stated and developed very differently in order to bring it nearer 
to probability.} The name of tod Xprotod, it may be said, was one 
which the partisans of Peter assumed in opposition to Paul and his dis- 
ciples, in order to mark themselves as those who adhered to the genuine 
apostles of Christ, from whom they had received the pure doctrine of 
Christ, and thus by their teachers were connected with Christ himself; 


the cross, and to whom ye were devoted by baptism.” These words are directed equally 
‘against all parties, and perhaps exactly in this form, owing to the preceding designation 
of those who arrogantly named themselves ‘those of Christ,” of rod Xpicrov. But if 
these persons had assumed this title in the sense which Paul approved, he would not have 
classed them with those who incurred his censure; these words could not have applied to 
them but he must have expressed his approbation of their spirit which must have appeared 
to him as the only right one. 
* By Storr, or by Berthold, as having reference to several ddeAgode Tod kvpiov among 
the first preachers of the gospel. 
+ As it has lately been developed with much spirit and acuteness, in the essay already 
referred to by Baur, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1831, which no person can 
read without instruction, even if they do not agree with the views of the writer. 
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and, on the other hand, by applying this title exclusively to their own 
party, they intended to brand the other Christians at Corinth as those 
who did not deserve the name of Christians, who were not the disciples 
of Christ, nor the scholars of a genuine apostle of Christ, but of a man 
who had adulterated the pure Christian doctrine, and had promulgated 
a doctrine of his own arbitary invention as the doctrine of Christ. This 
view would appear perfectly to correspond with the phrase of tod 
Xprorod, and might be confirmed by many antithetical references in both 
the epistles in which Paul vindicates his genuine apostolic character, and 
asserts, that he could say with the same right as any one else, that he 
was “of Christ ;’ 2 Cor. x. 7. But while such passages certainly are 
directed against those who, on the grounds already mentioned, disputed 
Paul’s apostolic authority, they by no means prove the existence of such 
a party-name among the Jews. Some persons might easily be led to find 
in 2 Cor. x. 7, a confirmation of that view of the Christ-party. But 
however they might be led by the similarity of the expression to refer 
this passage to the Christ-party and to make use of it according to this 
supposition, yet we must dispute the correctness of such an application ; 
for evidently the reference here is not to a party like those who are 
named in 1 Cor. i. 12, but only to the leaders of a certain clique wha 
maintained that they stood as preachers of the gospel in a special relation 
to Christ, and wished to take the precedence of Paul; those Judaizing 
party-leaders who with their obtrusive urgency and intermeddling be- 
lieved they could boast of great activity in the cause of the gospel. But 
because such men boasted personally of their special connexion with 
Christ, it by no means follows that a party attaching itself to them could 
have felt justified in transferring to itself collectively what they claimed 
for themselves as individuals. 

And then the difficulty still remains, that by the position of the phrase 
ol tov Xpiotov, we are led to expect the designation of a party in some 
way differing from the Petrine, though belonging to the same general 
division ; but, according to this view, the Christ-party would differ from 
the Petrine only in name, which would be quite contradictory to the re- 
lation of this party-name to those that preceded it.* Accordingly, this 
view can only be tenable, if not a merely formal, but a material difference 
can be found between the two last parties. And it might, perhaps, be 
said that not all the members of the Petrine party, but only the most 
rigid and violent in their Judaism, who would not acknowledge the’ 
Pauline Gentile Christians as standing in communion with the Messiah, 


* Baur says indeed, p. 77, “The apostle’s object in accumulating so many names, 
might be to depict the party spirit prevalent in the Corinthian church, which showed itself 
in their delighting in the multiplication of sectarian names, which denoted various tints 
and shades, but not absolutely distinct parties.” But if this were the case, the explana- 
tion by which a different shade of party is pointed out can be correct only of one of these 
party-names. 
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had applied to their Judaizing party the exclusive epithet of of rod 
Xptorov.* 

But it has always appeared to us to be contrary to historical analogy, 
that those persons who adhered, in opposition to Paul, to another apostle, 
and considered him alone as genuine, should not name themselves after 
one whom they looked upon as the necessary link of their connexion with 
Christ. In the epistle itself, we cannot find allusions that would estab- 
lish this, since the passages which may be supposed to contain such 
allusions can be very well understood without them. 

We cannot hope in this inquiry to attain to conclusions altogether 
certain and sure, for the marks and historical data are not sufficient for 
the purpose. But we shall best guard against arbitrary conjectures, and 
arrive at the truth most confidently, if we first attend to what may 
be gathered from the name itself and its position in relation to the other 
party-names, and then compare this with the whole state of the Corin- 
thian church. In the results which may thus be obtained, we must then 
endeavor to separate the doubtful and disputable from the certain’ or 
probable. 

We shall by no means be justified in concluding that, by virtue of the 
logical connexion of the two members of the sentence to one another, the 
persons who named themselves after Christ must have borne the same 
relation to the Petrine party as the adherents of Apollos to those of Paul. 
This conclusion, if correct, would be favorable to the view which we last 
considered. But the relation of the two members is not logical only, 
but subject to certain historical conditions. Paul does not, as im other 
cases, form the members of the antithesis merely from the thoughts ; 
but the manner in which he selected his terms was determined by matters 
of fact. As the Judaizers formed in reality only one party, Paul could 
designate them only by one name, and since he was obliged to choose 
his terms according to the facts, he could not make the two members 
exactly correspond to one another. 

From the name of this party viewed in relation to other party-names, 
we shall arrive at the following conclusion with tolerable’ certainty. 
There were those who, while they renounced the apostles, professed to 
adhere to Christ alone, to acknowledge him only as their teacher, and to 
receive what he announced as truth from himself without the interven- 
tion of any other person. This was such a manifestation of self-will, such 
an arrogant departure from the historical process of development or- 
dained by God in the appropriation of divine revelation, as would in the 
issue lead to an arbitrary treatment of the contents of Christian doctrine ; 
for the apostles were the organs ordained and formed by God, by whom 
the doctrine of Christ was to be propagated, and its meaning communi- 
cated to all men. But it might easily happen, while some were disposed 


+ This last form of this hypothesis has been fully developed by its author in the Tiibin- 
ger Zeitschrift, 1836, 4 Heft. 
15 
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to adhere to Panlalone, others to Apollos, anda third party to Peter, at 
last some persons appeared who would adhere to none of these parties, 
and professed to follow Christ alone, yet with an arrogant self-will which 
set aside all human instrumentality ordained by God. If we now view 
this as the result which presents itself to us with tolerable certainty, 
that there was at Corinth a party desirous of attaching themselves to 
Christ alone, independently of the apostles, who constructed in their own 
way a Christianity different from that announced by the apostles, we 
may imagine three different ways in which they proceeded. For this 
object they might have made use of a collection of the sayings of Christ, 
which had fallen into their hands, and set what they found there in oppo- 
sition to the apostolic doctrines ; or they might have pretended to derive 
their Christianity from an inward source of knowledge, either a super- 
natural inward light or the light of natural reason—a more mystical 
or a more rational tendency. If we assented to the first supposition, 
still we could not satisfy ourselves without imagining a certain subjective 
element in the manner of explaining those discourses of Christ ; for with- 
out the infusion of such an element, the tendency to this separation from 
the apostolic instrumentality could not have originated, and thus the 
principal question would still remain to be answered, whether we are to 
consider the subjective element as mystical or rational. 

According to a hypothesis* lately developed with great acuteness, but 
resting on a number of arbitrary suppositions, the tendency we are speak- 
ing of must have been mystical. As Paul had considered the immediate 
revelation of Christ to himself as equivalent to the outward election of 
the other apostles; so there were other persons who thought that they 
could appeal to such an inward revelation or vision, and thus assail the 
apostolic authority of Paul, while they sought to establish their own, 
and threatened to substitute an inward ideal Christ for the historical 
Christ. These representatives of the one-sided mystical tendency, should 
have been the principal opponents with whom Paul had to contend. 
But in the Epistles to the Corinthians we can find no trace of such a: 
tendency combated by him; and in all the passages to which the advo- 
cates of this hypothesis appeal, a reference to it seems to be arbitrarily 
imposed. 

When Paul, at the beginning of the first Epistle to the Corinthians, so 
impressively brings forward the doctrine of Christ the Crucified, and 
says that he had published this in all its simplicity without attempting to 
support it by the Grecian philosophy, there is not the slightest intima- 
tion that a tendency (such as we have alluded to) which aimed at sub- 
stituting another Christ in the room of Christ the Crucified, existed in 
the Corinthian church. In a place where, by the over-valuation of any 
kind of philosophy, the simple gospel was liable to be set in the back- 


* By Schenkel in the Essay before mentioned, and advocated by De Wette in his Com- 
mentary on the two Epistles to the Corinthians. 
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ground, such language might very properly have been used, even though 
no ideal or mystical Christ were substituted instead of the historical ; 
and it is evident to what false conclusions we should be led, if we 
inferred from such a declaration the existence of a tendency that denied 
Christ the Crucified. Paul opposed the preaching of Jesus_the Crucified 
to two tendencies,—the Jewish fondness for signs, and the arrogant 
philosophy of the Greeks, but never to a mystical tendency which would 
depreciate the historical facts of Christianity. Against a tendency of 
this kind, he would certainly have argued in a very different manner. 

The sensuous tendency of the Jewish spirit we should expect to meet 
with in the Jewish part of the Corinthian church, the pride of philoso- 
phy in those who attached themselves to Apollos, since from what has 
been said we must suppose that there was a distinct party composed of 
such persons.. As Paul when he spoke against the Grecian pride of 
philosophy, had this party of Apollos specially in his mind, by a natural 
transition he spoke in the next place of his relation to Apollos. 

The passage in 2 Cor. xi.4 has been adduced to prove that Paul’s 
opponents had preached another Christ and another gospel. Paul 
reproached the Corinthians with having given themselves up to such 
erroneous teachers. But in that whole section he occupies himself, not 
with combating a false doctrine, as he must have done if the representa- 
tives of a mysticism that undermined the foundations of the Christian 
faith had been his opponents; but he had only to combat the preten- 
sions of persons who wished to make their own authority supreme in 
the Corinthian church, and not to acknowledge him as an apostle. These 
people themselves, he says in this connexion, could not deny, that he had 
performed everything which could be required of an apostle as founder 
of a Church, for he had preached to them the gospel of Jesus the Cruci- 
fied and the Risen, and had communicated to them the powers of the 
Holy Spirit by his ministry. With justice these persons, he said, might 
appear against him, and assume the management of the church, if they 
could really show that there was another Jesus than the one announced 
by Paul, another gospel than that which he proclaimed, or another Holy 
Spirit than that whose powers had been efficient among them.* 


* T account for the irregularity in the ‘might bear,” dveiyeoGe, 2 Cor. xi. 4, in this 
way,—that Paul was penetrated with the conviction, that the case, which in form he had 
assumed to be possible, was in fact impossible. This fourth verse is thus connected with 
the preceding; I fear that you have departed from Christian simplicity ; for if it were not 
so, you could not have allowed yourselves to be governed by persons who could impart to 
you nothing but what you have received from me; for I consider (v. 5) myself to stand 
behind the chief apostles in no respect. By this analysis, the objections of De Wette, 
p. 237, against this interpretation are at once obviated. Against the other mode of 
explanation, I have to object that it does not suit the connexion with y. 5; that the 
words would then be unnecessarily multiplied; that Paul would then hardly have used 
the words “ye receive another spirit,” mveiua érepov AauBdvere, which refer only to the 
receiving the Holy Spirit. I also think that he would then have said, not ‘Ijcodv, but 
Xpiordv, for these mystics would rather have preached another Christ than this historical 
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The opponents of this view of the passage believe, like many others, 
that those who call themselves oi tot Xpiorod are mentioned by Paul 
himself in 2 Cor. x. 7. But here only such can be understood as boasted 
of a special inward connexion with Christ. But I do not perceive why 
the epithet should not be applied to every person who thought that in 
any sense they particularly belonged to Christ, or could boast of any 
special connexion with him. From the expression “ after the outward 
appearance,” kata tpdowror;* it is clear that these persons boasted of an 
outward connexion with Christ, which certainly would not suit the re- 
presentatives of a mystical tendency. Indeed, throughout the whole sec- 
tion he distinguishes the opponents of whom he is speaking, as those 
who wished to establish a purely outward preéminence (2 Cor. xi. 18), 
founded on their Jewish descent, and their connexion with the apostles 
chosen by Christ himself, and with the original church in Palestine. 
Would Paul, if he had to do with such idealizing mystics, have conceded 
to them, even for the time only, that they stood in connexion with 
Christ, that they could call themselves his servants? Would he not 
from the first have made it a question whether it was the true Christ 
after whom they called themselves? And how can it be imagined that 
Paul, if his opponents were of this class, would have used expressions 
which are directed rather against the sensuous perversion of the religious 
sentiment, and might easily be misinterpreted in favor of that false spir- 
itualism ? Would he have said, “Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more; but only a 
spiritual Christ who is exalted above all limited earthly relations, with 
whom we can now enter into communion in a spiritual manner, since we 
have a share in the new spiritual creation proceeding from him;” 2 Cor. 
v. 16, 17.4 

When Paul appealed to the revelations imparted to him, it was not 
for the confutation of those who supported themselves only by such in- 
ward experiences ; but of those principally who would not acknowledge 
him as a genuine apostle, equal to those who were chosen by Christ 
during his earthly life——the same persons, against whom he maintained 
his independent apostolic commission, as delivered to him by Christ on 
his personal appearance to him; 1 Cor. ix. 1, 2. 


person Jesus; or as, at a later period, the Gnostics, who held similar notions, taught that 
there was not a twofold Jesus, but a twofold Christ, or distinguished between a heavenly 
Christ and a human Jesus. Onthe contrary, according to the interpretation which I have 
followed, Paul would of course say, “ another Jesus than the one I preach,” referring to 
an historical personage, and the events of his life. 

* A comparison of the passage in 2 Cor. v. 12, (where the év mpocdérw is opposed to 
«apdig), appears to me to prove that the words must be so understood; the antithesis of 
the outward and inward is quite in Paul’s style. 

+ These words contain a contrast to his former Jewish convictions, and his earlier con 
ception of the character of the Messiah; also to all that was antecedent to Christianity, 
and independent of it; for from this point of view all things must in some measure be- 
come new. 
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Had he been called to oppose the tendency of a false mysticism and 
spiritualism, he, who understood so well how to strike at the root of er- 
ror and delusion, would have certainly entered more fully into conflict 
with such an erroneous direction of the religious sentiment, one so dan- 
gerous to genuine Christianity; and he would have had the best oppor- 
tunity for this in treating of the gifts of the Spirit. 

We must then consider this view of the Christ-party as entirely un- 
supported by the epistle of Paul, and only deduced from it by a number 
of arbitrary interpretations.* While those whose views we are oppos- 
ing, trace the origin of such a party to a certain tendency of Judaism, 
we, on the contrary, are obliged to refer it to a Grecian element. 

From the peculiar qualities of the Grecian mind, which was not dis- 
posed to submit itself to an objective authority, but readily moulded 
everything in a manner conformable to its own subjectivity, such a ten- 
dency as that we have been speaking of, might easily proceed.+ At that 
time, there were many educated and half-educated individuals, who were 
dissatisfied with the popular polytheism. These persons listened to the 
words of Christ, which impressed them by their sublimity and spirit- 
uality, and believed that in him they had met with a reformer of the re- 
ligious condition of mankind, such as they had been longing for. We 
have already remarked, that a collection of the memorable actions and dis 
courses of Christ, had most probably been in circulation from a very early 
period. Might they not have procured such a document, and then con- 
structed by means of it, a peculiar form of Christian doctrine, modelled 
according to their Grecian subjectivity? These persons probably be- 
longed to the class of the wisdom-seeking Greeks, at which, although the 
Christian church. made little progress among the higher classes, we need 
not be surprised, since in this city a certain degree of culture was almost 
universal; and from the words which tell us, that in the Corinthian 
church, not many of the philosophically trained, not many of the highest 
class were to be found, we may infer, that some such persons must have 
belonged to it; one individual is mentioned in Romans xvi. 23, who filled 
an important bill office in Corinth. 

But against this supposition, the same objections may be ur eed: 
which we made against another view of the Christ-party, that Paul has 


* T find no ground for a comparison with Montanism, Marcion, and the Clementines, 
and I must consider as arbitrary the explanations that have been given of the first epistle 
of Clemens Romanus (to which, too, I cannot ascribe so high an antiquity), in order to 
elucidate the affairs of the Corinthian church in the times of the apostle Paul. 

+ The reasons alleged by Baur, in his late Essay on this subject, why such a form of 
error could not exist at this time, do not convince me. 

{ Baur says (1c. p. 11), “Religion, not philosophy, led to Christianity.” But it is 
not altogether improbable, that a person at that time might have been led by a relig- 
ious interest, which could find no satisfaction in the popular religion, to philosophy, and 
by the same interest be carried onward to Christianity, without adopting it in its unalloyed 
simplicity. Why should not such phenomena, which certainly occurred in the second cen- 
tury, have arisen from the same causes at this period ? 
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not specially directed his argumentation against the principles of such a 
party, though they threatened even more than those of other parties to 
injure apostolic Christianity. Still what he says on other occasions, re- 
specting the only source of the knowledge of truths that rest on divine 
Revelation ; and against the presumption of unenlightened reason, set- 
ting herself up as an arbitress of divine things; and on the nothingness 
of a proud philosophy, (1 Cor. ii. 11,) forms the most powerful argumen- 
tation against the fundamental error of this party, even if he did not have 
it specially in view; and it is a never-failing characteristic of the apos- 
tle’s mode of controversy, that he seizes hold of the main roots of error, 
instead of busying himself too much (as was the practice of later eccle- 
siastical polemics) with its branches and offsets. Nor is it altogether 
improbable, that the adherents of this party were not numerous, and ex- 
ercised only a slight influence in the church. They occupied too remote 
a position to receive much benefit from the warnings and arguments of 
Paul, and he had only to set the church on its guard against an injurious 
intercourse with such persons. ‘‘ Be not deceived,” said he; “‘ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners.” 1 Cor. xv. 33. 

If this view be thought too venturesome, since in the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians no other distinct trace of a direct conflict with such a 
party can be found, it only remains to be said, that there were certain 
persons, of tov Xprotod, of whom Paul knew nothing worse than that, 
instead of making common cause with all those whom they ought to have 
acknowledged as members of the one body of Christ, they made even 
their wishing to belong to Christ alone an affair of party, and so instead 
of putting an end to all party feeling by a reference to Christ, created a 
fourth party, which by its opposition to the other parties would be hur- 
ried unavoidably into much that was one-sided and erroneous. We 
should find the first appearance of this kind in the fact, that the wishing 
to join themselves to no party was made an affair of party. And thus 
by the reference to such a party, Paul might have been led to say, Is 
Christ divided? that they could think of calling themselves alone after 
Christ, and dare appropriate to themselves a name that belonged to 
all. In this way a better explanation would be obtained, how it is that 
no further distinct reference to such a party occurs in his epistles. 

The opposition between the Pauline and Petrine parties, or the Jew- 
ish and Gentile Christians, was, in reference to the relations of life, the 
strongest of all these party differences, and gave rise to many sep- 
arate controversies. The Jews and Jewish Christians when they 
lived in intercourse with the heathen, suffered much disquietude, if un- 
awares they partook of any food which had been rendered unclean by 
its connexion with idolatrous rites. Various rules were laid down by 
the Jewish theologians to determine what was, and what was not defil- 
ing, and various methods were devised for guarding against such defile- 
ment, on which much may be found in the Talmud. Now, as persons 
might easily run a risk of buying in the market portions of the flesh of 
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animals which had been offered in sacrifice, or might have such set before 
them in houses where they were guests, their daily life was harassed with 
constant perplexities. But scruples on this point were probably found, 
not merely in those who were avowedly among the Judaizing opponents 
of Paul, but they also disturbed many Christians of weaker minds. As 
faith in their false gods had previously exercised great influence over 
them, so they could not altogether divest themselves of an impression, 
that beings whom they had so lately reverenced as deities, were some- 
thing more than creatures of the imagination. But from their new point 
of view, this reflection of their ancient belief assumed a peculiar form. 
As the whole system of heathenism was in their eyes the kingdom of 
darkness, their deities were now transformed into evil spirits, and they 
feared lest, by partaking of the flesh consecrated to them,* they should 
come into fellowship with evil spirits. That these scruples affected not 
merely Judaizers, but other Christians also, is evident from a case in re- 
ference to which Paul gives specific directions. He supposes the ex- 
ample, that such weak believers were guests at the table of a heathen.{ 
Now we may be certain, that none who belonged to the Judaizers could 
have made up their minds to eat with a heathen.§$ 


* Thus Peter, in the Clementines, says to the heathens: IIpoddce: tév Acyouévav 
lepoOurdv yarerdy datwovev gurimAacbe. (Under pretext of the so-called sacrifices ye 
are filled with cruel demons.) Hom. xi. § 15. 

+ The passage in 1 Cor. viii. 7, might, it is true, be understood of persons who, though 
they had passed over to Christian monotheism, were still in some measure entangled in 
polytheism, and could not entirely free themselves from the belief that the gods whom they 
had formerly served were divinities of a subordinate class; so that now such persons— 
since by partaking of the flesh of the victims they supposed that they entered again into 
connexion with these divine beings—would be led to imagine, that their former idolatry 
was not wholly incompatible with Christianity, and thus might easily form an amalgama- 
tion of heathenism and Christianity. In later times, something of this kind we allow took 
place, in the transition from polytheism to monotheism; but in this primitive age, Chris- 
tianity came at once into such direct conflict on these particulars with heathenism, that an 
amalgamation of this kind cannot be thought natural. Whoever had not wholly re- 
nounced idolatry would certainly not have been received into the Christian church, nor 
would Paul have so mildly passed judgment on such a weakness of faith. From such 
passages as Gal. vy. 20, 1 Cor. vi. 9, we cannot conclude with certainty that, among such as 
had professed Christianity, there were those who, after they had been led to Christianity 
by a superficial impression, allowed themselves again to join in the worship of idols; for 
Paul might here have designedly classed the vices he named with idolatry, to indicate 
that whoever indulged in them deserved to be ranked with idolaters. If we compare 
these passages with 1 Cor. v. 11, it will appear that some such instances occurred of a re- 
lapse into idolatry, but that those who were thus guilty of participating in idolatry were 
to be excluded from all Christian communion. 

} The scrupulosity of the Jews in this respect appears in the Jewish-Christian work of 
the Clementines (though on other points sufficiently liberal), where the following words 
are ascribed to the apostle Peter: Tparééy¢ @0vav obx droAatoper, dre 6) odd? auvectido- 
Oat abtotg Suvapevor did Td dkabdptuc adrode Biotv, (We do not partake at the table of 
the heathen, for we are not able to eat with them on account of their unclean manner of 
living.) No exception could be made in favor of parents, children, brothers, or sisters. 

§ By the “any one,” ric, 1 Cor, x. 28, we cannot on account of the relation of the first 
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Those who in their own estimation were Pauline Christians, ridicu- 
ling a scrupulosity that thus made daily life uneasy, fell into an opposite 
error. They had indeed formed right conceptions of the Pauline 
principles in theory, but erred in the application, because the spirit 
of love and of ‘wisdom was wanting. They said, “Idols are in them- 
selves nothing — mere creatures of the imagination—hence also the 
eating of the flesh that has been devoted to them is a thing in itself in- 
different. The Christian is bound by no law in such outward or indif- 
ferent things; all things are free to him; “all things are lawful,” mévta 
éteortv, was their motto. They appealed to their knowledge, to the 
power which they possessed as Christians; yvdéovc, éEovoia, were their 
watchwords. They had no consideration for the necessities of their 
weaker brethren; they easily seduced many among them to follow their 
example from false shame, that they might not be ridiculed as narrow- 
minded and scrupulous; such an one, who allowed himself to be induced 
by outward considerations to act contrary to his convictions, would 
afterwards be disturbed in his conscience. “Thus,” said Paul, “ through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish for whom Christ died.”’* 
Many went such lengths in this pride of knowledge, and this abuse of 
Christian freedom, that they scrupled not to take part in the festive en- 
tertainments, consisting of the flesh that was left after the sacrifices had 
been presented, which the heathen were wont to give their friends; and thus 
they were easily carried on to indulge in those immoral excesses, which 
by the decrees of the apostolic convention at Jerusalem had been forbid- 
den in connexion with the prohibition of flesh sacrificed to idols. In fact, 
we here find the germ of a one-sided over-valuation of theoretic illumina- 
tion, a misunderstanding of Christian freedom, a false adiaphorism in 
morals, which a later pseudo-Pauline gnostic + tendency carried so far as 
to justify the grossest immoralities. But such wickedness certainly can- 
not be laid to the charge of the perverters of Christian freedom at Cor- 


Tc, v. 2%, understand as meant the same person, the heathen host,—and it would be a 
very unlikely thing that such a person would remind his Christian guest, that he had set 
before him meat that had been offered to idols; but we must rather refer it to the weak 
Christian, who considered it to be his duty to warn his unscrupulous brother against par- 
taking of such food, the same weak Christian whose conscience is spoken of in y. 29. 

* We might here make use of the words attributed to Christ, taken from an apocry- 
phal gospel, and quoted in Luke vi. 4, by the Codex Cantab. See Life of Christ, p. 92. 

+ As was the case with those whom Porphyry mentions in his book De Abstinentia 
Carnis, i. § 43, who in their mode of expression agree very remarkably with the unscrupu- 
lous persons described by Paul: Ov ydp jude poddver Td Bpduara (said they), domep obd2 
Thy OdAatrav Ta puTapd TOv fPevudrov, Krpcevouer (like the Corinthian éovordlouev) yap 
tov dmdvtav, Kabdneg 7 Odédacca Tdv bypév névtov. Edy ebdaBiOdpuev Bpdow, 
EdovAdOnuev TH Tod POBov dpovyjpari, det O? TdVO’ huiv broterdyOa. (For bread defiles 
us no more than the dirt of the streams defiles the sea, for we have power over all things 
even as the sea over all waters. Now if we were scrupulous as to meats, we should be 
enslaved to the spirit of fear; but it is necessary that all things be subject to us.) They 
appeal to their GuOd¢ éfovciac, 
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inth. Though, the heathen corruption of morals had infected many 
members of the Corinthian church, yet they were far from wishing to 
justify this immorality on such grounds; and had this been the case, 
Paul would have spoken with far greater severity against such a pallia- 
tion of sin.* 

The opposition between the Petrine and Pauline parties had proba- 
bly an influence on the different views of the married and single life. 
It was indeed the peculiar effect of Christianity, that it elevated all the 
moral relations based in human nature, in their pure human form, to a 
higher significance, so that—after the original Fountain of Divine life had 
once assumed humanity, in order, by revealing himself in it, to sanctify 
and glorify it—the striving after the godlike was no more to show itself 
in an unearthly direction, overstepping the bounds of human nature, but 
everywhere the Divine was itself to be made human; the divine life was 
to reveal itself in the forms of human development. Yet, as at first, 
before the elevating and all-penetrating influence of Christianity had 


* The departure to so great an extent from theoretical Christian truth in the church at 
Corinth, has been admitted by many, owing to a misunderstanding of the apostle’s lan- 
guage. They have been led to entertain this opinion, from believing that there is a strict 
objective connexion between what Paul says in 1 Cor, vi. 12, and in the beginning of vy. 
13, and what he says of the words ro dé oda, and from supposing that from y. 12, he had 
the same thought in view. But a comparison of vi. 12 with x..23 will show that Paul at 
first meant only to speak of the partaking of the meat offered to idols, and to explain the 
subject more fully. With this reference, he had said in y. 13, the food and the stomach, 
whose wants it satisfies, are both transitory, designed only for this earthly existence. On 
these things the essence of the Christian calling, which relates to the eternal and the heay- 
enly, cannot depend; compare 1 Cor, villi. 8; Rom. xiv. 17; Matt. xv. 17; and thus he 
was led to the contrast, ‘but this form alone of the body is transitory.” According to its 
nature, the body is designed to be an imperishable organ devoted to the Lord,. which will 
be awakened again in a nobler glorified form for a higher existence. It must, therefore, 
be even now withdrawn from the service of lust, and be formed into a sanctified organ be- 
longing to the Lord. It might be that there was floating in the apostle’s mind a possible 
misunderstanding of his words, against which he wished to guard, or his controversy with 
the deniers of the doctrine of the resurrection at Corinth. In either case he was prompted 
to leave the topic with which he began, and to speak against those excesses in the Co- 
rinthian church of which he had not thought at first. And this again led him to answer 
the questions proposed to him respecting the relation of the sexes. After that he returns 
again, at the beginning of the eighth chapter, to the subject of “things offered to idols,” 
but from another point; and after several digressions to other subjects, which may easily 
be explained from association of ideas, he began again, in ch. x. 23, the exposition of 
his sentiments in the same form as in ch. vi. 12. What Billroth has said in his Commen- 
tary, p. 83, against this interpretation, that thus we lose the evident contrast and parallel- 
ism between the words, “ Meats for the belly, and the belly for meats;” and “the body 
not for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord for the body,” (rd Bpauara TH Kordia, 
Kat H KoLAia Totc Boduact, and 7d dO cua ob TH TOpvEia, CAAA TH Kupiw, Kad 6 KipLoc TO 
oéuart) appears without foundation. It is only assumed that Paul expressed this con- 
trast from a more general view of the subject, and without limiting it to a perversion of 
the doctrine of Christian liberty, actually existing in the church. What De Wette has 
lately advanced in his commentary against this interpretation has not altered my views, 
though I have examined with pleasure the reasons advanced by this distinguished critic. 
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manifested itself in all the relations of life, the earnest moral spirit of the 
gospel came into conflict with a world under the dominion of sinful 
lusts; so, for a short time, an ascetic tendency averse to the marriage 
union (which though not in accordance with the spirit of Christian- 
ity, might be called forth in opposition to the corruption of the world) 
would easily make its appearance, especially since there was an expecta- 
tion of the speedy passing away of all earthly things, antecedent to the 
perfect development of the kingdom of God. The conviction that ere 
the kingdom of God will attain its perfection, the earthly life of mankind 
must in all its forms be penetrated by the life of the kingdom of God, 
and that all these forms are to be made vehicles of its manifestation— 
this conviction could be arrived at only by degrees from the historical 
course of development. And as to what concerns marriage especially, 
Christ, certainly, by presenting the idea of it as a moral union—requisite 
for the complete development of the type of humanity as transformed 
by the divine principle of life, and thus also for the realization of the 
kingdom of God in it—a moral union of the sexes, designed for their 
mutual completement, had at once disowned the ascetic contempt of 
marriage, which views it only on its sensuous side, and rejects its true 
idea as realized in the divine life. Yet till Christianity had penetrated 
more into the life of humanity, and thereby had realized this idea of 
marriage as a peculiar form of manifestation belonging to the kingdom 
of God, zeal for that kingdom might have viewed marriage as a relation 
tending to distract the mind, and to withdraw it from that one funda- 
mental direction. And- besides, though the Christian view, in all its 
purity and completeness, was in direct opposition to the ascetic over- 
valuation of celibacy, yet Christianity was equally repugnant to the an- 
cient Jewish notion, according to which celibacy was considered as a 
disgrace and a curse, As Christianity made everything depend on the 
disposition, as it presented the means of salvation and improvement for 
all conditions of human kind, and a higher life which was destined to 
find its way into all states of suffering humanity, and open a source of 
happiness under suffering ; so it also taught that a single life, where cir- 
cumstances rendered it necessary, might be sanctified and ennobled by 
its relation to the kingdom of God, and become a peculiar means for the 
furtherance of that object.* As Christianity taught men to recognise 
the realization of the kingdom of God in humanity as its highest moral 
attainment—the highest good to which everything else was to be referred, 


* Compare Matt. xix. 11,12; Life of Christ, p. 330. If we think of the desolations 
that took place at the fall of the Roman empire, and the national migrations—how impor- 
tant was it for such times that Christianity should allow a point of view from which a sin- 
gle life might be esteemed as a charism, even though this point of view was adopted with 
aseetic one-sidedness.* How important that that which was occasioned by the pressure of 
circumstances could be made a means of blessing (by the education of the rude nations 
effected by the monkish orders.) See the brief but valuable remarks of a dear and hon- 
ored man, F. v. Meyer, in his review of Olshausen’s Commentary. 
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80 also it caused marriage and the family constitution to be regard- 
ed as something on the whole belonging to the moral office of humanity, 
and to the representation of the kingdom of God; but it also acknow- 
ledged cases, in virtue of a disposition that subordinated all other things 
to the kingdom of God, in which the individual moral functions of a life 
devoted to spreading the kingdom of God might involve an exception to 
the general office, as is denoted by edvovyopdeg did tiv Baotdeiay THY 
ovpavev. (Matt. xix. 12.) 

Thus Christianity had to maintain a conflict in the Corinthian church 
with two opposing one-sided tendencies of the moral sentiment,—the © 
ascetic over-valuation of celibacy, and the tendency which would enforce 
marriage as an unconditional, universal law, without admitting that 
variety of the social relations, under which the kingdom of God is capa- 
ble of exhibiting itself. 

The first tendency certainly did not proceed from the Judaizing sec- 
tion of the church, for those apostles to whose authority the Petrine 
party specially appealed, were married; and took their wives with them 
on their missionary journeys; 1 Cor. ix. 5; besides, such ascetism was 
totally foreign to their national customs. From the Hebrew point of 
view a fruitful marriage appeared as a peculiar blessing and honor ; while 
unmarried life, or a childless marriage, was esteemed a disgrace. Though 
by the feeling of sadness at the passing away of the glory of the ancient 
Theoeracy, and of dissatisfaction with the existing religion, and by the 
infusion of foreign oriental elements, ascetic tendencies were produced 
in the later Judaizers; still the spirit of the original Hebrew* system 
made itself felt, and counteracted to a certain extent the ascetic tenden- 
cies, both in Judaism and Christianity.+ But among the Pauline party, 
an over-valuation of the single life more or less prevailed, and in this 
respect they thought themselves countenanced by the example of their 
apostle. The Judaizers, on the other hand, adhered to the ancient 
Hebrew principles, as uncompromising opponents of celibacy. 


* Hence also the ascetic tendency of the Essenes was corrected by a party who intro- 
duced marriage into this sect. 

+ This opposition still showed itself among the later descendants of the Judaizers of 
this age. Thus in the Clementines, it is given as the characteristic of a true prophet: “that he 
regards marriage as lawful, that he concedes temperate pleasures,” ydwov vouiteder, tyxpa- 
Tetav ovyxwpel, Hom. iii. § 16. It is enjoined on the overseers of the church, § 68: “ that 
they urge the marriage not only of young men, but also of the more advanced,” véwy 7 
povoy KatereryéTwoar Tove yauouc, dAAd Kal TGv mpoBEeBnKdTwr. Epiphanius says of that 
class of Ebionites whom he describes, that they reject “celibacy,” mapfevia; “ they 
compel and even at an unsuitable age they marry the young men by the Girection, 
forsooth, of their teachers,” dvayxdfovct db? Kal map’ HAckiay éxyauilovor rode véovg é& 
éxitporije Onbev Tdv rap’ abroic didackdAwy. Similar things are found in the religious 
books of the Zabians against monkery. 

$~ When Paul in 1 Cor. vii. 40, recommends celibacy in certain cases, he appears to 
have in view the Judaizers, who set themselves against an apostolic authority ; for in the 
words “and I think also that I have the spirit of God,” doxd 02 nay® mvetpua Oeod éxevv, 
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Opposition to the rgidness of Judaism, and that false liberalism 
which actuated many, disposed them to break through several whole- 
some moral restraints. It was maintained, and with justice, that Chris- 
tianity had broken down the wall of separation between the sexes, in 
reference to the concerns of the higher life,* and had freed woman from 
her state of servitude. But, sedwead by the spirit of false freedom, 
individuals had been led to overstep the limits prescribed by nature and 
sound morals, and recognised and rendered sacred also by Christianity. 
Women, contrary to the customs prevalent among the Greeks,f appeared 
in the Christian assemblies unveiled, and, putting themselves on an 
equality with the men, assumed the office of public teachers. 

The want of Christian love was also evinced by the disputes that 
arose respecting property, which the parties were not willing to decide, 
as had hitherto been customary in the Jewish and Christian churches, 
by arbitrators chosen from among themselves; these Gentile Christians, 
boastful of their freedom, set aside the scruples which restrained Jewish 
Christians, and appealed without hesitation to a heathen tribunal. 

By this defect in the spirit of Christian love, those religious feasts 
which were particularly fitted to represent the loving communion of 
Christians, and to maintain its vigor, lost their true significance, those 
Christian Agapz, which accompanied and formed a part of the celebra- 
tion of the Last Supper.g These love-feasts were designed to show the 
power of Christian fellowship in overcoming all the differences of rank 
and education; rich and poor, masters and slaves were to partake with 
one another of the same simple meal. But in the Corinthian church, 
where these differences were so strongly marked, this could not be 
attained. There existed among the Greeks an ancient custom of hold- 
ing entertainments, at which each one brought his food with him, and 
consumed it alone.|| The Agapz in the Corinthian church were con- 
ducted on the plan of this ancient custom, although the peculiar object 
of the institution was so different ; consequently, the distinction of rich 
and poor was rendered peculiarly prominent, and the rich sometimes 
indulged in excesses which desecrated the character of these meetings. 


he appears to contradict those who believed and asserted that they alone had the Spirit 
of God. : 

* Gal. iii. 28, “there is neither male nor female in Christ Jesus,” ov« éve dpcev kal 
OjAv év XpiotG ’Ijcod. On the contrary, Aristotle says, ‘‘ woman is inferior to man,” 
Xeipov 7 yvv7 tod dvdpoc, Magn. Ethic. i. 34, ed. Bekker, p. 1194. 

+ This appears to me the most simple and natural interpretation. What has been 
said by some respecting the difference of the Roman and Greek customs of aperto or operto 
capite sacra facere, seems hardly applicable here. 

{ See p. 149. 

§ Sce p. 165. 

|| See Xenoph. Memorabil. iii. 14, The cvurdocra giAckad bore a greater resemblance to 
the Agapse. At these feasts all that each brought was made a part of a common meal, 
which the chronicler Jobannes Malala mentions as continuing to be i panna eh even in his 
time. See vii. Chronograph. e collect. Niebuhr. p. 180. 
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_ The Grecian mode of thinking and culture predominant in the Co- 
rinthian church appeared in their zeal for mutual discourse in their pub- 
lic assemblies, and for the cultivation of those charisms which related to 
oral religious instruction;* but it took a one-sided direction, which 
showed its baneful influence at a later period in the Greek church, an 
aspiring rather after extraordinary power in discourse, than after a life 
of eminent practical godliness} This unpractical tendency, and the 
want of an all-animating and guiding love, were also shown in their 
mode of valuing and applying the various kinds of charisms which rela- 
ted to public speaking; in their one-sided over-valuation of gifts they 
sought for the more striking and dazzling, such as speaking in new 
tongues, in preference to those that were more adapted to general edifi- 
cation. 

To which of the parties in the Corinthian church the opponents of 
the doctrine of the resurrection belonged cannot be determined with 
certainty, since we have no precise account of their peculiar tenets. No 
other source of information is left open to us than that which may be 
inferred from the objections against the doctrine of the resurrection 
which Paul seems to presuppose, and from the reasons alleged by him 
in its favor, and adapted to the arguments by which they assailed it. 
But no safe result can be derived from these. For as to the former, 
Paul might have constructed these objections (as he had often done on 
other occasions when developing an important subject) without our 
being authorized to infer that they were exactly the objections which 
had been urged by the impugners of the doctrine. And as to the latter, 
in his mode of establishing the doctrine, he might have followed the 
connexion with other Christian truths in which this article of faith pre- 
sented itself to his own mind, without being influenced by the peculiar 
mode of the opposition made to it. 

When Paul, for example, adduces the evidence tor the truth of the 

resurrection of Christ, it cannot be inferred that his Corinthian oppo- 
nents denied the resurrection of Christ; for without regard to their 
mode of opposition, he might have adopted this line of argument, be- 
cause to his own mind faith in the resurrection of Christ was the foun- 
dation of faith in the resurrection of the redeemed. He generally joins 
together the doctrines of the resurrection and of immortality, and hence 
some may infer that his opponents generally denied personal immortality. 
But still it remains a question whether Paul possessed exact information 
respecting the sentiments of these persons, or whether he was not gov- 
erned by the connexion in which the truths of the Christian faith were 
presented to his own mind, and by the fact of his habitually finding in 


* Seo 1 Cor. i. 5. 
+ Paul reminds them, in 1 Cor. iv. 20, that a participation in the kingdom of God is 


shown, not in high-sounding words, but in the power of the life, 
t See p. 142. 
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the opponents of the doctrines of the resurrection those also of the doc- 
trine of immortality, since both stood or fell together in the Jewish po- 
lemical theology. 

This controversy on the resurrection has been attributed to the ordi- 
nary opponents of that doctrine among the Jews, the Sadducees, and it 
has hence been concluded that they belonged to the Judaizing party in 
the Corinthian church. This supposition appears to be confirmed by the 
circumstance that Paul particularly mentions, as witnesses for the truth 
of Christ’s resurrection, Peter and James, who were the most distin- 
guished authorities of the Judaizing party ; but this cannot be esteemed 
a proof, for he must on any supposition have laid special weight on the 
testimony of the apostles collectively, and of these in particular, on ac- 
count of the repeated appearance of Christ to them after his resurrection. 
Had he thought of the Sadducees, he would have joined issue with them 
on their peculiar mode of reasoning from the alleged silence of the Pen- 
tateuch ;* just as Christ opposed them on this ground. Besides, we 
nowhere find an example of the mingling of Sadduceeism and Christian- 
ity, and as they present no points of connexion with one another, such 
an amalgamation is in the highest degree improbable. 

A similar reply must be made to those who imagine that the contro- 
-versy on the doctrine of the resurrection, and the denial of that of im- 
mortality, may be explained from a mingling of the Epicurean notions 
with Christianity. Yet the passages in 1 Cor. xv. 32—35, might cer- 
tainly seem to favor this view, if we consider the practical consequence 
deduced by Paul from that denial of the resurrection as a position laid 
down in the sense of the Epicureans, if we find in that passage a warn- 
ing against their God-forgetting levity, and against the infectious 
example of the lax morals which were the offspring of their unbelief. 
And the objection, moreover, would not apply with equal force to this 
view as to the first. From the delicacy and mobility of the Grecian 
character, so susceptible of all kinds of impressions, we can more easily 
imagine such a mixture of contradictory mental elements and such in- 
consistency, than from the stiffness of Jewish nationality, and the strict, 
dogmatic, decided nature of Saduceeism. To this may be added, that 
the spirit of the times, so very much disposed to Eclecticism and Syn- 
cretism, tended to bring nearer one another and to amalgamate modes 
of thinking that, at a different period, would have stood in most direct 
and violent opposition. Meanwhile it is difficult to find in Christianity, 
whether viewed on the doctrinal or ethical side, anything which could 
attract a person devoted to the Epicurean philosophy, and induce him to 
include the Christian in his Syncretism, unless by that term we under- 
stand something having no reference to all the remaining peculiarities of 
Christianity, and relating only to the idea of a monotheistic, universal 


* An argument which will not be admitted by all. See Life of Christ, p. 36. n. 
+ As Baur correctly remarks in his Essay on the Christ-party, p. 81. 
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religion, in opposition to the popular superstitions, and to certain moral 
ideas detached from their connexion with the whole system; but this 
would be at least not very probable, and might more easily happen in an 
age when Christianity had long been fermenting in the general mind, 
rather than on its first appearance in the heathen world. All history, 
too, testifies against this supposition ; for we always see the Epicurean 
philosophy in hostility to Christianity, and never in the first ages do we 
find any approximation of the two systems. As to the only passage 
which may appear to favér this view, 1 Cor. xv. 32—35, it is not clear 
that the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection had really brought 
forward the maxims here stated. It might be, that Paul here intended 
only to characterise that course of life which it appeared to him must 
proceed from the consistent carrying out of a philosophy that denied the 
destination of man to eternal life; for the idea of eternal life and of the 
reality of a striving directed to eternal things were to him correlative 
ideas. And when persons who had made a profession of Christianity 
could fall into a denial of eternal life, it appeared to him as an infatuation 
of mind proceeding from “ sin,” dwaptia, and hurrying a man away to 
sinful practice ; a forgetfulness of God, or the mark of a state of estrange- 
ment from God in which a man knows nothing of God. It is much 
more probable, that philosophically educated Gentile Christians were 
prejudiced against the doctrine of the resurrection on another ground, 
as in later times; the common rude conception of this doctrine which 
Paul particularly combated probably gave rise to many such prejudices. 
The questionings as to how such a body as the present can be united to 
the soul in a higher condition, and how a body which has sunk into 
corruption can be restored again, would perfectly suit the views of a 
Gentile Christian, who had received a certain philosophical training, al- 
though it cannot be affirmed with certainty, as has been before stated, 
that precisely these objections were brought forward in the present in- 
stance. And if we are justified in supposing that by the Christ-party is 
meant one that, from certain expressions of Christ which they explained 
according to their subjective proclivities, constructed a peculiar philo- 
sophical Christianity, it would be most probable that such persons formed 
an idea of a resurrection only in a spiritual sense, and explained in this 
manner the expressions of Christ himself relating to the resurrection ; as 
we must in any case assume that those who wished to be Christians and 
yet denied the future resurrection, were far removed from the true stand- 
ard of Christian doctrine in other respects, and had indulged in arbitrary 
explanations of such of the discourses of Christ as they were acquainted 
with. 

It may be asked, where, and in what manner did Paul receive the 
first accounts of these disturbances in the Corinthian church? From 
several expressions of Paul in his Second Epistle to the Corinthians,” it 


* Between which and the First Epistle, Paul could have taken no journey to Corinth 
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appears, that when he wrote his admonitory epistle, he had been there 
again, but only for a very short time, and that he must have had many 
painful experiences of the disorders among them, though they might not 
all have appeared during his visit.* 


and already in the First Epistle, as we shall presently see, there is a passage which must 
be most naturally referred to a preceding second journey to that city. 

* T must now declare myself, after repeated examinations, more decidedly than in the 
first edition, in favor of the view maintained by Bleek in his valuable Essay in the Theo- 
logischen Studien und Kritiken, 1830, part iii, which has since been approved by Rtickert, 
by Schott, in his discussion of some important chronological points in the history of the 
apostle Paul, Jena, 1832, and by Credner, in his Introduction to the New Testament, and 
by others. Though some of the passages adduced as evidence for this opinion admit of 
another interpretation, yet, taken altogether, they establish the second visit of Paul to this 
church as an undeniable fact. The passage in 2 Cor. xii. 14, compared with vy. 13, we 
must naturally understand to mean, that, as he had already stayed twice at Corinth with- 
out receiving the means of support from the church, he was resolved on his third visit to 
be no more a burden to them than on the two former occasions. If verse 14 be under- 
stood to mean (a sense, of which the words will admit), that being a third time ready, he is 
intending to come to them, we must in the first place supply what is not expressly said, that 
he will now certainly execute this resolution, and then the words so understood do not 
quite suit the connexion. According to the most approved reading of 2 Cor. ii. 1, the 
“again,” méAcv, must be referred to the whole clause “to come in heaviness,” év Aimy 
éAGeiv, and then it follows, that Paul had already once received a painful impression from 
the Corinthians in a visif made to them, which cannot refer to his first residence among 
them, and therefore obliges us to suppose a second already past. In the passage 2 Cor. 
xii, 21, which cannot therefore here be brought in proof, it is doubtless possible, and, ac- 
cording to the position of the words, is most natural, to connect the “again,” mdéAcy, with 
“coming,” éAfédvta; but it is also allowable to suppose that the ‘‘again’”’ belongs to 
“will humble,” razecvdéoy, but is placed first for emphasis. In this case, there is better 
ground for the introduction of the ‘‘again,” which moreover is not added to ‘when I 
come,” in y. 20, as well as for the position of the whole clause wad 2A@ovra; and the 
connexion with what follows favors this interpretation. Paul in v. 21, expresses his 
anxiety lest God should humble him a second time among them when he came. Accord- 
ingly, we must thus understand xiii. 1, following the simplest interpretation, though this 
passage may be otherwise understood, (it is supposed, for instance, to mean, that as he had 
already twice announced his intended coming to Corinth, having now a third time repeated 
his threatening, he would certainly execute it): “TI am now about to come to you a third 
time, and as what is supported by two or three witnesses must be valid, so now what I 
have threatened a second and a third time will certainly be fulfilled. I have (when I was 
with you a second time) before told those who had sinned, and all the rest, and I tell 
them a second time beforehand, as if I were with you—though I now (this now is opposed 
to formerly, since when present among them, he had expressed the same sentiments,) am 
absent, —that if I come to you again, [ will not act towards you with forbearance,” (as 
Paul, when he came to them a second time, still behaved with forbearance, though he had 
already sufficient cause for dissatisfaction with them.) De Wette, indeed, objects to this 
interpretation, that the mention of the first visit of Paul to Corinth would be in this case 
quite superfluous. But if, during his second visit, he had not acted with severity towards 
the Corinthians, but intended to do so on this third occasion, because they had not listened 
to his admonitions, he had certainly good reason for mentioning his two first visits together, 
to mark more distinctly in what respect the third would be distinguished from the other 
two. And though, during his first residence among them, his experience was on the 
whole pleasing, yet in this long period many things must have happened with which ho 
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Owing to the breaks in the narrative of the Acts, it is difficult to decide 
when this second visit to Corinth took place. Ifthe Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians had not been addressed at the same time to the churches in 
Achaia, we might suppose that Paul, during his long residence at Corinth, 
had taken missionary or visitation journeys throughout other parts of 
Achaia, and that he then once more returned to Corinth, only for a short 
time, in order to fetch Aquila for the journeys he had in prospect. 
It appears that on this journey he was exposed to many dangers, and 
that on his deliverance from them he made the vow mentioned above. 
But since the second epistle was also directed to the churches in Achaia, 
this supposition, in order to be maintained, must be so modified, that 
Paul could have made in the meantime another longer journey, and re- 
turned back again to Achaia—which is not easy to admit. Or we must 
suppose, that during his longer residence at Ephesus, of which we are 
now speaking, he undertook another missionary journey, and called in 
passing at Corinth; or that, by the anxiety which the news brought 
from Corinth excited in his mind, he was induced to go thither from 
Ephesus, but on account of circumstances which called him back to 
Ephesus, he could stay only a short time with the Corinthian church, and 
therefore gave them notice of a longer residence among them. But it 
does not well agree with this last supposition, that Paul distinguishes 
this visit as one that took place “ by the way.” And especially if it took 
place not long before the First Epistle, we might the more expect allusions 
to it in that. The communications between Paul and the Corinthian 
church seems also to presuppose, that he had not been with them for a 
considerable time. There remains a third supposition, that the visita- 
tion which he made after his departure from Antioch to the churches 
earlier founded by him (Acts xviii. 23) before he entered on a fresh field 
of labor, was of greater extent than is directly stated in that passage, and 
that it extended as far as Achaia. Perhaps he then travelled first from 
Phrygia towards the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, and then sailed to 
Hellas. Possibly he then found at Corinth Apollos who had proceeded 
thither, when Paul coming from Antioch, passed through the upper parts 
of Asia (Acts xix. 1),* and perhaps joined him on his return, and went 
with him to Ephesus. 

We must therefore at all events suppose that Paul had obtained his 


could not be satisfied, but which he treated gently, trusting to the future progress of their 
Christian life. We may find in the First Epistle, a trace of this his second residence at 
Corinth. When in 1 Cor. xvi. 7, Paul says, that he intended not now to see them by the 
way, apr and its position allow us to assume a reference to an earlier visit, which he 
made only “by the way,” év wapddw, and as this was so very transient, we may account 
for his making no further allusions to it in the first epistle. 

* We must in this case interpolate Paul’s journey to Corinth, Acts xix. 1, and 
suppose that since the author of the Acts knew nothing of the wider extent of Paul’s 
visitation at that time, he represented that he immediately betook himself from Upper 
Asia to Ephesus. 
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first knowledge of the alteration for the worse in the Corinthian church 
by his own observation. He could not indeed have witnessed the strife 
of the various parties; for, as appears from 1 Cor. i. 11,12, he heard of 
this first at Ephesus from the report of others. But already he must 
have had the painful experience that in a church which once was inspired 
with so much Christian zeal, their old vices and enormities again ap- 
peared under a Christian guise. He admonished them for their improve- 
ment, and threatened to use severer measures if, when he returned from 
Ephesus, he should find that no improvement had taken place. At 
Ephesus he could obtain information respecting the effect of his last ad- 
monitions on the church. 

But he received worse news than he expected of the corruption of 
morals in the Corinthian church, and especially of the vicious conduct of 
an individual who had maintained unlawful intercourse with his step- 
mother. Hence, in an epistle* he addressed to the Corinthian church, 
he reproached them with allowing such a man still to remain among 
them, and required them to renounce all connexion with so abandoned a 
character.t 

It was certainly sufficiently evident what Paul here intended—that 
the Corinthians should not only exclude from the meetings of the church 
those who called themselves Christians, while they denied Christianity 
by their vicious lives, but should also abstain from all kind of intercourse 
with them, in order to testify emphatically that such a merely outward 
profession was of no value; to bring these persons to a sense of their 
guilt ; and to declare practically to the heathen world that whoever did 
not exemplify the Christian doctrine in the conduct of his life, must not 


* The epistle in which Paul wrote this could not at any rate be that still retained by 
the Armenian church, which treats of subjects entirely different, and must be an answer 
to an earlier epistle of the Corinthians. This pretended epistle to the Corinthians by Paul, 
and their answer, bear on them, as is now universally acknowledged, the most undeniable 
marks of spuriousness. The account of the opponents of the doctrine of the resurrection 
at Corinth, who were thought similar to later deniers of it among the Gentiles, connected 
with the tales of Simon Magus, and the account of the Jewish founders of sects, by Hege- 
sippus, gave an idle monk the inducement to put together these fragments of Pauline 
phrases. If they were quoted in a genuine homily of Gregory ®wroric, they were per- 
haps in existence in the third century, but this address of Gregory to the newly baptized 
may itself be spurious. 

+ It may be asked whether Paul in the lost epistle treated merely of the case which 
was immediately under consideration in the Corinthian church—only of abstaining from 
intercourse with z0pvo.c—or whether he also spoke definitely of such as had fallen into 
other notorious vices—the covetous, who had no regard for the property of others; the 
slanderous; those addicted to drinking; those who took any part whatever in the worship 
of idols. The manner in which he expresses. himself in 1 Cor. v. 9-11 might signify, 
though not decisively, that since he was obliged to guard his words against misapprehen- 
sion, he took advantage of this opportunity to give a wider application to the principles 
they expressed, which he certainly had from the beginning in his mind, yet had not occa- 
sion to mention in his first epistle, which bore on one particular point. At all events, it is 
important to know how far Paul extended the strictness of church discipline. 
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flatter himself that he was a Christian. But since Paul had not thought 
it necessary to add that he spoke only of the vicious im the church, and 
not of persons in general who lived in such vices, the Corinthians did 
not think of the limitation which the thing itself might easily have sug- 
gested, and thus they were thrown into perplexity how to comply with 
such an injunction; for how could they, while living in the midst of an 
evil world, renounce all intercourse with the vicious? They addressed 
a letter to the apostle, in which they stated their perplexity, and pro- 
posed several other questions on doubtful cases in the concerns of the 
church. 

By means of this letter, and the messengers who brought it, he ob- 
tained a more complete knowledge of the concerns and state of the 
church. In the communication which contained his reply to the ques- 
tions proposed, he poured forth his whole heart, full of paternal love to 
the church, and entered minutely into all the necessities of their situa- 
tion. This Epistle, a master-piece of apostolic wisdom in church govern- 
ment, contains much of importance respecting the new form given by 
Christianity to all the relations of life. It was probably conveyed by the 
messengers on their return to Corinth. 

Paul condemned in an equal degree all party feeling in -the Corin- 
thian church. His salutation, in verse 2, was opposed to it, and suited 
to remind all that they equally belonged to one church, which was com- 
posed of all the faithful and redeemed. He taught them that Christ was 
their sole Head, to whom they must all adhere; that human laborers 
were to be considered only as instruments, by whom God worked ac- 
cording to their peculiar adaptabilities, in order to promote in the hearts 
of their fellow-men that result which all things were appointed to serve. 
They ought to be far from venturing to boast that they had this or that 
man for their teacher; for such boasting, by which they owned them- 
selves dependent on man, was rather a denial of their being Christians ; 
for if they only, as became Christians, referred everything to Christ, to 
whom they were indebted for communion with God, they might view 
all things as designed to serve them, and as belonging to them; those 
sublime expressions in 1 Cor. iii. 21 show how the truest spiritual free- 
dom and the highest elevation of soul are the offspring of Christian hu- 
mility. This general truth in reference to the manner in which all 
Christian teachers (each according to his peculiar qualifications) were to 
be estimated and made use of, he applies particularly to his relation to 
Apollos; of whom he could speak most reservedly and unsuspectingly, 
since he was a man with whom he stood in the closest connexion, and 
who had adopted his own peculiar form of doctrine. To those persons 
who could not find in his simple preaching the wisdom which they 
sought after, and preferred Apollos as a teacher more according to their 
Grecian taste,* he said that it was wrong on their part to regret the 


* We have already spoken of the reference of this whole section, 1 Cor. i. 1-18. We 
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absence of such wisdom in his preaching, for the fountain of all genuine 
wisdom, the wisdom of God, was not to be found in any scheme of phil- 
osophy, but only in the doctrine of the crucified Jesus, the Saviour of 
the world, which he had made the central point of his preaching; but 
this divine wisdom could only be found and understood by a disposition 
that was susceptible of what was divine. He had never yet been able 
to lead them by his discourses to perceive in the simple doctrine of the 
gospel (which in the eyes of the world was foolishness) the depths of 
divine wisdom, because an ungodly disposition predominated in their 
minds, of which these party strifes were an evident sign. He gave the 
Corinthians a rule by which they might pass a judgment on all teachers 
of Christianity. Jesus the Messiah was the immovable foundation ; in 
him lay everything which pertains to such a foundation. He was the 
Redeemer, and the Lord to whom all must yield themselves to have 
their whole lives moulded by him. And here we must bear in mind 
how Jesus Christ was always presented to the religious consciousness of 
the apostle as the One crucified, risen, ascended to heaven, and invested 
with divine sovereignty. Nor does Paul think of the doctrine of Christ 
apart from his person, but regards it as that by which we come into liy- 
ing communion with him, by which Christ himself enters into our hearts. 
This was the immovable foundation on which all Christians, collectively, 
or singly, must rest. The building on this or on another foundation 
constituted the difference, in Paul’s judgment, between the true and the 
false teachers of Christianity. Whoever proceeded from this foundation 
would himself attain to salvation, and would lead others to it. 

But in the structure of doctrine which was raised on this foundation, 
the divine might more or less be mixed with the human, and so far be 
deteriorated. The complete purifying process, the separation of the di- 
vine and the human, would be left to the last judgment. Many a one 
who had attached too great value to the human, would see the work de- 
stroyed which he had constructed, though the foundation on which it 
rested would remain for himself and others: such a one would be saved 
after many severe trials, which he must undergo for purification from 
the alloy of self; 1 Cor. iii, 11-15.* But from the teachers who adhered 


need not enter more at large into the dispute respecting the meaning proposed by Hichorn 
and others, that Paul here directed his argumentation against Grecian Sophists, who had 
made an entrance into the church, and threatened to seduce many into unbelief. 

* Since the whole passage which speaks of fire, of the building constructed of various 
materials, some fire-proof and others destructible by fire, and of being saved as from the 
midst of the fire, is composed of images, and is figurative throughout,—it is very illogical, 
as Origen has justly remarked, arbitrarily to detach from the rest, and take in a literal 
sense a single trait in the picture, as that of fire. Nor let any one say that the idea of such 
a judgment in the historical development is un-Pauline. The idea of such a judgment 
connected with the publication of the gospel, and accompanying its operations, pervades 
the whole New Testament,—by which indeed, a final judgment of the world, to which 
this is only preparative, is not excluded. 
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to the unchangeable foundation of God’s kingdom, and built upon it, 
either with better or worse materials, Paul distinguishes those of whom 
he says, that they destroy the Temple of God itself in believers, and are 
guilty of peculiar sacrilege; against such he denounced the most awful 
punishment, “If any man defile the temple of God, him shall God de- 
stroy ;” 1 Cor. ili. 16, 17. 

It is worthy of notice, that where Paul treats of eating meat offered 
to idols, he does not, in order to impress the Gentile Christians with 
their obligations to abstain from all such food, appeal to the decision of 
the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, any more than he opposed the 
authority of that decision to the Jewish Christians, who wished to com- 
pel the Gentiles to be circumcised. Thisis no argument against the exist- 
ence of such a decision, since Paul’s failure to refer to it may be explained 
from his peculiar method; he attached little value to such decisions, he 
was no friend to literal and positive command, and so did not found his 
arguments upon them, but rather on the inward law in the hearts of be- 
lievers, on what the spirit of the gospel requires. As in the instance of 
those who wished to impose the law of circumcision on Gentile Chris- 
tians, instead of appealing to an outward authority, he pointed out the 
internal contrariety of their conduct to the peculiar and fundamental 
principles of the gospel; so on this point, he opposed to the abuse of 
Christian freedom the law of love which was inseparable from the gos- 
pel. Besides, it appears that, though the authority of that decision was 
held sacred in Palestine, Acts xxi. 25, yet beyond these limits it seems 
to have been little regarded. Since that decision rested on mutual con- 
cessions, it followed that if one of the parties of the Jewish Christians 
failed to fulfil the condition, if they would not acknowledge the uncir- 
cumcised as their heathen brethren, then, on the other side, the obliga- 
tion ceased to bind the Gentile Christians, who, by the observance of that 
decision, would have made an approach to the Jewish Christians. Ata 
later period, after the settlement of the opposition between these two 
hostile tendencies could no longer be accomplished, but a Jewish element 
had gained entrance into the church itself in an altered form, this decision 
would, perhaps, again acquire the strict power of law. 

Paul did not dispute the position which the free-thinking Christians 
of Corinth were always contending for, that no laws could be laid down 
about outward things that were in themselves indifferent; he did not 
even exact their deference to the apostolic decision, by which such food 
was absolutely forbidden ; but he shows them from the spirit of the gos- 
pel, that what is in itself lawful, may, under special circumstances, cease 
to be so, so far as it contravenes the law of love, the obligation of Chris- 
tians to act-on all occasions so that the salvation of others may be most 
promoted, and the glory of God be subserved. He points out that they 
even denied their own Christian freedom, since in another way they 
brought themselves into subjection to outward things, which they ought 
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to have used with freedom in the spirit of love, according as circum- 
stances might vary.* 

In reference to the question proposed to him respecting a single life, 
he took a middle course between the two contending parties, those who 
entirely condemned a single life, and those who wished to prescribe it for 
all persons as something essential to Christian perfection. But in order 
rightly to understand what he says on this subject,in connexion with this 
period of the development of God’s kingdom and with Paul’s peculiar 
point of view, and to form a correct judgment according to the laws of 
Christian ethics, we must attend to the following considerations. For 
the time being, the chief object of desire was to spread the gospel as 
quickly and as widely as possible, and the appropriation by Christianity 
of all human relations was, on the contrary, but little thought of. The 
soul of Paul was animated to an extraordinary degree with the one glow- 
ing desire to carry to all men quickly the message of salvation. His 
single life, which allowed him to extend his ministry in all directions 
without delay and to gain his own livelihood without hindrance, was an 
important means for the execution of his plans. It made him, in fact, 
a “eunuch for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” evvovxroudc da tiv Baot- 
Aciav THY ovpavey, according to the meaning of the Lord. As he was 
withheld by nothing in the publication of the gospel, but lived wholly 
for the cause of the Lord, it appeared to him the happiest condition ; 
and looking at it from the stand-point of his own peculiar endowments 
and vocation, he wished that all men could share this glorious and happy 
life dedicated to the Lord. In addition to this, he had not yet found 
realised his idea of Christian wedlock in which man and wife are both 
dedicated,to the Lord alone, and are joined together in a life animated 
and sanctified by the Spirit of the Lord. From this proceeded what he 
says of the obstacles presented by the married state for fulfilling the du- 
ties of the Christian life. He has evidently in his eye not a union, such 
as would correspond to the idea represented by himself in this epistle 
and in the Epistle to the Ephesians, in which both parties were as one 
in fellowship with the Lord and viewed and treated everything in the 
light of this fellowship; but a state of the soul divided between a regard 
to the Lord on the one hand, and to the world and the wedded associate 
on the other. And thus what he says of the injurious effects of marriage 
is derived from its want of correspondence to the Christian idea of mar- 
riage. And he might so much the less think of the extension of the 
kingdom of God by the natural propagation of the human race, since 
he expected the second advent and the end of the world as events near 
at hand,—a view of things necessarily arising from the first stage of the 


*1 Cor. vi.12. “All things are lawful for me; but I will not be brought under the 
power of any,” mdvra oe éeotw dA ob« éyd eovoracOjoouat bn Twoc. If every- 
thing is lawful for me, yet I must not allow myself*to be governed by external things, as 
if, because I can use them, I must necessarily use them. 
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development of God’s kingdom. But if he was disposed on this side to 
recommend a single life, it only makes his pastoral wisdom and consider- 
ation more remarkable in deeming it needful to limit this reecommenda- 
tion, and in warning against the injurious effects of a forced celibacy. not 
supported by peculiar endowments, amidst the threatening contagion of 
moral corruption in such a church as the Corinthian. He placed the es- 
sence of Christian ‘perfection not in celibacy, nor in the outward denial 
of earthly things; but in that renunciation of the world which has its 
seat in the disposition, which would make the married and the rich, 
as well as the unmarried and the poor, ready to sacrifice everything 
which the exigencies of the times might demand; to suffer the loss of 
all things, however dear to their hearts, for the sake of the gospel; 1 
Cor. vii. 29, 30. 

In speaking of the various relations of life in which men might be 
placed at the time of their conversion, Paul lays down as a rule, that 
that event should produce no change in this respect. Christianity did 
not violently dissolve the relations in which a man found himself placed 
by birth, education, and the leading of divine Providence, but taught 
him to act in them from a new point of view, and with a new dispo- 
sition. It effected no abrupt revolutions, but gradually, by the power 
of the Spirit working from within, made all things new. The Apostle 
applies this especially to the case of slaves, which it was more needful 
to consider, because from the beginning that gospel which was preached 
to the poor found much acceptance among this class, and the knowl- 
edge imparted to them by Christianity of the common dignity and rights 
of all men, might easily have excited them to throw off their earthly 
yoke. Here also, Christianity, in order not to mingle worldly and spir- 
itual things together, and not to miss its main object, the salvation of 
the soul, did not presume to effect by force a sudden revolution in their 
condition ; it operated only on the mind and disposition, a process by 
which civil relations were designed to be, and must necessarily be at a 
later day, reformed. To slaves the gospel presented a higher life, which 
exalted them above the restraints of their earthly relation; and though 
masters were not required by the apostles to give their slaves freedom, 
since it was foreign to their ministry to interfere with the arrangement 
of civil relations, yet Christianity imparted to masters such a knowledge 
of their duties to their slaves, and such dispositions towards them, 
and taught them to recognise as brethren the Christians among their 
slaves, in such a manner as to make their relation to them quite a differ- 
ent thing. 

Paul, therefore, when he touches on this relation, tells the slave, 
. that though by the arrangement of Providence he was debarred from 
the enjoyment of outward freedom, he should not be troubled, but re- 
joice that the Lord had bestowed upon him true inward freedom. But 
while he considers the latter as the only true freedom, in the possession 
of which man may be free under all outward restraints, and apart from 
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which no true freedom can exist, he is very far from overlooking the 
subordinate worth of civil freedom, for he says to the slave, to whom he 
had announced the true, the spiritual freedom, “but if thou mayst be 
free, use it rather,” 1 Cor. vii. 21 ;* which implies that the apostle viewed 
the state of freedom as more corresponding to the Christian calling, and 
that Christianity, when it so far gained the ascendency as to form anew 
the social relations of mankind, would bring about this change of state, 
which he declares to be an object of preference.t 


* The later ascetic spirit forms a striking contrast on this point to the spirit of primi- 
tive Christianity. Although, in a grammatical view, it is most natural to supply the 
éAetOepoc yevéovac which immediately precedes, or “ freedom,” é/evfepia, borrowed from 
it, yet the later Fathers have not thus understood it, because the worth of civil freedom 
appeared to them not so great, but they took the apostle’s meaning to be exactly opposite: 
“use rather slavery,” pdAdov ypjoa ti dovdciga. What De Wette has lately urged 
against our interpretation, does not appear to me convincing. The “if also,” e/ xa? (he 
thinks) is against it; but it suits very well. The apostle says, “If called, being a slave, 
to Christianity, thou shouldst be content, Christian freedom will not be injured by slavery 
—but yet, if thou canst be free (as a still additional good, which if thou dost not attain, be 
satisfied without it; but which, if offered to thee, is not to be despised) therefore make 
use of this opportunity of becoming free, rather than by neglecting it to remain a slave. 
Moreover, “touse slavery,” yp7a0ar rf dovAeig, would be a very singular mode of expression, 
since the apostle might have said much more simply, “ Remain a slave.” But the expres- 
sion “dAAov ypjoat might be very well used when speaking of an opportunity of obtain- 
ing freedom; and if Paul wished to say that in case any one could obtain his freedom he 
should yet remain a slave, he would have suggested a more appropriate reason, for in what 
he does say we find absolutely nothing that can serve as an argument for it. The fact 
that the slave as a Christian shares true freedom with his fellow-Christians, and that he 
who is free partakes in this bond-service of Christ with the slave who is a Christian, con- 
tains no reason why a slave, when his freedom is offered him, should not accept it. Nor 
can this be inferred from vy. 20, for in that nothing more is said than that no one should 
arbitrarily withdraw from the relations of life in which he finds himself; but it does not 
follow from this that when an opportunity is presented by God of entering into more favor- 
able earthly relations, a man is not to embrace it. Such an exhortation, without any fur- 
ther confirmation of it, would be only an arbitrary dictation on Paul’s part. But if he said, 
“Whoever can be free, let him avail himself of the opportunity,” there was no occasion to 
support it by any further reason. He only guarded himself against a misapprehension 
which might have arisen from too broad an application of the principle he had laid down. 

The connexion with y. 22 is not against it, if we recollect, that the clause beginnin 
with dAAd is only a secondary or qualifying assertion, which certainly does not belong to the 
leading thought, a mode of construction similar to what we find elsewhere in Paul’s writings. 

+ To this also the words in vy. 23 may relate. “Ye are bought with a price (ye are 
made free from the dominion of Satan and sin), become not the slaves of men.” Thus it 
would be understood by many. Christians ought not voluntarily, merely to escape from 
some earthly trouble, to put themselves in a condition which is not suited to their Chris- 
tian calling. But since the apostle previously, wheu speaking of such relations as could 
only concern individuals in the church, used the singular, but now changed his style to 
the plural, it is hence probable, that he is speaking of a relation of a general kind, that is, 
giving an exhortation which would apply to all the Corinthians,—an exhortation in- 
deed, which is not so closely connected with what is said in y. 22, but which he 
might easily have been led to make from the idea of a dodAo¢ Xpiorod, so familiar 
and interesting to his mind, an idea that would equally apply to both bond and free; 

“Refuse not this true freedom which belongs to you as the bondsmen of Christ;” 
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The Corinthian church had probably requested that Apollos* might 
visit them again, and Paul acknowledged him as a faithful teacher, who 
had built on the foundation of the faith which he had laid, who had 
watered the field that he had planted. He was far from opposing this 
request ; he even requested Apollos to comply with it, but Apollos was 
resolved not to visit Corinth immediately. The importance attached to 
his person, and the efforts that had been made to place him at the head 
of a party, perhaps led him to this determination. 

Paul wrote our First Epistle to the Corinthians about the time of the 
Jewish Passover, as appears from the allusion in v. 7. He had then the 
intention of staying at Ephesus till Pentecost; he informed them that 
many opportunities offered for publishing the gospel, but that he had 
also many enemies to contend with. He spoke of his being in daily 
peril of losing his life; 1 Cor. xv. 30. 

At the time of his writing this Epistle to Corinth, he had formed an 
extensive plan for his future labors. As during his stay of several 
years in Achaia and at Ephesus, he had laid a sufficient foundation for 
the extension of the Christian church among the nations who used the 
Greek language, he now wished to transfer his ministry to the West; 
and as it was his fundamental principle to make those regions the scene 
of his activity where no one had labored before him, he wished to. visit 


—an exhortation which was adapted in many respects to the condition of the Corinthian 
church; and this warning against a servitude totally incompatible with being a servant 
(or bondsman) of Christ, (which could not be asserted of a state of outward servitude, or 
slavery, simply as such,) this warning would be a very suitable conclusion to the whole 
train of thought on inward and outward freedom. It was needless for him to notice the 
case of a person selling himself for a slave, since it was one that could hardly occur among 
Christians. Verse 24 is rather for, than against, this interprétation; for since y. 23 does 
not refer to outward relations, he once more repeats the injunction respecting them, 

* See 1 Cor. xvi. 12. + See p. 159, 

+ Schrader infers from the words in 1 Cor. xvi. 8, that Paul could not have written 
this epistle at the close of his long residence at Ephesus, but at the beginning of another 
shorter stay there ; for otherwise he must have said, “I will tarry at Ephesus still,” 
émywevd dé év E@éow étt, and could not have hoped to effect that in a few weeks for the 
spread of the gospel, and the vanquishing of false teachers, which he could not accomplish 
even after several years. But we do not see why Paul, merely having the future in his 
eye, and not reflecting on the past, might not have left out the “still,” or “yet longer,” érz, 
as similar omissions frequently occur in epistolary writing; and even if Paul in the course 
of a long time had already effected much for the spread of the gospel, still he could say, 
since the sphere of his labors in Lesser Asia was continually extefiding, that “a great and 
effectual door” was opened for publishing the gospel. But the ‘‘ adversaries,” dvriKeiwevor, 
in this passage, which relates to the publication of the gospel, are certainly not false 
teachers, but open adversaries of Christianity. As the opportunities for making known 
the gospel were manifold, so also its enemies were many. This, therefore, does not con- 
tradict the preceding longer residence of the apostle, but rather confirms it; for the most 
violent attacks on the preachers of the gospel, if they did not proceed from the Jews, 
would first arise, when, after long-continued labors, effects had been produced which 
threatened to injure the interests of many whose gains were derived from idolatrous 
practices. 
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Rome, the metropolis of the world, where a church had long since been 
established, on his way to Spain,* and then to commence the publication 
of the gospel at the extremity of Western Europe. But before putting 
this plan into execution, he wished to obtain a munificent collection in 
the churches of the Gentile Christians for their poor believing brethren 
at Jerusalem, and to carry the amount himself to Jerusalem accompanied 
by some members of the churches. Already some time before he de- 
spatched this Epistle to the Corinthians, he had sent Timothy and some 
others to Macedonia and Achaia to forward this collection, and to coun- 
teract the disturbing influences in the Corinthian church.t He hoped to 
receive through him an account of the impression which his epistle had 
made. But it is strange that in the Second Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians we can find no intimation that Timothy had visited them in the 
interval,—nothing that relates to the manner in which he was received 
by the church: This may be explained in two ways; each has its diffi- 
culties, and we do not believe that complete certainty can be arrived at. 
It might have happened that Timothy had been prevented from coming 
to Corinth,}- and so Paul was induced, as Timothy had returned to him 


* Rom, xy. 24, 28. Dr. Baur, in his Essay on the Object and Occasion of the Epistle 
to the Romans, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1836, part iii. p. 154, has 
attempted to show that Paul could not have written these words. He thinks that he dis- 
covers in them the marks of another hand, of which in fact no trace whatever can be found, 
—all appears wholly Pauline. It might indeed seem strange, that the Apostle of the 
Gentiles had not yet visited the metropolis of the Gentile world. Accordingly, he gives 
an account of the causes which had hitherto prevented him, and expresses his earnest desire 
to become personally acquainted with the church there. Since it was most important, 
first of all, to lay a foundation everywhere for the publication of the gospel, on which the 
superstructure might afterwards be easily raised, so it wag his maxim—the same which 
he expresses in 2 Cor. x. 16, and which we see him always acting wpon—to labor only in 
those regions where no one before had published the gospel. But among the Gentiles at 
Rome a church had been long founded, and hence he could not be justified on his own 
principles in leaving a field of labor in which there was still so much to be done, to visit 
a church that had been long established, and was in a state of progressive development. 
The difficulties which Baur finds in this passage are only created by a false interpretation. 

+ 1 Cor. iv. 17. The manner in which Paul mentions Timothy both here and in xvi. 
10, plainly shows that he was not the bearer of this epistle, and the latter passage makes 
it not improbable that Paul expected he would arrive at Corinth after his epistle, which 
would naturally happen though Timothy departed first, because he was detained a con- 
siderable time in Macedonia. Perhaps the messengers from the Corinthian church were 
already come to Ephesus when Timothy was going away, and as Paul wished to give 
them a copious reply, on that account he sent no epistle by Timothy. 

¢ It favors this, that in Acts xix. 22, only Macedonia is mentioned as the object of his 
mission, and that Paul himself, 2 Cor. wi 18, does not mention him with the others who 
were sent by him to Corinth. Still these circumstances prove nothing; for as to the first, 
the account in the Acts is not complete ; and the second may be explained by supposing 
that Paul wrote all that he wished to say concerning Timothy in the lost epistle commit- 
ted to Titus (which must, according to this view, be presupposed), and that he did not 
consider if necessary to make any further allusion to Timothy in our Second Epistle. Be- 
sides, he is speaking here of the second sending of Titus and only of what had quite 
recently taken place. 
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without any news from the Corinthian church, before his departure from 
Ephesus, to send Titus to Corinth that he might operate on the minds of 
the converts there in a manner suitable to the impression made by his 
epistle, and bring back news of the state of things among them. We 
must then suppose that he sent no fresh letter by this new messenger, or 
at least only sent with him a few lines as his credentials, since, having 
“written so full a letter before, he thought it unnecessary to write again 
on the present occasion. In this way it can be explained that we find 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians no hint of an intervening epistle 
after our first. 

But the second explanation is this,* that Timothy actually went to 
Corinth, but communicated to the apostle very sad and distressing 
accounts respecting the disposition of a part of the church. In conse- 
quence, Paul was induced to send Titus to Corinth with a second epistle 
referring to the occurrences in the Corinthian church, of which he had 
been informed by Timothy, and since enough had been spoken of this in- 
tervening visit and of Timothy’s reception in this lost epistle, no more 
was said on these points in our second epistle, which was strictly speak- 
ing the third, and in all the fourth. In the decision of this question all 
turns upon this point, whether the letter so often mentioned in our 
second epistle according to the indications in the passages referred to, 
can be what we call the First Epistle to the Corinthians, or whether we 
are obliged to suppose another which would be that sent by Titus. 

Paul says at the beginning of the second chapter that he had altered 
his former plan of travelling immediately from Ephesus to Corinth (2 
Cor. i. 16) and had resolved to go first to Macedonia,} in order that he 
might not be obliged to give them pain by coming to them while the 
evils which he censured in his first epistle were still in existence. On 
this account he wished, instead of coming immediately from Ephesus to 
Corinth, rather to communicate by letter what was painful to them 
(which may very well refer to the reprehensions contained in the first 
epistle) and to await its operation in producing repentance, before he 
came to them’in person. He says of the epistle in question, that he had 
written it in great anguish of heart, and with many tears, for his object 
had been not to give them pain, but to evince his love for them. Does 
not this suit such passages as 1 Cor. iv. 8-19; vi. 7;x.1? Does not that 
which he here says of his feelings correctly describe that state of mind in 
which the news respecting the dangerous condition of the Corinthian 
church must have placed him? Do not, in fact, several severe passages 
occur in this epistle which might have awakened in the heart of Paul, so 
full of fatherly love towards the church, the apprehension that he had 


* Adopted by Bleek in his yaluable essay already mentioned, in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1830, partiii. But his arguments have not yet met with the favor, to which 
their weight, it seems to me, entitles them. 

+ Which change of plan he had certainly already announced to them in the First Epis- 
tle, xvi. 5. 
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uttered something which had wounded them too deeply? Is it not a 
striking agreement when in this epistle so much is said of an individual 
on whom Paul had passed so severe a judgment, and exactly in our first 
epistle such a case occurs affecting such an individual.* Must not this, 
therefore, serve as proof that this first epistle is the one to which refer- 
ence is made in the second? This epistle was also well suited to call 
forth in the Corinthians that’ sense of their criminality, and that sorrow 
that leads to salvation, as Paul says of that epistle in 2 Cor. vii. 9. i 
_ Still we must not trust too much to this appearance. Although 
the case here mentioned seems to be the same with that which we 
find in the first epistle, yet on a closer examination, some impor- 
tant particulars meet our notice which indicate a difference. Patl 
guards himself, ii. 5, against the supposition that he felt personally in- 
jured. “ But if any hath caused grief,” he says, “he hath not grieved 
me, but in part, that I may not overcharge you all.” He therefore rep- 
resents what had taken place as not affecting himself personally, but 
rather as an injury done to the whole church. But in reference to the 
offender, of whom we are informed in the first epistle, there was no rea- 
son whatever that he should so guard himself. In that whole affair 
there was absolutely nothing personal. If he took it so to heart, it 
would only reflect credit on him from every quarter. It manifested his 
fatherly care for the salvation of that individual, and for the welfare of 
the whole church. When, moreover, he speaks of a pardon to be 
granted by himself and the church, this certainly suits far better a wrong 
done personally to the apostle in the exercise of his official power, than 
a sin for which the divine forgiveness was to be chiefly sought, and 
not a forgiveness dependent on the will of a man.t Paul, in speaking 
(vii. 8) of the wholesome effects of the epistle in question, reckons 
‘among them (vy. 11) that an opportunity was given to the church of 
proving their complete freedom from blame in the affair. But in the 
case of that offending person, no blame could attach to the church, ex- 
cepting their having omitted to show their abhorrence of such conduct 
by excluding him from church-communion. On the other’ hand, what is 
said would find its immediate application if the main point was contuma- 
cious behavior of an individual against the apostle of a kind in which 
others might have appeared to take a share. Further, Paul says in 
v. 12, that he had written in this tone to them, “not for his sake who did 
the wrong, nor for his cause that had suffered wrong, but that they 
might have the opportunity of showing to one another their sincere at- 


* We cannot attach so much weight,,as does Baur, to the fact that both in 2 Cor. ii. 6, 
and 1 Cor. v. 5, the individual mentioned is designated as ‘‘ such an one,” 6 tovoiroc; for 
Paul might, agreeably to the connexion, have used the expression in both passages, even 
though it referred to different persons. 

+ We know indeed that it can be explained by referring everything to a readmission to 
church fellowship; but the striking part of the expression will not in that way be rendered 
prominent, and the other explanation is far more simple and natural, 
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tachment for him.”* That expression, “to do wrong,” ddvKeiy, was in 
itself not suited to mark a sin as such, And if he was speaking of a 
vicious person as such, the principal thing as far as regarded that person 
would be to lead him to repentance. He needed not to avoid the ap- 
pearance of being too zealous in such a matter. No one, as we have 
said, could blame him for that. But everything agrees very well with 
the supposition that the case was one in which Paul was personally 
injured. Under such circumstances there was occasion for guarding 
himself against the reproach that he had been carried away by personal, 
feelings. And thus he could affirm that he had been moved to write,not 
from a desire to retaliate on the person who had done him wrong, nor 
from concern for his own honor—the honor of him on whom the wrong 
had been committed—but he wished to give them an opportunity to 
clear themselves of all share in this matter, and to evince their zeal for 
his person and his apostolic authority. 

It remains to be noticed that the affair of this immoral person occu- 
pies ony a very small part of our First Epistle, and many other subjects 
are treated of far more fully. By what is said in the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians of the letter in question, we are led to suppose that 
it related wholly or principally to that one affair. 

If we compare all these marks with one another, we shall certainly 
- be disposed to favor the second of the above-named suppositions. We 
shall be led to believe that Timothy brought many painful and distres- 
sing accounts to the apostle, especially respecting the commotion excited 
by an individual who had acted contumaciously against Paul, and called 
in question his apostolic authority. On this account Paul sent Titus 
with a letter to Corinth, in which he expressed himself very strongly 
respecting the affair; so much so, that after Titus had set out, his fa- 
therly heart was seized with anxiety lest he had written too harshly, and 
been guilty of injustice to the church. 

But after the sending of Titus, a violent popular tumult arose at Ephe- 
sus against the apostle,+ which was nevertheless an evidence of the great 


* Internal grounds do not render it necessary to depart from this objective and gen- 
erally accredited reading. Certainly the zeal of the church for Paul’s authority would first 
of all be expressed among themselves in their behavior towards one another. This it was 
which ‘Titus must first observe among them as the effect of Paul’s epistle. But that Paul 
had cause to recognise this zeal as not assumed, but as genuine and. sincere, may be 
inferred from the phrase “ before God.” Thus this reading gives a very suitable sense. 
Also what follows in verse 14 agrees very well with it, where Paul says that he was not 
ashamed of what he had boasted to Titus respecting the Corinthian church, but that his 
boasting was found a truth. Paul had previously told Titus, who was perhaps afraid of 
the hostile tone of the excited church, that he knew they would by no means make com- 
mon cause with that person who had risen up so warmly against Paul’s apostolic authori- 
ty; andso it proved. They vied with one another in zeal for the maintenance of his 
authority. 

+ As to the assertion of Dr. Baur that all the details given in the Acts of Paul’s con- 
flicts with Jewish exorcism and heathen magic, and of the popular tumult occasioned by 
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success of his ministry in Lesser Asia, Small models in gold and silver 
“of the famed temple of Artemis were numerously made,* and being sent 
to distant parts as objects of devotion, brought great gain to the city. 
A man named Demetrius, who had a large manufactory of such models, 
and a great number of workmen, began to fear, since the gospel had 
spread with such success in Lesser Asia, and faith in Artemis had so far 
declinedt as to lessen the sale of his wares in this region, that the gains 
of his trade would soon be lost. He assembled his numerous workmen, 
and easily inflamed their anger against the enemies of their gods, who 
threatened to deprive the great Artemis of her honor, and them of their 
gain. A great tumult arose, they all hastened to the public place where 
they were wont to assemble, and many cried out, some one thing, some 
another, without knowing why they were come together. As the Jews 
here lived in the midst of a numerous Greek population who viewed them 
with constant aversion, any special- occasion easily roused their slumber- 
ing prejudices into open violence, and they had then much to suffer ; they 
feared therefore, that the anger of the people against the enemies of their 
gods—especially as many did not exactly know Who these enemies were 


the decline of the worship of Artemis, bave no historical worth, but are only fabrications 
intended to please-the imagination (Baur declares that the design of the author of the 
Acts was to present as brilliant a picture as possible of Paul’s ministry at Ephesus, Ep.), 
or to magnify Paul in comparison with Peter—such an assertion we regard as completely 
baseless. Whoever indeed cannot for one moment transport himself out of the narrow 
circle of that limited view of the world which belongs to the nineteenth century, must sea 
everywhere, in the wonderful age of which we are speaking, myths or fictions written for 
a special end. But when Baur, in reference to Acts xix. 20, says, ‘‘ What would such a 
Christianity be, but an exchange of one form of superstition for another? And yet, the 
author of the Acts can pass such a judgment as this (xix. 20) upon it. Such a view is 
too unworthy of the position of an apostle, and too much conformed to a later period, 
to allow of our having any doubt about its origin :’—we reply, Certainly if nothing more 
had taken place for the spread of Christianity than the extraordinary event recorded in 
that passage of the Acts, this would have availed nothing. But those facts could not 
have taken place if the Gospel had not previously been revealed as the victorious power 
of God in the hearts ofmen. Paul, who met the Jews that ‘required a sign,” with “ the 
demonstration of the Spirit and of power,” nevertheless made his appeal that he had been 
accredited as an Apostle by onueta, répara and duvdperc, 2 Cor. xii. 12. According to 
the views of the apostles the two were to be combined; the internal evidence of the power 
of God by the spiritual operation of the published word, and the accompanying external 
signs presenting themselves as visible marks of the former. But it belongs to the method 
of these most ancient Christian Records, that the internal operations are only briefly indi 
cated or presupposed instead of being described at length, while on the contrary whatever 
could be an object of outward observation is given more in detail. 

* The words of Paul, Acts xx. 19, perhaps intimate that this popular disturbance pro- - 
ceeded from the machinations of the Jews, though it afterwards threatened to be danger- 
ous to the Jews themselves. 

+ It is possible, that the successful ministry of Paul already threatened the destruction 
of idolatry, though after the first successful propagation of the gospel, a pause in its pro- 
gress intervened, as has often occurred. Compare Pliny’s account of the decline of hea 
thenism, in my Church History, vol. i. p. 140. 
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—would be turned upon themselves ; and one of their number, Alexander 
by name, came forward, in order to shift the blame from themselves upon ° 
the Christians ; but the appearance of such a person whom they ranked 
among these enemies, aroused the heathen to still greater fury, and the 
clamour became more violent. But on this occasion the populace only 
appear to have been hostile to the teachers of Christianity; the manner 
in which Paul had lived and acted during his long residence in the city 
must have operated advantageously on the public authorities of the city. 
Some even of the magistrates who had the charge this year of regulat- 
ing all the sacra in Lesser Asia,* and who presided over the public 
games, showed their sympathy for him, for when he was on the point of 
exposing himself to the excited crowd, they besought him not to incur 
this danger. And the chamberlain of the city at last succeeded in calm- 
ing the minds of the people by his representations, by calling on them to 
give an account of the object of their meeting, of which the majority 
were totally ignorant, and by reminding them of the serious responsi- 
bility they incurred for their turbulent and unlawful behavior. 

Itis very doubtful whether Paul was determined by this disturbance, 
which seems to have been quite transitory, to leave Ephesus earlier than 
he had intended according to his original plan. When he wrote his first 
letter to the Corinthians, he spoke to them of the dangers which daily 
threatened him, and yet these had no influence in determining the length 
of his sojourn in this city. Perhaps we may find several allusions to this 
very disturbance.t A comparison of the First and Second Epistles to 


* ’Aoidpyat: each of the cities which formed the Kovvdy rie ’Aciac chose a delegate 
yearly for this college of ’Acsdpyar. See Aristid. Oral. Sacr. iv. ed. Dindorf. vol. i. p. 
531; and probably the president of this college would be called dpyepedc, dovdpyne; his 
name was employed in marking the date of public events; see the Letter of the Church 
at Smyrna, on the martyrdom of Polycarp ; and Ezechiel Spanheim, de Prestantia et Usu 
Numismatum, ed. secunda, p. 691. 

+ He says, 1 Cor. xy. 31, that he was daily exposed to death, which may lead us to 
conclude, that before he had reached the end of this epistle, (which was probably not 
written all at once,) this disturbance had taken place. Thus we may take the words in vy. 
32, with Theodoret, in a literal sense; “according to human calculation, I had become 
the prey of wild beasts, but I was miraculously kept safe,” kata dvOpdmivoy Aoytouov 
Onpiwv éyevounv Popa, dAAd rapaddsw¢ ecdOnv, that is, it was demanded by the raging 
populace, as afterwards was often the case in the persecutions of the Christians, that the 
enemy of the gods should be condemned to the beasts, to the lion, ad bestias, ad leonem. 
But though such a cry might certainly have been raised by the infuriated multitude, it ig 
very difficult to suppose, considering the existing circumstances, that their desire would 
have been granted, and Paul therefore could not have said, that, as far as he could expect, 
according to human judgment, he would have been, except for the wonderful help of God, 
a prey to the wild beasts. Also this interpretation of the words card dvOpwrov, is not 
the easiest and most fayored by the connexion. I rather find in these words, according 
to the connexion, the contrast to the Christian hope, the designation of the position of 
men in general who are destitute of this hope. By the wild beasts must therefore be 
understood, savage infuriated men with whom Paul had to contend. From Rom. xvi 4, 
where it is said that Priscilla and Aquila had ventured their lives for him, as well as from 
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the Corinthians with one another, may indeed favor the belief, that Paul 
wrote the latter after this event, since he here writes as one who had 
been rescued from impending death.* Butit may be supposed, that when 
he found himself in the midst of those dangers, the higher concerns of 
which he treated in the First Epistle to the Corinthians so occupied 
him, that he forgot everything personal; but that when he had left 
Ephesus, the recollections of the special dealings of Providence, which 
had rescued him from such dangers, filled him with overflowing gratitude 
which he could not suppress. 


what Paul says in Acts xx: 19, we may gather that he was exposed to many dangers at 
Ephesus which are not mentioned in the Acts. 

* According to the interpretation proposed by Riickert, these expressions do not refer 
to persecutions endured by Paul, but to a dangerous illness, the effects of which accom- 
panied him to Macedonia, and were felt by him when he wrote this Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. But on comparing all that relates to it, I cannot assent to this view. As 
to the passage in 2 Cor. i. 8, it appears to me that these words must be explained accord- 
ing tov. 5. I grant, indeed, that natural diseases may be called in a certain sense 
“sufferings of Christ,” wafjuara tod Xpiotod; but, in accordance with Pauline usage, 
we should apply such a designation primarily to suffering for the cause of the king- 
dom of God, in which the believer follows Christ. Rickert thinks that if Paul had 
intended to signify the persecution that had been excited at Ephesus, he would have 
named the city itself, as in the First Epistle. But I donot see why he should not chocse 
the general designation of the region of which Ephesus was the metropolis ; and, it is 
possible, that the exasperation of the heathen against him spread from Ephesus to other 
parts of Lesser Asia which he visited. Why then might he not say, that the persecutions 
exceeded the measure of his human strength, that he was almost overcome and despaired 
of his life? In 2 Cor. iv. 9 and 11, he distinctly notices persecutions by which he was 
in continual danger of death, with which 1 Cor. xv. 30, 31 agrees; from these passages 
we may conclade that he was exposed to more dangers than are recorded in the Acts, 
And in this way other passages must be explained. The mention of the earthen vessels, 
2 Cor. iv. 7, is not against this view, for the conflicts which Paul had to sustain always 
served to awaken in his mind a more vivid consciousness that he carried about the divine 
treasure in an earthen broken vessel, that this shattered receptacle would soon be entirely 
destroyed by such assaults unless strengthened and rescued by Almighty power. He 
might well say in y. 10, that he always bore about in his body the ‘dying of the Lord 
Jesus,” véxpwotc Tod Incod, because he was always exposed to death for the cause of 
Christ (v. 11.), and bearing the marks of these sufferings in his body, he thus carried with 
him an image of the suffering Saviour in his own person. What he says in vy. 9, and in 
the whole context, marks the disposition of one who had reason to consider the duration 
of his life as very uncertain, whether he met witb a natural or violent death. 2 Cor. vi. 
9 is to be explained according toiv.9 and 1l. 2 Cor. vii. 5 shows that even in Mace- 
donia he had no respite from his sufferings, but was overwhelmed with fresh trials. Here 
we find no trace of illness. The word odpf by no means justifies us in understanding the 
passage of illness; it denotes everything which could affect the outer man, while within 
the highest peace might be enjoyed. The passage in 2 Cor. xii. 7 (see p. 171) is too ob- 
secure for us to draw any conclusion from it with certainty; and even if here a chronic 
disorder were intended, it would not be clear that what was said before had any reference 
to it. We do not deny that Paul had to contend with much bodily weakness; we 
do not deny, see p. 171, that the tribulation he endured must have impaired his 
bodily strength; but it does not follow that the passages above quoted have such a 
reference. 
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After Paul had labored at Troas in preaching the gospel, and had 
waited in vain for Titus, whom he expected on his return from Corinth, 
he left that place with troubled feelings, and went to meet him in Mace- 
donia. Among the Macedonian churches he met with gratifying proofs 
of the advance of the Christian life, to which their conflicts with the 
world had contributed. Doubtless no persecutions of Christianity as a 
religio illicita had as yet been commenced by the authorities of the state. 
But still the Christians, by their withdrawing from the heathen worship 
and all that was connected with it, must have unfavorably impressed the 
heathen among whom they lived, and excited the hatred of the fanatical 
populace, who were further instigated by the Jews. Even if no legal 
charge could be brought against the believers as apostates from the re 
ligion of the state, still without this instrument, zealous heathens, who 
formed so large a majority, possessed sufficient means to oppress or 
injure in their worldly prospects a class of persons so far below them- 
selves in numbers, respectability, and political influence. It may illus- 
trate this, if we only think of what converts to Christianity in the Hast 
Indies have had to endure (though under a Christian government) from 
their heathen relatives and connexions. But the Macedonian Christians 
cheerfully endured everything for the cause of the gospel; and however 
much their means of subsistence had been injured, they were ready to 
take an active part in the collection made by Paul in the church at Jeru- 
salem, even “beyond their power;” 2 Cor. viii. In Macedonia the 
apostle had also at last the satisfaction of meeting with Titus, and of 
learning from him that his epistle had produced a salutary effect, if not 
on the whole, yet on the greater part of the Corinthian church. The 
disapprobation of the larger and better part had been expressed against 
the incestuous person, and the voice of this majority, which as such must 
have been decisive in the assemblies of the church, had either actually 
expelled him from church communion, according to the judgment ex- 
pressed by Paul, or the actual execution of the sentence had been put off 
in the event of his not receiving forgiveness from the apostle. When 
the resolution of the majority was announced to the offender, with ex- 
‘pressions of severe reprehension, he expressed the greatest sorrow and 
penitence. On this account the majority, who always acknowledged the 
apostolic authority of Paul, interceded on his behalf that a milder course 
might be adopted, and Paul assented, in order that the penitent might 
not be plunged in despair, and thus a greater calamity ensue.* The 


*In the words, 2 Cor. ii. 5-10, I cannot find anything different from what I have 
stated in the text. Nor do they support Riickert’s assertion, that the majority of the 
church, though they expressed their disapprobation of the offender, were not disposed to 
proceed against him as severely as Paul desired, and that the apostle only yielded to their 
wishes from prudential motives, in order to maintain his authority, and to preserve the 
appearance of directing their decisions. Paul says, 2 Cor. ii. 6, “Sufficient to such a man 
is this punishment which was inflicted of many.” From this we cannot infer that it dif 
fered from the sentence passed by the apostle himself. This, said he—only referring to. 


iz 
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majority showed the greatest regard for the apostle’s authority ; they 
lamented having occasioned him so much trouble, and assured him how 
earnestly they longed to see him soon among them. But Paul’s oppo- 
nents among the Judaizers were not humbled, but on the contrary, were 
only embittered against him by his reprimand and the submission paid 
to him by the rest of the church, and used every means in their power 
to make the church suspicious of him. They said that he was powerful 
only in his letters, but that “his bodily presence was weak, and his 
speech contemptible ;” 2 Cor. x. 10. He threatened more than he could 
perform, and hence was very far from formidable. He was conscious of 
his weakness, and therefore was always threatening to come, but never 
came. In his first epistle, which has not come down to us, he probably 
threatened the contumacious that he would soon come to Corinth, and if 
what was amiss were not rectified, he would exert the utmost preroga- 
tive of his office. In that lost epistle, or by verbal communications, he 
had announced to them that as soon as he had left Ephesus, he would come 
immediately to them, as he wished, after a transient sojourn at Corinth, 
to travel into Macedonia, and return again to them, in order to remain 
with them till his intended departure to Jerusalem.* But since he now 


what had taken place, and in connexion with what followed—is indeed not unanimous, 
but yet the punishment awarded to him by the voice of the majority. “It is sufficient,” 
may mean, enough has been done that this sentence of the majority has been expressed, 
and that he has been brought to contrition, so that now a milder course may be adopted, 
and he may be received again into church-communion. Or, it is sufficient that the major- 
ity have adopted this resolution; but since he is now penitent, it need not be carried 
into effect, The pain which he has already suffered is enough. Hence, (vy. 1), instead of 
continuing to act with that strictness, and carrying into effect that resolution of the 
church, they might announce forgiveness to him, for (v. 9) Paul had attained his object; 
they had, by virtue of that resolution of the majority, given him the proof he required of 
their obedience. He required nothing more (v. 10.) As they had assented to his severe 
sentence, so now he was ready with them to forgive, for he had attained the object he had 
at heart—the welfare of the church, Paul also expressly commends (vii. 11) the indigna- 
tion they had manifested in this affair, the “revenge,” éxdixnocc, they had felt, thus acquit- 
ting themselves of all participation in the wickedness. As I must here reaffirm the viow 
Ihave before taken, I must also state that I find no ground for the complaint made by 
Riickert, with whom Baur agrees, against Paul, although I must admit the right to such 
a free judgment even on an apostle, and can find in it nothing unchristian. Neither can I 
here discern that excessive warmth of temper, which never does good, nor afterwards the 
returning prudence, which, at the cost of truthfulness, would as far as possible repair the 
damage done in the heat of passion; even if I admit as settled the disputed point that the 
reference here is to the same case as in 1 Cor. y. 3. I discern in this latter passage noth- 
ing but genuine apostolic zeal against sin, which could be held back by no considerations, 
and which eyen the unfavorable issue could not prove to be wrong; for what is right 
remains so, independently of the consequences which depend on the wills of men, and on 
circumstances, 

* 2 Cor. i. 15. ‘In this confidence I wished /irst,” (placed, according to the more cor- 
rect reading, for the sake of emphasis, before éAQeiv) “to come to you” (before I went to 
Macedonia) ‘‘ that you might receive a second work of grace ” (that is, the second through 
his ministrations, when he should make them a longer visit on his return from Macedonia, 
as is specially stated in the sixteenth verse, which is explanatory of the preceding), 
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remained longer in Ephesus, since he had altered the plan of his journey, 
and had announced to the Corinthians that he would first go into Mace- 
donia, and then come to them; so they took advantage of this arrangement 
to accuse him of conscious weakness, of vacillation, and of ambiguity in 
his expressions. And thus uncertain and vacillating, they concluded, he 
must be as a teacher. Hence his self-contradictory conduct in reference 
to the observance of the Mosaic law by the Jews and Gentiles. They 
endeavored to set in a false light that Christian prudence which always 
distinguished Paul, and which was united in him with perfect simplicity 
of intention, as if he employed a variety of artifices to deceive men. 
Also all that was amiss, which he had denounced in his letters, had not yet 
been put away by that part of the church which adhered to the apostle. 

Such being the state of the Corinthian church, Paul thought it best— 
in order that his own visit to Corinth might be disturbed by no unpleas- 
ant occurrences, and that his intercourse with the Corihthians might be 
one of joy and love—to write once more to them, in order to prepare 
the way for his personal ministry among them. He sent Titus, with two 
other able persons in the service of the church, as bearers of this epistle 
to Corinth.* 

In reference to that marked suspicion of his conduct and character, 
Paul appeals in this epistle to the testimony of his own conscience, that 
in his intercourse with men in general, and especially with the Corinth- _ 
ians, he had been guided not by worldly prudence, but by the Spirit of 
God; he contrasts one with the other, since he considered simplicity and 
uprightness of intention as the essential mark of the agency of the Divine 
Spirit. His epistle also testifies to this; as he wrote, so he thought :f he 
had nothing in his mind different from his avowed intentions. He states 
the reasons of the alteration in the plan of his journey, and draws the 
conclusion that no inconsistency can be found in what he had said on 
this matter. And he could call God to witness that no inconsistency could 
be found in his manner of publishing the gospel; that he had always 
preached one unchangeable doctrine of Christ, and the promises which 
they received would be certainly fulfilled through Christ.{ God himself 


* One of these (2 Cor. viii. 18) was chosen from the Macedonian churches, that he 
might in their name convey the collection to Jerusalem, and he is distinguished as one 
whose “praise was in all the churches” for his activity in publishing the gospel. It may 
have been Luke, or some other person. 

+ 2 Cor. i, 12, 13.- The grounds on which De Wette objects to this interpretation are 
not obvious to me. ‘‘ But what suspicion of duplicity could the confident assertions in v. 
12 awaken,” he asks. This verse could indeed awaken no such suspicion, but is rather 
directed against that suspicion which Paul’s enemies sought to excite; v.13 serves to cor- 
roborate what he had said in y. 12. Paul makes the appeal, that in his epistle, as well as 
in his whole ministry, nothing could be found of a “ fleshly wisdom,” codia capxixy, which 
his adversaries wished to find in those words: he maintains that all his words, not less 
than his actions, bore the impress of “ simplicity,” amAdrye. 

¢ Therefore independently of the law of which his adversaries prescribed the obser- 
vance, 
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had given them as well as him the certain pledge of this, by the common 
witness of the Holy Spirit in their hearts. (2 Cor. i, 16-22.) 

The duty of vindicating his apostolic character against the accusa- 
tions of his opponents forced him to speak much of himself. The palpa- 
bly evident object of his doing this, and the distinction which he was 
always careful to make between the divine power connected with his 
apostolic functions, and the person of a feeble mortal between the “ man 
in Christ,” and the weak Paul,* sufficiently acquitted him of the charge 
of self-conceit and vain-glory. To common men, who would measure _ 
everything by the same measure, many things might seem strange in 
Paul’s manner of speaking of himself and his ministry, so that they were 
ready to accuse him of extravagance—of a self-exaltation bordering on 
insanity. But what impelled him to speak in such strong terms was not 
personal feeling, but the inspired consciousness of the divine power at- 
tached to the gospel, and to his apostolic calling, which would triumph 
over all opposition. It was this consciousness which caused him to fear 
nothing, and enabled him to speak with so much confidence against his 
enemies. Thus the fact of his “not being able to do anything of him- 
self” redounded in his view to the glory of God. Against his Judaizing 
opponents, with whom arrogance stood in the place of power, (2 Cor, xi. 
21), to whom he would willingly appear weak in that which they es- 
teemed strength, and who, incapable of understanding the divine power 
in earthen vessels, charged him with threatening to do more than he was 
able to perform, he declared, with confidence, that he would prove him- 
self to be a genuine apostle in the fulfilment of his threatenings, and in 
the punishment of the bad. He only wished that he might have no op- 
portunity of proving this, but that everything wrong in the church might 
be set right before he came, and thus no occasion be left for administer- 
ing punishment. He would then gladly be regarded as an incapable or 
not genuine apostle by the non-fulfilment of his threatenings, provided 
only the Corinthians showed themselves to be approved Christians, for 
all the power granted to him was only for the truth, and not against it; 
2 Cor. xiii. 6, 8.+ 


* To this the passage in 2 Cor. v. 13 refers. “For whether we be beside ourselves, 
(the inspiration with which the apostle spoke of the divine objects of his calling, of what 
the power of God effected through his apostolic office, but which his adversaries treated ag 
empty boasting, and ascribed to an ddpootvy or pavia) it is to the glory of God; or 
whether we be sober (by which the apostle spoke of himself as a weak mortal, put him- 
self on a level with the Corinthians, and made no use of his apostolic power and his privi- 
leges) it is for your welfare.” 

+ Baur, proceeding on the assumption that the same affair is referred to in 2 Cor, ii. ag 
in 1 Cor. y., and that Paul in his first epistle threatened more than he had power to ac- 
complish, concludes thus (p. 329,) “This passage contains a not unimportant criterion for 
judging of the alleged miracles of the apostles. The apostles had certainly the conscious- 
ness of miraculous power in themselves, and in this consciousness they could regard very 
distinguished effects of their agency—operations of a powerful energy—as “ signs, won- 
ders, and powers,” onmeta, tépara and dvvdyevc. But as at that time in a definite case, 
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Paul spent the rest of the summer and autumn in Macedonia. He 
probably extended his labors to the neighboring country of Illyria,* and 
then removed to Achaia, where he spent the winter. 

Since he was now resolved, after his return from the journey to Je- 
rusalem, which he proposed undertaking at the beginning of the spring, 
to change the scene of his labors to the west, and to visit the metropolis 
of the Roman empire for the first time, he must have been gratified to 
form a connexion previously with the church in that city. The journey 
of Phoebe, the deaconess of the church at Cenchrza, who had been in- 
duced by certain business affairs to repair to Rome, gave him the best 
opportunity for this purpose, while, at the same time, he recommended 
her to the care of the Roman church.t 


in which this (consciousness) was so distinctly expressed, a miracle, strictly so called, was 
far enough from taking place, just as little did this happen at any other time.” We 
perceive that Dr. Baur consistently with the principles of his philosophy must thus judge 
respecting everything distinguished as a miracle, since these principles exclude @ priori the 
recognition of anything supernatural whatever. But we cannot consider the premises 
here advanced, and the conclusion drawn from them, as correct. For even if we grant 
the disputed point, the identity of the two cases, still it will not be evident that Paul 
ascribed to himself a power which he could not exercise, for he expressly represents as 
his object, 1 Cor. v. 5, to awaken to repentance the person whom the judgment was in- 
tended to affect, that through bodily suffering he might obtain spiritual health. Now if 
that offender had already given signs of repentance, the fulfilment of such a judgment 
must of course fail, as Paulin the passage quoted tells us that he would gladly, for the 
good of the church, appear as one who threatened in vain. Lastly, there appears no good 
reason for placing the extraordinary operation in question under the same category as 
other miracles. Christ himself did not perform miracles of judgment, and in no passage 
has he given such power to the apostles, as is the case with the other miracles, to the ac- 
complishment of which Paul refers in his epistles as indisputable. And his language here 
is more credible in proportion as such outward miracles appeared little in his eyes in com- 
parison with the one internal miracle, 1 Cor. i, 22, 233 ii. 4. 

* In 2 Cor. x. 14-16, Paul seems to mark Achaia as the extreme limit of his labors in 
preaching the gospel; (this indeed does not follow from the dyp kat tudr, since dype in 
itself does not denote a fixed or exclusive limit, see Rom. v. 13, though Paul sometimes 
uses the word in this latter sense also, Gal. iii. 19: iv. 2; and this certainly seems to be 
the meaning here from the comparison of the three verses in connexion;) on the other 
hand, in Rom. xv. 19, Illyria is thus marked. But it does not certainly follow from this 
last passage that Paul himself had preached the gospel in Llyria; possibly he only men- 
tioned this as the extreme limit which had been reached through his instrumentality. | 

+ It is here, of course, taken for granted, that the 16th chapter belongs with the whole 
of the Epistle to the Romans, which in modern times has been again disputed by Schulz 
in the Studien und Kritiken, vol. ii. p. 609; but, as it appears to me, on insufficient 
grounds. It may excite surprise that Paul should salute so many individuals in a church 
to which he was personally a stranger, and that we find among them relations and old 
friends of the apostle from Palestine, and other parts of the Hast. But we must recollect, 
that Rome was always the rendezvous of persons from all parts of the Roman empire, a 
fact which Athenzeus has stated so strongly, Deipnosoph. i. 36, T?v ‘Poatwy woAw émtto- 
py Tie oikovpévyc, év y ovvideiv éotiy mdoac Ta¢ TbAEtc Ldpuuévac, (an epitome of the hab- 
itable world is the city of the Romans, in which, at once, may be seen all the cities estab- 
lished,)—such as Alexandria, Antioch, Nicomedia, and Athens—«ai yap oAa ta éOvn dOpdue 
abr60z cvvgxcorat, (for truly all nations dwell there crowded together). Paul might easily 
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It is not improbable (see pp. 193, 250,) that, at an early period, the 
seed of the gospel had been brought by Jewish Christians to the Jews 
at Rome, as at that time, if we may judge from the salutations at the 
end of the epistle, persons who were among the oldest Christians lived 


have become personally acquainted at Ephesus and Corinth with many Christians from 
Rome, or learned particulars respecting them. Among those whom he salutes were per- 
sons of the family of Narcissus, who was, as is known, a freed-man of the Emperor Claudius, 
and who under that emperor was highly esteemed at Rome. That Aquila and Priscilla 
were again in Rome, that a part of the church assembled in their house, and that a num- 
ber of years afterwards, as may’be inferred, from the 2d Epistle to Timothy, they are to be 
found at Ephesus,—all this, from what we have before remarked, is not so surprising. The 
warning against the Judaizing teachers, xvi. 17, who published another doctrine than what 
they bad received (from the disciples of the apostle), agrees perfectly with what is said in 
the 14th chapter, and this harmonises well with what we may infer from the epistle itself, 
in reference to the state of the Roman church. The passage in xvi. 19 agrees also with 
i. 8, and the comparison confirms the belief that they both belong to the same epistle. 
Baur, in his Essay before quoted, (see the Titbinger Zeitschrift for 1836, 3d No., p. 144 ff.) 
has endeavored to prove the spuriousness of the last two chapters. He believes that, in 
the 15th chapter especially, he can trace a later writer attached to Pauline principles, who 
thought that, in order to justify Paul, and to bring about a union between the Jewish and 
Gentile Christians, it was necessary to make some additions to the epistle; but I cannot 
perceive the validity of the evidence adduced by this acute critic. Paul was probably 
prevented when he had finished the 14th chapter, from continuing the epistle to the close. 
And when he took it up again where he left off, and looked back on what he had last writ- 
ten, he felt himself impelled to add something on the theme of which he had last treated, 
the harmony between the Gentile and Jewish Christians in the Roman church, a passage 
similar to one in 2 Cor. ix. His object was, on the one hand, to check the free-thinking 
Gentile Christians from self-exaltation in relation to their weaker Jewish brethren in the 
faith; and on the other hand, to remind the Jewish Christians that the admission of the 
Gentiles into a participation in the kingdom of God was by no means an infringement of 
the rights of the Jewish people, and that it was in unison with the predictions of the Old 
Testament. He exhorts them, xv. 7, to receive one another mutually as members of the 
same kingdom of God, though with a special reference to the Gentile Christians, to whom 
Paul at the beginning of the chapter particularly addressed himself, if we follow the best 
accredited reading, “you,” judc. He then states the reasons why the Gentiles had especial 
cause to praise God, to be thankful and humble, since God had in so unexpected a 
manner brought them to a participation of his kingdom, who previously knew nothing of 
it, and who had no hopes of this kind, (a train of thought which he introduces elsewhere, 
Ephes. ii, 12, and in several other passages of the same epistle). He states. antithetically 
that God, by the sending of Christ to the Jews, manifested his faithfulness, since thus he 
had fulfilled the promise made to the fathers; but had manifested his mercy to the Gen- 
tiles, since he had called to a participation in the kingdom of God, those among whom 
the foundation of this kingdom had not been laid, and to whom no promises had been 
given. Such a rhetorical antithesis is of course not perfectly strict, but partial, and is of a 
kind frequently employed by Paul. Then he says: the Old Testament algo declares, that 
the Messsiah will extend his saving efficiency to the Gentiles. Therein lies, therefore, a 
limitation of what he had before said, for it is clear from this that while God shewed his 
mercy to the Gentiles he at the same time thereby verified hig faithfulness also. In all 
this, we find nothing un-Pauline, nothing foreign to the object of this epistle. It is im- 
possible that Paul could intend to close with the 14th chapter, but according to the usual 
style of the Pauline epistles, a conclusion must necessarily follow, which these last two 
chavters furnish, 
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at Rome; but these certainly did not form the main body of the church, 
for the greater part evidently consisted of Christians of Gentile descent, 
to whom the gospel had been published by men of the Pauline school, 
independently of the Mosaic law, to whom Paul, as the apostle of the 
Gentiles, felt hinself called to write, and whom, in the consciousness of 
this relation to them, he could address with greater freedom. How 
could Paul, from his call to publish the gospel to all the nations of the 
world, have inferred his call to announce the doctrine of salvation to the 
Romans, (Rom. i. 5, 6,) if he had not believed that those to whom his 
epistle was especially addressed were Gentiles? For the Jews, whether 
living among the Romans or Greeks, always considered themselves as 
belonging, not to the ova, £077, to the “Gentiles,” but to the one bo», 
the Aadc, the “ people” in the “ dispersion,” dzaoropd. In reference to 
them, Paul could only have spoken of being sent to one nation.* How 
could he say (Rom. i. 13) that he wished to come to Rome in order “ to 
have some fruit ” there, ‘even as among other Gentiles,” by the publi- 
cation of the gospel, if he had not been writing principally to persons 
belonging to the Gentiles, among whom alone he had hitherto been wont 
to gain fruit? Verse 14 shows very clearly, also, that he was very far 
from thinking of the Jews. What else could have occasioned him to 
mention, that as elsewhere, so also in the metropolis of the civilized 
world, he was not ashamed to publish the gospel? For in reference to 
the Jews, it could make no great difference whether he met with them at 
Jerusalem or at Rome; the same obstacle to their believing the gospel 
existed in both places, the obstacle which made Jesus the Crucified an 
offence to them. It cannot be concluded from his specially addressing 
the Gentile Christians in xi. 13, that the epistle was not, as a whole, also 
intended for them ; for in any case—since there were Jews in the church, 
though they formed the minority—when he expressed anything which 
was applicable only to the Gentile members, it was needful that he should 
thus distinguish it. If we suppose those Jewish Christians who taught 
the continued obligation of the Mosaic law to have formed the original 
body of the church, it will not be easy to explain how Gentile Christians 
who adopted the Pauline principles (and who must evidently have been 
a minority), could join themselves to such. But it is altogether differ- 
ent, if we suppose this church to have been constituted like others of the 
Gentile Christians of which we have before spoken. Moreover, in the 


* This is contrary to Baur, p. 117; nor is it set aside by what he says in his Paulus, 
p- 378. While he asserts, that “the Jews living in Rome were regarded by him no longer 
as Jews, but as Romans,” he adds, “so much the more if, what I am far from denying, 
there were Gentile Christians among them.” But it must be supposed, that Paul,when he 
wrote the epistle, thought particularly either of the one or the other. A quite different 
class of references must have suggested themselves to the apostle, in writing to a church 
of which the most influential part were Jews, from those he would have employed in 
writing to one consisting mainly of Gentiles. Therefore the argument against Baur’s 
position is not weakened by the addition he has here made to it. 
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Neronian persecution, the Christian church appears as a new sect hated 
by the people, a genus tertium, of whom, since they were opposed to all 
the forms of religion hitherto in existence, the people were disposed to 
credit the worst reports. But this could not have been the case if Juda- 
ism had been the predominant element in the Roman church. The Chris- 
tians would then have been scarcely distinguished from the Jews, and it 
was not unusual to pay much attention to the internal religious disputes 
of the Jews. In the controversy with the churches in Lesser Asia,* the 
bishops of Rome were opposers of the Jewish Christian Easter; this 
was closely connected with the formation of the Christian cultus on 
Pauline principles, and an appeal could here be made to an ancient tradi- 
tion. To the marks of an anti-Jewish tendency belongs also the custom 
of fasting on the Sabbath. The opinion that this anti-Jewish tendency 
arose as a reaction against an earlier Judaizing tendency, is at variance 
with what has been said, and is also in itself unhistorical; for since at a 
later period we see the hierarchical element (which is decidedly Jewish, 
and favorable rather than otherwise to Judaism), peculiarly prominent 
precisely in the Roman church, so it is difficult to suppose that exactly 
at this time a reaction should be produced against Judaism,t arising from 
primitive Christian consciousness and the Pauline spirit. In the work of 
Hermas, we recognise indeed a conception of Christianity much more 
according to James than according to Paul, (and yet not throughout and 
entirely Judaizing,) but we know too little of the relation in which the 
author of this book stood to the whole Roman church, to determine any- 
thing respecting the prevailing tendency of the latter. This remark 
applies more strongly to the Clementines of which the origin is so uncer- 
tain, and which by their leading sentiments is essentially distinguished 
from the Shepherd of Hermas, although some points of affinity exist in 
the two works. In Rome, the capital of the world, where the most 
diverse kinds of religion from all countries were tolerated, the different 
Christian sects would soon seek a settlement, and establish themselves, 
We, therefore, are not justified in saying of every sect which we see 
arising out of the bosom of the Roman church, that it proceeded from 
the religious tendency that originally predominated in it. This applies 
particularly to the Monarchians, who yet could not all be referred to a 
Judaizing element; for a Praxeas, of whom we certainly know that he 
found a point of connexion in the whole Roman. church—which by no 
means can be asserted of other kinds of Monarchians—stood, by his 
peculiar conceptions of the doctrine of Christ as the selfrevealing and 
revealed God, in most direct opposition to the Judaizing point of view, in 
many respects still more than was at that time the case with the common 


* See specially the letter of Irenzeus in Husebius, v. 24. 

+ Dr. Baur, whose views I am here opposing, in his Hssay against Rothe, on the Origin 
of Episcopacy in the Christian church, (Tubinger Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, 1838, part iii, p. 
141), endeavors to prove that this reaction against Judaism, supposing that to haye Origin- 
ally predominated, took place at a later period in the Roman church, 
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church doctrine of Subordination. But when the Artemonites appealed 
to their agreement with the earlier Roman bishops, we cannot accept 
this as historical evidence. Sects have always had an interest to claim 
high antiquity for their doctrines, and the Artemonites could easily make 
use for their purpose of many indefinite expressions of earlier doctrinal 
statements. They appealed generally to the antiquity of their doctrine 
in the church, and yet we know that the ancient hymns and the apolo- 
gies could with justice be adduced against them as witnesses for the 
doctrine of the divinity of Christ. We consider, therefore, the opinion 
as well grounded, that the Roman church was formed principally from 
the stock of Gentile Christians, and that the Pauline form of doctrine 
originally prevailed among them.* 

In this church, the state of affairs was similar to that which for the 
most part existed in churches where the Gentile-Christian element, 
though mingled with the Jewish-Christian, predominated. The Jewish 
Christians could not bring themselves to acknowledge the Gentiles, who 
neglected the ceremonial law, as altogether their equals in relation to the 
kingdom of God; the Gentile Christians also still retained those feelings of 
contempt with which they were wont to contemplate the Jews, and the 
manner in which the greater part of the Jews opposed the publication 
of the gospel, confirmed them in this temper of mind; Rom. xi. 17, 18. 

Paul in this epistle lays before the church, which he had not yet 
taught personally, the fundamental principles of the gospel; he wished, 
as he himself says, Rom. xv. 15, to recall to their remembrancet what 


* The testimony of Hilarius (the so-called Ambrosian), to which Baur appeals as his- 
torical evidence, we certainly dare not estimate too highly; for this writer of the second 
half of the fourth century could hardly have made use of historical sources on the consti- 
tution of the Roman church to which Paul wrote. He had scarcely any other sources 
of information than we have; his testimony appears to have been merely deduced from 
this epistle according to his own interpretation of it. 

+ It is generally supposed that the “in some sort,” ad pépove, in this verse, relates to 
some particular passages of the epistle, which might seem to be written in too bold a tone. 
We might admit this, if any such severe censure of the faults of the church were to be met 
with in this epistle as appear in the first Epistle to the Corinthians. In this case, we 
might suppose that Paul would think proper to apologise for such harsh expressions, as 
proceeding from one who was not personally known to the church. But such animadver- 
sions on the church we do not find in this epistle; and in all that he says respecting the 
state of the Gentile world, to which they belonged before their conversion, as well as in 
all that he says to warn them against self-exaltation, I can find nothing which would occasion 
such an apology on the part of such a man as Paul. Hence, I cannot help considering the 
“in some sort,” amd uépovc, only as qualifying the “ more boldly,” roAunporepor, or that it 
relates to what follows. Paul places the boldness in this, that he, though personally un- 
known to the church, ventures to step forward as its teacher, to write to them such an 
epistle in which he appears to wish to announce the doctrine of salvation, as if it were en- 
tirely new to them. But he explains his design, that it was only to “ put them in mind” 
of what they had already heard, and he believed himself to be justified in so doing in vir- 
tue of that call by divine grace through which he had been commissioned to preach the 
gospel to the Gentiles. He.eyen qualifies the “ putting them in mind” by the prefixing of 
éri, thus representing it as something accessory, and not absolutely required. In these 
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had been announced to them as the doctrine of Christianity, and to tes- 
tify that this was the genuine Christian truth, which alone could satisfy 
the religious wants of human nature, and exhorted them not to allow 
themselves to be led astray by any strange doctrine. This epistle may 
therefore specially serve to inform us, what was in Paul’s estimation the 
essence of the gospel. 

He begins with assuring them that shame could not have kept him 
back from publishing the gospel in the capital of the civilised world ; for 
he had never had occasion to be ashamed of the doctrine of the gospel, 
since everywhere, among Gentiles as well as Jews, it had shown itself 
capable of working with divine power for the salvation of men, if they 
would only believe; by this doctrine they all obtained what all alike 
needed,—that which was essential to the salvation of men,—the means 
by which they might be brought from a state of estrangement from God 
in sin, to become holy bere God. In order to establish this, it was 
necessary for the apostle to show that all, both Jews and Gentiles, were in 
need of this means. He must endeavor to lead them both to a conscious- 
ness of their sinfulness and guilt, and to take notice of that which might 
hinder either party, according to their respective points of view, from at- 
taining this consciousness, the self-deceptions and sophisms, which could 
prevent their recognition of the truths which he announced. He had 
then to point out to the Gentiles that their conscienves testified against 
them, that they could not excuse themselves in their sins by pleading 
ignorance of God and his law; he had to assure the Jews, on the other 
hand, that that law, in the possession of which they were so proud, could 
only utter a sentence of condemnation against them as its violators; he 
exposed their self-delusion, in thinking that by the works of the law such 
as they could perform, or in virtue of their descent from the theocratic 
nation, they could appear as holy before God. 

After pointing out that both parties were equally in need of the 
means of salvation, the object he had in view led him to develop the 
manner in which man, by faith in the Redeemer, might become holy be- 
fore God, and to exhibit the blessed consequences that followed from this 
new relation to God; and in this development, he takes pains, as is evi- 
dent in various passages, so to influence the two parts of which the 
church at Rome consisted, the Gentile and the Jewish Christians, that 
uniting in an equally humble acknowledgment of the grace to which they 
were indebted for their salvation, neither one might exalt itself above 
the other; he closes the whole development with extolling that grace, 
to which all stood in the same relation, being equally in need of deliver- 
ance, and which all must at last unite in elorifying.* 

In the practical exhortations which form the last part of iss epistle, 


words, in the interpretation of which I cannot agree with Baur, I can detect nothing un- 
Pauline. On the contrary, I find here the same Pauline modé of address as in Rom. i. 12 
* See chapter xi. 33-36, 
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the wisdom is apparent with which Paul apprehended the relations in 
which the new converts to Christianity were placed, anticipated the 
errors into which they were likely to be seduced, and endeavored to sug- 
gest the best preservatives against their influence. The seditous spirit 
of the Jews, which refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of any Gen- 
tile government (see my Church History, vol. i. p. 87,) could not find 
ready entrance into the Church at Rome, since the majority of its mem- 
bers, being Gentile Christians, were not exposed to infection on this 
side. But similar errors, from a misunderstanding of Christian truth, 
might easily arise among them, as actually happened at a later period. 
Accustomed to consider themselves as members of the kingdom of God, 
in opposition to the heathen world, they were in danger of giving an 
outward form to this opposition, which properly belonged to the inter- 
nal disposition, and thus exciting a hostile tendency against all existing 
civil institutions, which would be looked upon as all belonging to the 
kingdom of the evil spirit. With the consciousness of belonging to the 
kingdom of God, a misapprehension arising from carnal views might be 
connected, that those who were destined to rule hereafter in the king- 
dom of the Messiah, need not even in the present life submit to worldly 
authority. Such a carnal misapprehension might easily connect itself 
with the doctrine of Christian freedom, and the apostle on other occa- 
sions had thought it needful to caution against it; Gal. v.13. He wished 
to be beforehand in opposing such practical errors, which his knowledge 
of human nature led him to anticipate, if he had not already witnessed 
similar ones; accordingly, he strictly enjoined on the Roman Christians, 
that as they ought to consider the institution of civil government gener- 
ally as a divine ordinance, instituted for a definite object in the plan of 
Providence ;* so they should judge of governments then existing from 
this point of view, and demean themselves conformably to it. 

At the close, he notices a special practical difference in the church.. 
But it may be disputed in what light we are to view it. As in the four- 
teenth chapter he places in opposition those who eat, and those who eat 
not, and by the latter apparently intends those who scrupled to eat flesh 
and drink wine, and confined themselves to a vegetable diet, (compare 
y. 2, and v. 21,) some have been led to conclude,} that in this church a 
strong ascetic tendency, entirely forbidding animal food and strong 
drink, had found an entrance, similar to the doctrine of the later Encra- 


* Tt was by no means the apostles’s design in that passage to develop the whole doc- 
trine of the reciprocal duties of rulers and subjects ; but he pursues only that one marked 
antithetical idea to warn Christians against the misapprehension alluded to, and thus leaves 
all other topics untouched, which otherwise would naturally fall under discussion. 

+ This view, with various modifications, has been brought forward by Nichorn, in his 
Introduction to this epistle in his general Introduction to the New Testament, and by Baur 
in his Essay on this epistle; by the latter in connection with his view of a predominant 
Jewish Christiau tendency in the Roman church, allied to the later Ebionitism, and con- 
taining its germ. 
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tites. Such a tendency, foreign indeed, originally, to the Hebrew and 
Grecian religious systems, had in that age spread itself in various forms, 
both among the Jews and Gentiles, owing to the change produced in the 
spirit of the nations by the breaking up of old forms of thought, and 
it might have effected a junction with Christianity, by a mistaken view 
of the antagonism between the spirit and the flesh, and of the opposition 
between the world and Christianity. But how can what Paul says on 
individual cases, be referred to persons under the influence of this ten- 
dency? “ Let not him that eateth” (he says in v. 3), “despise him that 
eateth not; and let not him who eateth not, judge him that eateth;” that 
is, not condemn, not disallow his participation in the kingdom of God; 
for persons of this ascetic tendency did not, properly speaking, condemn 
those who would not consent to such abstinence, but they believed that 
they were inferior to themselves, and not so far advanced in the perfec- 
tion of the spiritual life. Paul therefore ought rather to have said, Let 
not such a one despise him that eateth. 

Or we must assume that these persons had gone so far as to declare 
the eating of flesh to be absolutely sinful. But this they could have said 
only on the principles of a certain dualistic theosophy, which viewed God 
not as the origin of all creatures ; and if Paul had met with such a view, 
he would certainly not have treated it with so much tolerance, but have 
felt it his duty to combat it strenuously, as utterly opposed to the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. Nor would the exhortation addressed to the 
other side not to despise such a one, have been suitable in this case ; for 
persons of this tendency had nothing which exposed them to contempt, 
but it was rather to be feared that, by such a stricter mode of living, 
they would be held in greater respect than was their due. Besides, how 
could Paul say of such a one in v. 6, “‘ He that eateth not, to the Lord 
he eateth not, and giveth God thanks?” Such persons lacked even the 
disposition to thank God for all the gifts which he had granted for 
human subsistence. How could he, in reference to such a case, say in 
y. 21, “It is good neither to eat flesh nor to drink wine, in order to. 
give no offence to a brother?” It could have given no offence to one 
who was zealous in practising such ascetic severity, if he saw another 
brother living with less strictness. But if other Christians believed that 
they ought to follow his example, he might to his injury be confirmed in 
his delusion, that such a mode of living had something in it excellent or 
meritorious. Least of all could we suppose that Paul would treat persons 
of this sort simply as weak, and show them so much indulgence, without 
combating more decisively the principle that lay at the basis of their error. 

And if we do not assume that this principle was an avowed dualism 
which he must have combated, yet, on any supposition, he could not 
have acted with so much mildness and forbearance towards an ascetic 
arrogance of this kind, which was equally in diametric opposition to his 
doctrine of justification and to the essence of Christian humility. Of 
such a perversion of religious sentiment, it could not be expected that it 
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would gradually be overcome by the progressive development of faith as 
the root of the whole Christian life; but it was rather to be feared, that 
a principle so alien to the Christian life, and so much favored by cer- 
tain mental tendencies of the time, would gather increasing strength, 
and injure more and more the healthy development of Christianity ; a 
result which we actually observe in several appearances of this kind in 
the following age. How very differently does Paul speak against such a 
tendency in the Epistle to the Colossians! Evidently the persons towards 
whom Paul commends forbearance, were those who distinguished cer- 
tain days as in a special sense dedicated to God, and who could not yet 
bring themselves to the Christian point of view, that all days ought in 
like manner to be dedicated to God. We must here recognise the exer- 
cise of Jewish principles, (which, since they had their indisputable right 
in the development of religious truth, and could not be altogether set 
aside by a single effort, Paul, unless their claims were arrogantly set 
forth, always treated with indulgence) and we shall find sufficient reason 
for referring the question of abstinence to the same tendency. We must 
think, therefore, of the Jewish Christians, who were still strict observers 
of the Mosaic law, not only in keeping certain days, but also in refrain- 
ing from certain kinds of food. We shall be less surprised at this, if we 
recollect that generally the Christians of Jewish descent, particularly 
those of Palestine, when they lived at Rome, adhered to their former 
Jewish mode of life. But in the Mosaic laws relative to food, there was 
nothing, however, that could occasion a scruple about eating flesh or 
drinking wine, v.21. Or we must assume that Paul spoke here only 
hypothetically and hyperbolically, without thinking of a case which might 
really occur under existing circumstances, although this is not the most 
probable supposition, judging from his mode of expressing himself. 
Further, if we think of those Jewish Christians who believed that 
the Mosaic laws respecting food were still obligatory, it is entirely clear 
why Paul must admonish the Gentile Christians, who were fettered by 
no such scruples, not to despise their weaker Jewish brethren’on account 
of their scrupulosity, nor lead them to act against their consciences, by 
working on their feelings of shame. But would he have expressed him- 
self so mildly, if these Jewish Christians had ventured to condemn others 
who partook of food which they held to be prohibited? In this case, 
we should have to suppose it to be the opinion of these Jewish Chris- 
tians, that the Mosaic law was binding on Gentile Christians, and that 
without its observance they could not be partakers of the kingdom of 
God. But we know how emphatically Paul always expressed himself 
against those who maintained such a sentiment, and in doing so, invali- 
dated his doctrine of justification by faith alone. In addition—and on 
this point we must lay still greater weight—Paul exhorts the strong in 
faith and the unscrupulous, to take into consideration the necessities of the 
weak, and rather to refrain from food, which they could partake of with- 
out scruple, than give offence to their weaker brethren. But how would 
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it agree with the principles of this apostle, that he should advise the 
Gentile Christians to make such a concession, by which they would prac- 
tically have recognised the obligatory force of the Mosaic law; it was 
rather his custom to urge on the Gentile Christians not to give place to 
the Judaizers, who wished to compel them to the observance of the law, 
but to maintain their Christian freedom against them. In fact, there 
was no ground for such an exhortation. The Jewish Christians had no 
cause to be uneasy, because the Gentile Christians did not trouble them- 
selves about the Mosaic laws respecting food. By the stipulation con- 
eluded on at the apostolic convention at Jerusalem, the Gentile Chris- 
tians had been set at liberty from every such restriction. If this gave 
offence to the Jewish Christians, the offence was unavoidably founded in 
the evangelical truth itself. 

We must therefore think of something, connected indeed with the 
religious views of the Judaizers, but yet something separable from the 
observance of the Mosaic law,—something that with more appearance 
of justice the Jewish Christians might require of their Gentile brethren, 
—something, in which a concession to the weakness of others might be 
demanded of Gentile Christians, without encroaching on their Christian 
freedom. This could be nothing else than abstaining from the flesh of 
animals offered to idols. With this alone is everything in the passage 
compatible. It has now a meaning applicable to the circumstances of 
the time, if we suppose those persons to be spoken of who, in certain 
cases, preferred to abstain altogether from animal food, and eat only 
herbs, lest they might unknowingly be in danger of eating something 
unclean and defiling, the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices. Only in v. 2 does 
Paul present the extreme contrast: on the one side, a strength of faith 
which proceeds so far as to banish all scruples respecting the enjoyment 
of food, and on the other side the extreme of scrupulosity, arising from 
weakness of faith which would rather eat no meat whatever, than run 
the risk of eating the flesh of animals offered to idols. Now it is clear 
also how Paul could say, that if needs be, it would be better not to eat 
flesh at all, nor to drink wine at all, than to disturb the conscience of a weak 
brother. We need only recollect that the heathens accompanied their 
sacrifices with libations ;* that the same scruples which existed relative 
to the meat of the sacrifices, would also arise in reference to the wine of 
the libation. But that the apostle has not expressly mentioned the sacri- 
fices cannot perplex us in our view of the matter. He had in mind only 
such readers as would at once understand from his words what he 
meant; as in ordinary letters, many things are not stated in detail, be- 
cause it is presumed that the persons to whom they are addressed per- 
fectly understand the allusions. 

We must therefore conceive the state of affairs in this church to have 


* See the Mishnah in the treatiso M3 752 on idolatrous worship, « ii. § 3, ed. Su- 
renhus. P. iv. 369, 384. 
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been similar to that in the Corinthian, which we have already noticed. 
Some, like the free-thinking Corinthians, gave themselves no concern 
about the injunction against meat offered to idols, and ridiculed the 
scrupulosity of the Jewish Christians ; others, on the contrary, considered 
the eating of such food as absolutely sinful, and hence passed sentence 
of condemnation on those who ventured to eat everything without dis- 
tinction. Thus also some were still too much accustomed to consider 
certain days as peculiarly sacred, according to Jewish observances; those 
who thought more freely, and looked at the subject from the purely Chris- 
tian point of view, were disposed to make no religious difference be- 
tween one day and another.* 

Such a state of things as this could only exist in a community which 
was formed similarly to the Corinthian church, which consisted of a ma- 
jority of Christians of Gentile descent, but with an addition to the 
original materials of a subordinate Jewish element.t Paul begins his 
exhortation, without particularly designating the persons he addressed, 
yet having chiefly in view the more free-thinking Gentile Christians, 
which also confirms the notion, that these formed the main body of the 
church. He declares the views of these persons to be correct in theory ; 
but as in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, he censures the want of 
Christian love in them who so little regarded what affected the welfare 
of their weaker brethren, and with that defect, the misapprehension of 
Christian freedom, which was shown in their laying such great stress on 
what was outward and in itself indifferent, as if the true good of Chris- 
tians consisted in such things, instead of being something grounded in 
their inner life, which would remain secure whether they could use or 
not use these outward things. The participation of the kingdom of God 
consisted not in meat and drink, (the true possessions and privileges, the 
true freedom of the members of God’s kingdom consisted not in eating 
or drinking this or that, outward things in general being signified by this 
expression,) but in the participation of those heavenly possessions of the 
inner man—righteousness (in the Pauline sense, the designation of the 
whole relation in which the é« réotewe dixavoc stands to God,) the heavenly 
peace flowing from it, the happiness of the divine life, Rom. xiv. 17. He 
recommends mutual forbearance and love to both parties, that no one 
should judge another, but each one should seek to be well grounded in 
his own convictions, and act accordingly ; but that the more mature in 
Christian conviction should condescend to the scruples of those who were 
not so far advanced, since more is required from the strong than from 
the weak. 


* See page 158, 

+ It agrees with this view, that in Rom. xv. 7 (a passage closely connected with what 
goes before), the subject is the agreement between Gentile and Jewish Christians; and 
that Paul in Rom. xvi. 17, warns them against the common Judaizers, who by the spread 
of their principles endeavored to excite divisions in such mixed churches. 
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After Paul had spent three months in Achaia, he wished to depart 
with the sums collected for the poor church at Jerusalem, and thus to 
close his apostolic ministry in the East.* This play was wisely formed 


* Though I agree for the most part with Dr. Schneckenburger in what he says (in his 
oft-mentioned work on the Acts) on the intention of this last journey to Jerusalem ; yet 
I cannot at all assent to what he thinks may be deduced from the silence of the Acts on 
this collection, and the object of this journey, in favor of the hypothesis which he has 
advanced. I must also avow myself opposed to Dr. Baur’s views, who, since his above- 
mentioned historico-critical Inquiries on the Object and Occasion of the Epistle to the 
Romans in the Tiibinger’ Zeitschrift, 1836, and his Dissertation on the Origin of Episcopacy 
in the Christian Church, in the same Zeitschrift, 1838, p. 3, proceeding from the same view 
of the object of the Acts, has gone farther in his deductions, and sought to prove that the 
author of the Acts misrepresented the facts, and set them in a false light from a one-sided | 
conciliatory apologetic design; see his review of Dr. Schneckenburger in the Jahrbuch fir 
wissenschaftliche Kritik. March, 1841, These two critics are struck with the omission of 
a transaction of so much importance in the historical connexion of events, and hence 
believe that they must find a special reason for it in the object which the author of the 
Acts proposed to himself in writing his work. That is, as he was disposed to assume igno- 
rance of the continued division between the Jews and Gentile Christians, and always rep- 
resents the Jews only, and not the Jewish Christians, as adversaries of the apostle, so 
he could not adduce anything which might testify against bis assumption, or which even 
by serving to remove the opposition ignored by him, would also imply it; and hence he 
could not represent this last journey of Paul in its true light. Had we reason to expect in 
this age of the church, a comprehensive historical representation explaining the causes and 
connexion of events; if the Acts wore the appearance of such a work; had its author been 
a Christian Thucydides or Polybius—we might then have admitted the inference, that 
either he was at too great a distatice from the events to know anything of this collection 
and of the real object of his journey, or that owing to a one-sided bias, he had consciously 
or unconsciously falsified the history. But such a pragmatical point of view, which could 
exist only where the connected development of events could be surveyed with a certain 
calmness of mind and a certain scientific interest, was totally foreign to the stand-point of 
Christian history at this time, and especially to that of the Acts. It consists of memoirs, 
as the author gave them from the sources of information within his reach, or from his own 
recollection, without following any definite plan. He mentions the last journey of Paul 
to Jerusalem, on account of the serious consequences to the apostle himself, without 
reflecting further on the object of it, and so also passed over the collection as being in that 
view unimportant; his interest was engaged by other objects; and reflections which 
would only present themselves from a pragmatical survey of history, were totaliy absent 
from his thoughts. This bountiful collection connects itself, however, as a practical proof 
of what Paul said (Acts xxi. 19) of the success of his ministry among the Gentiles; why 
sbould he have been intentionally silent respecting it? If he could say what is men 
tioned in that passage, without injury to the design imputed to him, he could also say: 
The presbyters of the church at Jerusalem praised God for kindling such active brotherly 
love in the hearts of the believing Gentiles. Obviously, moreover, the author of the Acts, 
by his account in ch. xxi. 21, implies the continued enmity of the Jewish Christians 
against Paul. I do not see, therefore, what could have induced him designedly to have 
suppressed earlier facts relating to it. Besides, in Paul’s defence in Acts xxiy. 11, there 
is actually an allusion to the collection, which therefore the author could not have intended 
to conceal. But if the Acts had been a connected history, or a narrative from one source; 
this collection, which is only mentioned incidentally, must have been recorded earlier in its 
place in the regular series of events. It is the greatest perversion (we cannot speak too 
strongly) to use the want of historic art in a simple book, for the purpose of everywhera 
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by him, and this his last journey to Jerusalem with the collection is to 
be viewed as marking an epoch in the development of the church, whose 
importance we must consider more closely. A year had passed since he 
had with great zeal set this collection on foot among the churches of 
Gentile Christians in Asia and Europe, and it was of importance to him 
that it should be bountiful. He had already written to the Corinthian 
church, 1 Cor. xvi. 4, that if this collection equalled his wishes, he would 
convey it himself to Jerusalem. It was certainly not merely his inten- 
tion to assist the poor of the church at Jerusalem in their temporal neces- 
sities ; he had an object still more important for the development of the 
church, to effect a radical cure of the breach between the Jewish and the 
Gentile Christians, and to seal for perpetuity the unity of the church. 
As the immediate power of love can effect more to heal the schism of 
souls, than all formal conferences in favor of union, so the manner in 
which the Gentile churches evinced their love and gratitude to the 
mother church, would accomplish what had not yet been attained by all 
attempts at union. Paul wished, since he was accompanied to Jerusalem 
by the messengers of these churches, to practically contradict the charges 
disseminated against him by his Jewish and Judaizing adversaries ; the 
proof of the sympathising and self-sacrificing love of the Gentile Chris- 
tians was to serve as evidence to the Jewish Christians, who had imbibed 
prejudices against them, of what could be effected by the preaching of 
the gospel independently of the law of Moses; so that they would be 
obliged to acknowledge the operation of God’s Spirit among these whom 
they had always been indisposed to receive as brethren in the faith. 
Paul himself plainly indicates this to have been his chief object in this 
collection and journey, (2 Cor. ix. 12—15) ; that this service of love was 
not only to relieve the wants of the Christians at Jerusalem, but 
to excite many hearts to gratitude to God; when they saw how 
the faith of Gentile Christians had verified itself by this act of kindness, 
they would feel compelled to praise God for this practical testimony to 
the gospel, and through the manner in which the grace of God had shown 
its efficacy among them, being filled with love to them, they would make 
them objects of their intercessions. A reciprocal communion of prayer 
in thanksgiving and intercession, was always considered as the mark and 
seal of genuine Christian brotherhood ; he therefore wished to bring 
about such a union of heart between the Jewish and Gentile Christians. 
Before he extended his labors for the spread of the church in other lands, 
he was anxious for the security and stability of the work of which the 
foundation had been already laid ; but which was exposed to the greatest 


scenting out with the nose of a one-sided, overweening criticism, arriéres pensées, to be 
applied to this modern tendency-seeking, and plan-making. What, according to such a 
method, may not be found in the Church History of Eusebius, if one is only accustomed to ° 
hear the grass grow! 
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danger on the side of that earliest controversy, which was always 
threatening to break forth again. 

Yet it all depended on this, whether the apostle of the Gentiles could 
succeed in carrying his wisely formed plan into effect ; he was well aware 
what hindrances and dangers obstructed his progress. It was question- 
able whether the power of love would succeed in overcoming the narrow- 
heartedness of the Jewish spirit, and induce the Jewish Christians to 
receive as brethren the Gentile brethren who accompanied him. And 
what had he to expect from the Jews, when he, after they had heard so 
much of his labors among the Gentiles, which had excited their fanatical 
hatred,—personally appeared among them, he who in his youth had been 
known as a zealous champion of Pharisaism, now accompanied by uncir- 
cumcised Gentiles as messengers from Gentile churches, whose equal 
birthright to the kingdom of the Messiah he zealously advocated ? 
Fully alive to the difficulties and dangers which he must overcome in- 
order to attain his great object, he entreated the Roman Christians for 
their intercessory prayers, that he might be delivered from the unbe- 
lievers among the Jews, and that this service might be well received by 
the Christians at Jerusalem, that he might come to them from 1 thence 

with joy and be refreshed by them. Rom. xv. 31, 32. 
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THE FIFTH AND LAST JOURNEY OF PAUL TO JERUSALEM—ITS IMMEDI- 
ATE CONSEQUENCES—HIS IMPRISONMENT IN PALESTINE. 


AFTER staying three months in Achaia, Paul departed from Corinth 
in the spring of the year 58 or 59, about the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. His companions went before him to Troas, and he first visited 
Philippi. As he earnestly wished to be in Jerusalem at the Pentecost, 
it was necessary to hasten his journey; on that account he did not ven- 
ture to go to Ephesus, but sent from Miletus for the overseers of the 
Ephesian church, and probably those of other neighboring churches of 
Lesser Asia,* to come to him, that in the anticipation of the great dan- 


* We cannot conclude with certainty from Paul’s farewell address to the overseers of 
the church, which is given in the 20th chapter of the Acts, that the overseers of other 
churches in Lesser Asia, besides those of Ephesus, were present on that occasion. The 
words in Acts xx. 25, ‘among whom I have gone,” év ole di7AGov, may, it is true, favor 
this supposition, since they denote rather travelling through a certain district, than a con- 
tinued residence in one place; but these words may also be fairly understood of the 
apostle’s circuits within the city of Ephesus, and the visits he paid to the houses of the 
presbyters. The singular, “the flock,” rd zocuviov, v. 28, 29, leads us to think most nat- 
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gers that awaited him, he might pour forth his heart to them perhaps 
for the last time, and utter the parting words of fatherly love.* We 


urally of only one church, though it may be here used respectively, and refer to several 
churches. It is worthy of notice, that Irenzeus applies it to the overseers of distinct 
churches, and he speaks of it in very decided language. ‘In Mileto convocatis episcopis 
et presbyteris, qui erant ab Epheso, et reliquis prowimis civitatibus,” (the bishops and elders 
having been called together at Miletus, from Ephesus, and other neighboring cities), iii. 
c.14,§ 2. Judging from the character of Irenzeus and his times, it is not probable that he 
would be induced simply by that expression in Paul’s address, to deviate from the letter 
of the narrative in the Acts. Hence we might rather suppose, that Irenzeus was decided 
in giving a different representation by historical traditions or documents with which he 
had become acquainted in Lesser Asia. Yet the bias of the episcopal system (which was 
then germinating) might, perhaps, occasion a different construction of the passage from 
that which the literal narrative would warrant, independently of any tradition. Paul ap- 
plies to the presbyters the epithet ‘‘overseers,” ézicxomot; now it could not then be 
surprising to find the érioxomoz designated ‘‘ presbyters,” for this latter name was still the 
generic term by which both might be denoted, but the name érickomo: was already ex- 
clusively applied to the first church governors, the presidents of the college of presbyters. 
Since, then, we proceed on the supposition that this institution of the church government 
was the same from the beginning, we must hence conclude from the name éricxoror that 
the bishops of other churches were present at this meeting, and hence Irenzeus says ex- 
pressly ‘‘episcopis et presbyteris.” 

But if we admit that this meeting consisted of the overseers of the various churches 
in Lesser Asia, the discrepancy between the three years, Acts xx. 31, and the two years 
aud three months of the duration of Paul’s stay at Ephesus according to Luke’s narra- 
tive, would cease; for we might then suppose, that Paul, before he went to Ephesus, spent 
nine months in other places of Lesser Asia, where he founded churches. 

* Dr. Baur and Dr. Schneckenburger think that it can be shown, that this address in 
the 20th chapter of the Acts was not delivered by Paul in its present form, but that it was 
framed by the author of the Acts, on the same plan as the whole of his history, according 
to the conciliatory, apologetic tendency already noticed. We would not indeed pledge 
ourselves that the address was taken down as Paul delivered it, with official accuracy— 
but that it has been faithfully reported in its essential contents, and that a sketch of it was 
in existence earlier than the whole of the Acts. Not only do we find nothing in it which 
does not correspond to the situation and feelings of the apostle, but it also contains several 
marks of not being cast in the same mould as the whole of the Acts. Among these marks 
we reckon the mention of the three years, ch. xx. 31, which does not agree with the 
reckoning in the Acts, the mention of teaching “from house to house,” v. 20, and of the 
warning voices of the prophets, v. 23. (Schneckenburger, indeed, considers this to be a 
prolepsis, and finds in it a mark of non-originality ; but it is not at all improbable, that 
already in the churches with which Paul had stayed, he had received warnings of the 
dangers that threatened him from the fanatical rage of the Jews, though Luke, who did 
not accompany Paul everywhere, has not mentioned this in his brief narrative). Besides, 
when Paul speaks of a higher necessity, by which he felt compelled to go to Jerusalem 
“bound in spirit,” we may infer that this journey, undertaken for what he considered the 
work committed to him by the Lord, had a greater significance and importance, as appears 
from the explanation we have already given, but which is not so represented in the Acts. 
If this address indicates that it was delivered before delegates from various Asiatic churches, 
we may also number this among the marks. Baur, indeed, (p. 181), finds the mark of a 
later period in the circumstance that Paul allowed only the presbyters to come as repre- 
sentatives of the churches; but we cannot admit the correctness of this opinion. With- 
out anything of the later hierarchical tendency, they could be so regarded. And since he 


“ 
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recognise in this farewell address, in which Paul’s heart, thoroughly im- 
bued with the love of Christ, expresses itself in so affecting a manner, 
his fatherly anxiety for the churches, whose overseers heard his warning 
voice for the last time, and whom he was about to leave at a time full of 
sad and dark foreboding, when many dangers threatened pure Chris- 
tianity. 

He could not foresee with certainty what consequences would result 
from his journey to Jerusalem, for these depended on a combination of 
circumstances too intricate for any human sagacity to unravel. But yet 
he could not be unaware of what the fanatical rage of the Jewish zealots 
threatened, and what it might perpetrate, under the maladministration 
of the worthless Procurator Felix, who combined the meanness of a slave 
with the caprice of a tyrant ;* at Jerusalem, too, where might prevailed 
against right, and assassins (the notorious Sicarii) acted as the tools of 
any party who were base enough to employ them. In the churches 
which he had visited on his journey hither, many individuals had warned 
him in inspired language of the danger that threatened him at Jerusa- 
lem, and thereby confirmed what his own presentiments, as well as his 
sagacity, led him to expect, similar to those sad anticipations which he 
had expressed when he was last at Corinth; Rom. xv. 31. . 


could not arrange for all to come, was it not most natural that he should choose these, 
especially since they had to watch over the whole of the churches? And that this office 
was assigned by Paul to the presbyters is evident from those epistles of which the genu- 
ineness is admitted by Baur himself; from the idea of ‘‘ government,” «vGeprijorc, 1 Cor. 
xii. 28; of “ruling,” mpotcrduevoc, Rom. xii. 8; from what Paul says in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, 
16, respecting the relation of the churches to those who have to fill ecclesiastical offices; 
in which words might be also found from Baur’s point of view, the marks of a later age. 

We would not indeed attach equal weight to all those marks appealed to in support 
of the originality of such a farewell speech ; yet taken collectively, their testimony appears 
to prove something. And if Luke had before him an earlier written draft of Paul’s ad- 
dress, containing the presentiment he expressed of his impending death, I do not see how 
any one is justified in maintaining that Paul could not have uttered it, in case this antici- 
pation had not been fulfilled. According to truth, he must have allowed him to speak as 
he actually spoke. But it could not be any difficulty to Luke or to the persons for whom 
the record of those memorable occasions was in the first place designed, if a presentiment 
of Paul’s respecting his impending fate was not fulfilled in its full extent. Infallible fore- 
knowledge of future events was certainly, according to the Christian idea of that age, not 
among the marks of a genuine apostle, and the contrary is rather implied in Paul’s own 
words, v. 22. He speaks in a somewhat dubious tone of the fate that awaited him, 
Whoever might have forged, after the event, an address of Paul’s, would have made him 
speak in a very different and more decided tone. We do not see how Baur can infer from 
the passage of Paul’s epistles, in which he speaks with sanguine hopes of the consequen- 
ces to be expected from his journey to Jerusalem, that Paul could not at that time have 
so spoken. Who can calculate the alterations of feeling in a human soul? Especially 
does it make a difference whether he wrote his epistle several months before, (and yet he 
anticipated even then the dangers that awaited him, Rom. xy. 31, a passage indeed not 
admitted as genuine by Baur,) or gave this parting address as he was going to meet the 
expected end of his journey, after he had received many prophetic warnings. 

* Of whom Tacitus says: ‘Per omnem sevitiam ac libidinem jus regium servili in- 
genio exercuit.” Hist, v. 9. 
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There are especially two warnings and exhortations relative to the 
future, which he addressed to the overseers of the church, and enforced 
by the example of his own labors during three years’ residence among 
them. He foresaw, that false teachers from other parts would insinu- 
ate themselves into these churches, and that even among themselves 
such would arise and gain many adherents.* He exhorts them, there- 
fore, to watch that the doctrine of salvation, which he had faithfully pub- 
lished to them for so long a period, might be preserved in its purity. The 
false teachers whom he here pointed out were most probably distinct 
from the class of common Judaizers ; for in churches in which the Gen- 
tile Christians, that is, the Hellenic element,+ so predominated as in those 
of Lesser Asia, such petsons could not be so dangerous ; and particularly 
when such false teachers were described as proceeding from the bosom 
of the church itself, it must be presumed that these heretical tendencies 
must have developed themselves from a mixture with Christianity of the 
mental elements already existing in the church. Might not Paul’s expe- 
rience during his long stay in Lesser Asia, have given him occasion to 
feel these anxieties for the future? As immediately after announcing 
the danger that threatened the church, he reminded them that for three 
years he had not ceased, day or night, to warn each one among them 
with tears, we may infer that he had at that time cause thus to address 
the consciences of their overseers, and to warn them so impressively 
against the adulteration of Christian truth. We here see the first omens 
indicated by the apostle of a new conflict which awaited pure Christian- 
ity, a point to which we shall recur again further on.{ At the close 
of his address, Paul refers them to the example of disinterested and self- 
denying love, which he had given them:—he had required of them 
neither gold, nor silver, nor raiment, but as they well knew, had provided 
for his own temporal wants and those of his followers by the labor of 


* Tt is possible, that y. 30 may refer to the presbyters personally, and the words may 
be so understood that the false teachers would proceed from their own body; but since 
the presbyters appear as representatives of the churches, it is not necessary to make the 
reference so confined, It may be properly taken in a more general sense, that false teach- 
ers would not only find entrance into the churches from other places, but also proceed from 
among these churches themselves. 

+ Schneckenburger, p. 136, objects against this remark, that in the Gentile-Christian 
Galatian churches, Judaizing false teachers could produce the greatest confusion; but the 
degree of Grecian cultivation in Galatia and at Ephesus makes a difference here. 

¢ As from what is said in the text it is easily shown, that Paul must have held sucha 
warning against the propagation of new perversions of Christian truth to be called for; so 
I can find no ground whatever for Baur’s again repeated assertion that Paul could not 
have so spoken. Paul knew well that, for the protection of the genuine, there must be 
opposition between the genuine and the spurious, there must arise divisions, 1 Cor. xi. 
19. When he says that all these troubles, which were already growing in the germ, and 
which had been kept back through his constant influence in the churches would break 
out after his departure, this language is appropriate in the mouth of Paul, and furnishes 
no mark whatever of a confusion of times on the part of him who may have ascribed 
these words to Paul, 
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his own hands. These words are admirably suited to the close of the 
address. By reminding the presbyters of the proofs of his disinterested 
love, and of his zeal which shunned no toil and no privation for the sal- 
vation of souls, he gave still greater weight to his exhortations. The 
33d verse is closely connected with the 31st, where he reminds them of 
his labors among them for their souls, and in both verses he holds out 
his own example for their imitation. He expresses this still more clearly 
in the words, “I have showed you all things (or in every way), how that 
so laboring, ye ought to support the weak,* and remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus: ‘It is more blessed to give than to receive.” It con- 
veyed the exhortation, that in the discharge of their office they should 
avoid all appearance of selfishness, that they should rather earn their 
own livelihood, and give up their claim to what they had a right to ex- 
pect from the church to which they had consecrated their powers. He 
impressed this upon them in the most delicate manner, since he does not 
use the express form of exhortation, but presents his example for imita- 
tion under similar circumstances. Paul indeed declares elsewhere, that 
the preachers of the gospel, as Christ himself had expressed it, were 
entitled to receive their maintenance from the churches for whose spirit- 
ual welfare they labored. And it may appear strange that he here de- 
parts from this rule, and that he should here prescribe to all the presbyters 
what elsewhere he has represented as an exception arising out of very 
peculiar circumstances, and as something suited only to his individual 
position.t But there is a difference between the circumstances of itiner- 
ant missionaries and those of the overseers of churches whose activity 
at first was not so claimed by their pastoral duties as to prevent their 
carrying on at the same time their former secular employment ;{ and if 
they thus labored with self-sacrificing love, without any appearance of 
selfishness, their authority and influence, which would be required to 
counteract the false teachers, would be much increased. 


* Certainly the “ weak,” dodevetc, in Acts xx. 35, are not those who needed help in 
respect of their bodily wants; in that case, why should not a more definite word be used? 
Neither does the connexion suit such an interpretation, for Paul does not say that he 
labored that he might be able to give to the poor, or that he might support his poor asso- 
ciates in the ministry; but that the church might not be obliged to contribute, either to 
them or to him, any thing for their support. And this manifestly in order that every 
occasion might be taken from the weak, who were not sufficiently established in Christian 
principles, who would be easily disposed to entertain the suspicion of private advantage. 
The use of the word ‘ weak” in 2 Cor. xi. 29, also favors this interpretation, and what he 
assigns in both the Epistles to the Corinthians as the reasons of such conduct. Thus also 
this exhortation stands in closer connexion with what goes before; for if the presbyters 
avoided all appearance of selfishness, they would have a firmer hold on the general confi- 
dence, and thus, like Paul himself in reference to the Judaizers, could more successfully 
oppose the false teachers, who endeavored for their own ends to excite mistrust of the 
existing teachers and guides of the church. 

+ For which reason Schneckenburger thinks it improbable that Paul should have so 
expressed himself. 

t See pages 34, 149, 153. 
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In this whole address, as suited the feelings and aim of one who was 
probably taking a last farewell of his spiritual children, the hortatory 
element is throughout predominant; if we at the same time suppose an 
apologetic element, which is very doubtful, it is at all events quite sub- 
ordinate to the hortatory. It is very improbable, that when he spoke of 
his own disinterestedness, he intended to repel the accusations of his Ju- 
daizing adversaries; for though he was obliged to answer such charges 
in writing to the Corinthians, we are not to infer that a similar exculpa- 
tion of himself’ was required in all the churches. With greater reason 
we may find in what he says of the completeness of his teaching in the 
doctrines of salvation, a reference to the accusations of his Judaizing 
opponents, of which we have so often spoken. But even this is very 
doubtful ; for in any case, without an apologetic design, and simply to 
excite the presbyters to fidelity in holding fast the pure doctrine which 
they had received, he would of necessity remind them how important he 
had felt it to keep back nothing from them that was necessary for salva- 
tion, and that he was free from blame if, after all, they should not faith- 
fully preserve the doctrine made known to them.* 

Such an address could not but make a deep impression on their 
hearts, of which we have a simple and striking description in the Acts 
xx. 36-38. 

When Paul arrived at Cesareea (Stratonis), within two days’ journey 
of Jerusalem, he was warned anew of the dangers that threatened him. 
The members of the church and his companions united their entreaties 
that he would be careful of his life, and not proceed any further. But 
though he was far from the enthusiastic zeal that panted for martyrdom, 
though he never neglected any methods of Christian prudence, in order 
to preserve his life for the service of his Lord and of the Church, yet as 
he himself declared, he counted his life as nothing, if required to sacri- 
fice it in the ministry entrusted to him. However much a heart so ten- 
derly susceptible, so open to all pure human emotions as his, must have 
been moved by the tears of his friends, who loved him as their spiritual 
father, yet he suffered not his resolution to be shaken, but resisted 
all these impressions, in order to follow the call of duty; he left all 
events to the will of the Lord, in which at last his Christian brethren 
concurred. 

The reception which Paul met with at Jerusalem must have been dif- 
ferent according to the various materials of the Christian church, which 


* Baur with his fixed idea of a designed parallelism between Peter and Paul, in sup 
port of which he confesses that nothing can be found elsewhere in the address, will at 
least find in these words a point of connexion for it; but certamly no one who does not 
contemplate everything in the light of such a fixed idea will find in the words any refer- 
ence to such a parallel, The language of Baur is: “It is as if the perfect candor exhib- 
ited in the apostolic ministrations, and which the Jewish Christians would make con- 
spicuous in their Peter, in order to defend him against the reproach of duplicity, Gal. ii 
12, must also be claimed for the apostle Paul.” 
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at that place was mixed with Jews. We must here suppose the transi- 
tion from Judaism to Christianity in manifold gradations, though all 
the members, notwithstanding the greatest differences on other points, 
were bound to one another by the common faith that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah. The most important point of difference, which, as we shall see, 
lasted to later times,* was this,—those who, along with their faith in 
Jesus as the Messiah, still held fast to the Jewish views, but at the same 
time acknowledged the free development of Christianity among the 
heathen, on whose privileges they imposed no restraints; on the other 
side were those who were never disposed to consider the uncircumcised 
who did not observe the Mosaic law, as equal partakers with themselves 
of the kingdom of God. We can hardly be surprised at this when we 
recollect that the number of believing Jews is reckoned in Acts xxi. 20 
as amounting to many myriads,t though this is not to be regarded as an 
exact enumeration, and those who came up to the feast from other parts 
must be taken into account. But we cannot venture to draw an infer- 
ence from the small number of Christians among the Jewst{ in the third 
century, respecting the relative proportions at this period. The power- 
ful impression of Christ’s appearance continued to operate on many; and 
whatever among the body of the people was opposed to faith in him, the 
 contrariety that was consciously felt between the spirit of Christ and their 
carnal views now vanished, since they could depict a Messiah according 
to their mind, in him whose personal image no longer stood before their 
eyes; and what they had been wont to expect from the Messiah, they trans- 
ferred to Christ, whose speedy return they anticipated to found his king- 
dom in the world. Among many of this class nothing was to be found 
peculiarly Christian, and they distinguished themselves from other Jews 
only by acknowledging Jesus as the Messiah. Hence, the spiritual 
superiors of the people gave themselves no further concern about such a 
Christianity, and allowed it to remain undisturbed. But it was quite 
natural that such people, when their Messianic expectations were not 
fulfilled, should apostatize altogether from the faith. 

Those who were more thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the gos-. 


* See Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. f 265, 66, ed. Colon. 1686. 

+ If the author of the Acts was desirous of removing the distinction between Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, it certainly was not to his purpose to put the former of 
these nearer to the Jews themselves. And an author of a Jater day, when the number of 
Christians among the Jews was very much diminished, would hardly have had occasion te 
make so many of them. 

¢ Origen says, T. i. in Joann. § 2, that the number of believing Jews in the whole 
world did not amount to so many as one hundred and forty thousand. 

§ Hegesippus also says in Eusebius ii. 23, loAAGy «a? rdv dpyovtwv miorebovtay Fr 
O6prBog Tv “Tovdatwv Kai ypappatéwy Ka paptoaioy Aeyovtwr, bre Kivduveber mde 6 Aaoe 
‘Incotv Tov Xpiordv rpoodongv. (Many of the rulers, also, having believed, there was an 
uproar of the Jews, of both Scribes and Pharisees, who said there was danger that all tha 
people would expect Jesus as the Messiah.) 
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pel, the more enlightened among the Jewish Christians, received Pau 
with Christian brotherly love.* 

The next day after his arrival at Jerusalem, Paul with his companions 
visited James the brother of the Lord, at whose house the presbyters of 
the church were assembled. They listened with great interest to his 
account of the effects of the gospel among the Gentiles. But James 
called his attention to the fact, that a great number of Jews who be- 
lieved on Jesus as the Messiah, and were yet zealous and strict observers 
of the Mosaic law, were prejudiced against him; for those Judaizers, 
who everywhere sought to injure Paul’s ministry, had circulated in Jeru- 
salem the charge against him, that, not content with releasing the be- 
lieving Gentiles from the observance of the Mosaic law, he had required 
of the Jews who lived among them not to circumcise their children, and 
not to observe the law. This charge, so brought forward, was certainly 
false; for Paul combated the outward observances of Judaism only so 
far as the justification and sanctification of men were made to depend 
uponthem. It was his principle, that no one should relinquish the earthly 
national and civil relations in which he stood at his conversion, unless 
for important reasons; and on this principle he allowed the Jews to 
retain their peculiarities, among which was the observance of the Mosaic 
law; 1 Cor. vii. 18. But it could not fail to happen, that those who 
entered into the Pauline ideas of the relation of the law to the gospel, 
and were thereby freed from scrupulosity in the observance of the for- 
mer, were led into a freer line of conduct in this respect, and some might 
go further than Paul wished in the indulgence of their inclinations. 
Such instances as these might have given occasion to the charge that he 
had seduced the Jewish Corinthians to release themselves from the law. 
It is indeed true, that when once this was generally acknowledged, that 
circumcision was of no avail for obtaining a part in God’s kingdom, it 
would sooner or later fall into disuse. But in that principle all the apos- 
tles agreed, as appears from what has been said above, even had we made 
no use at all of the accounts in the Acts. According to the principle in 
which both parties were unanimous, the two different forms of the church 
among Jews and Gentiles springing from natural and national distinc- 
tions as well as from the process of historical development, existed for 
some time side by side. As the apostles among the Jews acknowledged 
the free agency of the Holy Spirit among the Gentiles, and allowed the 


* In reference, also, to this part of the history, we must maintain the same view which 
has hitherto approved itself to us in making use of the Acts; namely, that the difficulties 
it presents in attempting to obtain an historical representation from it, do not proceed from 
any designed object on the part of the author, but on the contrary, from the want of prag- 
matism, (¢. e. a clear exhibition of causes and consequences,) the rude collocation of facts, 
so that the narrator never placed himself in the position of other persons, to answer ques- 
tions which must occur to them in order to explain the connexion of the facts. Hence we 
are obliged to supply many things by historical combination before we can obtain an intel- 
ligible history. + To which Baur gives prominence, 
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churches founded among them to be formed in their own way without 
interference of theirs,* so Paul also allowed the church among the Jews 
to develop itself freely in their way. In the natural historical process of 
development no violent encroachments were made on either side. And 
why could not both peculiar ecclesiastical forms exist together for a 
length of time, though the distinction must be obliterated by the pro- 
gressive development of the church ? 

Without departing from the principles of strict truthfulness, Paul 
could repel those charges to which we have referred, for he was very 
far from wishing to anticipate in an arbitrary manner the historical de- 
velopment ; it was with him an avowed principle that every man should 
abide in those relations which belonged to him when the call of Chris- 
tianity reached him, and no one should wilfully renounce them. He was 
far from that hatred against Judaism, and the ancient theocratic people, 

of which his violent opponents accused him. On the principles which 
he avowed in his epistles, according to which, to the Jews he became a 
Jew, td the Gentiles a Gentile, and weak to the weak, he declared him- 
self equally ready to do what James proposed,} to refute that charge by 
an overt act, by taking part in the Jewish cultus in a mode which was 
highly esteemed by pious Jews.{ He joined himself to four members 
of the church, who had undertaken a Nazarite’s vow for seven days. 
He submitted to the same restraints, and informed the priests that he 
would be answerable for the expense of the offerings that were to be 
presented on the accomplishment of the purification. But though he 


* Trenzeus iii, 12, 15, presents this point of view well: Hi autem qui circa Jacobum 
apostoli gentibus quidem libere agere permittebant, concedentes nos Spiritui Dei. Ipsi 
vero eundem scientes Deum perseverabant in pristinis observationibus. (But those apos- 
tles who followed James,allowed the Gentiles to act freely, giving us up to the Spirit of 
God. Yet they themselves, knowing the same God, continued in their former observances). 
He adds the following words, which in respect to freedom of historical apprehension are 
noteworthy: ita ut et Petrus quoque, timens ne culparetur ab ipsis, ante manducans cum 
gentibus, cum tamen advenissent quidam ab Jacobo, separavit se et non manducavit cum 
eis. (So that even Peter also, who had previously eaten with Gentiles, when certain ones 
came from James, fearing lest he should be blamed by them, separated himself from the 
Gentiles and would not eat with them.) 

+ We must not interpret too rigidly the words of James when he desires Paul (Acts 
xxi. 24) by that act to prove that he also lived in the observance of the law; we obtain 
their correct meaning by contrasting them with the charge made by the Jews. The view, 
according to which Paul to “those without law,” dvouo, became ‘one without law,” 
dvouoc, was indeed different from that of James, and we know not whether James and 
Paul referred particularly to the special difference existing between themselves. There 
are many differences on which it is better to be silent than to express our opinion. 

$ Josephus, Archeol. xix. 6, § 1. 

§ The common supposition that Paul joined himself to these Nazarenes, when they 
had yet seven days, Acts xxi. 27, to continue their abstinence for the discharge of their 
vow, and that during this time he kept the vow with them, is at variance with the mention 
of twelve days, Acts xxiv. 11, for in that case there must have been seventeen days. It 
is indeed in itself possible, that Paul did not reckon in the five days which he spent in 
confinement at Czesarea, since they signified nothing for his object; but this is not implied 
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might have satisfied by this means the minds of the better disposed 
among the Jewish Christians, the inveterate zealots among the Jews 
were not at all conciliated.* On the contrary, they were only the more 
incensed, that the man who, as they said, had everywhere taught the 
Gentiles to blaspheme the people of God, the law, and the temple, had 
ventured to take a part in the Jewish religious service. They had seen 
a Gentile Christian, Trophimus, in company with him, and hence the 
fanatics concluded that he had taken a Gentile with him into the temple 
and defiled it. A violent tumult instantly arose, and Paul was rescued 
from the enraged multitude only by means of the Roman tribune, who 
hastened to the spot with a band of soldiers from the Ara Antonia 
situated over against the temple, the quarters of the Roman garrison. 
Paul was on the point of being scourged, (a common mode of torture 
among the Romans,) for the purpose of extorting a confession respecting 
the cause of this tumult, but by declaring himself a Roman citizen he was 
saved from this ignominy. The tribune now endeavored to reach the 
bottom of the case, that he might send Paul to appear before the San- 
hedrim. The manner in which the apostle conducted himself on this oc- 
casion, shows him to have been the man who knew how to control the 
agitation of his feelings by a sober judgment, and to avail himself of | 
circumstances with Christian prudence, without any compromise of truth. 
When he was suddenly carried away by the impulse of righteous indig- 
nation to speak with greater warmth than he intended, he was able to 
recover the mastery of his feelings, and to act in a manner becoming his 
vocation. In a moment of excitement at the arbitrary conduct of the 
high priest Ananias, while thinking only of the person and losing sight 
of the office whose duties had been violated, he had used intemperate 
expressions though containing truth ;+ but on being informed that it was 
the high priest whom he had so addressed, he at once corrected himself 


in what he has said. There remains, therefore, nothing else but to assume, that the seven 
days denote a definite number of days, to which at that time the Nazarites’ yow used to 
extend, and that Paul had joined the Nazarites on one of the last of these days. But on 
the other hand, in the section of the Mishnah on the Nazarites’ vow, the number of 
thirty days is mentioned as the fixed term for this oath. As to the seven days mentioned 
in Numbers yi., they are not applicable to the present case; for they refer to the case of a 
person who, during the time of his vow, has defiled himself, and who, after the interval 
of seven days’ purification, begins his vow afresh. 

* T find no reason for assuming with Baur, that the machinations against Paul pro- 
ceeded chiefly from the Jewish Christians, and to charge the author of the Acts with falsi- 
fying a matter of fact. But I consider it possible that, among the great multitude of Jew- 
Christians, some might be found to whom their Judaism was more important than the 
little Christianity they possessed, and that such persons would make common cause with 
the Jewish zealots against Paul. ; 

+ The manner in which Paul here comes before us in the Acts, corresponds most 
exactly to his character, as we learn it from his epistles, combining a warmth of tempera- 
ment with a wisdom which knew how to turn every circumstance to the best account. A 
later writer, attempting to fabricate a story, would not have represented Paul as speaking 
in the way mentioned in Acts xxiii, 3, 
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and said, he had not considered that it was the high priest, to whom 
reverence certainly was due according to the law.* In order to secure 
the voice of the majority among his judges, he availed himself of that 
means} for the victory of truth, which has been often used against it— 
the divide et impera in a good sense; he enlisted on his side the bias for 
that truth by the acknowledgment of which the greater number of his 
judges really approached nearer to him, than the few who denied it, in 
order to produce a division in the assembly. He could say with truth, 
that he was brought to trial because he had testified of the hope of Israel, 
of the resurrection of the dead, for he had preached Jesus as the person- 
age by whom this hope was fulfilled. These words had the effect of 
uniting the Pharisees present in his favor, and of involving them in a 
warm debate with the Sadducees, to whom the high priest himself 
belonged.{ The former could find no fault in him. If he had said that 


* We need not be perplexed with the “I wist not,” #devv od« in Acts xxiii, 5. Tho 
very turn of the expression shows us that Paulin his momentary embarrassment, and 
regretting his intemperate language, only sought to apologise, and the words, as the by- 
standers would be aware, are not to be taken too stringently. 

+ Everything here is exactly to the life. To fabricate this would require a talent for 
description different from what the author of the Acts possessed. Paul might have had 
in his thoughts another line of defence; but after he had allowed himself to be carried 
away by his warmth, and had returned from the digression, he chose this prudential 
method in order to give a favorable turnsto his cause. 

+ Baur thinks that this representation of the transaction as we take it from the Acts, 
must be regarded as unhistorical throughout. It is an entire distortion of the question in 
dispute which Paul here allows himself, and inconsistent with his love of truth; and the 
dispute thus called forth between the Pharisees and Sadducees is something altogether 
improbable. ‘Parties who differed from one another on such essential points, but who 
nevertheless so frequently met in society, and were united in the same official body, must 
haye so long exhausted themselves respecting their points of difference, that it was im- 
possible they could, on every occasion, make them afresh the subjects of the most violent 
dispute, least of all in such a case, in which, as in the one before us, the easily detected 
stratagem of an opponent would be made use of in the dispute to his own advantage.” 
As to the first point, I do not see why Paul, setting out from his own subjective train of 
thought, could not bring forward that side of the controversy from which his own cause 
must appear in a favorable light to a majority of his judges, while he kept in the back- 
ground the other points in dispute. It was not a false connexion, but one perfectly cor- 
responding to the truth according to his convictions. Ever since he had testified among 
the Gentiles of Jesus the Risen One as the foundation of the whole Gospel, he had been 
the object of the most violent attacks of the Jews. This faith involved everything else 
that belonged to this controversy. Whether the hope of a resurrection to eternal life 
would be fulfilled, depended on the question whether Jesus was the Messiah, and whether 
he-had really risen. Paul was conscious that he testified of the reality of all the hopes 
of the pious under the Old Covenant, and that he was a truly orthodox Jew. This he 
asserted with unwavering conviction. This was a line of conduct by which he occupied 
the position of his opponents, and obliged them to acknowledge what he maintained to be 
true—a method which perfectly suited Paul’s rhetoric and dialectic. 

As to the second point, we know indeed that the Sadducees gladly retired from public 
offices, and whenever they occupied them, felt obliged, from regard to popular opinion, to 
accommodate themselves to the maxims of the Pharisees. (IIpécywpota: ole 6 Papicatog 
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the spirit of a deceased person or that an angel had appeared to him 
(the appearance of the risen Jesus)—whatever he might mean by this, 
and whether what he averred were true or not, they did not pretend to 
determine, nor trouble themselves about it—at all events, they could 
not criminate him on this account.* The tribune of the Roman cohort 
at last saw himself obliged, by the plots of Paul’s enemies against his 
life, to send him under an escort to the metropolis of the province, 
Ceesarea, and to transfer the whole affair to the Procurator Felix, who 
resided there. 

The accusation which the Sanhedrim was allowed to bring by counsel 
against him, was the only one which, according to the privileges secured 
to the Jews by the Roman laws, could with any show of reason be made, 
namely, that he everywhere disturbed the Jews in the enjoyment of these 
privileges, the peaceful exercise of their cultus,—that he excited dis- 
turbances and divisions among them, and that at last he had dared to 
desecrate the temple. The tribune was accused of preventing the Jews 
from judging Paul according to the privileges secured to them by law. 
Felix, who was not disposed to meddle with the internal disputes of the 
Jews, perceived no fault in the accused, and hence must at once have set 
him at liberty, if he had not hoped, as it was his constant practice to 
make justice venal, to obtain money from him; but as Paul was not 
willing to purchase his freedom by such an unlawful method, which would 
cast suspicion both on himself and his cause, Felix, in order to gain favor 
with the Jews on leaving them, to whom he had been sufficiently obnox- 
ious, left him in confinement, and thus he remained for two years till the 
arrival of the new Procurator, M. Porcius Festus.t 


Aéyet, bid 7d 7) GAdwe dveKtove yeréobat Toig TAnMEow. Joseph. Antiq. 1. xviii. c. 1, § 4.) 
But the warmth of party feeling could easily gain the ascendancy over cold-blooded 
politics, and the forcibly restrained spite between the two parties would readily break out 
again on many occasions. It might very possibly appen that, owing to the quite tumul- 
tuary manner in which matters had been carried on against Paul, the leaders of the people 
had not yet learned what was the corpus delicti in his case; and since the Pharisees had 
always heard him assert that Jesus the Risen One had appeared to him, they fixed their 
attention on that one point, because their controversy with the Sadducees, which to them 
was far more important, became the subject of discussion. 

* The words “let us not fight against God,” pu) Peouayduev, Acts xxiii. 9, are cer- 
tainly a gloss, and a gloss at variance with the general tenor of the passage, for this was 
certainly more than the Pharisees could be willing to say from their point of view. 

+ If the precise time at which Felix was recalled, and Festus received the govern- 
ment of the province, could be exactly determined, we should have an important chrono- 
logical mark; but this period cannot be so exactly determined. The chronological data 
on which we here proceed, are the following. When Felix laid down the procuratorship, 
he was accused at Rome, as Josephus (Archwol. xx. 8, § 9) relates, by the Jews, on 
account of the oppressions he had practised, and would have been punished if he had not 
been delivered by the intercession of his brother Pallas, who just at that time had much 
influence with the emperor. But Pallas was poisoned by Nero in the year 62, see Tacit. 
Annal. xiv. 65. This enables us to fix the extreme terminus ad quem of the recall of Felix. 
But according to the narrative of Tacitus, Pallas had long before lost his influence, 
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Paul bad fora long time previous to this event entertained the thought 
of preaching the gospel in the metropolis of the world. But it was now 
uncertain whether he would ever attain the fulfilment of this inward call; 
but on the night after he had borne testimony to his faith before the 
assembled Sanhedrim, the Lord imparted the assurance to him by a 
vision, that as he had been his witness in the capital of the Jewish world, 
he should also be the same in that of the Gentile world. It was this 
which confirmed him in his resolution, when the procurator was about to 
sacrifice him to the wishes of the Jewish Sanhedrim, of seeking deliver- 
ance by an appeal to the emperor. The.arrival at Caesarea of the young 
King Agrippa IL. as a person acquainted with the Jews and their religion, 
was acceptable to Festus, since he hoped that by admitting Paul to an ex- 
amination in his presence, he could learn something more decisive in this 
affair, which might be communicated in his report to Rome. Paul ap- 
peared before so numerous and august an assembly, before the Roman 
procurator and the Jewish king, with exultation at the thought of being 
able to testify of what filled his heart before such an audience. He ad- 
dressed himself especially to King Agrippa, in whom, through their com- 
mon acquaintance with the Jewish faith, he could hope to find more 
points of connexion than in a heathen magistrate. He narrated how he 
had been educated in zealous attachment to Pharisaic principles, and 
from a violent persecutor had, by a call from the Lord himself, become a 
devoted preacher of the gospel,—that in obeying this call up to that time 


(Annal. xiii, 14.) At the beginning of his reign, Nero had removed Pallas from the office 
he held under Claudius, and treated him with displeasure. And since Josephus says that 
when Pallas interceded for his brother Felix he stood in favor with the emperor, it follows, 
that the recall of Felix must have taken place in the beginning of Nero’s reign, which can 
by no means be admitted. What Josephus says in the history of his life, of his own 
journey to Rome in his six-and-twentieth year, gives no sure foundation for determining 
the time when Felix laid down his office. Schrader thinks indeed, that he can find a 
decisive chronological mark in this, thab something which Josephus puts in connexion 
with the entrance of Festus into office, was decided by the influence of Poppzea, already 
married to Nero, (Joseph. Archeol. xx. 8, § 1); for it would follow that since Nero, 
according to Tacitus, married Poppza in 62, Festus must have entered on his government 
about this time. But the words of Josephus, xiv. 60, ‘‘about this time” card rdv Karpov 
TovTov, cannot avail for exactly determining the time; Poppéea, long before her marriage 
to Nero, had great influence over him, as appears from the words of Tacitus, Annal. xiv. 
60: “ Ka diri pellex et adulteri Neronis, mox mariti potens,” (She, a mistress of the de- 
testable and adulterous Nero, afterwards influential with him as her husband,) and may 
have already at an earlier day accomplished much by interceding with the emperor. We 
need not attach much weight to the circumstance that Josephus calls her at that time 
the wife of Nero. But in all this,much uncertainty attaches to the chronology of events, 
and the supposition that Felix laid down his office in the year 62, and therefore that 
Paul’s confinement took place in 60, is by no means sufficiently proved. We may there- 
fore safely place it some years earlier. -If Paul was set at liberty from his confinement at 
Rome, we must necessarily admit the earlier date; for if his confinement at Rome had 
been contemporaneous with the great conflagration, he would certainly have fallen a 
sacrifice to the fury then excited against the Christians. 
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he had testified before Jews and Gentiles, great and small, but had pub- 
lished nothing else than what Moses and the prophets had foretold ; 
why then do you doubt that the Messiah should suffer, that he should 
rise from the dead, and by the assurance of an everlasting divine life 
diffuse light among Jews and Gentiles? This he might presume was 
admitted by the king as an acknowledged article of faith, but it must 
appear utterly strange to the Romans; strange also must the religious 
inspiration with which Paul uttered all this appear to the cold-hearted 
Roman statesman. He could see nothing in it but fanatical delusion. 
““Too much Jewish learning,” he exclaimed, “hath made thee mad.” 
But with calm confidence Paul replied, “I am not mad, but speak the 
words of truth and soberness!” and, turning to Agrippa, he called upon 
him as a witness, since he well knew that these things were not done in 
any corner of the earth, in secret, but publicly at Jerusalem, And with 
a firm conviction, that, in all he had testified, the promises of the pro- 
phets were fulfilled, he said to the king, “ Believest thou the prophets ? 
I know that thou believest!” Agrippa, offended by Paul’s confidence, 
answered, “Truly in a short time* thou wilt make me a Christian.” 
Paul, with his fetters on his arm, conscious of possessing more than all 
the glory of the world, uttered the noble words, ‘ Yes, I pray God that 
sooner or later, he may make not only thee, O king, but all who hear me 
to-day, what I now am, except these bonds !” 

As the king and the procurator after this examination could not find 
Paul guilty of any offence punishable by the laws, the procurator would 
probably have set him at liberty, if after his appeal to Cesar it had not 
been necessary for the matter to take its legal course; yet the report 
(elogium) with which he would be sent to Rome, could not be otherwise 
than in his favor. The centurion to whom he was committed, with other 
prisoners that were to be taken to Rome, certainly corroborated the im- 
pression of this favorable report by the account he gave of Paul’s con- 
duct during his long and dangerous voyage. Hence he met at Rome 
with more indulgent treatment than the other prisoners: he was allowed 
to hire a private dwelling in which only one soldier attended him as a_ 
guard, to whom he was fastened by a chain on the arm (the usual mode 
of the custodia militaris), and could without restraint receive visits, and 
write letters. 


a f understand the words év dAiyw (Acts xxvi. 28) in the only sense which they can 
have according to the usus loguendi and Paul’s answer. The interpretation adopted by 
Meyer “with little,” is indeed possible, but appears to me not so natural. If the read- 
ing of the Cod. Alex. and of the Vulgate, which Lachmann approves, év peyéAw, be 
adopted in Paul’s answer, the words of Agrippa must be thus explained: With few 
reasons (which will not cost you much trouble) you think of making me a Christian,— 
and the answer of Paul will be: Whether with great or with little—for many or few 
reasons, I pray God, &c. But I cannot make up my mind to receive as correct this read- 
ing, which may be explained as a gloss, and is not supported by very preponderating 
authorities. 
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As he had cause to fear that the Jews dwelling at Rome had received 
from Jerusalem a report inimical to his character, and regarded him as an 
accuser of his people, he endeavored speedily to remove this unfavorable 
impression. Accordingly, three days after his arrival, he invited the 
principal persons among them to visit him. It proved that no report to 
Paul’s prejudice had yet reached them, if it be allowed that they spoke 
the truth. It also appeared from the statements of these respectable 
Jews, that they had heard little or nothing of the Christian church which 
existed in the same city with themselves. Nor is this inconceivable, if 
we only consider the immense size of the metropolis, and the vast con- 
fluence of human beings it contained, and if to this we add, that the main 
body of that church consisted of Gentiles, and that these wealthy Jews 
busied themselves far more about other objects than about the concerns 
of religion. Yet it by no means appears from the statements of the Jews 
that they had scarcely heard of a Christian church existing at Rome, but 
only that they had not taken any pains to acquire an accurate knowledge 
of its existence. They knew indeed that this new sect met everywhere 
with opponents, and hence it might be inferred that they had heard of 
the controversies which had been carried on at Rome about it, for the 
“ everywhere” (mavrayod), in Acts xxviii. 22, certainly does not exclude 
a reference to what was going on at Rome itself, and we must not forget 
that only the substance of what the Jews said is handed down to us.* 
As they heard much of the opposition excited against this new sect, but 
nothing precise respecting its doctrines, they were well pleased that 
Paul proposed to give them an address on the subject. But here, as 
everywhere else, Paul’s preaching found more acceptance with the 
Gentiles than with the Jews.+ 


.* I cannot find any foundation for the contradiction which Dr. Baur thinks he has 
detected between this narration in the Acts, and the existence of such a church at Rome 
as the Epistle to the Romans requires us to suppose. 

+ The position developed and advocated with equal acuteness and learning 5 Hi. 
. Béttger in the second part of his Beitrage zur historisch-kritischen Hinleitung in die pauli- 
nischen Briefe, Gottingen, 1837,—that Paul was a prisoner only for the first three or five 
days after his arrival in Rome, that he then obtained his freedom, and lived for two years 
in a hired house, quite at liberty ;—this position, if it were true, would cast a new light 
on Paul’s history during this period; for it would then appear that all those Epistles, 
which evidently were written during some one imprisonment, could not have been written 
at Rome or during his first confinement there. But the narrative in the Acts is directly 
opposed to this supposition. I cannot understand Acts xxviii. 16, otherwise than that 
permission was then granted to Paul to reside in a private house, the same which is de- 
signated in vy. 23, ‘‘his lodging,” evia, and in v. 30, as “his own hired house,” év idiw 
ucoOcuatt, It cannot be imagined, that if, after three days, so important an alteration had 
taken place in Paul’s circumstances, Luke would not have mentioned it, for the assertion 
that his readers must have concluded this of themselves, from the known forms of Roman 
justice, cannot satisfy us. Even if this could have been supposed, he would hardly have 
omitted to point out in few words so important a change in Paul’s lot. But it is not 
easily proved that such an inference could be drawn from what is known respecting the 
course of Roman justice at that time. The manner also in which Luke expresses him- 
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With the confinement of Paul at Rome, a new and important era 
commenced, not only in his life and ministry, but also in the development 
of the churches founded by him; for in proportion as Christianity spread 
more widely, a number of heterogeneous mental elements were brought 
into action, many important phenomena became conspicuous; while the 
divine word operated among them in an independent manner, and they 
were deprived of the apostle’s personal oversight and guidance. 


self (Acts xxviii. 30, 31) respecting Paul’s residence for two years at Rome, certainly. 
imphes that he had not then obtained his freedom, for we are merely told that he 
preached the gospel in his own dwelling; but it is not narrated that he visited the 
synagogue or any place where the church met, for which omission no other reason 
can be given, than that, although he could receive any visit in his own residence, 
under the inspection of his guard, he was not at liberty to go to whatever place he 
chose; and least of all, would a prisoner, whose cause was not yet decided, have 
been permitted to attend these meetings of the church, even if accompanied by his 
guard. Here, therefore, we have a fact which cannot be explained, unless we admit 
the continued confinement of Paul. How likewise can it be imagined, that Paul, who 
wished to visit the church at Rome only on his way, would have stayed there for two 
years, where suitable measures had already been taken for the continued propagation of 
Christianity, instead of travelling to those regions of the West, where nothing at all had 
yet been done for making known the gospel? This is explicable only on the supposition, 
that he remained so long a time at Rome wnder constraint. 

According to the account in the Acts, we may receive it as an established fact, that 
Paul lived two years in Rome as a prisoner,—a fact which can be overturned by nothing 
that we know of the course of Roman justice in the case of such appeals; even without 
waiting to examine how these could be reconciled to one another. 

Meanwhile, from what is known of the legal processes in the time of the first Ceesars, 
it can by no means be proved, what is in the highest degree improbable, that all the causes 
which, in consequence of an appeal, were brought to Rome for decision, were decided in 
the course of five or ten days. It was one thing to decide on the admissibility of the 
_appeal, and another thing to decide on the point of law respecting which the appeal was 
made. My respected colleague, Professor Rudorff, who has had the goodness to make 
me a written communication on this subject, concludes with the statement, that the term 
of five or ten days related not to the duration of the judicial proceedings, but to the 
lodging of the appeal, and to the apostoli (= liter diméssoric); that it gave no prescrip- 
tion relative to the term of the transaction itself; and that the accused remained under 
arrest till the decision of the emperor. Thus, in the Sententie Recepte of Julius Paulus, 
lib. v. tit. 34, it is said expressly of the apostoli, ‘Quorum postulatio et acceptio intra 
quintum diem ex officio facienda est,” (whose application and grant must be made within 
five days). Ina law enacted by the Emperor Constantine in 314, according to which, 
however, we are not justified in determining the legal process in the times of the first 
Ceesars, is the express provision that the appellator should be free from arrest only in 
cause civiles, but of criminales cause it is said, ‘In quibus, etiamsi possunt provocare, 
eum tamen statum debent obtinere, ut post provocationem in custodia perseverent,” (in 
which although they can appeal, yet they ought to hold that position that, after the ap- 
peal, they may remain in custody.) Cod. Theodos, lib. xi. tit. 30, c. 2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


PAUL DURING HIS FIRST CONFINEMENT AT ROME, AND THE DEVELOP- 
MENT DURING THE SAME PERIOD OF THE CHURCHES PREVIOUSLY 
FOUNDED BY HIM. 


In examining this portion of Paul’s history, we must fix our atten- 
tion on three principal points; his relation to the Roman state,—to the 
Church at Rome,—and to the Churches in other parts. 

With respect to the first, the main thing to be considered is, from what 
point of view the charge under which he was detained as a prisoner is 
to be regarded ? Christianity was not yet denounced as a religio illicita, 
therefore Paul could not, like the later teachers of Christianity, be ac- 
cused of violating the laws of the state, on account of his exertions in 
propagating this religion. If Christians appeared only as a sect pro- 
ceeding from Judaism, who were accused by Paul’s Jewish adversaries 
of adulterating the original doctrines of their religion, then at Rome no 
attention would have been paid to disputes that merely concerned the 
religious institutions of the Jews. This charge against Paul could there- 
fore have been considered as altogether foreign to Roman judicature, 
and he should have soon regained his liberty; in this manner the affair 
would soon have been brought to a close. But it cannot be shown that 
the matter should be viewed under this aspect, the most favorable for the 
apostle. The Jews might accuse him as being a disturber of the public 
peace, who interfered with the privileges guaranteed to them by the 
Roman government, as their advocate Tertullus had already attempted 
to prove. An additional allegation might be made, which in view of 
the Roman law would tend much more to Paul’s injury—that he had 
caused among other Roman subjects and citizens in the provinces, and in 
Rome itself, movements which were detrimental to the good order of the 
state; that he had induced subjects and citizens to apostatize from the 
state religion, by propagating a religion at variance with the ancient 
Roman institutions, in which religion and politics were intimately 
blended.* If the church at Rome, consisting mainly of Gentile Chris- 
tians, gave the impression, in its whole appearance, of being un-Jewish, in 


* The point of view as a Roman statesman, from which Cicero formed his model of law. 
“Separatim nemo habessit Deos; neve novos sive advenas, nisi publice adscitos privatim 
colunto. Hitus familie patrumque servanto.” (No one may have gods by himself; let no 
one worship new gods or foreign ones in private, unless recognised by the state. Let him 
preserve the rites of the family and of the fathers.) Cicero de Legibus, |. ii. 8; and in the 
Commentaries, ¢. x., against the confusio religionum, which arose from the introduction of 
foreign, new religions. This was the point of view from which a Tacitus and the Younger 
Pliny formed their judgment of Christianity. 
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short, a genus tertiwn ; this view of Paul’s conduct would be formed so 

much the more easily. The existence of this new religious sect in the 
capital, would first be made an object of public attention by the proceed- 
ings against Paul. We may suppose, that his fanatical and artful adver- 

saries among the Jews would leave no artifice untried to set his conduct 

in the worst possible light to the Roman authorities. Thus the investi- 

gation of his cause, with the accusation and defence, might be protracted, 

and his prospects might by turns become favorable or unfavorable. 

During the jirst period of his residence at Rome he underwent no 
public examination.* His situation justified the most favorable expecta- 
tions, and he proposed when set at liberty, before he extended his sphere 
of labor towards the West according to the plan he had previously 
formed to visit Lesser Asia, where his personal exertions seemed to be 
very necessary to counteract many influences that were operating injuri- 
ously on the churches. He could even intimate to an overseer of the 
church at Colossze, Philemon, that he intended to take up his abode with 
him. 

At a later period+ of his imprisonment, when he had already under- 
gone a public examination, he had no such favorable prospect before 
him; the thought of martyrdom became familiar to his mind; yet the 
expectation of being released from confinement was predominant, so that 
he wrote to the church at Philippi that he hoped to come to thera soon. 
But if the view we have taken of the origin and original constitution of 
the church at Rome be correct, a close connexion and intimate commu- 
nion may be presumed to have existed between its members and the in- 
dividual whom they might regard mediately as their spiritual father, and 
whose peculiar form of doctrine prevailed among them. Now if the 
epistles which Paul wrote during his first confinement at Rome bore 
evidence against such a supposition, they might also be adduced against 
our views.{ If these epistles make us acquainted with any difference 
existing between the Roman church and Paul, this fact would be very 
decisive, and we should be forced to conclude that a strongly marked Ju- 
daizing element predominated in that church. But the Roman Christians 
had already, even before he arrived at Rome, evinced their sympathy, 
since several of their number travelled a day’s journey, as far as the 
small town of Lorum Appii, and some a shorter distance to the place 
called Tres Taberne, in order to meet him. In the Epistle to the Phi 
lippians he sends salutation from the whole church (mdvte¢ of dytot) 
which is a proof of the close connexion in which he stood with them. 


* Whether this term embraced the whole of the first two years of his confinement we 
cannot with certainty determine, for the silence of Luke in the Acts, which he closes so 
abruptly, is not a sufficient proof that, during the whole of this period, there was nothing 
memorable to be narrated respecting the fate of the imprisoned apostle. 

+ As appears from his Epistle to the Philippians. 

¢ As has actually been done by Schneckenburger, in the work to which we have fre- 
quently referred, see p. 123. 
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As to his giviuy special salutations from the Christians in the service of 
the imperial palace (the Ocsariani), we are not to infer that these per- 
sons were more in unison with him than the rest of the church, but rather 
that they were better acquainted, and on more intimate terms, with the 
church at Philippi. At all events, it is an arbitrary supposition* that 
these Gentile Christians were those who, in distinction from the rest of 
the church consisting of Jewish Christians, were in closer connexion 
with Paul. It might indeed be expected, that if these Cesariani were 
more allied by their Gentile origin to the church at Philippi, he would 
have mentioned this circumstance as the reason for presenting their 
special salutations. It is not at all inconsistent with this view, if these 
epistles contain undeniable marks, that in the Roman church Judaizers 
were found hostile to Paul, and occasioning him much vexation; for 
we ourselves have pointed out a Judaizing tendency in a smaller part of 
this church sufficient to account for such an appearance. As the Gentile 
Christians who advocated the Pauline principles, now found so important 
a support in his personal presence, and codperated with him in publishing 
the gospel among the Gentiles, the opposition of the Judaizing anti- 
Pauline party must have been excited by it, and rendered still more ac- 
tive and violent. The whole tone of the Epistle to the Philippians} tes- 
tifies of the conflicts he sustained in his intercourse with the Judaizers. 
His excited feelings cannot be mistaken; his displeasure was called forth 
by anxiety for the purity of the gospel against those who, where the soul 
appeared in a fit state for receiving the gospel, sought to take advantage 
of it in every way, for gaining adherents for their Jewish ceremonies and 
doctrine of meritorious works, at the same time that they won them to 
a reception of Christianity. And Paul himself distinguishes those among 
the Roman Christians who, with friendly feelings towards himself, were 
active in codperating with him for the spread of the gospel, from those 
who, animated with jealousy at his success, endeavored to form a party 
against him, and to “add affliction to his bonds,” Phil. i. 15-18; and 
among the whole body of Jewish Christians about him, he could only 
point out two who labored with him for the kingdom of God, and con- 
tributed to his comfort ; Col. iv. 11. 

During his confinement, anxiety for the extension of the kingdom of 
God, and for the prosperity of the churches he had founded, occupied 
him far more than the care of his personal welfare. As all persons had 
free access to him, he thus enjoyed opportunities for preaching the gos- 
pel. By the soldiers who relieved one another in standing guard over 
him, it became known among their comrades, (among the cohortes pre- 
toriane, in the castra pretoria, in the preetoriwm) and hence to a 
wider extent in the city, that he was put in confinement, not on account 
of any civil offence, but for his zeal on behalf of the new religion; and 


* Proposed by Schneckenburger, p. 123. 
¢ As Schneckenburger remarks with great justice, p. 123. 
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this tended to promote it, since a cause for which its advocate sacrificed 
everything was certain of attracting attention. By his example, also, 
many of the Roman Christians were roused to publish the truth zeal- 
ously and boldly. But while some codperated with Paul in a oneness of 
heart and mind, others came forward who belonged to the anti-Pauline 
Judaizing party, in opposition to his method of publishing the gospel. 
The manner in which he expresses himself respecting these his opponents 
is worthy of notice on two accounts. We here see a man who could 
entirely forget his own person when the cause of his Lord was concerned, 
—who could even rejoice in what bore an unfriendly aspect towards him- 
self, if it contributed to promote the cause of Christ. We perceive how 
far his zeal for the truth and against error was from all selfish contract- 
edness; with what freedom of spirit he was able to pass judgment on 
all doctrinal differences. ven in the erroneous views of these Judaizers 
he acknowledged the truth that lay at their basis ; and when he com- 
pared the errors propagated by them, with the fundamental truth which 
they announced at the same time, it was still a cause of joy to him that 
this fundamental truth was becoming more generally known, that in 
every way, whether in pretence (by those who in their hearts preferred 
Judaism to Christianity,) or with an upright intention, Christ was 
preached, Phil.i.18. For even by these persons the knowledge of the 
facts on which the gospel rested was spread to a greater extent; and 
where faith in Jesus as the Messiah, the Founder and King of the king- 
dom of God, was once produced, on this foundation a superstructure 
could be raised of more correct and extended instruction. But from 
this we learn what is of service for explaining later appearances in the 
history of the Roman church, that when the Pauline spirit was com- 
municated to it, there was at the same time transplanted within it the 
germ of a Judaizing tendency. 

The concerns of the churches of Lesser Asia first occupied Paul’s 
attention in his imprisonment.* He had received an exact account of 


* The supposition on which we here proceed, that Paul wrote the Epistles to the Colos- 
sians, the Ephesians, and Philemon, during this confinement at Rome, has found in later 
times strenuous opponents in Schulz and Schott, to whom must be added Béttger; but the 
arguments advanced by them against it do not appear to me adapted to overthrow the 
opinion hitherto most generally held, though no demonstrative proof can be given in its 
favor, since Paul does not exactly state the circumstances under which he wrote. What 
he says of the opportunities presented for announcing the gospel, at least agrees best with 
what we know of his confinement at Rome from the hints given at the close of the Acts 
and in the Hpistle to the Philippians. (The latter indeed cannot be urged against Bottger, 
for he supposes that epistle to have been written while Paul was confined at Czesarea.) It 
does not appear to me surprising, that a runaway slave from Colossee should betake himself 
at once to Rome; for the constant intercourse with the capital of the empire would easily 
furnish him with an opportunity, and he might hope for greater security from the distance 
and the immense population of the metropolis. Nor is it at all strange, that a teacher of 
the church at Colossee should be induced, by the dangers that threatened pure Christianity 
there, to travel as far as Rome in order to consult the apostle and to solicit his assistance; 
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their condition from an eminent individual belonging to the church of 
Colosse, Epaphras, the founder of that and of the neighboring Christian 
communities. He visited Paul at Rome, and gave practical proofs of his 
sympathy,* and through him the apostle learnt how very many things, 
which had happened in the churches of Lesser Asia during his absence, 
required to be vigorously counteracted. 

During the preceding year, a new influence emanating from Judaism 
had been developed in those regions ;—an influence with which Chris- 
tianity had hitherto not come in contact, but which now threatened to 
mingle with it, and to endanger its purity and simplicity. It might be 
expected that Christianity on its first spread among the Jews, would 
chiefly come in contact with the Pharisaic mode of thinking which was 
then predominant. Hence the first false teachers, with whom Paul had 
hitherto been so often in conflict, had originated in a mingling of Phari- 
saic Judaism with Christianity. But now, after Christianity had spread 
further among the Jews, and had attracted the attention of those who 
lived in greater retirement, and troubled themselves little about the 
novelties of the day, its influence affected sects that had long existed 
among the Jews of a theosophic-ascetic character, such as that of the 
Essenes.t Persons of such a tendency must have felt themselves at- 


though we cannot determine with certainty whether other personal concerns did not also 
bring Epaphras to Rome. Neither can the fact that Paul, when at Rome, desired a lodg- 
ing to be in readiness for him at Colossee, determine anything; for though he had at an 
earlier period formed the intention to travel first into Spain, yet, as we have already re- 
marked, he might be induced, by the information respecting the changes in the churches 
of Lesser Asia, to alter his plan. Nor is it otherwise than natural, that, during his con- 
finement at Rome, he should collect around him younger men, who at other times had been 
used to serve as companions and instruments in his ministry, and that he should now make 
use of them in order to maintain with the distant churches, of whose situation he could re- 
ceive information through various channels at Rome, a living connexion adapted to their 
necessities, 

* Tt is remarkable that Paul, in the Epistle to Philemon, calls this Epaphras his “fellow- 
prisoner in Christ Jesus.” As he thus distinguishes him from his other fellow-laborers, we 
may oonclude that it could be affirmed only of Epaphras. Since the judical inquiry insti- 
tuted against Paul would have attracted the attention of the Roman magistrates to the new 
religious party that were opposed to the religion of the state, it may be supposed that this 
led to the apprehension of Epaphras, who had labored so zealously on behalf of this cause 
in Lesser Asia. But it is against this opinion, that he is not mentioned with this epithet 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, unless we suppose that the apprehension of Epaphras did 
not occur till after that epistle was written. Still it is fair to suppose, that he was distin- 
tinguished by this epithet to Philemon only as a faithful companion of the apostle in his 
confinement; as on the other hand he is distinguished by another epithet in the epistle to 
the whole church at Colossze; and this title of honor (6 ovvaiywadwrtdc¢ ov) is applied, in 
the same epistle, to Aristarchus, who had accompanied the apostle in his confinement. 

7 Storr’s opinion that the Jewish-Christian sect at Colosse was derived immediately 
from the Essenes, who yet can be regarded only as one manifestation of this general men- 
tal tendency, is not supported by sufficient evidence. Yet it is not a decisive objection 
against it, that the Hssenes had not spread themselves beyond Palestine, and showed no 
inclination for proselytism; for by the influence of Christianity, it is very possible that the 
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tracted, still more than Jews of the common Pharisaical bias, by what 
Christianity presented that was suited to the internal religious sentiment; 
only they were too much entangled in their mystical-ascetic bias, so op- 
posite to the free, practical spirit of the gospel, and in their spiritual 
pride, to be able to appropriate the gospel simply and purely with a re- 
nunciation of the preéminence of a higher religious philosophy, which 
they fancied themselves to possess, and of a higher practical perfection 
in their modes of abstinence. They must have been rather tempted to 
remodel Christianity according to their former ideas and tendencies, and 
to recast it into a theosophic form of their own. We here see a ten- 
dency, first germinating in the circle of Judaism, from which, in the fol- 
lowing century, manifold branches proceeded of a Gnosticism that was 
hostile to the simple gospel.* Paul had probably cause, from his expe- 
rience during his long sojourn in Lesser Asia, to apprehend the spring- 
ing up of a tendency so injurious to the gospel, and hence we may ac- 
count for his warnings addressed to the presbyters of the Ephesian 
church. His apprehensions were now verified. Jewish false teachers 
of this tendency had made their way into the church at Colosse, What 
distinguished them from the common pharisaically-minded Jewish Chris- 
tians was this,—that they did not begin with recommending to the Gen- 
tiles the observance of Jewish ceremonies, as indispensable for justifica- 
tion and sanctification, and for obtaining eternal happiness. Had they 
proceeded in this manner, they would in all probability not have found 
Saat 

original character of such a sect might be somewhat modified. And I would by no means 
adduce against it, what is said in the Hpistle to the Colossians, not merely of the practically 
ascetic, but also of the theosophic tendency of this sect (their ¢cAocodéa), since we cannot 
trust what Philo says of the Essenes as the ideal of practical philosophers. See my Church 
History, vol. i. p. 47. But although in this epistle some marks may be found which suit 
the Essenes, as, for instance, what is said of abstinence, of chastising the body, of the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law, of the reverence paid to angels, &c.; yet all this is too 
general not to suit many other similar manifestations, arising from the same mental ten- 
dency; and on the other hand, we find nothing which marks the whole peculiar character 
of the Essenes. As a proof how much a propensity to busy themselves with angelology 
was spread among the Jews, we may notice the words in the «ijpvyua Iérpov, in which it 
is said: und? kata 'lovdatovg céBecbe, kal yap éxeivoe oidueroe Tov Ody ywvdcoxety, od 
ériotavral, Aarpetovtes dyyéAorc Kai dpyayyéAorg. (Nor worship according to the Jews, 
for truly they, thinking that they know God, do not understand, being subject to angels 
and archangels.) See Clement. Stromata, vi. 635, Grabe. Spicileg. i. 64. If also an 
intention was contained in these words to indicate a subordinate place to Judaism, as a re- 
ligious system communicated by angels (the idea which at a later period was improved 
upon by the Gnostics), the doctrine in yogue among the Jews concerning angels, and their 
connexion with them, might serve as a point of connexion for this censure. 

* Baur and Schwegler are disposed to find in these appearances the marks of a post- 
apostolic age, and make use of the smaller Paulinian epistles, in order to support the fabri- 
cation of a peculiar post-apostolic literature: we maintain, on the contrary, that exactly 
such mixtures of the religious spirit as we here find, serve to elucidate the transition from 
the Pauline to the succeeding age. The course of historical development would allow us 
to assume such links, even if unquestionable records had not borne evidence of their ex- 
istence. 
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an entrance so easily into churches consisting purely of Gentile Chris- 
tians. But they boasted of the knowledge of a higher wisdom trans- 
mitted by tradition among the consecrated,* a higher knowledge of the 
spiritual world, with which they pretended to stand in a closer con- 
nexion, a connexion which they could procure’for those who were dis- 
posed to be initiated into their mysteries. With this theoretical tendency 
they joined a strict asceticism in practice, which was probably in close 
connexion with their theosophic principles, and had its foundation in 
their notions of matter, as the source and principle of evil; and thus also 
many particulars in their rules for abstaining from certain things, which 
it would be injurious to touch or taste, may be referred not simply to 
the Jewish laws respecting food, but to their peculiar theoretic doctrines. 

The history of religion acquaints us with a twofold tendency of mysti- 
cism; one that adheres to the prevailing cultus, and professes to disclose 
its higher meaning: another that wears a hostile aspect towards it, and 
entirely despises what in it is external and historical. This contrariety 
had already made its appearance in the Jewish philosophical religion at 
Alexandria. Among the Jews in that place, a class of religious Idealists 
had been formed, who, viewing the historical and the literal in religion 
only as the covering or vehicle of general ideas, drew the inference that 
the attainment of perfection depended on holding fast those ideas, while 
all besides was abandoned to the childish multitude, who were incapable 
of higher conceptions, and satisfied with the outward husk of sensible 
objects._ Philo, in whom we have an example of the first tendeney, 
combats, although agreeing with them in the principles of allegorical 
interpretations, those despisers of the letter; while he taught that it was 
possible only by spiritual intuition to penetrate into the true internal 
meaning of religion, and to know those mysteries of which outward Ju- 
daism presented the symbols. But he also taught, that in proportion to 
the conscientious reverence with which the external was contemplated, 
would be the progress, through divine illumination, in the examination of 
the internal.{ This last tendency we must suppose to exist in the sect of 
which we are now speaking. 

In however slight a degree a party of common Judaizers would have 
been dangerous to the church at Colossz, yet Judaism under this modi- 


* Perhaps they themselves used the term ¢cAocodia, since this appellation, in conse- 
quence of the mixture of Oriental and Grecian ideas at this time, might have been used, as 
well as the word yvdorc afterwards employed among the Jewish theosophic sects to desig- 
nate their pretended mysteries. 

+ Thus characterized by Philo: of rode pytode vépuove otuBoAra vonrav TpayLaTov 
trodauBavortec, TA pry dyav HKpiBwoay, Tv d& pPafiuwv @ALydpyoay, (those who regard 
written laws as the symbols of things that lie within the province of the understanding, 
have examined some things very accurately, but have neglected other things with easy 
indifference.) See his work, De Migratione Abrahami, p. 16. 

¢ Philo’s words are: SvAatrouévev rovrwy (the external, the lettor,) dpudyAsrepov Kar 
txelva yvuptoOjoerat, 
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fication would be far more dangerous for many. For the people of that 
age who were filled with anxiety for a communication with heaven, and 
for the investigation of the invisible stretching beyond the limits of 

earthly existence, the promise of a higher knowledge that to a certain 
extent would release them from the thraldom of the senses, was very 
seducing. The seeking for this knowledge had led many to Christian- 
ity, which, while it brought them to a consciousness of the real wants 
of their religious and moral nature, for which it guaranteed the relief, 
communicated on the other hand another tendency to their minds ; 
but before it had thoroughly penetrated their life and thoughts, it might 
easily happen that such illusions, falling in with a previous and only par- 
tially conquered tendency, would deceive them by the dazzling appear 
ance of something higher than what was offered them in the simple and 
ever practical doctrine of the apostles. Moreover, in a country like 
Phrygia, where a propensity for the mystical and magical was always 
rife, as was evident from the forms of religion peculiar to the country— 
the worship of Cybele, and afterwards Montanism—* such a tendency 
would be specially dangerous to Christianity. 

Paul describes the higher philosophy of religion of which these people 
boasted, as the following of human traditions,+ as a cleaving to the ele- 
ments{ of the world, and as not: proceeding from Christ. He objects to 
the preachers of this doctrine, that they did not adhere to Christ as the 
head. From this it bas been incorrectly inferred by many, that these 
persons were in no sense Christians. But the main point in Paul’s dis- 
approval of them is this, that their doctrine, although connected with 
Christianity, was in contradiction to its spirit and nature,—that although 
they acknowledged Jesus as the Christ, and therefore as their Lord and 
Head, yet the spirit and tendency of their doctrine were at variance with 
this acknowledgement, since they did not everywhere in accordance with 


* Compare Bohmer’s Isagoge in Epistolam ad Coloss., p. 9. 

+ Not proceeding from what the Spirit of God had revealed. 

¢ The “elements of the world,” orovyeza rod Kéouov, in Col. ii. 8, and other passages, 
are not necessarily to be understood, it appears to me, as is commonly explained, of the 
rudimenta religionis, as well of Judaism as of Heathenism. I must regard this explana- 
tion as purely arbitrary, since there is nothing in connection with the word orovyeta which 
can point to this figurative use of it; and nothing by which to indicate the special sphere 
to which the rudiments here spoken of belong. The passage in Heb. v. 12, is on a wholly 
different subject, and should not therefore be here taken into account. A comparison of 
all the Pauline passages, and the Pauline association of ideas, seems to me to favor our 
understanding the phrase of the elements of the world in a peculiar sense, as denoting the 
earthly, elsewhere termed “the carnal,” rad capkixd. Hence ii. 20, orowyeta tod Kéopov 
and Kécuo0¢ may be considered as synonymous. 

This is an important conception in the Pauline doctrine, and we shall treat more at 
length of it in the Section devoted specially to doctrines. It is plain, however, that the 
harmony between this epistle and the Epistle to the Galatians,—such harmony as could 
come, not from an imitator, but only from the author himself,—belongs among the marks 
of the undeniably genuine Pauline character of this epistle, 
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it, set out from their relation to him in their striving after a knowledge 
of divine things, and make him their central point. In fact, it is only on 
the supposition that they professed to attach themselves to the Christian 
faith, that this disapproval retains its full significance. 

It would indeed be possible so to explain the relation of these persons 
to Christianity,* that they did not come forward in direct hostility against 
it, but yet ascribed to it only asubordinate importance in their religious 
development—that they acknowledged Christ only as the prophet of the 
heathen world, which hitherto had known nothing of the true God, and 
attributed to the religion revealed by him only a subordinate value for the 
religious culture of the heathen.+ They perhaps taught that by their con- 
nexion with the hidden supreme God which was effected through Judaism, 
they were raised above the revelations of the Mediator, the Logos, and thus 
above Christianity, and thereby obtained the power to employ higher 
spirits themselves in their service.{ According to this view, we may 


* This view has been recently developed with much skill and in an acute and spirited 
manner by Dr. Schneckenburger, in his work on the Baptism of Proselytes. It has been 
developed anew by him in his Beitriige zur Hinleitung in’s neue Testament, p. 146. 

+ Among the Jewish theologians, there were those who had borrowed from the Platonic 
philosophy the doctrine of the constellations, regarding these as in a certain sense @eor dto- 
@nroit; and who accordingly explained the passage in Deut. iv. 19, as meaning that God 
had left the adoration of the heavenly bodies to other nations, as occupying a subordinate re- 
ligious position, but had revealed himself only to the Jews. This view might afterwards 
be further modified, that God had given the Logos or Jesus to the heathen as their 
teacher and governor, but that the knowledge and worship of the Supreme God was only 
to be found among the Jews. Since Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, has put 
into Trypho’s mouth what the Jewish theologians of that time were in the habit of saying, 
we may consider him as expressing their views, when Justin makes him to say; éoTw 
budv && Lvov Kiptog Kal Bede yvapilouevoc, dc ai ypadal cezaivovoty, oitivec Kad dd Tod 
dvouatoc abtod Xproriavol KaAciobat mavtec toyjcare Hueic 62 TOU Aeod Kat adTdv TodTOV 
moimaavtoc Aatpevrad orTe¢, ob deducha Tig duoAoyiac abtod, od? THe MpooKkvyycEewc. (Ye 
who are of the Gentiles, let your Lord and God be made known, as the Scriptures declare, 
who also, from the name of your God, have all been called Christians; but we, who are 
worshippers of the God that made yours, need not confess yours, nor worship him.) The 
doctrine of the Clementines also may be here compared. According to this work, Christian- 
ity contained in a form of revelation designed for heathens, the same as original Judaism 
purified from foreign admixtures, so that he who adhered to Jesus alone, as well as he 
who adhered to Moses alone, could attain to a participation of the kingdom of God, pro- 
vided the latter did not transgress by blaspheming Christ, and the former by blaspheming 
Moses. Ifa Jew, with a greater partiality for Judaism, contemplated Christianity, yet the 
same fundamental principle could easily be so modified, that genuine Judaism, appre- 
hended in the spirit of it, would apppear more valuable than that form of revelation which 
was specially intended for the Gentiles. 

¢ The idea was certainly to be found among the Gnostics of the second century, and 
meets us in the Indian religious systems, and in Buddhism, that men, by communion with 
the Supreme original being, obtained power to make uso of inferior spirits for their own 
ends, and that in this manner wonderful things could be accomplished by their aid. Here 
the contrast which Philo makes between the vioie rod Adyov and the vioic rod bvto¢ may 
be applied, only in a somewhat modified form; for the Alexandrian theologians of 
Philo’s school attached no importance to the connexion with angels, since they comprised 
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suppose that these persons, with their pretended spiritual conception of 
Judaism, had formed the same judgment respecting the subordinate 
conceptions of Christianity, as many of the later Gnostics with their 
spiritualised Christianity were accustomed to pass on Judaism as the 
religion of the Demiurgus. 

But although such a conception of the peculiarites of this sect is possi- 
ble, yet it is by no means sufficiently supported by the marks derived from 
Paul’s argumentation. Had they sought actually to seduce from Chris- 
tianity those among whom they found entrance, Paul would certainly 
have marked this more strongly. His reasonings indeed, as they are 
carried on in this epistle, would apply to those persons who, though en- 
gaged in no immediate and open opposition to Christianity, yet assigned 
to it a very subordinate place ;* but the peculiar manner in which he 
combats them by no means justifies us in concluding that this special 
view of theirs was the direct object of his censure. Since he reproves 
these persons for their reverence of angels, it follows that they placed 
themselves in a subordinate relation to angels, and hence certainly to the 
Logos, a being exalted above all angels (the dpydyyedoc). Had they 
maintained that by an immediate connexion with the hidden God, they 
could exalt themselves above the Logos and his revelation, Paul would 
without doubt have expressed, in direct opposition to this doctrine, the 
fundamental principle, that men can enter into connexion with the Father 
only through the Logos. He makes use, it is true, of this principle, but 
in reference to a different controversy. 

In that Judaizing sect which here came into conflict with the 
simple apostolic doctrine, we see the germ of the Judaizing Gnos- 
ticism. Though the account given by Epiphanius of the conflict 
between Cerinthus and the apostle Paul is not worthy of credit, 
yet at least between the tendency which Paul here combats and 
the tendency of Cerinthus the greatest agreement is found to exist, 
and, judging by internal marks, we may consider the sect here spoken 
of to be allied to the Cerinthian. It is remarkable that, to a late pe- 
riod, traces of such a Judaizing, angelological tendency were to be found 
in those parts, for at the council of Laodicea canons were framed against 
a Judaizing observance of the Sabbath, and a species of angelolatry,} 


everything in the contact of the spirit with God himself, and the contemplation of ideas. 
In the sect here spoken of, the oriental-theosophic rather than the Grecian- philosophic 
element of Philo’s theology is prominent. 

* Schneckenburger has specially developed this view in his late essay on this subject. 

+ Can. xx, érz ob det Xprotiavoic iovdaivery Kat gv TH caBBdtTw oyordle. (That it is 
not necessary that Christians should Judaize, and have nothing to do on the Sabbath.) 
Can, xvi. ordains: évy caBBdtw ebayyédva werd éEtépwy ypaddy (the Old Testament) dvay.- 
vookesat, (On the Sabbath the Gospels, with other Scriptures, are to be read.) Can. 
XXXV. drt ob dei Xpiotiavods éykatadeirely THY éxKkAnoiav Tov Beod Kal dyyéAove dvomd- 
Gey kal ovvdgec.—(That it is not necessary that Christians should forsake the church of 
God and address angels, and that meetings)—for paying reverence to angels—Tho 
following canon is also worthy of notice, as indicating the predominant and peculiar 
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and even in the ninth century we find a kindred sect, the Athin- 
ganians.* 

In the example of Paul we recognise the peculiar character of the 
apostolic mode of refuting error, and how it differs from that of later 
times. While this busies itself with the confutation of particular errors, 
Paul, on the contrary, seized the real root of the doctrine in its peculiar — 
religious fundamental tendency from which all the particular-errors pro- 
ceeded, and opposed to it the spirit of the gospel. His method was 
rather positive than negative. Thus he repressed the boasting of a pre- 
tended superior wisdom and of a delusive acquaintance with spirits, 
without setting himself to oppose each separate particular, by exhibiting 
a truth that marks the central point of Christianity ; that by communion 
with Christ alone we receive all the fulness of the divine life;+ by him 
alone we are incorporated into the kingdom of God, and we belong to 
that same kingdom to which all higher spirits belong, by union with him 
as the common head of the whole; in him we have all things which are 
needed for the development of the internal life, and hence we need no 
other Mediator. For the purpose of combating a painful superstition, 
which represented this and the other object as polluting and hurtful, and 
recommended various preservatives for warding off the influence of evil 


mental tendency: dre od dei teparixode.7 KAnpiKode dyouc 7 éraoidod¢ elvat 7 pwalnuare- 
Kove 7 dotTpoAdyovc 7) mocety Ta Aeyopeva dvdaktypia. (That it is not necessary that 
priests or the clergy should be wise men, or poets, or mathematicians, or astrologers, or 
makers of the so-called amulets.) Theodoret says, in his commentary on this epistle (ii. 
18), that this superstition for a long time maintained itself in Phrygia and Pisidia, and that 
in his day, oratories were to be found in this and the adjacent districts dedicated to the 
Archangel Michael. 

* See my Church History, vol. iii. p. 592. 

+ The arbitrary manner in which Baur and Schwegler attempt to prove the Gnostie 
element in this epistle, and in the Epistles to the Ephesians and Philippians, requires no 
refutation. No one who is not held by a fixed delusion, can think of finding in the 
use of the word ‘ fulness,” ~A7pwyua, in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, a 
reference to the gnostic doctrine of a Pleroma. The use of this word in these epistles is 
most naturally accounted for, from the peculiar Pauline circle of ideas, of which the germ 
lies at the basis of the other Pauline epistles, but here appears more fully expanded, as be- 
longing to this stage of his doctrinal development, and required by the subject in hand. 
We shall have more to say respecting it in the second section relating to doctrine, and 
shall then enter more fully into the refutation of the asserted difference of doctrine between 
. this and the earlier epistles of Paul. How far is the pure, practical spirit in the Epistle to 
the Colossians from everything Gnostic! Where, in the second century, could the mental 
tendency be found from which such an epistle could proceed? where the man who could 
write such an epistle? According to the whimsical notion of the newest of all criticism, 
the most powerful minds, who were capable of the greatest things, existed in that age, 
who yet found their satisfaction in living in profound obscurity. But as error and truth 
go together in the developing processes of history, and mutually check and modify one 
another, so the springing up of sects at the close of the Pauline age, and the later stage in 
the impress of the apostolic doctrine, constitute a middle link presupposed by the formation 
of the gnosis in the second century. The criticism which we combat, springs over this 
middle link by an unhistorical hysteron-proteron, 
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spirits,* he appealed to the facts of Christian consciousness ; that Chris- 
tians were redeemed from the power of evil, and, in communion with 
Christ, were certain of their triumph over all the powers of darkness— 
that as their inner life was exalted above the reach of earthly things, to 
which they were dead with Christ, that as it already belonged to heaven, 
- with which they were incorporated through Christ, so it ought to be 
altogether carried out of the reach of a religion cleaving to the senses ; 
nor ought Christians to allow this their life thus exalted to heaven and 
rooted in communion with God, to be dragged down to the elements of 
the world, to sensible earthly things.—‘“ See to it,” said the apostle, 
“that no one robs you of your Christian freedom, that no one drags you 
along as his prey by the worthless deceitful semblance of a pretended 
higher wisdom which follows human traditions, cleaves to the elements 
of the world, and proceeds not from Christ. . Everything which does not 
proceed from him is delusion; for the whole church of God, which be- 
longs to him as his body, exists in dependence on him; and through 
him, who is the common head of all the powers of the spiritual world, 
are ye, who before were as Gentiles excluded from the development of 
God’s kingdom, now incorporated with it. He has obtained for you the 
forgiveness of sins, and thus has also freed you from the law which testi- 
fied against you as an indictment, having blotted it out. By his suffer- 
ings he has triumphed over the whole kingdom of evil, so that weak- 
ened as it is, you, as redeemed, no longer need to fear it. Since through 
Christ you have been made free from the guilt that oppressed you, from 
the yoke of the law and from the fear of the kingdom of evil, so let no 
one of you hazard becoming slaves again, and condemn yourselves on 
account of those outward things, all of which were only shadows of what 
was to come; but in Christ we behold the reality itself. May no one 
succeed in beguiling you in reference to your highest interests (merely 
because it so pleases him—for his own arbitrary pleasure) by the appear- 
ance of a humility put on for show, by the worship of angels, since he is 
disposed to pry into what is hidden from man}—for such a one, with all 


* With the doctrine of various orders of angels, this sect certainly combined the doc- 
trine of various orders of evil spirits. These evil spirits were considered as specially con- 
nected with matter (rvetmara bAtkd). By sensuality, and especially by the enjoyment of 
certain kinds of food, men were especially exposed to their influence; and by chastening 
the body, and abstaining from the indulgence of the senses, men were withdrawn from 
their influence. ‘ 

+ In the passage, Col. ii. 18, that reading which omits the 7 has much in its favor, the 
authority of the more important manuscripts, and the comparison with the other reading, 
ovx, which may be considered as a similar gloss. It is also more easy to explain how the 
connexion of the whole verse might occasion the interpolation of the negative, than how 
it should occasion its rejection, by which it is only made more difficult. If this reading be 
adopted, we must understand the passage thus: “He pries into what (as he indeed 
imagines) he has seen, the appearances of angels—puffed up by the delusive images, which 
are only a reflection of the sensuality that prevails over him, of his sensual earthly ten- 
deney to which he drags down the objects of religion, the invisible.” And in this case 
the contrast would be very suitable; he adheres not in his faith to the invisible Head. 
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his appearance of humility and spiritual life, is puffed up with an un- 
godly mind, which places its confidence in a nullity; he can exalt himself 
neither above the world nor to Christ, for he does not hold fast the Head 
from which alone the body, animated by it and held together by its in- 
fluence in-all its members, can develop itself to the end designed by God. 
How is it, if ye are dead with Christ to the things of the world, that ye 
cain adopt as if ye belonged to the world, such maxims as, Touch not 
this, taste not that; since all this, according to the doctrine of these 
persons, will only by the use tend to destruction! Which doctrines cer- 
tainly have an appearance of wisdom in the arbitrarily invented worship 
of God, the show of humility, and the chastening of the body; but are 
yet purely things which have no significance, and only serve to gratify 
an ungodly mind. If, therefore, ye are risen with Christ, seek after that 
which is above: let your thoughts be directed thither where Christ is, 
who is exalted to the right hand of God: let your wishes be fixed only 
on heaven.” This aim towards heaven, this life rooted in God, was 
always set in opposition by Paul to the superstition that would drag 
down divine knowledge to the objects of sense. 

This epistle was conveyed to the church at Colossee by Tychicus, one 
of the missionary assistants of Paul, who was returning to Lesser Asia, 
his native country. But since Paul could not furnish him with epistles 
for all the Asiatic churches, and yet would gladly have testified his lively 
interest in all, and wished, as the apostle of the Gentiles, to address a 
word to all collectively, he prepared a circular letter designed for all 
the churches in that region. In this epistle, in which the apostle of the 
Gentiles addressed himself to all Gentile Christians as such, he treats 
only of one great subject of general interest, the actual efficiency of the 
gospel among the Gentiles, without entering upon other topics.* The 
similarity of the two epistles (the Epistle to the Colossians and the so- 
called Epistle to the Ephesians) is of such a kind, that we see in it the 
work of the same author, and not an imitation by another hand.+ If 


But yet this reading appears to me to have the connexion and the meaning of single words 
too much against it for me to admit it. The ‘intruding into,” éuGarevecv, appears to me 
too plainly to designate an impertinent eagerness to pry into what is hidden from human 
sight, and to presuppose the negative 7; and if the apostle had wished to mark supposed 
appearances of angels, he would certainly not have said “ has seen,” épaxev, without some 
farther limitation, some additional phrase, with which the following “vainly,” eix7, might 
be connected; as, for example, by saying ‘thinks that he has seen,” éwpaxévae doxet, 
this vision would have been marked as deceptive and presumptuous. 

* Tt was so far a happy thought of Schulz, to describe this epistle as a companion to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

+ I will here notice some of the doubts that have been raised in the most’recent times 
against the genuineness of this Epistle to the Ephesians; those, I mean, which could strike 
so considerate a critic as De Wette, a man distinguished by so much love for truth, and so 
disposed to receive it. The collocation of apostles and prophets in ch. ii. 20; iii. 5; iy. 11, 
must be un-apostolical. It is true, such a phrase does not elsewhere occur in the Pauline 
epistles, but it is not on that account to be set down as something un-Pauline, or foreign 
to the Pauline age. In ch. iv. 11, the Apostles, so-called in a stricter sense, are brought 
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the relation of this circular letter to the Epistle to the Colossians, and if 
that by which in its form and contents as a circular letter it is distin- 
guished from the other Pauline epistles could awaken doubts of its gen- 
uineness even with the more considerate critics, yet precisely those pecu- 
liarities which specially distinguish it, taken in connection with the com- 
mon Pauline characteristics, furnish a proof of its genuineness. Who in 
the second century could have formed and executed the purpose to forge, 
after the Epistle to the Colossians, such an encyclical Epistle to all the 
Gentile Christians, in no part of which there could be found a morbid 
opposing tendency, except by the eye of an intoxicated criticism that 
can detect tendencies in the simplest things. Let us remember that 
Paul, when he wrote this epistle, was still full of those thoughts and con- 
templations which occupied his mind when he wrote the Epistle to the 
Colossians ; thus we can account for those points of resemblance in the 
second, which was written immediately after the first. And hence it also 
is evident, that of these two, the Epistle to the Colossians was written 
first, for the apostle’s thoughts there exhibit themselves in their original 


forward, after them more are named who published the gospel in a wide circle, whose 
activity was not confined to one congregation—the common missionaries, the evangelists, 
corresponding to what the “ teachers,” d.ddoxadol, were for single congregations, and those 
in whom the creative element of immediate spiritual awakening predominated, who re- 
ceived, by special revelations, disclosures respecting Christian truth, (see p. 176) in whom the 
power of inspiration appeared especially in discourse, who as teachers stood nearest to the 
apostles in originality, the prophets. That there were such prophets, who as missionaries 
stood by the side of the apostles, is testified by the Acts, and apart from that, by the name 
of Barnabas, and by 1 Cor. xii. 28. A later writer would not have been induced to place to- 
gether in this manner apostles and prophets; for this position of the prophets was foreign to 
a later period. Of the Montanist body of prophets, to whom Baur and Schwegler allude, there 
is no trace in this epistle; and indeed, generally, we should regard it as the most flagrant 
anachronism to pretend to find anything Montauistic in this epistle. In the manner of dis- 
tinguishing between the “ pastors,” mouuévec and “ teachers,” didaoxadoz, we also recognise 
something which belongs only to this age; (compare the distinction between diddokador and 
KuBepvycecc, 1 Cor. xii. 28 ; the distinction between diddoxery and mpotoracGat, Rom. xii. 7, 
8.) But Baur thinks that he has discovered in the whole passage an idea foreign to Paul, of 
a progressive development of the church, the representation of an approaching more perfect 
age of ecclesiastical development, which certainly would not be in harmony with the ex- 
pectation of the speedy second advent of Christ. But this passage contains nothing of 
the kind; Paul speaks only of the church of that age in which he wrote the epistle, and 
marks its development from its childhood (vy7drq¢), to its maturity (reAevdrne), a perfectly 
Pauline idea, which is found in the universally acknowledged genuine Pauline epistles. 
We are at a loss to conceive how any one could think of finding here the Montanist idea 
of successive stages in the growth of the church. De Wette maintains further, that the 
mention of the doctrine of Justification in ch. ii. 8-10, is hardly in accordance with the 
apostle’s doctrinal theology. But this I cannot perceive. On the contrary, I recognize 
nothing but what is most truly Pauline. Although Paul is not writing to those in whom 
he would presuppose a disposition to confide in the merits of the “ works of law,” not to 
those who were formerly Jews, yet he had reason to bring forward the universal and to 
him ever-present truth, that, in their being called to Christianity, all of them, without dis- 
tinction, were indebted for everything to grace alone; the few who had hitherto led a more 
moral life, as well as the majority who had been sunk in vice. Compare 1 Cor. i. 29, 30. 
Tn that passage he was obliged thus to express himself on account of the contrast, since he 
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formation and connexion, as they were called forth by his opposition to 
that sect whose sentiments and practices he combats in that epistle.* 
Though this epistle has come down to us in the manuscripts now ex- 
tant, as addressed to the church at Ephesus, yet the general character of 
the contents, suited to the wants of the Asiatic Christians of Gentile de- 
scent, testifies, by the absence of all special references to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Ephesian church, against such an exclusive or predom- 
inant appropriation of it. If this epistle had been designed principally 
for the Ephesian church, Paul would certainly have been impelled to say 
to those among whom he had spent so long a time, many things relating 
solely to their peculiar circumstances. This conclusion, which we draw 
with certainty from the contents of the epistle, is confirmed by the infor- 
mation that has come down to us from antiquity, that the designation of 


wished to lay a stress upon the point. The new creation, previous to which they could 
accomplish nothing good, and to which they owed everything, must necessarily manifest 
itself through genuiue “good works,” épya dyafd. In the next place, De Wette notices 
the arbitrary application in Eph. iv. 8 of Ps. lxviii. 18. It is indeed a free application, 
but yet spirited and not forced. In that passage Jehovah is represented as a victorious 
leader, bringing his enemies in triumph to the heights of Zion, to whom his con- 
quered foes do homage by the presentation of gifts. This is applied to the manner in 
which Christ ascended to heaven, after overcoming the powers that opposed the kingdom 
of God. But in accordance with his object the apostle represents the gifts received as 
imparted. As the communication of the Holy Spirit to believers is an evidence of the vic- 
tory over the kingdom of darkness, so the special charisms are marked as the gifts of 
victory belonging to the glorified Christ. Examples of such a free use of Old Testament 
passages are to be found elsewhere in Paul’s writings; compare Rom. x. 6, &e. The quo- 
tation in ch. v. 14, is certainly a problem to be explained, but we are not authorized to 
employ it in casting suspicion on the genuineness of the epistle. The appeal in ch. iii. 3, 
to what he said before, is certainly somewhat singular, and we can point out nothing 
similar in Paul. But the singularity is softened when. we recollect that this is a circular 
epistle which was intended for several churches to whom Paul was personally unknown, 
and that what is said relates to the great novel idea of the one church of God, to be formed 
from Jews and Gentiles by faith in the Redeemer, an idea which was first set by Paul in 
the clearest light. The passage in ch. vi. 2,3, is also remarkable; but if the apostle, ex- 
pressing the precept in the Old Testament form, has added a sign, in order to mark the 
importance which from the Old Testament point of view is given to this precept, it appears 
to me to be at, least no decisive mark against the genuineness of the epistle. In ch. iv. 28, I 
can find nothing so very strange in such a connexion: ‘He who hitherto, through idle- 
ness, has been led to steal from others, must labor as a Christian, not only that he may 
honestly gain his own livelihood, but in order to be able to show kindness to others. Let 
him, who has hitherto seized on the property of others, be changed into one who even main- 
tains others in need by the produce of his own labor.” The comparison of marriage with 
the relation of the church to Christ, ch. v. 23, appears to me, though not occurring else- 
where in Paul’s writings, as perfectly consonant with Christian ideas, and by no means un- 
Pauline. Compare 1 Cor. vi. 15. 

* For the confirmation of this relation of the two epistles to one another, the “and,” 
kai, in Eph. vi. 21, certainly serves, which can only be explained by supposing that Paul had 
in his thoughts what he had been writing to the Colossians, iv. 8, according to the correct 
reading, “that he might know,” iva yydre. Harless has noticed this mark in the Introdue- 
tion to his Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians, p. 60, and after him Wiggers jun. 
in the Studien und Kritiken ; 1841, 2d part, P. 453. 
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the place in the introductory salutation is wanting in ancient manu 
scripts. But since the Ephesian church consisted for the most part of 
Gentile Christians, we have no reason to doubt that this epistle was 
equally designed for them, though being a circular letter, the apostle 
touched Suly on those circumstances and wants which were common to 
them with the other churches of this district. It might also be thought 
most proper that the epistle should be sent from Ephesus, as the metrop- 
olis and the seat of the mother-church, to the other churches. This 
would best agree with the designation which it generally obtained at an 
early period, as specially addressed to the Ephesian church. Yet from 
this remark we do not venture to infer too much, since the great prepon- 
derance of the Ephesian church, as one of the sedes apostolice, although 
the epistle at first might have had no precise designation, must have pro- 
cured a predominant value to its name, as of one directed to the Ephe- 
sian church.* 

In the second period of his confinement, Paul received a contribution 
from the church at Philippi (which had already given practical proof of 
its love for him) through Epaphroditus, their messenger, from whom 
also he received an account of their state. In consequence of this 
information, he had occasion to put the Christians at Philippi on their 
guard against the influence of Judaizing teachers, to exhort them to 
union amongst themselves, and to recommend to those who had more 
liberal and enlarged views, forbearance towards their weaker brethren. 
On this last topic he gives them, in the words of the exhortation which 
he added after the epistle was already closed, the important rule, that all 
should seek to employ faithfully the measure of knowledge which they 
had already attained (ili. 15), that then God would reveal to them what 
. they still wanted, and thus all would by degrees arrive at a right state 
of Christian maturity.+ He exhorted them, under the persecutions to 
which the Christians in Macedonia were still exposed, to bear joyfully 
their sufferings for Christ’s sake, and to view them as a gift of sii 
which was vouchsafed to them. 

Everything in this epistle, the state of mind with which the writer 
contemplates impending death, the manner in which he judges of him- 
self, his pathetic exhortations to the church, all bear the inimitable im- 
press of Paul. A later writer attempting to forge a letter in his name, 
would not have made him express himself with that apparent uncertainty 
in reference to his future lot, iii. 11, 12. 


* The well-founded reaction against the subjective arbitrariness of a one-sided negative 
criticism, must not seduce us into a superstitious overvaluation of tradition, which in its 
turn may lead to mere arbitrary assertions, instead of that result which offers itself from 
the comprehensive survey of Christian antiquity. 

+ The gloss of the common reading (kavév, 7d adrd gpoveiv), which injures the mean- 
ing, arose from mistaking the sense of the passage, and supposing that it referred to Chris- 
tian unity, and not to the agreement of practice with knowledge. 

+ In the severe language against the Judaizing proselyte-makers, (Phil. iii. 2, 3,) I cer- 
tainly cannot with Baur find anything un-Pauline. The predicate “dogs,” Ktvec, as & 
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OCHaAr TER x. 


PAUL’S LABORS AFTER HIS RELEASE FROM HIS FIRST CONFINEMENT AT 
ROME, TO HIS MARTYRDOM. 


Hiruerro we have possessed certain information respecting the cir- 
cumstances and labors of the apostle Paul during his confinement at 
Rome. But in reference to the sequel, we meet on all sides with great 
obscurity and uncertainty. The question arises, whether he ended this 
confinement with martyrdom, or whether he was released from it, and 
entered afresh on his apostolic labors. The decision of this question 
depends, partly on the depositions of historical witnesses, partly on the 
result of an examination of Paul’s Second Epistle to Timothy, on whether 
this epistle, which was evidently written during a confinement at Rome, 
must be classed among the epistles written in the time of his first con- 
finement, or whether we must assume the existence of a second. The 
narratives of the fourth century, according to which Paul was set at 
liberty and published the gospel in Spain, cannot be taken into account, 
for all these might very easily arise from what he says in his Epistle to 
the Romans of his intentions of visiting Spain. But more attention is 
due to an account which is given by a man who was in part a contem- 
porary, and probably a disciple of Paul. Clement, the bishop of Rome, 


designation of shameless men, is not at all extraordinary. It perfectly comports with the » 
indignation of Paul against those persons who would mislead Christians, and tura them 
aside from seeking salvation, that he should term the mere outward circumcision a xara- 
Tou7y, aS in Gal. v. 12; it is, also, altogether Pauline when Christians are termed “‘ the true 
circumcision who worship God in the spirit,” Rom. ii. 29. It is also by no means far- 
fetched, but very naturally connected, when Paul, who had to fight far and near with these 
Judaizers, is induced to oppose his own example to what was the only glory of these per- 
sons, that he could boast of all those distinctions in the highest degree, but counted them 
all as nothing in order to seek his righteousness in Christ alone, which is followed by that 
most glorious passage, iii. 9-15, which breathes entirely the spirit of Paul. That in i. 1, 
the deacons immediately succeed the bishops, is a mark which testifies against a some- 
what later time, in which bishops and presbyters already began to be distinguished. But 
the name of Clement (iv. 3.) reminds Dr. Baur at once of his hobby-horse, the Clementines, 
and calls up, by the association of ideas, Peter, Simon Magus, the Gnostics, and many 
others whom no one else would have thought of meeting in this epistle. What allusions 
indeed may not be found, when (ii. 4—7) one is led to think of the Valentinian Sophia, 
which would penetrate into the essence of Bythos, and sink down into Chaos, and when 
Christ is thought to form a contrast to it? or when Schwegler considers Euodias to be a 
symbol of the Jewish-Christian party, and Syntyche a symbol of the Gentile Christians, 
and under the phrase “ true yoke-fellow,” ovfuyo¢ yvjozoc, (with reference to the Clement- 
ines) would find the apostle Peter as one pointed out from a conciliatory point of view ? 
See das nachapostolische Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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says expressly in his first epistle to the Corinthians, (§ 5,)* that Paul 
suffered martyrdom, after he had travelled to the boundaries of the 
West.t By this expression, we most naturally understand Spain; and 
though Clement might have understood by it some ‘other place or 
country than exactly this, yet we cannot in any case suppose that a person 
writing at Rome should have understood anything else by it.t From 


* What we learn from the only natural interpretation of this passage could not have 
occurred, if what Schenkel has remarked, in his Dissertation against a second confinement 
of Paul (in the Studien und Kritiken, 1841, part 1) respecting Clement’s Epistle, be cor- 
rect; namely, that it was written only a few years after the Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, between the years 64 and 65; but we cannot at all agree with this opinion. The 
inference from § 41, where the author expresses himself as if the temple and temple- 
worship at Jerusalem were still in existence, cannot countervail those passages of this 
epistle which contain the most undeniable marks of a later period; as § 44, on the election 
to church-offices ; § 47, where it is presupposed that Paul wrote the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians at the beginning of the publication (or of his publication) of the gospel (év 
dpxn Tod evayyediov). And it appears that the author knew nothing of any epistle written 
to the Corinthians by Paul before our first epistle to them. I also think that Clement 
would have expressed himself otherwise in § 5, if he had written only a few years after 
Paul’s martyrdom. The allusions to the Hpistle to the Hebrews also indicate a much later 
date. The manner in which Schenkel has thought that the Epistle of Clement can be 
brought into connection with Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, I must regard as the more 
unfortunate the less I am able to recognise in it an epistle that proceeded from a dofinite 
reference to certain immediately visible circumstances of a particular church. 

¢ The paprvpety in this connexion, “ waorvpioac éxt TOv Hyovpévwv,” is to be under- 
stood probably, not in the later meaning of martyrdom, but in the original sense of bearing 
testimony to the faith, although with a reference to the death of Paul which was brought 
on by this confession. ‘‘He bore testimony of his faith before the heathen magistrates.” 
At all events, the words ém rév jyovuévwy must be understood as a general designation 
of the heathen magistrates; and we cannot suppose that Clement intended to give a pre- 
cise chronological mark, or to refer to the persons to whom at that time the chief manage- 
ment of public affairs was committed in Rome. 

+ Schrader, indeed, adopts Ernesti’s opinion, that by tépya rij¢ dicewg may be meant 
the boundaries of the west towards the east, and thus nothing else be intended than that 
Paul had just reached as far as the boundaries of the west. But though we are willing 
to allow that the words might in themselves be so understood, yet it is impossible so to 
understand them in this connexion. For Clement had just said that Paul proclaimed the 
gospel in the Hast and in the West («pu yevouevog év rH dvaroAy kal év rH dvcer) that he 
had taught righteousness to the whole world (Otkatoovvnv didagac bAoy Tov KOouov), and 
then follow the words én? 76 répua tie dicews éA0dv. In this connexion, Clement must 
surely have intended to say that Paul advanced far into the West. It may here be re- 
marked, that Clement must have known more of the events in general of Paul’s life, for he 
says that Paul was seven times put in fetters. Even after what has been said since the 
publication of this work against this interpretation and application of the passage in Cle- 
ment, I cannot prevail on myself to give it up; and I am pleased to find critics like Cred- 
ner, who hold the same views. How can it be imagined that Clement, if he thought only 
of Paul’s first confinement at Rome, could say that he had published the gospel not merely 
in the East, but also in the West, and had come even to the boundaries of the West? 
Even if we allow much for the rhetorical form of the expression, we cannot consider this 
as a proper designation of such a fact; and why should a writer who had at hand so many 
rhetorical designations for the metropolis of the world, have chosen precisely this the most 
unnatural? It also appears to me a torturing of the word, something impossible, that 
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this account of Clement, if we must infer that Paul carried into effect his 
intention of travelling into Spain, or that, at least, he went beyond Italy, 
we are also obliged to admit, that he was released from his confinement 
at Rome. And we should be obliged to abide by this opinion, if we had 
no further information of the circumstances of Paul during his second 
confinement, if we could also place his Second Epistle to Timothy in the 
time of his first imprisonment. 

If we depart from this last supposition, we can put two cases ; either 
that Paul wrote this epistle at the beginning or at the end of his confine- 
ment. As to the first case, we know that Paul came to Rome without 
Timothy, but that he was afterwards in his society. It may be therefore 
supposed, that he was called by this very epistle from Lesser Asia to 
Rome, and that from that time he remained constantly with him. But 
the information furnished by this epistle, of Paul’s situation at that time, 
is entirely opposed to such a supposition. When he wrote it, he had 
already obtained a public audience, and had been heard in his defence. 
On the contrary, in the first period of his confinement, this had certainly 
not happened, since it is first mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians. 
He then had his martyrdom in prospect, while his First Epistle during 
his confinement held out the most cheering hopes of his release. 

If we take the second case, and consider this epistle as the last he wrote 
in that confinement at Rome, it will connect itself with the Epistle to the 
Philippians, with respect to the darker prospects of the apostle’s situa- 
tion, of which it contains several indications. But several other things 
do not agree with this supposition, and rather direct us to another date. 
And although not every particular which we could mention on this point 
has equal weight, yet all taken together are in favor of that view, 
according to which all the particulars can be most naturally and simply 
understood, in the manner which would first occur to an unprejudiced 
reader of the epistle. Paul desires Timothy to come to him, without 
any allusions to his having been already with him during his confinement. 
When we begin to read the epistle, everything gives the impression, that 
he had taken leave of Timothy in the place where the latter was now 
residing, and since that time had been put in confinement. He cautions 
him against the false teachers in his neighborhood (in Lesser Asia, pro- 
bably at Ephesus), ii. 17, and speaks of them as if he had himself the 
opportunity of knowing them well from personal observation. This could 
not have been during his earlier residence in Lesser Asia, for at that time 
these heretical tendencies had not yet shown themselves, as appears from 
what we have before remarked ; but everything is easily explained if 
Paul, being released from continement,.travelled into Lesser Asia, as he 
intended, and entered into conflict with these false teachers, who had 


Clement should have understood the word subjectively, from the position of Paul at the 
Jimit of his labors in the West, beyond which he was hindered from extending them into 
the West. 
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gained a footing there during his imprisonment. Te informed Timothy 
of the result of his first public examination, iv. 16, and ina manner which 
implies that Timothy knew nothing before of it, and that it had taken 
place during his absence from Rome. But when Paul made his defence 
during his first confinement, Timothy was with him; (compare Philip. 
i. 7.) Weare therefore led to think of something that happened during 
Paul’s second confinement. There are, besides, many marks which in- 
dicate that he had come to the West by his usual route from Lesser Asia 
through Achaia, but which we know was not his route when he last 
came from Ceesarea to Jerusalem. He charges Timothy to bring with 
him the cloak, the books, and especially the parchments, which he had 
left behind at the house of a person whose name he mentions (2 Tim. iv. 
13.) Now it is far more probable that he left these things behind after 
a visit to Troas some months before, than at a distance of four or six 
years, which we must suppose to have been the case if the epistle was 
written during his first confinement, and that they should be brought to 
him only after so long an interval.* In order to depict his state of de- 
sertion, he informs Timothy that Erastus, one of his usual companions, 
who probably was with him the last time in Lesser Asia,} stayed behind 
in his native place, Corinth; and that he had left another of his com- 
panions, Trophimus, sick at Miletum, 2 Tim. iv. 20.{ Although we find 


* Tt is an arbitrary assumption that these parchments contained documents relative to 
his defence, and that for that reason he now wished to have them. 

+ See Acts xix. 22. This could hardly be the same as the “ chamberlain,” oikovéuoc, 
of Corinth, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 23, for his office would scarcely allow of his being so 
often with Paul on his missionary journeys. 

+ On the supposition that the epistle might have been written during Paul’s first con- 
finement, it is the most natural supposition that those persons are here spoken of, who had 
resolyed to come to Rome (as Timothy knew), to the apostle’s assistance on his trial, ac- 
cording to the usages of Roman law. One of them, Hrastus, had not left Corinth as he 
intended, but remained there. Trophimus (who as a witness might have been of great 
service) they (the delegates of the churches in Lesser Asia who had agreed to travel to- 
gether to Rome) had left on the way, sick, at Miletum (a7éAcroy, the third person plural). 
But certainly the other interpretation, in which nothing needs to be supplied, is the 
simplest, and that which would first occur to an unprejudiced reader of the epistle. Be- 
sides, if Paul had reminded Timothy of something which must have been known to him, 
in order to stir him up still more to set off without delay to Rome, (as Timothy, who was 
probably staying at Ephesus, must have known that the delegates from the churches had 
left Trophimus sick in his neighborhood,) he would have added some such word as “ you 
know,” oidac, to signify that he was merely reminding him of something he knew already. 
We may also doubt, whether the testimony of Trophimus was of so much consequence to 
Paul. The charge of raising a tumult at Jerusalem would probably not be so dangerous 
to him; on the contrary, he was most probably justified sufficiently, on his arrival at Rome, 
by the statements that were sent at the same time from the Roman authorities, whose in- 
quiries had thus far led to a wholly*favorable result. But the charge of having prompted 
Roman citizens to apostatize from the State religion, and of having propagated a religio 
nova et illicita, must have been the one really dangerous, and in this case Trophimus could 
be of no assistance to him. 
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several persons in Paul’s society, who were also with him during his first 
confinement (though this circumstanée will not serve to fix the date, 
since the same causes as at that time might bring them again into his 
society) ; yet among these is a Titus, who was not with him before, for 
we have not met with them together since the apostle’s last sojourn in 
Macedonia and Achaia, and a Crescens, who is not named before as one 
of his companions. 

Against the opinion that this epistle, in consequence of the marks we 
have indicated, was written in Paul’s second confinement, it may indeed 
be objected, that we find in it no reference at all to an earlier confinement 
at Rome. But this will appear less strange, if we attend to the follow- 
ing considerations. . By this epistle, the apostle by no means intended to 
give the first information to Timothy of his new confinement ; he rather 
assumes, that this, and in part the peculiarities of his condition in it, 
were already known to him, as appears from i. 15,* and by means of 
the constant intercourse between the chief cities of the Roman Empire, 
and the lively interest taken by the churches in Paul’s affairs, information 
respecting him must soon have reached Ephesus. Moreover, during this 
period after his release, so many things occurred in his renewed apostolic 
labors, which fully occupied the mind of one who was more affected by 
events relating to the kingdom of God than by any personal considera- 
tions, and thus necessarily pushed into the background the recollection of 
his former confinement, that in the prospect of martyrdom, he would 
fix his thoughts more on the future than on the past, especially in the 
presence of events that were likely to affect the progress of the kingdom 
of God on earth. 

Now if we admit that Paul was released from that confinement, we 
must assume that he regained his freedom before the persecution against 
the Christians occasioned by the conflagration at Rome in the year 64; 
for had he been a prisoner at this time, he certainly would not have been 
spared. And it agrees with the chronological data which we have 
before discovered, that after more than a two years’ imprisonment, he 
regained his freedom between the years 62 and 63, a result of the pro- 
ceedings against him which in itself, and in connexion with existing cir- 
cumstances, is by no means improbable. The accusation of raising a 
tumult at Jerusalem had been proved to be unfounded; but the opposi- 
tion of Christianity to the State religion had not then attracted public 
attention, and though this fact could not have passed altogether un- 
noticed, yet no definite law existed on the subject, and under the 
Emperor Nero, who ridiculed the established religion, and gave himself 
little concern about the ancient Roman enactments, such a point might 


* This passage may be most naturally understood of a number of Christians from Lesser 
Asia, who, on coming to Rome, were afraid to visit Paul in his confinement, and had 
already returned home when he wrote this epistle, Paul makes them known to Timothy 
by specifying two of their number. 
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more easily have been waived. The friends whom Paul had gained by 
his behavior during his continement, and by the manner of conducting 
his defence, would probably exert their influence in his fav»-. Thus it 
might be explained that he regained his freedom ; and the ancient tradi- 
tion that he was beheaded,* and not crucified like Peter, if true, favors 
his not having suffered death in the persecution of 64; for had he 
been put to death in that persecution, so much regard would not have 
been paid to his Roman citizenship as to spare the hated leader of a de- 
tested sect from the more painful and ignominious mode of execution.. 

From the epistles written by Paul during his first confinement, we 
learn that he labored much at Rome in publishing the gospel; his firm 
advocacy of the cause of God, and his happy release, must have had a 
beneficial influence in this respect. Hence it came to pass, that Chris- 
tianity from this time spread with still greater power among the Gentiles 
in Rome. But by this very means the new sect, while gaining ground 
among the heathen to the injury of idolatry, drew on itself the attention 
of the fanatical people who could not feel otherwise than hostile to the 
enemies of their gods; and the hatred thus excited soon occasioned the 
report to be spread of unnatural crimes committed in the assemblies of 
these impious persons. Perhaps also the Jews, who were more embit- 
tered against the Christians when their designs against Paul proved abor- 
tive, contributed their part to excite the popular hatred against them. 
But a persecution on the part of the state would hardly have been threat- 
ened so soon, if the Emperor Nero had not availed himself of the popular 
feeling, which easily credited everything bad of the Christians, in order to 
cast an odium onthe Christians which he wished to throw off from him- 
self't Yet it by no means appears that this outbreak against the Chris- 
tians in Rome was followed by a general persecution against them through- 
out the provinces, and hence Paul might meanwhile continue his apostolic 
labors without molestation in distant parts. 

As for the history of his labors in this new field, we have no information 
respecting it; nor can the total want of sources for this part of church his- 
tory be at all surprising. But this defect of information cannot be made 
use of to render doubtful the fact of Paul’s second confinement. Nothing, 
therefore, is left for us, but to compare the short account (already men- 
tioned) in the Epistle of Clemens Romanus, with what Paul himself tells 
us respecting his intentions in case he regained his freedom, in the epistles 
written during his first confinement, and with what may be gathered from 
his other letters, which it seems probable that he wrote after his release. 

Before his confinement, Paul had expressed the intention of going into 
Spain, and the testimony of the Roman Clement favors the belief that he 
fulfilled this intention. But during his confinement at Rome he had 
altered his views, and was determined, by reasons which we have already 
noticed, to visit once more the scene of his early labors in Lesser Asia. 


* See Eusebius, ii. 25. ? 
+ On this persecution in Rome, see my Church History, vol. i. p. 94. 
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The Second Epistle to Timothy contains hints of his returning by his 
usual route through Achaia. But it would be possible that after his release 
he travelled first into Spain ;* that he there exerted himself in the estab- 
lishment of Christian churches, and then. revisited the former sphere of 
his ministry; that he was on his return to the West, in order to close 
there his apostolic commission, but that in passing through Rome, before 
he could resume his journey he was arrested and imprisoned.—However, 
the want of any memorial of his labors in Spain, the want of any record 
of an ecclesia apostolica, does not favor the supposition that Paul spent 
any length of time in that country; and hence the other explanation, 
that he first renewed his labors in the East, then betook himself to 
Spain, and soon after his arrival was arrested, seems to deserve the 
preference. 

We, therefore, are of opinion that Paul first fulfilled his intention of 
returning to Lesser Asia. Now the First Epistle of Paul to Timothy 
and the Epistle to Titus, by the peculiarities of their mode of expression, 
and the peculiar references to ecclesiastical relations, connect themselves 
so closely with the Second Epistle to Timothy, and exhibit so many marks 
of the later apostolic age (one of which we have already noticed), that 
it appears admissible to assign both these epistles to this period. 

In the earlier history of the apostle, we can find no point of time in 
which he could have written such a letter to Timothy at Ephesus, 
in reference to the concerns of that church, as his first epistle ;f 


* Mynster, with whom I am glad that I can agree in many other particulars in my 
view of this part of the apostolic history, supposes this in his discussion de wltimis annis 
muneris apostolici a Paulo gesti, in his kleine theologischen Schriften, p. 234. 

+ The genuineness of the First Epistle to Timothy being presupposed, the view I have ~ 
here taken of the relations and circumstances under which it was written, appears to be 
the only tenable one. But I confess that Iam not convinced of the genuineness of the 
First Epistle to Timothy, with the same certainty as of the Pauline origin of other Pau- 
line Epistles, and even of the Epistles to the Ephesians, the Philippians, the Colossians, and 
Philemon, What is said in this epistle of the false teachers excites no suspicion in my 
mind; aud I can find nowhere the allusions to the later gnostic doctrines, which Baur 
would find in this as well as in the other Pastoral Letters. The germ of such Judaizing 
Gnosticism, or of a Judaizing theosophic ascetic tendency, as it shows itself in the two 
Epistles to Timothy, I would presuppose a priori to be existing at this timo, since the ap- 
pearances of the second century point back to such a tendency gradually evolving itself 
out of Judaism. In this respect, the absence of the marks of a later date in the contro- 
versial part of this epistle, is to me a proof of its high antiquity. To the declaration of 
Hegesippus, in Husebius, iii. 32, that the falsifications of doctrine first began after the 
death of the apostle, or rather then ventured to make their public appearance, I can attach 
no such weight as historical evidence, as to cast a doubt on these undeniable facts. As 
there is an unhistorical tendency produced by a dogmatic bias, which transposes the 
originators of all heresies to the apostolic age, and makes the apostles to be the first im- 
pugners of them; so also there is a more unhistorical tendency, and equally proceeding 
from a dogmatic bias (as is the case with all the depositions of Hegesippus), which would 
maintain that, up to a certain date, the church was wholly pure, and that all heresies 
broke out first after the decease of the apostles. A common but one-sided truth lies at 
the bottom of both opinions. I can find nothing surprising in the fact, that, in the two 
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for this epistle presupposes a church already for some time in exist- 
ence, in which such disorders had arisen as in many respects required 
a new organization of church relations, the displacing several of the 
leading officers of the church, and the appointment of others. The 
new class of false teachers who had sprung up in Lesser Asia during 
Paul’s imprisonment, had acquired great influence in the Ephesian 
church. As Paul (according to an interpretation, not perhaps neces- 
sary of his farewell address at Miletus) had anticipated, several over- 
seers of the churches had allowed themselves to be seduced by the 
spirit of false doctrine. The false teachers to whom we refer, bore the 
same marks which we find in those who appeared in the church at 
Colossee during Paul’s confinement. They belonged to the class of 
Judaizers, who maintained the perpetual obligation of the Mosaic law.* 
But they distinguished themselves from the common Judaizers by a 
theosophic ascetic tendency. They taught abstinence from certain 
kinds of food, and prescribed celibacy as essential to Christian perfec- 
tion.t But they united with this practical tendency a theoretical pecu- 
liarity. They prided themselves on possessing a higher ‘“ knowledge,” 
yveouc, (the dtAocdia of the Epistle to the Colossians), and by this they 
were seduced from the simplicity of the faith. They taught legendary 
tales respecting the origin and propagation of spirits, like the false 
teachers at Colosse.{ They brought forward subjects which gave rise 


Epistles to Timothy, such an aspect of the present as an omen and germ of what would 
be developed in the future, is to be seen. The attentive observer, capable of deeper in- 
sight, must here behold the future in the present. But I cannot deny that, when I come 
from reading other Pauline epistles, and especially the two other Pastoral Letters, to this 
epistle, I feel myself struck by the impression of something not Pauline. More particularly, 
the mode of transition, appears to me not in the Pauline style,—as inii. 7; iii., 1, 15; v. 17, 
18; and the relation of this epistle to the two other Pastoral Letters is also suspicious. I 
can indeed find reasons for allaying these doubts, but none which, taken altogether, can 
satisfy the unprejudiced lover of truth. As to the two other Pastoral Letters, I will not 
deny that along with the impression of the genuine Pauline, and of what is against their 
composition at a later period, some things are to be found which might excite a doubt 
even in the mind of a critic not ill-disposed, but which will lead us to consider the very 
peculiar relation by which these epistles are distinguished from all the rest of Paul’s. 

* As appears from the Pauline antithesis, 1 Tim. i. 9. 

+ Among the “ bodily exercises,” cwyarrx7 yuuvacia, 1 Tim. iy. 8, must without doubt 
be included a piety that consisted in outward gestures, abstinencies, and ceremonies, the 
opposite of which is true piety (eda¢@eca) having its seat in the disposition. 

} The genealogical investigations common among the Jews, by which they sought to 
trace their descent from persons of note in former times up to the Patriarchs, cannot 
certainly be intended in 1 Tim. i. 4, for inquiries of this sort could never be introduced 
among Gentiles, nor could their minds be so much occupied with them, that the addi- 
tional marks given in the epistle would be applicable to thera. Nor can we suppose a 
reference to inquiries respecting the genoalogy of Jesus; what has just been said would 
in part apply to this supposition, and in this case Paul would have marked his meaning 
more precisely, and according to his usual antithetical style, contrasted the Christ accord- 
ing to the Spirit, Xpvord¢ kara rvedpua, with the Christ according to the flesh, Xproro¢e 
kata odpxa. On the contrary, it will be quite suitable to apply it to the genealogy of 
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to subtle disputations, instead of leading men to accept in faith the 
divine means of their salvation; 1Tim.i. 4. The conflict with this false 
Gnosis now springing up, must have occupied the churches in these 
parts. As the prophets in the assemblies of believers frequently warned 
them of the dangers, which from the signs of the times they perceived 
were threatening the church ; so these warning voices spoke also of the 
conflict that awaited the church with this hostile tendency, which in . 
following centuries was one of the severest which the simple gospel had 
to encounter. These are the express warnings of the Divine Spirit by 
the inspired addresses in the churches, to which Paul appeals.* To this 
peculiar state of the church several of those directions are applicable, 
which Paul gives in this epistle, relative to the appointment of their 
overseers.t 

Paul, therefore, executed his intention of going into Lesser Asia, and 
found such disturbances in the churches there, arising from the influence 
of the unevangelical tendency we have noticed, that he held it to be ab- 
solutely necessary to remain longer in those parts. He left Ephesus, for 
reasons unknown to us, to visit the churches of Macedonia, but soon re- 
turned thither, and in the meanwhile left Timothy behind for the special 
purpose of counterworking these false teachers, which he considered an 
object of the first importance; to this he added a subordinate object, the 
new organization of the church at Ephesus, and perhaps also the super- 
intendence of some others in the neighborhood, which had since been 
formed.{ 


the angels, yeveadoyiac tov dyyéAwy, similar to the later gnostic pneumatologies; on 
the supposition, indeed, that he wrote of them as already well known to Timothy. Any 
other person who had forged this epistle, partly for the purpose of employing the author- 
ity of Paul against the rising gnosis, would have more exactly marked the object of con- 
troversy. 

* 1 Tim. iv. 1, A similar expression respecting prophetic intimations occurs in Acts 
xx. 23. 

+ The different manner in which Paul expresses himself on marriage in 1 Tim. ii. 15, 
and in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (see pp. 235, 246), could also be used as a 
mark of the not-Pauline origin of the First Epistle to Timothy. But yet we should not 
rate this so high without the addition of other reasons. For as we must distinguish two 
elements in Paul’s judgment respecting marriage, the new Christian idea of it, and his 
inclination to unmarried life founded in his peculiar life’s task and in his view of the 
impending future, so could one or the other of these predominate in him in different 
relations or at different times. -When, in opposition to those who prescribed the uncon- 
ditioned necessity of marriage he ascribed a certain value to unmarried life, so must he 
have had occasion, through an unchristian condemnation or degradation of marriage, to 
give prominence to the other side. In opposition to those’ persons, who led females to 
forget altogether the proper destiny of their sex, and to thrust themselves forward as 
public teachers, Paul says, 1 Tim, ii. 15, that the woman would certainly be saved in 
family life (the d:d is to be understood in the sense of—by means of, in—as it is often 
used by Paul), if she lead a holy life in faith and love (or dca may be understood as 
serving to connect with the whole remaining part of the sentence, and the “ childbear- 
ing,” rtexvoyovia, as referring to the education of children for the kingdom of God.) 

¢ That Paul does not mention in this epistle his deliverance from confinement at Rome, 
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If we regard the geographical position of the places, it agrees very 
well with Paul’s residence in Lesser Asia, and his travelling thence to 
Macedonia, that at this time he visited the Island of Crete, and there 
left his disciple Titus, to whom he addressed an epistle. It is indeed 
easy to imagine, that, as Paul had often sojourned for a longer time in 
those parts, he had already founded several churches in Crete. But be- 
sides that, for reasons before mentioned, we are led to fix the date of this 
epistle nearer that of the two other Pastoral Letters, it is also striking 
that, while Luke in the Acts reports so fully and circumstantially the 
occurrences of the apostle’s last voyage to Rome, and mentions his stay 
at Crete, he says not a word (contrary to his usual practice in such cases) 
of the friendly reception given to him by the Christians there, or even of 
his meeting with them at all. Hence we may conclude that no Christian 
churches yet existed in the island, though that transient visit would 
naturally give rise to the intention of planting the gospel there ; which 
he probably fulfilled soon after he was set at liberty, when he came into 
those parts. As in the last period before his journey to Jerusalem we 
do not find Titus in his company, and on the other hand we find, in the 
Second Epistle to Timothy, that he was with the apostle, this agrees 
very well with the supposition that Paul after his release once more 
met with him in Lesser Asia, and again took him as his associate in 
preaching the gospel. 

After Paul had laid the foundation of the Christian church in Crete, 
he left Titus behind to complete the organization of the churches, to con- 
firm the new converts in purity of doctrine, and to counteract the 
influence of the false teachers. If we compare the marks of the false 
teachers in the two other Pastoral Epistles with those in the Epistle to 
Titus, we shall find a similarity. But if we are not sustained in this, (as 
we are not authorized to suppose the same appearances of the religious 
spirit in Crete and in Ephesus,*) neither shall we be led by what can be 


proves nothing against this statement, for a number of events had intervened to occupy his 
mind, especially when he wrote this epistle. Tt is indeed surprising that he should charge 
Timothy to “let no man despise his youth,” since Timothy could be no longer a youth. 
But we must recollect how indefinitely such terms are often used, and that Paul, when he 
wrote this, might have special reasons for such an injunction; among the leaders of the 
unevangelical party, there might be persons whose great age had secured for them defer- 
ence and respect. The passages in Titus ii, 15, and also 2 Tim. ii. 22, (which in that con- 
nexion has nothing strange,) present no fit parallel; and if in the First Epistle to Timothy, 
traces can be found of an imitation of the two others, these words may certainly be regarded 
as additional traces, and may proceed from a misunderstanding of the second passage. 

* T cannot, with De Wette, consider it so extraordinary that so much is said respecting 
false doctrines in the new churches, nor that Paul deemed it necessary to direct the atten- 
tion of Titus to the fact, who, from long observation, must have been well aware of the 
danger. The fermenting process in the development of Christianity at that time, might 
easily extend its influence from one district to another, as soon as Christianity had found 
its entrance into men’s minds, and hence, from the first, Christianity was threatened by 
dangerous disturbing forces. Along with the seeds of Christianity, these foreign elements 
might spread from Asia Minor, or Achaia, to Crete. For a considerable time the seeds of 
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inferred simply from the epistle itself, to imagine any other object of 
Paul’s opposition and warning than the common Judaizing tendency, 
and a blind, spiritless, pharisaic knowledge of the Scriptures, disputa- 
tious, cleaving to the letter, and losing itself in useless hair-splittings and 
rabbinical fables.* Paul required of Titus to turn the attention of men 
to objects altogether different and of practical advantage, deeply to im- 
press on their minds the doctrine which formed the basis of salvation, 
and to lead them to apply this fundamental truth to real life, and to be 
zealous to verify their faith by good works.t 


Christianity might have been scattered before there had been the means of organizing a 
church. Paul felt himself compelled to warn Titus of the danger, of which he had gained 
information in Crete itself, and from other quarters. The defects in the character of the 
people appeared to him to render great cireumspection necessary ; these defects are noticed 
by Polybius, (vi. 46, § 3:) KaoAov 0 6 rept tiv aicypoxépderay Kal rAeovesiay Tporog 
obras éeriywpiiser rap’ abroic, dote rapa povorg Kpyracedor tOv drdvtwv dvOporov pndev 
aloxypov vouilecbat xépdoc. (Covetousness and greediness are so universal and customary 
among the Cretans, that among them, of all men, no scheme of gain is esteemed base); 
and § 5, Otte naz’ idtav 70 doAcétepa Kpnratéwy ebpor tig dv. (Neither can any one 
find individual dispositions more deceitful than those of the Cretans.) Paul probably had 
these national vices in his mind when he laid down the qualifications that were necessary 
for the office of presbyter. 

* As to the genealogies in Titus iii. 9, if we compare this passage with the “‘ endless 
genealogies” in 1 Tim. i. 4, we shall be led to understand a reference to a theosophic 
element, an emanation doctrine; yet this expression in the Epistle to Titus, without any- 
thing more definite, and simply in its own connection, favors no such supposition; but we 
shall be induced to think of the common Jewish genealogies, although we cannot deter- 
mine precisely for what object these would be employed, and the comparison of 1 Tim. i. 
4 with Titus iii. 9, might excite a suspicion of a misunderstood copying by the former. 

+ All that is said in opposition to this tendency bears the impress of being truly apos- 
tolic and Pauline. If the passage in Titus iii. 10 were to be understood in the sense of the 
later unchristian hatred of heretics, the passage in iii. 2 would be in direct contradiction 
to it, for in this an exactly opposite disposition is expressed; Christians are here warned 
of spiritual pride, which might mislead them to exalt themselves as believers and children 
of God against the heathen, to treat them as enemies, to insult them on account of their 
superstition and the vices prevalent amongst them. On the contrary, it was their duty to 
cherish gentleness and kindness towards them, from the consciousness that they, like the 
heathen, were once the slaves of delusion and of sin, and owed their deliverance from this 
state, not to their own merits, but to divine grace alone, Titus iii, 2. f But the sentiment 
here expressed, if rightly understood, by no means contradicts the injunction which Paul 
gives to Titus in iii 10. In this latter passage, by those who bring in “heresies,” 
alpécet¢ (Gal. v. 20), a class of persons are referred to different from those in the former, 
such at least as went to greater lengths, separated from Christian fellowship on account 
of their peculiar opinions, and founded open schisms. Now Paul advised Titus to enter 
into no disputations with persons who wished to make these schisms, respecting the pecu- 
liarities to which they attached so much importance; but if they were not disposed to lis- 
ten to repeated admonitions, to avoid all further intercourse with them, since such dispu- 
tations could be of no advantage, and tended only to injure the hearers, and throw their 
minds into a state of perplexity. Such persons, whose errors were interwoven with their 
whole character, were not to be convinced by argument. And as he reprobated their 
whole mental tendency in reference to religion as unpractical, it followed, of course, that 
he admonished his disciples not to engage with his adversaries on this position, but if they 
would not listen to repeated exhortations to return’ to evangelical simplicity, they should 
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_ When Paul wrote this letter to Titus he had the prospect of spend- 
ing the winter at Nicopolis, where he wished Titus to join him. As 
there were so many cities in different parts, which, having been built on 
the occasion of some victory, were called Nicopolis, and we have no 
éxact information respecting the travels of the apostle in this last period 
of his ministry, and the exact dates are wanting, we cannot determine 
what city is here intended, whether we are to look for it in Cilicia, Mace- 
donia, Thrace, or Epirus. We might suppose that the city built in the 
last-named country by Augustus to commemorate the sea-fight at Actium 
was intended ; but at all events, it appears from the plan of his journey 
indicated in the Second Epistle to Timothy, that Paul was come from 
Lesser Asia into the West, and that he had probably taken final leave of 
his beloved Timothy at Ephesus. 

As soon as he had returned to the West, he fulfilled his purpose of 
publishing the gospel in Spain. But there he was soon seized and sent 
as a prisoner to Rome.* After he had been in confinement a long time, 
and had been subjected to one judicial examination, he wrote his last 
Epistle to Timothy, whom (as we have just said) he probably had left 
behind at Ephesus. His situation at this time was evidently very differ- 
ent from that in which he found himself during his first confinement after 
his examination. It was then universally allowed that he was a prisoner, 
not on account of any moral or political offence, but only for publishing 
the gospel, and his example gave many courage boldly to confess their 
faith. But now.he appeared in his fetters, as an “ evil-doer,” ii. 9, for 
all Christians in Rome were considered as malefici. Only a few had the 
courage openly to show themselves as his friends and companions in the 
faith. Zhen he was in a state of uncertainty between the expectation of 
martyrdom and of release, though the latter was more probable. Vow, 
on the contrary, he looked forward to martyrdom as the more probable 
event. He informed Timothy, indeed, that the Lord had granted him 
power to testify confidently of the faith, and that he would be delivered 
from the jaws of the liom, from the death that was then threatening 


be left to themselves. In perfect accordance with this injunction, is that which Paul gives 
Timothy in 2 Tim. ii. 23, to avoid ‘‘ foolish and unlearned questions,” since they only en- 
gendered strife, but “with meekness to instruct those that oppose themselves,” to try 
whether they might not be led to repent of their errors, and be brought to an acknowl- 
edzement of the truth. Here also, as in the Epistle to Titus, he forbids arguing with these 
false teachers on their erroneous opinions. It was quite a different thing to point out the 
right way to those opponents of whose recovery some hopes might be entertained, and to 
this class the first passage refers. 

* Tt may indeed appear remarkable that Paul, during the last part of Nero’s reign, at a 
time when arbitrary cruelty so predominated, when Christians were so much the object of 
public hatred, still enjoyed so favorable a situation as a prisoner, so that he could see his 
friends and write epistles. But the exact situation of prisoners depended so much on 
accidental circumstances, that we cannot draw certain conclusions respecting it merely 
from the general state of things Some Christians might, for aught we can tell, enjoy 
these privileges even amidst the most.violent persecutions. 
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him ;* still he was far from indulging the hope of being freed altogether 
from the danger of death. But this confidence he did enjoy, that the 
Lord would deliver him from all moral evil,} and preserve him to his 
heavenly kingdom. -As Paul did not ascribe the power of persisting 
steadfastly in the confession of the faith even unto death to himself, but to 
the power of God, who strengthened him for this purpose ;—he there- 
fore thus expressed himself, that the Lord would uphold him steadfast 
under all conflicts even until death, preserve him from all unfaithfulness, 
and thus lead him to blessedness in his kingdom. The apostle’s feelings 
in the prospect of martyrdom are inimitably expressed in his last 
epistle ;{ his elévated composure, his self-forgetfulness, his tender 
fatherly care for his disciple Timothy, his concern for the cause of the 
gospel which he was about to leave exposed to so many attempts to 
adulterate it, and yet his confidence in the divinity of that cause, and in 
the almightiness of God watching over it and conducting its develop- 
ment, a confidence that rose victorious over every doubt. 

When he wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, and the end of his 
earthly course was not yet in sight, he said, referring to the defects and 
infirmities of which he was conscious as a man, that he was far from be- 
lieving that he had already attained his aim—perfection ; but that he was 
continually striving after that aim, if he might attain that for which he 
was called by Christ, Philip. iii, 12. But since he now saw himself 
actually at the end of his course—since he now looked back on that 
course as finished, with the prospect of approaching martyrdom, and by 
the power of the Lord had remained faithful under all his conflicts hitherto 
—and since he was animated by the confident persuasion that, by the 


* The words 2 Tim.iv. 17, may be taken as a figurative expression, to denote gen- 
erally deliverance from apparently impending death. But it would be also possible to 
understand them literally, for at that time if would be always possible that Paul, notwith- 
standing his Roman citizenship, might have reason to apprehend so shameful a death, 
though he was finally exempted from it. ‘2 

+ After Paul had said, 2 Tim. iv. 17, that the Lord had delivered him from impending 
death, he expressed the hope that he would still further deliver him. But this it was 
needful for him more distinctly to define and limit, for he would have said more than, 
under the circumstances, he was warranted to expect, if he had not added a limiting 
clause,—namely, that God would deliver him from all moral evil, such as want of fidelity 
to the gospel, and thus bring him victorious out of all conflicts into his heavenly kingdom ; 
whether he had in his thoughts that participation in the kingdom of heaven, which he 
hoped to attain by martyrdom, in a fuller communion with Christ and God, or his deliver- 
ance to a participation in the perfected kingdom of Christ after his second coming; as he 
felt certain, if he were preserved from all evil, of partaking in this kingdom of Christ, 
whether he lived to that time or died before it came. I will not now attempt to decide 
between these two modes of interpretation. But one of them, in connexion with what goes 
before, must necessarily be taken. I cannot allow that these words are a contradiction 
to 2 Tim. iv. 6-8, nor assent to what Credner, in his Hinlettung, i. p. 478, founds upon it. 

{ How strong the contrast between the simple manner in which Paul expresses him- 
self, and the exaggerations and bombastic style of after times, such as we should have to 
expect in a later writer who had forged an epistle in the uame of Paul, 
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same power, he would be brought forth victorious from the conflicts that 
‘still awaited him,*—at this critical moment, resting alone on the divine 
promise, all uncertainty vanished from his soul, and he could with as- 
surance say of himself, “I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness.” 2 Tim. iv. 7, 8.f 

_ He was far less occupied with thoughts about himself, than with 
anxiety for the church which he was on the point of leaving in a 
vehement conflict then beginning, both internal and external, but the 
dangers of the internal conflict were those which gave him the greatest 
uneasiness. In Lesser Asia, he had been brought into frequent collision 
with a false Jewish-Christian Gnosis, which was spreading in opposition 
to the simple gospel. He saw in spirit that this false tendency was con- 
tinually gaining ground, and that, by its arts of deception, it was se- 
ducing numbers. Still, he was confident, that its deceptions would at 
last be exposed, and that the Lord would maintain that gospel which he 
had entrusted to his ministry, and without him, preserve it pure until 
the day of his second coming.{ Since he might assume, that these false 
teachers were known to Timothy, and had no doubt often conferred with 
him on the means of counteracting them, he satisfied himself with a 
general delineation of their character. He mentioned amongst others, 
those who taught that the resurrection was already past (like tae later 
Gnostics), and who probably explained everything which Christ had said 
respecting the resurrection, of the spiritual awakening by the divine 
power of the gospel. From this single mark we may conclude, that in 
general they indulged in a very arbitrary treatment of the historical 
facts of religion, as far as these did not harmonize with their preconceived 
opinions.§ 


* This confidence he also expressed in Philip. i. 20. 

+ Hence there is no contradiction whatever between the judgment Paul expresses of 
himself in this epistle and in that to the Philippians. 

{ If we picture to ourselves how Paul was then occupied with the thoughts of death, 
how uncertain his condition, and under what perplexing relations Timothy found him- 
self in the field of labors where Paul had left him, we cannot deem it very surprising 
that he should communicate to him these fuller instructions, although he still hoped to see 
him again in Rome. 

§ It may be doubted whether Alexander the coppersmith, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 
14, belonged to the number of these false teachers. In this caso, he would be the same 
as the person mentioned in 1 Tim. i. 20. It would indeed be possible that this false 
teacher from Lesser Asia, exasperated at being excluded by Paul from church communion, 
when he came to Rome, sought to take revenge on the apostle. And “our words,” 
nuéTepot Adyot, 2 Tim. iv. 15, might then be understood, not of the Christian doctrine 
generally, but of the pure exposition of the evangelical doctrine as it was given by Paul, 
But a Gentile or Jew of Lesser Asia might be intended, who violently persecuted Chris- 
tianity. In this case, he would be distinct from the person mentioned in the First Epistle 
to Timothy; and it would be on that account by no means clear, that the author of 
the First Hpistle to Timothy was some one else than Paul, who, from a mistake, had 
made Alexander a false teacher, and had classed him with Hymenzeus; for why should 
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We cannot determine with certainty the year in which Paul’s martyr- 
dom occurred. We can only place it in one of the last of Nero’s reign. 
And with this supposition another circumstance agrees. At this time 
most probably the Epistle to the Hebrews was written by an apostolic 
man of the Pauline school.* At its conclusion, xiii. 23, we find mention 
made of the lately obtained release of Timothy, whom we cannot sup- 
pose to be any other than the disciple and companion of Paul. It was 
Paul’s desire that he should come to him, and the zealous sympathy 
which he evinced had the effect of causing him to be apprehended as one 
of the most active members of the hated sect. If this happened at the 
time of the Neronian persecution, Timothy would probably have shared 
the fate of all the Christians at Rome who could then be discovered. 
But if it happened some years later, it is not improbable that, by the in- 
fluence of particular circumstances, Timothy obtained his freedom after 
the martyrdom of Paul. 


not so common a name as Alexander belong to two different persons in Lesser Asia? 
There is no ground whatever to suppose that this Alexander was the same who is men- 
tioned in Acts xix. 33, for it is far from being evident that he was so violent an enemy 
of Christianity; the Jews put him forward, not to make complaints against the Christians 
or Paul, but rather to prevent the rage of the heathens against the enemies of their gods 
from being turned against themselves. 

* See Bleek’s Introduction to this Epistle, p. 434. 


BOOK IV. 


A REVIEW OF THE LABORS OF JAMES AND PETER DURING 
THIS PERIOD. 


OHAPLIER ST: 


JAMES. 


As along with that unity of the spirit which proceeded from Christ, we 
have observed an important difference existing in the forms of its represen- 
tation among the apostles, so the apostle Paul, and that James who was 
known as a brother of the Lord, present the most striking contrast to 
each other, whether we regard their natural peculiarities, the formation 
of their Christian characters, or the sphere of their labors. In Paul, Chris- 
tianity is exhibited in its most decided self-subsistence, wholly freed from 
the preparatory garb of Judaism; while James represents the new spirit 
under the ancient form, and we may observe in him the gradual transi- 
tion from the old to the new. Hence Paul and James mark the two 
extreme limits in the development of Christianity from Judaism; as Paul 
was the chief instrument for presenting Christianity to mankind as the 
new creation, so was James for exhibiting the organic connexion of 
Christianity with the preparatory and prefiguring system of Judaism. 
After the martyrdom of the elder James, who was a son of Zebedee and 
brother of John, only one specially influential person of this name ap- 
pears in Christian history, who stood at the head of the church at Jeru- 
salem, and under the titles of the Brother of the Lord, and the Just, was 
held in the highest esteem by Christians of Jewish descent. But from 
ancient times it has been doubted, whether this James was, strictly 
speaking, a brother of the Lord, that is, either a son of Joseph by a 
former marriage, or more probably a later son of Mary,* and therefore, 
a different person from the apostle, the son of Alpheus; or whether he 
was in a general sense a relation of Jesus, a son of Mary’s sister, a son 


¥* Seo Life of Christ, § 22, or p. 29. 
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of Cleopas or Alpheus, and accordingly identical with the apostle of this 
name.* 


* This question is one of the most difficult in the apostolic history, Dr. Schnecken- 
burger, in his acute and profound investigation (in his Annotatio ad Epistolam Jacobi. 
Stuttgart, 1832, p. 144,) has brought the hypothesis of only one James to a higher degree of 
probability than it had before attained, and has said many things deserving consideration, 
and tending to remove the difficulties attached to it; but after all his remarks, many rea- 
sons for doubting remain. Later investigations, especially those of Credner in his Ein- 
leitung, p. 573, have thrown additional weight into the opposite scale. We wish to present 
in an impartial manner the arguments for and against this hypothesis. Since, after the 
death of James the son of Zebedee, only one James is mentioned as one of the most 
influential men in the first apostolic church, and ranking with those apostles who were 
most esteemed, there is the highest probability that this James was no other than the only 
apostle still living of this name. If the term “brother,” ddeAddc, is understood only in a 
laxer sense, the title of ‘‘brother of the Lord” proves nothing against the identity of the 
person ; for, from comparing Matt. xxvii. 56, xxviii. 1, Mark xy. 40, with John xix. 25, 
it is evident that James the apostle, son of “Alpheus or Cleopas (both names, with different 
pronunciations, derived from the Hebrew spb), was really a son of Mary’s sister the 
mothgr of Jesus. As so near a relation of Jesus, he might accordingly be distinguished 
from the other apostles by the title of a brother of the Lord. But then it is asked, Why 
was he not rather distinguished by the strictly appropriate name of “cousin,” dverpid¢ ? 
And if at that time there were persons in existence who might with strict propriety be 
called “brothers of the Lord,” is it not so much less probable, that this surname in an im- 
‘proper sense would be applied to him? Nevertheless, we may suppose, that in common 
discourse—since it was not a point of consequence to mark definitely the degree of kin 
between Jesus and this James, but only to represent him in general terms as enjoying the 
honor of near relationship to the Lord,—it had become customary to designate him simply 
a brother of the Lord, especially among the Judaizing Christians, by whom such distine- 
tions of earthly affinity would be most highly prized; and this might be still more easily 
explained, if we admit with Schneckenburger, that after the death of Joseph (which took 
place at an early period), Mary removed to the house of her sister, the wife of Alpheus; 
hence, it would be usual to designate her sons who lived from their childhood with Jesus, 
who had no other brothers, simply as the brethren of Jesus. Thus, then, this James 
would be one of the brethren of Jesus who are named in Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3. 
Among these we find a Joses, who, in Matt. xxvii. 56, is distinguished as the brother of 
James, and a Judas; and if the designation "Iaxd@ov, given to the apostle Judas is 
to be explained, on comparing it with the Epistle of Jude, v. 1, by supplying the word 
“brother,” (which cannot be assumed as absolutely certain,) we shall also again find in 
him a brother of the apostle James. And the one named Simon among these brethren, 
we may perhaps find again in the list of the apostles, as all three are named together in 
Acts i. 13. According to that supposition, it would be no longer surprising that the breth- 
ren of Christ are often mentioned in connexion with his mother; and yet from that cir- 
cumstance no evidence can be deduced that would prove them to be in a strict sense hig - 
brethren. We must then assume with Schneckenburger, that when Matthew (xiii. 55), 
after the mention of the twelve apostles, distinguishes the brethren of Jesus from them, it 
proceeded from the want of chronological exactness in his mode of narration. 

But if several of the so-called brethren of Jesus were among the apostles, still the 
manner in which the former are distinguished from the latter in Acts i. 14, is remarkable. 
Besides, according to the account in Mark iii. 31, a state of mind towards Jesus is sup- 
posed to exist in these brethren, which could not be attributed to the apostles, and yet it 
appears from comparing this account with the parallel passages in Matt. xii, and Luke viii. 
that this incident must be placed after the choice of the twelve apostles. This view is 
confirmed by the disposition manifested by these brethren of Christ, even in the last half- 
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If we put together all that is handed down to us in the New Testa- 
ment, and in other historical records, the most probable result of the 


year before his sufferings, vii. 3. All this taken together, must decide us in favor of the sup- 
position, that the brethren of Jesus, commonly mentioned in connexion with Mary the mother 
of Jesus, are to be altogether distinguished from the apostles, and therefore they must be con- 
sidered as the brethren of Jesus in a stricter sense, either as the sons of Joseph by a for- 
mer marriage, or the later born sons of Joseph and Mary, which from Matt. i. 25, is most 
probable. That Christ when dying said to John, that from that time he should treat Mary 
as his mother, can at all events oppose only the supposition, that these brethren were the 
offspring of Joseph and Mary, and not the supposition that they were the step-sons of 
Mary. But even against the first supposition this objection is not decisive; for if these 
brethren of Jesus still continued estranged from him in their disposition, we can at once 
perceive why at his death he commended his mother to his beloved disciple John. It may 
indeed appear surprising, that these brethren of Christ, according to Matthew xiii. 55, bore 
the same names as his cousins, but this can be affirmed with certainty only of two, and as 
the two sisters had one name, it might happen, owing to particular circumstances, that 
some of the song on both sides should bear the same name. 

But from what has been said, it by no means follows, that the James who is distin- 
guished in the New Testament as a brother of the Lord, was one of these brethrgn of 
Christ in a stricter sense. It might still be consistent with that fact, that this James was 
to be distinguished from the James who was the actual brother of the Lord, and, as a 
cousin of Christ who was honored with this name, was to be held as identical with the 
apostle, although in this case it is less probable that when an,actual brother of Jesus bore 
the name of James, the cousin should be honored with the same title, instead of being 
distinguished by the epithet “cousin” from that other James, to whom the surname of 
brother of the Lord would in strictest propriety be given. 

If we are disposed to examine more closely the passages in the Pauline epistles which 
contain a particular reference to this point, there are two especially deserving of notice. 
As to the passage in 1 Cor. ix. 5, “as well as other apostles and the brethren of the Lord,” 
O¢ Kal ob. AouTot dxéoToAoL Kai of ddeAdoi Tod Kupiov, it cannot be proved from these words 
that the brethren of the Lord were distinct from the apostles, for they may be supposed to 
mean, that Paul, by the other apostles, understood those who could not claim such a rela- 
tionship to the Lord, and that he particularly distinguishes those who were brethren of the 
Lord from the other apostles, because, in virtue of that relationship, they stood high in 
the opinion of the party with whom he had here to do. That he specially names Peter 
immediately after, rather favors the notion that the brethren of the Lord, as well as Peter, 
belong to the number of the apostles. Yet this is not a decisive proof, for it would surely 
be possible that, although the brethren of the Lord did not belong to the apostles, Paul 
might mention them in this connexion, because they, or some of them, were held in equal 
estimation by the Jewish Christians of Palestine; and as, along with them, Peter was 
most highly respected, he is particularly mentioned at the same time’ It is indeed possi- 
ble, that Paul here uses the term ‘‘apostle,” not in the strictest sense, but in a wider 
meaning, as in Rom. xvi. 7; and so much tho more, since he immediately afterwards men- 
tions Barnabas, to whom the name of an apostle could be applied only in that more gen- 
eral acceptation of the term. The second important passage is Gal. i. 19, where Paul, after 
speaking of his conference with the apostle Peter at Jerusalem, adds, that he had seen no 
other of the apostles, “save James the Lord’s brother.” Yet, from this passage, it cannot 
be so certainly inferred as Dr. Schneckenburger thinks, that the James here named was 
one of the apostles, The state of the case may be conceived to have been thus: Paul 
had originally in his thoughts only a negative position, he had seen no other apostle than 
Peter at Jerusalem. But as it afterwards occurred to him, that he had seen at Jerusalem ° 
James the brother of the Lord, who, though no apostle, was held in apostolic estimation 
by the Judaizers, on this account he added, by way of limitation, a reference to James. 
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whole is, that this James was one of the brethren of Christ, of whom 
we have spoken in our Life of Christ, p. 29. .Thus it appears how 


We must therefore suppose that with the use of the word “save,” ef sj, the idea of 
“apostle” extended itself so as to include one who was only related to the apostolic office. 
It may, moreover, be asked whether Paul would have expressed himself in this manner, 
if he had reckoned James in the stricter sense among the apostles? Should we not ex- 
pect in this case that, instead of first expressing so universal a negation in order imme- 
diately after to qualify it, he would have said from the beginning that he saw no other 
apostles than those two, who also seemed to be pillars in the church? When Schnecken- 
burger, from the words in Acts ix. 2, infers that Paul must at that time have conferred 
with at least two apostles at Jerusalem, he attaches greater weight than can be allowed 
with certainty to single expressions in this short narrative. 

Yet, if we compare on this point the oldest ecclesiastical tradition—the account in the 
gospel of the Hebrews (see Hieronym. de V. I. c. ii.)—with 1 Cor. xy. 7, it will appear to 
favor the identity of the one James; for in that gospel it is said that Christ, after his res- 
* urrection, appeared to James the Just, the brother of the Lord. But in the passage in 
the Epistle to the Corinthians, the same James scems to be mentioned as one of the 
twelve apostles. Still we find here nothing absolutely certain, for it cannot be shown that 
the reference in that gospel is to the same appearance of Christ as in the epistle. And if 
it be assumed that James, the brother of the Lord, was then held in so great esteem, 
that, when this name was mentioued, only one individual would be generally thought of, 
it is not perfectly clear, from his being brought forward in this connexion, that he was 
reckoned by Paul among the apostles. Then there is the tradition of Hegesippus, in 
Euseb. ii. 23, which is to be taken into account. When he says that James, the brother 
of the Lord, undertook with the apostles, zeta TOV drooTéAwy, the guidance of the church 
at Jerusalem, it is most natural to suppose that he means to distinguish James from the 
apostles, otherwise he would have said with the others, meta tTOv AoixGy, although we 
would not consider the other interpretation as impossible, especially in writers of this class, 
in whom we do not look for great precision in their mode of expression. Also, the whole 
narrative of Hegesippus leads us to believe, that he considered James as distinct from the 
apostles; for, although his representation carries in it, at all events, marks of internal 
improbability, yet it would not appear altogether irrational, on the supposition that this 
James was an apostle appointed by Christ himself. But we must compare with this pas- 
sage the words of Hegesippus in Huseb. iv. 22: era ro waptupjoat ldxwBov tov dikatoy, 
O¢ Kal 6 Kiptoc émt TO adTO Ady, TAAL 6 ek Oeiov abrod Dupedy 6 Tob K2wrd Kabiorarar 
éntoxorog? Ov mpoéGerto mavtec, dvTa dvewLov Tod Kupiov dedrepor, (after James, the Just, 
had suffered martyrdom, as did the Lord for the same cause, Simeon, a son of Cleopas, 
James’ uncle, was appointed bishop, whom all had proposed for the office, being the second 
cousin of the Lord.) If we understand by these words, that this Simeon was called the 
second nephew in relation to the afore-mentioned James the Just, as the first nephew of 
the Lord, it would follow that that James, as a nephew of the Lord, is called his 
brother. Yet, if another interpretation is possible, according to which Hegesippus 
agrees with himself in reference to the words before quoted, such an interpretation 
must be readily preferred. And this interpretation is that which agrees best with the 
words in their existing position, For, since James is the principal subject in the first 
half of the sentence, the “his,” adrod, must be referred to him, Cleopas, accordingly, 
is called the uncle of James, and his son Simeon cannot therefore be the brother of James, 
but is his cousin; and as Cleopas (== Alpheus) is the uncle of Jesus, (and, according to 
Hegesippus in Euseb. ili. 11, on the side of Joseph as well as of Mary,) Simeon is the 
cousin of Jesus and the cousin of James, which again favors the opinion that the last two 
were brothers. But Hegesippus might call this Simeon a second nephew, since he looked 
upon the apostle James, the son of Alpheus, who was no longer living, as the first nephew. 
We might also insert a stop after xvpiov, and connect devtepov with mpoéfevro; by this 
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very much the course of his religious development was distinguished 
from that of the apostle Paul. The latter, during the life of Christ on 
earth, was at a distance from all personal outward communication with 
him, and learnt to know him first by spiritual communion. James, on 
the contrary, stood in the closest family relation to the Redeemer, and 
from the first was present with him during the whole of his earthly de- 
velopment; but it was exactly this circumstance which contributed to 
his being more slow to recognise in the son of man, the Son of God ; and 
while he clave only to the earthly appearance, he was prevented from 
penetrating through the shell to the substance. Paul, by a violent crisis, 
made the transition from the most vehement and unsparing opposition 
to the gospel, to the most zealous advocacy of it. James gradually ad 
vanced from Judaism, which he held with great earnestness and depth, 
and to which he added a faith in Jesus as the Messiah that constantly 
became more decisive,to Christianity as the glorification and fulfilling of 
the law. 

There may be some truth at bottom in what is narrated by the Chris- 
tian historian Hegesippus, that this James led from childhood the life of 
a Nazarene. If we consider what an impression the appearances at and 
after the birth of Christ, and the conviction that the first-born son of 
Mary was destined to be the Messiah, must have left on the minds of his 
parents, it may be easily explained how they felt themselves compelled to 
dedicate their first-born son James,* to the service of Jehovah in strict 
abstinence for the whole of his life. To this also it might be owing, that 
the freer mode of life which Christ adopted with his disciples was less 
congenial to him; and with his strict, legal, Jewish convictions he could 
not comprehend the new spirit which revealed itself in Christ’s words; 
many of these must have appeared to him as “hard sayings.” Proceed- 
ing from the common Jewish views, he expected that Jesus, if he were 
the Messiah, would verify himself to be such in the presence of the 
people by a sign that would compel the universal recognition of his 
claims, by the establishment of a visible kingdom in earthly glory. By 
the impression of Christ’s ministry he became indeed excited to believe, 
but the power of early habit and prejudice always counteracted that im- 
pression, and he found himself in a state of indecision from which he 
could not at once free himself. Only half a year before the last suffer- 
ings of Christ we find him in this vacillating condition, for John does not 
in this respect distinguish him from the other brethren of Jesus, who 
certainly were thus in doubt; John vii. 5. But after the ascension 


construction, mention would be made of only one cousin of the Lord, as the successor of 
his brother, as the second oyerseer of the church. But the position of the words is very 
much against this construction. Certainly, the testimony of Hegesippus must have great 
weight, on account of his high antiquity, his descent, and his connexion with the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine. But it is undeniable, if we compare the two passages from the 
Hypotyposes of Clement, quoted by Husebius, ii. 1, that he distinguishes James, who bore 
the surname of the Just, as an apostle in the stricter sense of the word. 
* His being described by the appellation of the son, indicates that he was the eldest. 
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of Christ, he appears as a decided and zealous member of the company 
of disciples; Acts i.13. This leads us to suppose that the resurrection 
of Christ was the transition point with him, from a vacillating to a fixed 
and unshaken faith. We see how important the Saviour deemed it to 
produce such a faith in him, by his honoring him with a special appear- 
ance after the resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 7), whether this was occasioned 
or not, by his having expressed doubts like Thomas.* This James ob- 
tained constantly increasing respect in the church at Jerusalem. 

Every feature of his character which we can gather from the Acts, 
from Josephus,+ and from the traditions of Hegesippus in Eusebius, 
well agrees with the image of him presented in the epistle that bears his 
name. By his strict, pious life, which agreed with the Jewish notions of 
legal piety, he won the universal veneration, not only of the believers 
among the Jews, but also of the better disposed among his countrymen 
generally ; om this account he was distinguished by the surname of the 
Just, ps 9x, dixaorc 3 and, if we may credit the account of Hegesippus, he 
was viewed as men of distinguished and commanding excellence are 
viewed in times of corruption and ruin, and hence was termed the bul- 
wark of the people.§ According to the representations of this writer, 
he must have lived after the manner of the strictest ascetics among 
the Jews. The consecration of his childhood had already introduced 
him to such a mode of life, and we might suppose that he had already 
won by it peculiar respect among the Jews, if on that supposition it were 
not surprising that no trace can be found of it in the Gospels, no marks 
of special distinction awarded to him by his brethren, At all events, he 
might afterwards avail himself of this ascetic strictness as a means of 
attracting the attention of the multitude to his person, and thereby to 
the doctrine he published. This mode of life considered in itself, pro- 
vided its value was not rated too high, was by no means unchristian. 
What Hegesippus narrates of him perfectly suits his character, that he 
frequently prostrated himself on his knees in the temple, calling upon God 


* The narrative in the Gospel of the Hebrews (see Life of Christ, p. 432) is not an 
authority of sufficient credit for us to venture to follow it here. It tells us that James, 
after partaking of the Last Supper with Christ, made a vow that he would not again taste 
food till he had seen him risen from the dead; that Christ appeared to him as the Risen 
One, and said, “ Now eat thy bread, for the Son of Man is risen from the dead.” We 
must certainly consider how important it was for the hesitating and doubting James, who 
afterwards knew so well how to describe the unhappiness of such a state (i. 6), to attain 
to the certainty on this subject, which such an occurrence would give him, and which such 
a vow led him to expect. But not only is the work of the Jewish Christian, who be- 
stowed so much pains in embellishing the history of James, not a credible source of in- 
formation in itself, but there is also a palpable contradiction in the chronology of the 
history of the resurrection, between this narrative and Paul's account. 

+ Joseph. Archzol. xx. 9. } Hist. Eccles. ii. 23. 

§ Perhaps py Spy OF by> 5¥, which comes nearer the phraseology of Hegesippus, 
unless, which is indeed less ‘robable, we read, with Fuller, yb +, which Hegesippus 
translates ‘‘ bulwark of the people,” meprox7) Tot avd. 
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“to forgive the sins of his people, (probably having a special reference te 
the forgiveness of their sins against the Messiah,)—that the divine judg- 
ments on the unbelievers might be averted,—and that they might be led 
to repentance and faith, and thus to a participation in the kingdom of 
the glorified Messiah. 

But some important doubts may be raised against the credibility of 
this account of Hegesippus, taken in its full extent. His whole narrative 
contains much fiction, and bears the stamp of the Ebionitish mode of 
thinking to which he was probably given. That Ebionite party among | 
whom an ascetic, theosophic tendency prevailed, and who circulated 
apocryphal writings under the name of James, had probably formed an 
ideal conception of his character in harmony with their own peculiarities, 
and Hegesippus might mistake the image delineated in their traditions 
for an historical reality. The Epistle of James by no means bears de- 
cided marks of such a tendency, for everything which has been supposed 
to be of this kind may very properly be referred to the simple Christian 
renunciation of the world, such as has its seat in the disposition. If the 
Jewish love of gain is here spoken against, if the earthly-mindedness of 
the rich, the homage paid to this class and the contempt of the poor are 
condemned, and it is declared to be precisely among the poor that the 
gospel has found the most ready entrance, exalting them to the highest 
dignity, yet it by no means follows, that the author of this epistle eatirely 
condemned, like the Ebionites, all possession whatever of earthly goods. 

This Epistle is especially important, not only for illustrating the char- 
acter of James, but also for giving us an insight into the state of the 
Christian churches which were formed from Judaism, and were unmixed 
with Christians of Gentile descent. According to an opinion very gen- 
erally prevalent from ancient times, we should be led to believe that the 
peculiar doctrinal system of the apostle Paul had already been formed 
and disseminated when this epistle was written, and that those churches 
particularly to whom it was addressed, had been affected by the influence 
of this Pauline system. The opinion we refer to is, that James in this 
epistle either combated the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in 
and for itself, or a misunderstanding, and an erroneous application, of it. 
We can, certainly, well imagine, that James, who had advanced in grad- 
ual development from the law to the gospel as the fulfilling of the law 
—who, retaining his Jewish convictions, by faith in Jesus as the Lord 
and Saviour, the Author of the new divine life, continually spiritualized 
and glorified these convictions more and more,—might from such a 
course of development, misunderstand the Pauline type of doctrine which 
had been formed under a wholly opposite course of development. We 
can suppose, that when he met such a mode of expression, he might feel 
it his duty to combat it, since practically injurious consequences appeared 
to flow from it. We can suppose that he knew not how to separate the 
correct understanding and the misunderstanding from one another, since 
to him the whole mode of contemplating the subject was quite foreign. 
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Thus James might have combated Paul, though both were bound 
together by the Spirit of Christ. 

And it would not be difficult to support this opinion by many single 
passages in the epistle taken alone, without a reference to their connex- 
ion with the whole;* for it seems as if the express reference to the 
Pauline formula of the justification to be obtained by faith alone, and to 
which works can contribute nothing, could not be mistaken; especially 
as the same examples of faith as those mentioned by Paul, namely those 
of Abraham and Sarah, are adduced. But this opinion, though plausible 
at first sight, if we examine more closely the relation of particular pas-_ 
sages to the whole tenor of the epistle, will soon appear untenable. The 
error in reference to faith which James combats in this epistle, is cer- 
tainly not one altogether isolated ; but it appears as a single offset pro- 
ceeding with many others from the root of one false principle; and this 
principle is quite distinct from that which would admit of an application, 
whether correct or incorrect, of the Pauline doctrine. It was the ten- 
dency of the Jewish spirit, mistaking the life of religion as seated in the 
disposition, everywhere taking up the mere dead form, the appearance, 
instead of the reality, in religion—the same tendency, which substituted 
a lifeless, arrogant acquaintance with the letter for the genuine wisdom 
inseparable from the divine life—which prided itself in an inoperative 
knowledge of the law, without paying any attention to the practice of 
the law—which placed devotion in outward ceremonies, and neglected 
that devotion which shows itself in works of love—which contented it- 
self with the verbal expression of love, instead of proving it by works; 
it was the same tendency of the Jewish mind estranged from the spirit 
and life of religion, which, as it laid an undue value on the opus opera- 

‘tum of outward religious acts, so also on the opus operatum of a faith 
in the one Jehovah and in the Messiah, which left the disposition un- 
changed,t and which presumed that by such a faith, the Jew was suf- 


* We wish to remark, in passing, that among those who have thought that they have 
detected a contradiction between James and Paul in the doctrine of justification, is the 
celebrated patriarch Cyrillus Lucaris, of Constantinople, who was led to this opinion by 
reading the epistle. It also struck him that the name of Christ is scarcely mentioned 
above once or twice, and then coldly (anzi del nome di Jesu Christo a pena fa mentione una 
o due volte e freddamente); that the mysteries of the incarnation of the Son of God and of 
redemption are not treated of, but only morality (solo a la moralita attende); see Letter vii. 
in Lettres Anecdotes de Cyrille Lucar. Amsterdam, 1718, p. 85. 

+ Baur’s authoritative decision (p. 686) “that this is a perfectly untenable, self-contra- 
diotory, idea,” cannot at all move me. That the idea of the opus operatum, according to 
the original and common meaning of the phrase, can only denote something outward, I 
am well aware; but a word may be used in a sense besides the common,—in an exceptional 
and metaphorical sense. So I have used the word here, which Iwas perfectly justified in 
doing, to denote a superficial opinion, which remains as something wholly external to the 
soul, and is not a matter of the disposition or the heart. Now it is the same externalising 
of religion, which places its essence, either in ceremonial observances, or in such a faith, 
Both spring from the same root. The proofs he adduces in Note I. on p. 567, only serve 
to confirm my assertion. Certainly there was also among the Jews a false theory, which 
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ficiently distinguished from the sinful race of the Gentiles, and was jus- 

\ified before God, even though the conduct of the life was in contradiction 
te the requirements of faith. Thus we find here one branch of that prac- 
tical, fundamental error which chiefly prevailed among these Jewish 
Christians, whom Jarnes combats in the whole of the epistle, even where 
faith is not the immediate subject of discourse. It was the erroneous 
tendency which belonged to those tendencies that commonly prevailed 
among the great mass of the Jews, and which had found its way also 
among those Christians in whose minds the gospel had not effected a 
complete transformation, but whose Jewish spirit had only connected 
itself with faith in Jesus as the Messiah.* (See above, p. 22, and my 
Church History, vol. i. p. 52.) 

But as to the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, whether cor- 
rectly or incorrectly understood and applied, we cannot suppose its in- 
fluence to be possible in churches of this class, and hence that James, 
with the object which he had in view, should argue against it, is utterly 
inconceivable.f As the superscription and contents of his epistle inform 
as, it was manifestly addressed only to churches that were composed 


attributed an unfounded value to a dead faith in the one God in opposition to idolatry, and 
made this a support of moral inactivity. This Jewish notion of faith need only be applied 
to the new object, Jesus the Messiah. But that a person expressing his opposition to a 
certain tendency, should thereby be induced so to express himself as if he meant another 
tendency which agrees only accidentally with this in the mode of expression—of that we 
do not here find the only example in history. 

* That Jewish mode of thinking which Justin Martyr describes in Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. 
fol. 370, ed. Colon.—de¢ dysie dwardre éavrode Kai GAAoe tivd¢ butv buotoe Kara TobTo (in 
this respect Jewish-minded Christians), of Aéyovow, Ste Kdv duapTwAo? Oat, Gedy O2 yevd- 
oKkovaty, ob pn Aoyiontat abroicg Kbptocg duaptiav, (as you, and others like to you in this 
respect, deceive yourselves when you say that though you may be sinners, yet knowing 
God, the Lord will not impute to you sin.) That mode of thinking which is found in the 
Clementine homilies, according to which, faith in one God (76 ri¢ movapyiac kaddv) has 
such great magical power, that the wuy7 povapyix7, even while living in vice, had this 
advantage over idolaters, that it could not perish, but through purifying punishments would 
at last attain to salvation. See Hom. iii.c.6. This was the idea of faith, which, from an 
entirely different source than from a misunderstanding of Paul, found entrance afterwards 
among Christians themselves, and to which a Marcion directly opposed the Pauline idea 
of faith. Against such perversions Paul warned the churches, both by word of mouth and 
in writing, when he so impressively charged it upon them that their renunciation of hea- 
thenism was nugatory, and could not contribute to their participation in the kingdom of 
God, if they did not renounce their former sinful life. See Gal. v.21. The “vain words,” 
Kevol Adyot, against which he warns the Ephesians, v. 6. 

+ Dr. Kern, in his essay on the Origin of the Epistle of James, in the Tubingen Zeit- 
schrift fiir Theologie, 1835, p. 25, on account of what is here asserted, charges me with a 
petitio principit; but I cannot perceive with any justice. This charge could only be 
brought against me if I had assumed, without evidence, that this epistle was addressod to 
an unmixed church; or if I had passed altogether unnoticed the possible case which Kern 
considers as the actual (though he himself has abandoned it lately in the Introduction to 
his Commentary on this Epistle), that it was forged by a Jewish Christian in James's 
name, in order to controyert the Pauline doctrinal views which prevailed among the Gen- 
tile churches, 
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entirely of Jewish Christians. But such persons were least of all dis. 
posed to attach themselves particularly to Paul, and least of all disposed 
and fitted to agree to the Pauline doctrine, which presented the most 
direct opposition to their customary mode of thinking. It was pre- 
cisely from persons of this stamp that the intemperate, fanatical outcry 
was raised against this form of Christian doctrine, as if by depending 
on grace, men were made secure in sin, or that they were justified in 
doing evil that good might come, Rom. iii. 8. In an entirely different 
quarter, from an Hellenic (gnostic) Antinomianism, which was also Anti- 
Judaism, arose at a later period an erroneous, practically destructive ap- 
propriation and application of the Pauline doctrine of justification, such 
as Paul himself thought it needful to guard against by anticipation ; 
Rom. vi. 1; Gal. v.13. And this later erroneous application of the idea 
of faith, which tended likewise to the injury of practical Christianity, 
proceeded from an entirely different exposition of this idea than that 
presented by the one-sided direction of the Jewish spirit. It manifested 
itself rather as an Oriental Hellenic, than as a Jewish, spirit; it was not 
the abstract idea of faith, but a one-sided contemplative, or idealising, 
tendency, which deviated from the conception of faith as an animating 
principle of the will and a practical determination of the life. 

We do not wish to deny that even in churches composed of Jewish 
Christians, and of Jewish-Christian views, there might be individuals 
who had been influenced by the Pauline doctrine; and we grant it as 
possible, that James, by what he had heard of the expressions of indi- 
viduals who had been thus influenced, had been induced to combat such 
a tendency in his epistle. And we should be disposed thus to account 
for the origin of the epistle, if it could be proved that it was directed 
against various theoretical and practical errors springing out of different 
roots. But this was not the case. It is evident from what has been 
said, that all the evil which is combated in this epistle must be referred 
to one root, that of the common Jewish spirit which had received into 
itself the belief in Jesus as the Messiah. Hence we shall be induced, if 
it be possible, to regard the individual error, not as something isolated, 
as we should be obliged to do if we deduced it from the Pauline element, 
but rather as connected with that common fundamental tendency. 

But further, we must here consider the position of James in relation 
to Paul. If we believed ourselves justified in admitting an open con- 
trariety between them, we might suppose that James, in consequence of 
his peculiar course of development, was incapable of entering into the 
peculiar Pauline form of doctrine, and had combated it through his own 
misconception of it, or as a misconception of others that stood opposed 
to him. But we have shown that we can by no means be led to presup- 
pose such a hostile relation between James and Paul, although there was 
a party named after the former apostle, who set themselves in opposition 
to Paul, as indeed there was a Pauline party, who formed themselves into 
an opposition not sanctioned by Paul himself. According to this suppo- 
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sition we cannot admit that James combated either the doctrine of Paul 
itself, or a misunderstood version and application of it, without, at the 
same time, distinguishing the correct view of it, and guarding himself 
against the appearance of contradicting the Apostle Paul, especially since 
this appearance might so easily arise among Jewish-Christian churches ; 
or else we should be obliged to suppose that James had controverted that 
dogmatic phraseology without being aware of its connexion with Paul’s 
system, which we cannot consider as in the least degree probable. - 

Thus far we have taken for granted that this epistle was the produc- 
tion of him who names himself in it as its author. But very recently 
this has been disputed both on external and internal grounds.* Several 
weighty authorities have favored the opinion that the epistle was forged 
in James’s name, in order to promote a certain class of religious 
opinions.t The design might have been to controvert the Pauline doc- 
trine of Justification, to set the authority of James against Paul, and 
this design might well suit the one-sided tendency of a Jewish Christian. 
But such a person would not only have expressed himself in a more de- 
cided manner than that James, of whose reputation he wished to avail 
himself; but he would have pointed out by name the individual, Paul, 
against whom he directed his attack, and would have expressed in 
stronger terms, his opposition to his doctrine. The subordinate place 
which in this case the controversy with the Pauline doctrine occupies in 
relation to the whole of the epistle, certainly does not agree with this 
hypothesis. 


* The external grounds against the genuineness of this epistle, though the Peschito is 
in favor of it, would have greater weight,if the doubts that arose in the first centuries as 
to acknowledging it, might not be so easily explained from its spreading among Jewish- 
Christian churches (a circumstance suited to excite in many minds a prejudice against 
it) an argument against Paul’s doctrine which it was believed to contain; to which must be 
added the indistinct designation of the author at the beginning of the epistle. 

+ We are willing to submit to the charge of narrow-mindedness in declaring ourselves 
against the assertion so unceremoniously made and so often repeated, that such a literary 
fiction could have been nothing offensive to the principles of the earlier Christian period. 
We have no reason for supposing that any one, after the manner of the rhetoricians, would 
have said by another what he could himself in some way have said, or that he would at- 
tribute to another what he wished specially to impress on the minds of his contemporaries. 
Such fictions must ever have been intended to deceive; they were designed to facilitate the 
admission of what was said by the appropriated authority of another. There was a so-called 
pious fraud, a manifest lie, which could find its justification in the design of spreading 
certain truths. There was doubtless a peculiar view to which such a principle answered; 
but that the principle generally prevailed appears to me an arbitrary assumption. We ought 
carefully to guard against supposing that to have generally prevailed which was only a 
peculiarity of individual tendencies of spirit. There was a one-sided, theoretic, speculative 
spirit from which lax principles respecting veracity proceeded, as we have remarked in 
Plato. It was closely connected with that aristocraticism of antiquity, first overturned by 
the power of the gospel, which treated the mass of the people as unsusceptible of pure 
truth in religion, ‘and hence justified the use of falsehood to serve as leading-strings for the 
multitude, woAdAot. As the reaction of earlier conceptions, we find this view in parties of 
kindred tendencies, such as the Alexandrian Jews, the Gnostics, the Platonising Alexan- 
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Others are disposed to find in this epistle a refined Ebionitism,* in 
which the Jewish element had lost much of its original coarseness, al- 
though the practical basis which distinguished its view from the Pauline, 
remained the same. The origination of the epistle at a later period is 
supposed to be indicated by the influences which the Pauline spirit had 
already exerted on the elements that were opposed to it. Thus the soft- 
ened Judaism, which could not altogether escape the influence of the 
Pauline ideas, must contain the certain mark of a later, more advanced 
Christian development. In our inquiries on this subject, all depends on 
how we view the relation of Christ to the “developing process of Chris- 
tianity. If persons regard Christ only as the individual who gave the 
impulse to a new development, which, through a Paul, and the spirit ex- 
hibited in the Gospel of John, was carried forward beyond his personal 
efforts, to them such a view may commend itself. And so James may 
appear as the rigid Ebionite, who could not possibly have written such 
an epistle, and so it may appear necessary to invent such an intermediate 
step for the Ebionitism, softened and spiritualized by the progressive in- 
fluence of the movement set a-going by Paul. To ws the relation of 
Christ to Christianity appears altogether different, since we must regard 
the revelation through Christ as the original and perfect one, from which 
the whole developing process of the apostolic doctrine is to be derived. 
We shall refer the elements akin to the Pauline doctrine in James, not to 
Paul, but to the same original source from which Paul derived them, that 
is, to Christ himself. The fulfilment of the law in the gospel, which is 
exhibited in the Sermon on the Mount, reappears in the conception of 
Christianity peculiar to James, and we cannot fail to notice several cor- 
respondences with the sayings of Christ. Although James and Paul are 
representatives of the two opposite extremes in the development of the 
Christian doctrine, yet in virtue of their common relation to the original 
source of revelation in Christ, a relationship to one another and a higher 
unity must result between them. If we know the real Christ, we shall 
not be disposed to believe that James, who had received unto himself the 
whole personal impression of the Saviour, could retain the common Jew- 
ish narrow-mindedness. As we find in his epistle that image of James 
which all the historical data would lead us to frame, so, on the other 
hand, no trace is to be found in it of its being composed in post-apostolic 
times,—nothing, especially, which points to a later form of Ebionitism. 
The manner, also, in which the nearness of Christ’s second advent is 


drian fathers. But from the first, a sounder practical Christian spirit combated this error, 
as we see in the instances of Justin Martyr, Ireneeus, and Tertullian. The anti-gnostic 
tendency was also zealous for strict veracity. Now a similar practical tendency distin- 
guishes this epistle, in which I can nowhere find an Kbionitish anti-Pauline point of view. 
This spirit of strict veracity is shown in what is said respecting swearing. The epistle, 
indeed, wears altogether a different character from the Clementines, which show a very 
decided party tendency and party bias. 
* The view developed by Baur and Schwegler. 
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spoken of, suits best the apostolic age. Had the epistle been forged in 
favor of any of the party interests of the day, we should have met with 
references to the manifold contrarieties of Christian development then 
existing, as, for instance, those of the Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians, the Paulinian and anti-Paulinian systems. But no one, except 
he belongs to the class who can find everything everywhere, can detect in 
this epistle any of all these and similar references to the contrarieties of that 
age, excepting only the possible allusion to the Pauline doctrine of faith. 
But even then, we could hardly expect that the anti-Pauline tendencies of 
the second century would shew themselves so feebly as they do, and in a_ 
way so unlike that of the Clementines in which they everywhere prevail. 

But is this allusion really so very evident? Let us recollect that the 
Pauline phraseology formed itself from Judaism, from the Jewish-Greek 
diction—that it by no means created purely new modes of expression,* 
but often only appropriated the ancient Jewish terms, employed them in 
new combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and animated them 
with a new spirit. Thus neither the term “justification ” in reference to 
God, nor the term “ faith,” was entirely new; but both these terms and 
the ideas indicated by them (and indeed, in reference to the first, the same 
idea the existence of which among the Jews Paul must have assumed in 
arguing with his Jewish opponents) had been long familiar to the Jews. 
The example likewise of Abraham as a hero in faith must have been 
obvious to every Jew, and the example of Rahab (which is adduced only 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews—an epistle neither composed by Paul nor 
containing the peculiarly Pauline doctrinal statement of justifying faith), 
since it proved the benefit of the monotheistic faith to a Gentile of im- 
pure life, must have especially commended itself to the Jews who were 
disposed to extol the importance of faith in Jehovah.t 

Let us now look in the Epistle itself for the marks of the time in 
which it was written, and of the churches to which it was addressed. 
It is remarkable that, according to its superscription, it is addressed only 
to the Jews of the twelve tribes who lived in the dispersion, and yet it 
is manifestly addressed to Christians. Still this may be very well ex- 
plained if we consider the view of James, such as it is shown to be by 
the whole of the epistle. He considers the acknowledgment of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus as essentially belonging to genuine Judaism, believers 
in Jesus as the only genuine Jews, Christianity as perfected Judaism, by 


* On the manner in which Paul employed phrases which were already in uso among 
Jewish theologians, compare Dr. Roeth’s work, De Epistola ad Hebreos, p. 121, &c., though 
I cannot agree with the author in what he attempts to prove; for in the use which Paul 
makes of an existing form of dogmatic expression, he forms the most decided contrast to 
the Jewish meaning, But it appears from this, how James, proceeding from the Jewish 
point of view, without any reference to the Pauline doctrine, would be led to the choice 
of such expressions. 

+ Thus it appears to me that what Dr. De Wette says in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1830, p. 349, in order to point out an intentional opposition of James to Paul, is nullified, 
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which the Law had attained its completion. And it is not impossible 
that, although he addressed himself especially to Christians, he also had 
in his thoughts the Jewish readers into whose hands the epistle might 
fall, as Christians lived among the Jews without any marked separation. 
From the mention of their descent from the twelve tribes, we may infer 
that these churches consisted purely of Jewish Christians, or that James, 
who considered himself peculiarly the apostle of the Jews, addressed 
only the Jewish part of the church. Yet as no notice is taken of the 
relation of Jewish to Gentile Christians, it is by far the most probable 
opinion that these churches consisted entirely of the former. Partly from 
the peculiar views of James, and partly from the peculiar situation of 
these churches which had retained all the Jewish forms, we may account 
for the use of the ancient Jewish name “synagogue,” ovvaywy?, instead 
of the peculiar Christian term “ church,” é««Anaia, as the designation of 
the meeting of the community of believers.* Such churches might exist 
during the later apostolic age in the inland parts of Asia, perhaps in Syria. 
But if the epistle was addressed to churches in these parts, it appears 
strange that James, to whom the Aramaic must have been much more 
familiar than the Greek, (although it was not impossible that he had so far 
learnt the Greek as to be able to write an epistle in it,+) should have made 
use of the latter language. We must therefore conclude, that this point 
was determined by a regard to the wants of his readers, and that part of 
them at least belonged to the Hellenists. This being assumed, we must 
fix the date of the epistle at a time preceding the separate formation of 
Gentile Christian churches, before the relation of Gentiles and Jews to 
one another in the Christian church had been brought under discussion, 
the period of the first spread of Christianity in Syria, Cilicia, and the 
adjacent regions.§ 

These churches consisted for the most part of the poor,|| (though 


* Our knowledge of the spread of Christianity at this period, is indeed far too defective 
to dogmatise with Kern on this point. 

+ It is possible also that some one served him as interpreter. 

t¢ The view which Dr. Schneckenburger has acutely developed, and defended in his 
valuable Bettrdge zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, Stuttgart, 1832, and in his Annotatio 
ad Epistolam Jacobi. He has expressed his agreement, respecting the object of the polem- 
ical portion of this epistle, with the views I have developed in this work, and in my earlier 
occasional writings. See his Essays on this subject in Steudel’s Titbinger Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie, 1829 and 1830, part ii. 

§ An allusion to the use of the name “Christians ” has been erroneously supposed in 
James ii. 7, and hence an attempt to fix the date of the epistle. By “worthy name,” 
Kadov dvoua, we may most probably understand the name of Jesus, and this is the simplest 
explanation, since the words will be most naturally applied to the invocation of the name 
of Jesus as the Messiah, to whom believers were consecrated at baptism, the baptism 
“into the name of Jesus,” el¢ 7d dvoua Tod Iycot. See Schneckenburger's Commentary 
on the passage, 

| According to the views which Kern formerly presented, the author of this epistle, in 
an Hbionitish manner, marked the genuine Christians, that is, in his opinion the Jewish 
Christians, as the poor, and the Gentile Christians as the rich, whom he would not ac- 
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some individuals among them were rich,)* and they were in various ways 
oppressed by the wealthy and prominent Jews.t Certainly these 
churches were so constituted, that, in many cases, their Christianity 
consisted only in the acknowledgment of Jesus as the Messiah, and of 
single moral precepts of his, which they considered as the perfecting of 
the law. Since they were far from recognising and appropriating the 
real essence of Christianity, they resembled the great mass of the Jew- 
ish nation, in the predominance of a carnal mind, and the prevalence of 
worldly lusts, contention, and zealotism. Accordingly, we must either 
assume that Christianity among them was still novel, and had not yet 
penetrated the life, as from the beginning (see above, p. 22), there were 
many among the Jews, who, carried away by the impression which the 
extraordinary operations of the apostles had made upon them, and at- 
tracted by the hope that Jesus would soon return, and establish his king- 
dom on earth, the happiness of which they depicted agreeably to their 
own inclinations, in such a state of mind and with such expectations, 
made a profession of Christianity, without having experienced any essen- 
tial change of character—or we must suppose, that these churches had 
sunk into a state of degeneracy from higher attainments in the Christian 
life. In the constitution of these churches there was this peculiarity, 
that as the direction of the office of teaching had not been committed to 
the presbyters, but only the outward management of church affairs, 
many members of the community came forward as teachers, while, as 
yet, there was no special office of teacher; (see above, pp. 34, 145.) 
Hence James deemed it needful to admonish them, that too many ought 
not to obtrude themselves as teachers; that none ought too inconsider- 
ately to take up speaking in their public meetings, but that each should 


knowledge to be genuine Christians. But the condition of the Christian churches among 
the Gentiles generally in the first age, certainly will not allow us to suppose, that it would 
occur to any one to impose this name upon them, and in every point of view this supposi- 
tion appears to be entirely groundless. 

* James i. 10. 

+ The passage in James ii. 7, is referred most naturally to the blaspheming of Jesus by 
the enemies of Christianity, although the immediately preceding context relates not to 
religious persecutions, but to oppressions and extortions of a different kind. Compare v, 4. 
Té is by no means evident, that by the “rich” in this epistle we are always to understand 
the same members of the Christian commuuity. The author may refer partly to the rich 
among the Jews, who were averse to Christianity, partly to the rich among the Chris- 
tians, who formed a very small minority. From the contrast in i. 9, 10, it by no means 
follows that by the rich in the latter verse only Christians are intended. By those of low 
degree who were to rejoice in being exalted, he could indeed mean only Christians; but 
among the rich, he might include those wealthy Jews, who by their entire devotedness to 
earthly objects were prevented from becoming Christians. These persons should learn the 
nothingness of earthly possessions, which they had hitherto made their highest good, 
should humble themselves, and in this self-humiliation find their true glory; for with the 
nothingness of earthly things they would learn the truly highest good,—the true dignity ° 
or elevation imparted by the Messiah. The directions thus given were equivalent to a 
summons to become Christians, 
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recollect. the responsibility he incurred by such a procedure; James 
bub Oty Wed 5.2: 
As to the doctrine of James and the mode of its exhibition in this 
_epistle, we find nothing whatever which stands in contradiction to the 
more fully developed doctrine of the New Testament, as we shall show 
when we come to treat of doctrine ; and the Christian ideas actually pre- 
sented in this epistle point to the organic connection of the whole Chris- 
tian system. But the contents of these Christian ideas are not evolved 
and applied to particulars; what is purely Christian is more insulated ; 
reference to Christ is not so predominant and all-penetrating as in the 
other epistles. Reference to the Old Testament, though conjoined with 
Christian views, predominates. For the explanation of this phenomenon, 
to allege the peculiar views of the persons addressed is not sufticient, for 
a Paul, a John, or a Peter would certainly have written to them in a very 
different strain; we must rather seek the explanation in the peculiar 
character of the writer himself. We might hence infer (with Schnecken- 
burger) that James wrote this epistle at a time when Christianity had 
not thoroughly penetrated his spiritual life, during the earliest period of 
his Christian development; but it may be questioned whether we are 
justified in drawing such a conclusion, for no proof can be given that he 
enlarged his doctrinal views at a later period. It is possible that he re- 
mained confined in this imperfect form of doctrinal development, although 
his heart was penetrated by love to God and to Jesus the Messiah. He 
still maintained the character which belonged to him from his individual 
position as a teacher of the Jews, as the guide of his countrymen in 
passing over from the Old tothe New Testament. True it is, that much 
would be wanting to the church for the completeness of Christian know- 
ledge, if the statement of Christian doctrine by James did not find its 
complement in the representations of the other apostles; but in con- 
nexion with their teachings it forms an important contribution to the 
entire conception and development of Christian truth, and furnishes all 
that can be expected from one occupying such a position.* 


* As the ultra-Paulinism of the second century stood quite aloof from James, so in the 
hostility shown to the Epistle of James we recognise the one-sidedness of the Lutheran 
element. Although the Epistle of James occupies a subordinate place in the development 
of Christian truth, compared with the Pauline epistles, yet it is important for checking 
many a one-sided exaggeration to which the Pauline element, if made unduly prominent, 
might be carried. Thus its position in the Canon has a peculiar propriety. Its importance 
in a practical view is beautifully exhibited by the excellent THomas ARNOLD in the 
volume of his Sermons entitled Christian Life, its Hopes, its Fears, and tts Close, Sermon 
IV., on Christian Conviction, p. 51:—" But for those who complain that no preaching but 
that of the very gospel itselfis becoming a Christian minister, or useful to Christian people, 
I would refer them for an answer not only to some of the books of the Old Testament, 
which, on their notion, we might almost strike out of our Bibles, but to a complete portion 
of the New Testament itself—to the Npistle of St. James, the Lord’s brother. That epistle 
undoubtedly supposes that they who were to read it had- received other teaching before- 
hand; that the gospel in the strict sense had been already preached to them. But in 
itself it does not in that high sense preach the gospel; it dwells rather from beginning to 
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It was exactly this form of doctrine that secured for James a long and 
undisturbed ministration among the Jews, and many were led by his 
influence to faith in Christ ; but this excited so much the more the hatred 
of the basest among the party-leaders of the Jewish people, who sought 
for an opportunity to sacrifice him to their rage. One of the most im- 
petuous among them, the high priest Ananus, who was disposed to all 
the violent acts of party hatred, availed himself for this purpose of the 
interval between the departure of the Roman procurator Felix, and the 
arrival of his successor Albinus, about the year 62. He caused James, 
with some other Christians, to be condemned to death by the Sanhedrim, 
as a violator of the law, and he was stoned.* But the better disposed 


end on such points of Christian duty as are required to perfect the man of God unto all 
good works, points which may be called properly moral. Now that some Christian 
preaching, in particular circumstances, should follow the model of St. James's Epistle, 
appears to me no just matter of blame. But as St. James’s Epistle-is in the New Testa- 
ment only one out of many, and as ho himself must often and earnestly have preached the 
gospel in the more strict sense, although he did not do it in this one epistle, so should 
we, both preachers and hearers, greatly deceive and hurt ourselves if we forget that the 
proper preaching of the gospel and the believing it is our one great business, without 
which, and except as founded upon it and taking the knowledge and belief of it for 
granted, all other preaching is to Christians worse than unprofitable, not edifying their 
souls, but rather subverting them.” (See also Dr. Arnold’s Sermons on the Interpretation 
of Scripture, Serm. xxxiii. and xxxivy.—Tr.) 

* We here follow the account of Josephus, Antig. xx. 9, which certainly is more 
credible than the legendary narrative of Hegesippus in Eusebius ii. 23. How can it be 
supposed that the heads of the Pharisaic party would have been foolish enough to demand 
of James, and to believe him capable of bearing, a public testimony against Christianity ? 
Nor can I be induced by what Credner has said in his Hinleitung, &c., p. 581, in which 
Rothe and Kern (see his Commentary on the Epistle of James, published in 1838, p. 341) 
agree with him, to give up the opinion I have here expressed. It would place the ques- 
tion on a different footing, if the interpolation of the passage in Josephus could be really 
proved. In that case, we must admit, that although the history of the martyrdom of 
James was garnished after an Ebionitish legend, yet the historical truth is to be dis- 
cerned lying at its basis. But this interpolation does not appear to me proved. The 
words of Josephus, xx. c. 9, § 1, in which we include in brackets what is considered sus- 
picious by Credner and others, are as follows: (he is here speaking of the high priest 
Ananus): Kaéiler ovvédpiov xeitav Kat mapayaydv el¢ abtd [Tov ddeAddv "Inaod rod Aeyo- 
pévov Xptorod, laxwBoc dvoua abtG, kai] tiwag [érépove] O¢ mapavounodvtwy Katnyopiay 
Tomadcuevoc mapédwke AevoOnaopévove’ door 0? Eddxovvy émtetéotaroe TOY KaTa THY TOALY 
elvat, Kal Ta Tepi Tove vomovg dxpLBeic, Bapéwo jveyKay emt ToOTw. (He caused a session 
of the council of the judges and bringing into it (the brother of Jesus, the so-called 
Christ,—his name was James—and) certain (others) whom he charged with violation .of 
the law, he delivered them up to be stoned; but all the men of probity in the city, and 
those most scrupulous in things pertaining to the law, were sorely displeased at this.) 
Credner considers the clauses I have marked, as the interpolation of a Christian, because 
Josephus as a. Jew would not have so emphatically prefixed the epithet “‘ brother,” ddeA- 
gov, &c., but rather have placed first the proper name, and because he must rather have 
called James “the just,” roy déxatov, particularly as he has left his readers in almost total 
darkness as to the meaning of his whole designation of him. But since James might be best 
known by precisely that designation, which gave him the greatest importance whether in a 
good or a bad sense, according to the views of those who employed it, since Jesus who. wag 
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among the Jews were greatly dissatisfied with this proceeding, and 
Ananus, on account of it, was accused to the new governor, for which 
there was sufficient reason, as he had manifestly exceeded the limits of 
the power guaranteed to the Jewish Sanhedrim by the Roman law. See 
above, p. 56. 
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From James we now proceed to the apostle Peter, who, as appears 
from the course of historical development already traced, forms a con- 
necting link between Paul and James, the two who with oneness of 
Spirit formed the most direct contrast to each other in their spheres of 
action and tendencies. We must here glance at the earlier elements 
entering into the formation of the character of Peter. 

Simon was the son of Jonas, a fisherman in the town of Bethsaida, on 
the western shore of the Sea of Gennesareth in Galilee. The interest 
universally excited in this region respecting the appearance of the Mes- 
siah, which seized with peculiar force the ardent minds of the young, led 
him, among others, to that divinely enlightened man John the Baptist, 
who was called to prepare the way for that event. His brother Andrew, 
who had first recognised the Messiah in Jesus, imparted to him the glo- 
rious discovery. When the Lord saw him, he perceived, with his divine- 
human glance, what was in him, and he gave him the surname of the 
‘Rock-man, Cephas, Peter. This surname, like others which Christ gave 


considered to be the Christ might be presumed to be known under that title, both among 
Gentile and Jewish readers, we have reason for thinking that the person of the brother of 
Jesus first presented itself to Josephus, and he mentioned this before adding the designa- 
tion of the proper name. When those persons are mentioned who had been accused as 
violaters of the law, and whose condemnation had been blumed by the most devout of 
the Jewish nation, this would certainly lead us to think of the Christians who strictly 
observed the Mosaic law, and above all, we should refer this to James. When Christians 
were persecuted as Christians, or as opponents of the prevalent corruptions, the persecu- 
tion would especially affect James, who had the greatest influence among the Jews, and 
was the firmest pillar of the Christian community. It is therefore in itself probable, that 
the persecution excited by the high priest would fall particularly on James. And if a 
Christian had interpolated this passage, he would hardly have satisfied himself with only 
foisting in these words, as a comparison with the interpolation of the other passage relating 
to Jesus himself, will convince us still more. In reference to the incredibility of such tra- 
ditions as those of Hegesippus respecting the martyrdom of James, a comparison with the 
tales reported by Papias about the death of Judas Iscariot will serve for a proof. Per- 
haps the image of the martyrdom of Stephen suggested to the Ebionites their method of 
forming the account of the martyrdom of James. 
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his disciples, may be taken in a twofold point of view. The principa 
point of view which, without doubt, the Redeemer had in the imposition 
of the name, related to what Simon would become in and for the service 
of the gospel. Butas the influences of transforming grace, always attach- 
ing themselves to the constitutional character of an individual, purify and 
ennoble it, so in this instance, what Peter was to become by the power 
of the divine life, was in a measure determined by his natural peculiari- 
ties. Prompt and firm in his grasp, his specially distinguishing charac- 
teristic was the capacity for ardent vigorous action, by which he effected 
so much in the service of the gospel. But the fire of his powerful nature 
needed first to be transformed by the flame of divine love, and to be re- 
fined from the impurity of selfishness, to make him the Rock-man in the 
publication of the gospel. By the natural constitution of his mind, he was 
indeed disposed to surrender himself at the moment entirely to the im- 
pression which seized him, without being turned aside by those considera- 
tions which would hold back more timorous spirits, and to express with 
energy what would move many minds; but he was easily misled by a 
rash self-confidence to say more, and to venture more, than he could ac- 
complish ; and though he quickly and ardently seized on an object, he 
allowed himself too easily to relinquish it, by yielding to the force of 
another sudden and powerful impression. 

It was desirable that the first impression made on Peter’s mind should 
continue to act upon him in quiet,—on which account Christ at first left 
him to himself; and when, by repeated operations, everything in his dis- 
position was sufficiently prepared, he received him into the number of 
his disciples, who should everywhere accompany him. But that which 
gave the last decisive impression, was something exactly adapted* to 
Peter’s former mode of life, and to his peculiar character. After Christ 
had finished one of his discourses in Peter’s vessel, he desired him to let 
down his net for a draught. Although he had toiled in vain during the 
whole of the preceding night, yet he was quite ready to obey the com- 
mand of the Redeemer, a proof of the confidence he already placed in 
him; and since, after the various preceding impressions which he received 
of the Divine in Christ, he was so astonished by the successful result,— 
the sense of the dignity and holiness of the personage who stood before 
him, as well as of his own unworthiness, so overpowered him, that he 
deemed himself not fit to be so near the Holy One,—Christ took advan- 
tage of the state of mind thus produced to draw him altogether to him- 
self, and made this instance of success in his worldly occupation, by 
which Peter had been so wonder-struck, a symbol of the spiritual success 
which would attend his future labors in his service. 

We find many indications of Peter’s constitutional disposition in the 
relation subsisting between Christ and himself, and between himself and 
the other disciples. An illustration of this disposition occurred at that 


* See Life of Christ, p. 269. 
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crisis, when after the miraculous feeding of the five thousand, the impres- 
sion made by Christ on the minds of the multitude had reached its height, 
Christ opposed instead of fulfilling the sensuous expectations that had 
been excited, and the impression in his favor was reversed. When, 
therefore, many of those persons who had long been connected with 
Christ, forsook him, Christ said to the twelve disciples who still faith- 
fully followed him, ‘ Will ye also go away?” Peter testified of what 
they all felt of the divine impression which the words of Christ had made 
on his inmost soul, and how deeply he felt—more than he could yet 
distinctly apprehend,—that a divine life proceeded from his words, and 
that those who received his sayings were made partakers of a divine and 
blessed life enduring for ever. “To whom shall we go? Thow hast the 
words of eternal life. We believe, we know, that thou art consecrated 
of God to the Messiahship.”* The conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, 
which Peter here expresses, was without doubt of a different kind from 
that which was produced by merely beholding the miracles he wrought. 
It was a conviction deeply seated in his religious and moral nature, 
which originated in his inward experience of the Divine in his intercourse 
with the Redeemer. Thus Christ declared, when Peter said to him, 
“Thou art the Messiah, the Son of the living God,” Matt. xvi. 16, that 
this conviction was produced on his heart by the Spirit of God,—that he 
spoke not according to human opinion, but from the confidence produced 
by divine excitement,—that not flesh and blood, but his Father in heaven 
had revealed this to him. And since the conviction, thus grounded in 
the depths of his disposition, that Jesus was the Messiah, was the foun- 
dation on which the kingdom of God rested, in allusion to this fact 
Christ called him the Rock-man, the Rock on which he would build his 
church, which was to exist for ever. There is, indeed, a reference to 
Peter: personally, and to his peculiar charism, but a special reference to 
*that which had just happened when Peter, by testifying to the faith 
which was within them all, and which constituted the foundation of the 
kingdom of God, had proved himself to be qualified to be the represen- 
tative of the church resting on the rock-foundation of faith in Jesus as 
the Saviour. What others silently shut up within them, it belonged to 
the peculiarity of Peter to proclaim aloud, and to proclaim on occasions 
that brought reproach, as well as on occasions that brought praise. Thus 
happened it that when Christ announced to his disciples his approaching 
sufferings, Peter felt impelled instantaneously as it arose in his heart, to 
express the sentiment which all felt, but hesitated to express, “That be 
far from thee, Lord!” But here the feeling of love to Him who was 
most fitted to kindle the fire of love in the heart, expressed itself in a 
natural human form so strongly, that Peter, with this state of disposition 
towards the cause of God, which requires the sacrifice of self, and of 
whatever is dearest to the heart, could not be an instrument in its ser- 
vice; and hence the Lord addressed him with words of severe rebuke, 
and assured him that, with such a disposition, valuing the person of man 
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higher than the cause of God, he could not remain in his fellowship ; 
that by this disposition he became a tempter; Matt. xvi. We recognise 
the same tendency to be carried away by the sudden impulse of feeling, 
and to surrender himself to the vivid impression of the moment, when 
the Lord assured his disciples that, on the night of his Passion, all would 
forsake him; the too confident Peter at once exclaimed, “ Though all 
mien should forsake thee, yet will not I; I will lay down my life for thy 
sake.” This over-hasty self-confidence soon turned, as the Lord foretold, 
to his disgrace, and gave occasion for bitter repentance. Yet this false 
step, no doubt, served to advance him in that self-knowledge which is 
the indispensable condition of true faith in the Redeemer and true 
knowledge of him, and thus to the whole development of the Christian 
life. And the Lord forgave him his sin; he. reminded him of it in a 
manner the most tender, and yet piercing the very depths of his soul, by 
the question thrice repeated, “‘ Lovest thou me ?”* and required from 
him, as the proof of his love, the faithful discharge of his apostolic’ call- 
ing, the care of his sheep.t 

But it is this peculiar character of Peter, as transformed by the di- 
vine life, with which we see him afterwards operating as an organ of the 
Holy Spirit in the service of the kingdom of God. We have already 
pointed out, in a former chapter, what an important position he occupied 
in this respect at the commencement of the Christian dispensation, until 
the appearance of the apostle Paul, and subsequently as an intermediate 
point between Paul’s sphere of action among the Gentiles and that of the 
older apostles among the Jews. Though his nature, not yet thoroughly 
penetrated by the Divine, might still at times disturb and mar his exer- 
tions by its peculiar failings, yet the power of the divine principle of life 
within him, his love and fidelity to the Lord, were too great to be re- 
pressed by those corrupt tendencies, when the essential interests éf the . 
kingdom of God were at stake. The effect of sudden impressions is 
shown in his conduct at Antioch (ante, p. 204), but the subsequent his- 


* We proceed here on the conviction, that the 21st chapter of John’s gospel, although 
not composed by him, contains a credible tradition. 

+ It is indeed possible that these words referred personally to Peter, in the sense that 
he specially was at the first to take the lead in the guidance of the church, as he it certainly 
was who first spoke in the name of all, and who guided the deliberations on their common 
affairs;—and even if the words are so interpreted, a peculiar apostolic primacy is by no 
means committed to Peter, but the position entrusted to him was only in relation to exist- 
ing circumstances, which he was peculiarly fitted to occupy by the gift of government, 
Xaploua xvBepvycewc, which harmonised with his natural talents. But these words may 
very probably be considered as a general description of the vocation of preaching the gos- 
pel—which, from a comparison with the parable in the 10th chapter of John, is very prob- 
able—and in this case, they contain nothing personal in relation to Peter as distinguished 
from the other apostles. Peter always appears as peculiarly fitted by his natural character 
to be the representative of the fellowship of the disciples, and hence he expressed what all 
deeply felt, and Christ particularly addressed to him those sayings which in their full ex> 
tent related generally to all genuine disciples. 
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tory proves that, although Peter might be hurried by the power of a 
sudden impression to act in a way which involved a practical denial of 
principles which he had formerly avowed, yet he could not be seduced 
to be permanently unfaithful to these principles in his capacity of Chris- 
tian teacher, and so to lay the foundation of a lasting opposition to Paul. 
On the contrary, he must have willingly allowed himself to be set right 
by Paul, since he thenceforward continued firmly united to him in the 
bond of apostolic fellowship.* An impartial examination of history 
shows that such fellowship always existed. The two apostles never 
ceased to acknowledge one another as genuine ministers of the gospel, 
though against the tendency which attributed an excessive authority to 
Peter, and would make everything bend to that—a foreshadowing of 
what in later centuries actually took place under the name of Peter— 
Paul must always have protested. 

From Peter’s ardent zeal, and from what we know of his successful 
efforts for spreading the kingdom of God till the conversion of Corne- 
lius, we may infer that, during that period of his life respecting which 
we have no information, he extended still further the circle of his opera- 
tions for the propagation of the gospel. As he is not mentioned in the 
Acts later than the account of the deliberations at Jerusalem+ recorded 
in the 15th chapter, it seems probable that the scene of his subsequent 
labors lay at a distance from that city. According to an ancient tradi- 
tion,{ Peter published the gospel to the Jews scattered throughout Pon- 
tus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Lesser-Asia, and Bithynia, But this account has 


* We can by no means agree in the opinion expressed by Elwart, in his acute Essay 
on Inspiration, in that valuable periodical the Studien der evangelischen Geistlichkeit Wir- 
tembergs, vol. iii. No. 2, p. 72, that the old distinction for securing the idea of inspiration 
between vitiwm conversationts and error doctrine is wholly untenable, and, therefore, the 

‘possibility of a mixture of error in the teaching of the apostles must be allowed. It can 
certainly be easily shown that the error conversationis does not here necessarily imply the 
error doctrine. When Peter, in consequence of a sudden over-hastiness or weakness, 
suffered himself to be misled through regard to his Jewish fellow-believers, and to act in 
a manner which corresponded rather to the prejudices of others, than to his own better 
views, such a sudden practical error by no means justifies us in the conclusion, that his 
own knowledge of Christian truth had been eclipsed, and that his sounder views had en- 
tirely vanished. The most we could infer would be, that at this instant, when overpow- 
ered by impressions from without, he had no clear perception of the principles on which 
he was acting. Had he indeed not repented of this sudden false step arising from the fear 
of man,—had he hardened himself in this moral delinquency, a permanent obscuration of 
Christian consciousness itself must have been the consequence, and, as the history of many 
similar instances of backsliding exemplifies, a practical denial of the truth would have been 
followed by a theoretical one; but this could never come to pass in that individual in 
whom the spirit of Christ had attained such a preponderance over the selfish principle. 
And thus we are not at liberty to suppose, that Peter allowed the act into which he had 
been hurried by the power of a sudden temptation to establish itself in his teaching, to suck 
extent as to prevent or obscure his perception of Christian truth. 

+ What Paul says in 1 Cor. ix. 5, suggests the journeys of the apostle. 

¢ See Origen, t. iii. a Genes. Eusebius, iii. 1, 
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most probably arisen from a false conclusion from the superscription of 
his First Epistle.* This epistle of Peter leads us rather to suppose, that 
the scene of his labors was in the Parthian empire, for as he sends salu- 
tations from his wife in Babylon, this naturally supports the conclusion, 
that he himself was in that neighborhood. And in itself, it is by no 
means improbable that Peter, whose ministrations related particularly to 
.the descendants of the Jews, betook himself to a region where so many 
Jews were scattered ; and what we know of the early spread of Chris- 
tianity in those parts, serves to confirm the opinion. Yet the fact that 
Peter exercised his ministry at a later period in the countries composing 
the Parthian empire, by no means renders it impossible that he labored 
at an earlier period in Lesser Asia. Still it contradicts this supposition 
that, in the Pauline epistles, in which a fair opportunity was given to 
touch upon such a relation, we find no trace of Peter’s residing in the 
circle of Paul’s labors; this, however, we do not adduce as perfectly de- 
cisive evidence. But we must attach greater weight to the fact, that, in 
this epistle of Peter, there is no reference to his own earlier presence 
among the churches to whom it is addressed, though the object of this 
epistle must have especially required him to remind them of what they 
had heard from his own lips. 

It appears then, that, after Peter had found his field of exertion 
among the Jews of the Parthian empire, he wrote to the churches 
founded by Paul and his disciples in Asia the epistle,{ which is the only 


* Origen’s expression is very doubtful: ‘‘he seems to have preached,” xexnpvyévac 
foukev. 
~ + By a most unnatural interpretation, this has been supposed to mean an inconsidera- 
ble town in Egypt, a “fortified post,” (¢potp.ov gpvurdyv),at that time, see Strabo, xvii. 1, 
although this small town existed as late as the fifth century; see Hist. Lausiac.c. 25. And 
there is nothing against our supposing that an inhabited portion of the immense Babylon 
was still left. Also, on the supposition that the First Epistle of Peter was forged in his 
name, it appears to me by no means natural for the writer to mention Rome under that 
designation. It cannot be proved that at the end of the first,or the beginning of the sec- 
ond,century Rome was commonly designated by the name of Babylon, and it might be 
expected that whoever forged such an epistle, would by some intimation let it be known 
that this name was to be taken symbolically, since it was of importance to him that all his 
readers should understand that the epistle was written from Rome. At all events, it is 
far more natural to understand by the words “ elected together with,” 7 ovvexAext, Peter's 
wife rather than the church, This, we feel assured, is the only sound interpretation of the 
word. The autiquity of the other explanation can prove nothing, since no tradition says 
anything of Peter’s residence in these parts, but on the contrary, much attention was given 
to the tradition of Peter’s journey to Rome, and, as there was an inclination to sym- 
bolical meanings, a point of connexion was found in the Apocalypse, so that this interpre- 
tation would easily gain acceptance. But indeed, whoever forged an epistle under the 
name of Peter would have supported himself by a more familiar tradition, and not have 
transported Peter to Babylon. If Peter sent salutations from his wife in Babylon, it per- 
fectly agrees with what we are told in 1 Cor. ix. 5, that she accompanied Peter on his mis- 
sionary journeys. 
¢ Although Schwegler has expressed himself, in the second volume of his work on the 
post-apostolic age, with so much confidence on the spuriousness of this epistle, yet we 
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memorial preserved to us of his later labors. All the marks of its date 
unite in placing it in the last part of the apostolic age, in the period sub- 
sequent to Paul’s first confinement. We find Silvanus, one of Paul’s 
‘early fellow laborers, among Peter’s attendants, which agrees very well 


attach little or no weight to most of his reasons. He adduces gs one mark of spurious- 
ness, that the writer says and reports nothing about himself in a more definite manner. 
But if there had been more distinct allusions to Peter’s character and history, they would * 
doubtless have been regarded as a sign that some other person wished to pass himself off 
for Peter. And certainly, whoever had any motive for assuming the part of Peter, would 
have been induced to avail himself for this object of whatever he knew of the person and 
character of this apostle, and several things of this kind. must have been known to any 
Christian who could forge such an epistle. But in this epistle we really find many marks 
by which Peter might make himself known in an unobtrusive manner, but quite different 
from those which another person would have chosen ‘who wished to act Peter’s part. 
Among such marks we reckon that Peter (v. 1,) describes himself as a witness of the suf- 
ferings of Christ. From the position occupied by Peter, this would appear very natural. 
But any forger of such an epistle, wishing to compile one after the pattern of the other 
apostolic epistles, would have chosen the resurrection of Christ, his miracles, or the trans- 
figuration, as in the Second Epistle, rather than his passion. The author writes also as an 
eye-witness, before whom the image of a suffering Christ presented itself as a living presence, 
as a pattern for Christians. Schleiermacher, in his Introduction, p. 408, has very properly 
directed attention to ch. i. 8, in which the author does not make himself known, design- 
edly, as one who had seen and personally known Christ, but, from an immediate conscious- 
ness that he stood in such a relation to Christ, writes to those who had stood in no such 
relation. The reference to Christ’s descent into Hades, Schleiermacher regards as a mark 
of genuineness; for he thinks that whoever forged such an epistle, would not have placed 
himself on such slippery ground; “ for evidently here is something which had not passed 
over into the common public teaching of Christians, and yet strikes us as something foreign 
to the New Testament representations.” To this reason I cannot attach importance. A 
person might indeed have a motive, by writing under the name of an apostle, to give cir- 
culation to an opinion different from the current representations; and that opinion was not 
80 foreign to the Christian thinking of the first ages as to Schleiermacher’s. But when 
Schwegler reckons the introduction of this doctrine as one of the marks of a Pauline ele- 
ment in the epistle, foreign to Peter, as a deduction drawn and doctrinally formed in the 
Pauline circles from-the Pauline principle of the universality of the Christian salvation, I 
can by no means agree with him. For this was not the universal application of this doc- 
trine. Marcion had given to this doctrine, existing long before in other circles, a modifi- 
cation corresponding to his peculiar system. (See my Church History, vol. i. p. 460.) 

And it may be questioned, whether without such an authority as that of Peter, this 
statement, which certainly agrees well with the Christian system, would have soon found 
such general acceptance. But the complete formation of such a representation, is well 
suited to the position of an apostle who had himself been an eye-witness of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. It was exactly to a person who had witnessed those great events, 
that such a question was most likely to oceur, to which the answer is given in this state- 
ment. It is possible that the apostle, when in company with Christ after his resurrection, 
had made an inquiry on this subject, although we would not maintain that the doctrine 
was derived from sucha source. And what Peter experienced in his early ministry among 
the Gentiles, and what he said on that occasion in the family of Cornelius, might form a 
point of connexion for his reflecting on such an agency on the part of Christ as is indicated 
in that passage. But it is to be remarked, that this topic is touched very cursorily, and 
by no means presented with that prominence and earnestness which might be expected 
from one who sought to gain acceptance for it by employing the authority of an apostolic 
name, 
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with our never meeting with Silvanus as Paul’s companion, after his last 
journey to Jerusalem. The Christian churches to whom the epistle is 
directed, appear to us exposed to such persecutions as first arose about 
this period. The Christians were now persecuted as Christians, and 
according to those popular rumors of which Nero took advantage, were 
looked upon and treated as “ evil-doers,” (kaxorotol, malefici). By the 
seriousness and strictness of their daily conduct, and their withdrawal 
from the public shows and other licentious amusements, they rendered 
themselves obnoxious, as in later times, to the hatred of the heathen pop- 
ulace; 1 Peter iv. 4, 5;* and if we reflect on the circumstances in which 
these churches were placed during Paul’s first confinement, the design of 
the epistle will at once be apparent. As these churches had to contend 
with persecutions from without, so they were internally disturbed by 
those heretical tendencies of which we have spoken in a former chapter. 
Since the propagators of these errors accused Paul of falsifying the orig- 
inal Christian doctrine, and had appealed to the authority of the elder 
apostles in behalf of the continued obligation of the Mosaic law, Peter 
availed himself of thé opportunity for addressing these churches, in order 
to establish them in the conviction, that the doctrine announced to them 
by Paul and his disciples and companions, of whom Silvanus was one, 
was genuinely Christian, and to exhort them to a faithful and steadfast 


* Schwegler has controverted this view, and maintains that this epistle could only have 
been written under the Emperor Trajan; a position of the Christians is here implied which 
they were first placed in by that emperor's well-known rescript. But I cannot help pro- 
nouncing,alike the assumptions on which this writer proceeds, and the inferences he draws 
from them, to be wholly unfounded. The Neronian persecution proves, indeed, that the 
Christians were already the objects of popular hatred, and were accounted by the multi- 
tude as malefict. It could not fail but that popular hatred would show itself in their con- 
duct towards the Christians. Although Christianity was not yet designated a religio illicita 
by an express enactment, yet it would follow of itself from the constitution of the Roman 
polity that the propagation of a religion which would involve the downfall of the religion 
of the State, would be illegal and worthy of punishment. As soon as it came to light 
that the “Christians,” Xp:orcavol, were a genus tertium, Christianity must appear, even 
prior to any special legislation respecting it, as a religio ilicita. Though Nero’s persecu- 
tion was only occasional and transient, yet what took place in the metropolis of the empire 
must have operated injuriously on the condition of Christians in the provinces. Hverything 
which happened from this time to Trajan’s first rescript, testifies of preceding persecutions 
against the Christians, in which, by the new law of Trajan, only a more legal arrangement 
had been made. We dare not allow ourselves to infer too much from the gaps in our 
knowledge of ecclesiastical history. The manuer also in which persecutions are spoken 
of in ch, iy. 4, serve to mark them as new. How can any one who allows that the Apo- 
calypse was written before Trajan’s accession, fail to perceive the existence of earlier per- 
secutions? Rey. vi. 9; xvii. 6; xx. 4. The last passage is peculiarly important, since it 
points to something more than a mere popular infliction of punishment, which would not 
have been satisfied with merely beheading the Christians. It appears from that passage 
that it was already established in the administration of Roman law, to apply this capital 
punishment to Christians—and hence we perceive the great gaps in our historical knowl- 
edge, 
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continuance in it.* These churches consisted for the most part of those 
who had been previously heathens, for such, in several passages, he sup- 
poses his readers to be; ii. 10; iv. 3. The superscription of the epistle 
is not inconsistent with this fact; for as Peter, by his training and pecu- 
liar sphere of labor, was apt to*develop Christian truths in Old Testa- 
ment images and comparisons, he transferred also the name of “ disper- 
sion” to the true church of God scattered among the heathen. 

In reference to the internal and external circumstances of the churches, 
the object of this hortatory composition is two-fold; partly to ground 
them more firmly in the consciousness, that the source of happiness and 
the foundation of the everlasting kingdom of God was contained in that 
faith in the Redeemer which had been announced to them and received 
by them into their hearts,—that the doctrine announced to them was 
indeed the everlasting, unchangeable word of God, and hence they were 
to aim at appropriating, more and more with child-like simplicity, the 
pure, simple doctrine of the gospel delivered to them from the beginning, 
and thus continually advance to Christian maturity; and partly it was 
the apostle’s design to exhort them to maintain their steadfastness in the 
faith under all persecutions, and a corresponding course of conduct by 
which they would shine forth in the midst of the corrupt heathen world, 
and refute the false accusations against Christianity and its professors. 

Both these objects are pointed out by the apostle at the close of the 
epistle, when he says, ‘‘ The faithful brother Silvanus is the bearer to you 
of this, a short epistle considering what I would gladly say to you, and 
which I have written for your encouragement, and to testify that it is the 
true gracet of God, in the firm possession of which you stand by faith.” f 
The unassuming manner in which the writer of this epistle represents 


* We can regard the declaration that such a production would be aimless as nothing 
but a mere assertion; and if it be held to be impossible that Peter should place himself in 
such relation to the churches founded by Paul, this can agree only with a supposition 
whose arbitrariness we have pointed out. 

+ Grace, the grace of redemption, a description of the whole contents of the gospel. 

$ The words may be certainly taken to mean, that Silvanus was the writer of the 
epistle, dictated by Peter either in Aramaic or Greek; but in this case, a salutation from 
Silvanus would probably have been added, especially since he must have been well known 
to these churches, The possibility of the interpretation which I have adopted, is evident 
from the phraseology which is adopted in the subscriptions of the Pauline epistles; and 
the use of the aorist, éypawa, allowing for the epistolary style of the ancients, can prove 
nothing against it. From this interpretation we may also understand the commendatory 
epithet, “a faithful brother:’ The words “as I suppose,” o¢ AoyiCouas, may indeed relate 
to what goes before, for this verb is used by Paul in Rom. viii. 18; Rom. iii, 28; 2 Cor. 
xi. 5, to denote a subjective conviction, without the accessory idea of any uncertainty in 
holding it. Peter might also wish to mark the subjective of his own judgment, for it was 
precisely the peculiar authority of Peter, to which many opposers of the Pauline school 
appealed. But if Aoyifowaz is referred to what follows, i is equally a mark of subjective 
judgment or feeling. That which Peter wrote was, in relation to what he had in his 
heart to say to the churches, only a little. Yet had he intended to express that senti- 
ment, he would rather have said, dv’ dA‘ywv, o¢ Aoyifoua. 
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himself to the presbyters* of the churches to whom it is addressed, as 
one of their number, one of the number of Christian overseers, bears 
with it the impress of the apostolic spirit. 

As the object for which this epistle must have been written perfectly 
corresponded to the circumstances of the times, there is nothing in its 
composition which would lead us to infer that the writer had forged it 
with a conciliatory design. A person of this description would hardly 
have put such a restraint on himself, and expressed himself so guardedly, 
that one part of his object—which according to this supposition was his 
principal object—could only be discovered by a careful investigation. 
The peculiar characteristic of Peter, his occupying a position between 
Paul and James, is indeed apparent in the epistle ; but the points of con- 
tact with the Pauline element are also visible, as Paul had already exerted 
a preponderating influence on the formation of the Christian ideas, espe- 
cially among those who used the Greek language. But we must here 
distinguish what is peculiarly Pauline from what was deduced in common 
from the same original source, and in the handling of dogmatical points 
we need not expect such strikingly marked mental peculiarity in the 
Rock-man of the church, as in a Paul ora John. Since this epistle, as a 
hortatory circular, is a counterpart of the Epistle to the Ephesians, we 
cannot think it strange if no references occur in it to special local circum- 
stances, as in the other Pauline epistles, but that everything is more 
general. We might anticipate that this would be the case in such an 
epistle. 

The expectation of the end of all things as impending, is suitable to 
the apostolic age, and the events in Nero’s reign must have tended to 
awaken this expectation. 

A comparison of the First Epistle of Peter with the Second ascribed 
to him, makes apparent the genuineness of the First, as well as the 
forgery of the Second; and as the Second is slightly supported by ex- 
ternal evidence, we have made no use of it as a souree of information for 
the biegraphy of the Apostle.t 


* Schwegler thinks, p. 27, that in 1 Pet. v. 1, there is indicated a distinction of 
condition between clergy and laity, a supposition that depends on an altogether false in- 
terpretation of the passage, after the manner of Baur in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir Theol- 
ogie, 1838, No. 3, p. 93. It is impossible that church officers, who could have been called 
KAjpot, Should have been so treated. The word “heritage,” «Azjpoc, refers, as the connec: 
tion shews, to “the flock of God,” motuviov tod Geod,—the churches over which the 
presbyters had been placed by divine appointment, and which had been entrusted to their 
guidance. 

+ The principal marks of the spuriousness of this epistle, are the difference of the whole 
character and style compared with the First, and the use here made of the Epistle of Jude, 
which is partly copied and partly imitated. The author assumes that he is writing to the 
same churches as those to whom the First Epistle of Peter is addressed, and yet what he 
says of his relation to his readers, is at variance with that assumption, for, according to 
the Second Hpistle, they must have been persons who had been personally instructed by 
the apostle Peter, and with whom he stood in a close personal connexion, yet this was a 


ae 
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After the second half of the second century, a report was generally 
circulated that Peter died a martyr under the Emperor Nero at Rome.* 
According to a later tradition, when Peter was condemned to crucifixion, 
he scrupled, from a feeling of humility, to be put to death exactly in the 
same manner as the Saviour, and therefore requested that he might be 
crucified with his head downwards, and his feet upwards. Such a story 
bears on its front the impress of a later morbid piety rather than simple 
apostolic humility. The apostles exulted and rejoiced to imitate their 
Lord in all things, and the tradition thus formed does not appear to have 
been known to Tertullian, for though his peculiar turn of mind would 
have disposed him to receive such an account, he says expressly that 
Peter suffered in the same manner as Christ.t 

With respect to the tradition, according to which Peter at last visited 
Rome, and there suffered martyrdom,—it does not well agree with what 
we have mentioned above respecting his residence in the Parthian Km- 
pire, for since this is supposed to have been after the Neronian persecu- 


relation in which the churches to whom the First Epistle was addressed could not stand. 
The solicitude with which he endeavors to make himself known as the apostle Peter; 
betrays an apocryphal writer. The allusion to the words of Christ, John xxi. 18, in i. 
14, is brought forward in an unsuitable manner. In order to distinguish himself as a 
credible witness of the life of Christ, he appeals to the phenomena at the transfigura- 
tion. But it certainly is not natural to suppose that one of the apostles should select 
and bring forward from the whole life of Christ, of which they had been eye-witnesses, 
this insulated fact, which was less essentially connected with that which was the central 
point and object of his appearance; the apostles were rather accustomed to claim credit 
as witnesses of the suffering and resurrection of Christ. Also the designation of the 
mountain on which the transfiguration occurred as “the holy mount,” betrays a later 
origin, since we cannot suppose that the mountain usually so denominated, Mount 
Zion, was intended. Among the circumstances that excite suspicion, is the manner in 
which the same false teachers, who, in the Hpistle of Jude, are described as actually 
existing, are here represented with prophetic warning, as about to appear, The doubts 
respecting the second coming of Christ, occasioned by the expectation of the immediate ‘ 
occurrence of that event in the first age of the church, and the disappointment of that 
expectation, leads us to recognise a later period. What is said of the origin of the 
world from water, and its destruction by fire, does not correspond to the simplicity and 
practical spirit of the apostolic doctrine, but rather indicates the spirit of a later age, 
mingling much that was foreign with the religious interest. The mode of citing the 
Pauline epistles, confirms also the suspicion against the genuineness of this epistle. A 
passage from Rom. ii. 4, is cited iti. 15, as if this epistle had been addressed to the same 
church, A collection of all the Pauline epistles is referred to, and it is assumed, that 
Paul in all of them referred to one subject which yet by no means appears in all. Paul’s 
epistles are quoted as “ scriptures,” ypaga?, as one apostle would certainly not have ex- 
pressed himself respecting the epistles of another apostle, for this term in the apostolic 
epistles is always used only to designate the writings of the Old Testament. This epistle 
was probably forged by those who wished to combat the Gnostic errors, and the opinion 
broached by the Gnostics of a contrariety between the apostles Peter and Paul, by the 
borrowed authority of the former. 

* The first trace of this is to be found in Origen, Euseb. iii. 1. The complete narrative 
in Jerome, de Viris Iilustrib. i. 

+ De Preescript. 36. Ubi Petrus passioni dominicse adeequatur. 
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tion, and since the martyrdom of Peter, according to ancient accounts, 
must have happened at the same time as Paul’s, Peter must within a 
short period have changed the scene of his labors from one very distant 
region of the globe to another. And it appears strange that he should 
have relinquished his labors in a region where so much was to be done 
for the spread of the gospel, and betake himself to one at so great a dis- 
tance, where Paul and his associates had already laid a good foundation, 
and were continuing to build on the foundation already laid. But so 
many circumstances unknown to us might conspire to bring about such 
an event, that with our defective knowledge of the church history of 
that time, what we have stated cannot be considered a decisive evidence 
against the truth of the tradition, if it can be sufficiently supported ou 
other grounds. We can also easily imagine a particular interest which 
would induce Peter to change his scene of labor to Rome, the same in- 
terest which was the occasion of his writing the first epistle, that of 
healing the division which in many parts existed between his own ad- 
herents and those of Paul. This division would find a rallying point in 
the opposition between the Gentile Christians and Judaizing elements in 
the church at Rome, and the movements in the metropolitan church 
would exert an influence over the whole church; and this might be a 
consideration of sufficient weight with Peter to induce him to undertake 
a journey to Rome. We only need inqnire, therefore, whether this tra- 
dition is adequately supported by credible witnesses. 

The Roman Bishop Clemens appears as the first witness of the mar- 
tyrdom of Peter. If he expressly stated that Peter was martyred at 
Rome, we should have incontrovertible evidence and require no fur- 
ther examination. But such an exact determination of the place is want- 
ing. Yet it cannot be concluded that Clemens did not know the name 
of the place where Peter suffered martyrdom, for there was no need of 
such particularity for his readers when he was writing of an event which 
he might assume to be generally known. It cannot be maintained, that 
when he was writing at the place where Peter shed his blood as a wit- 
ness of the faith, and simply enumerating examples of steadfastness in 
persecuted champions of the faith, he should in such connexion feel him- 
self bound expressly to mention the scene of his last sufferings. Even 
in commemorating Paul’s martyrdom, we find no such phrase as “ here 
before our eyes,” “in the city from which I am now writing to you.” 
It may appear strange that Clemens speaks in such general terms of 
Peter as a person of whom he possessed no precise information,* and on 
the other hand speaks in such definite terms of Paul. This might jus- 
tify the conclusion that he had really no exact information respecting 
Peter’s end, and hence we might be allowed to infer that the scene of 
Peter’s labors was to the very time of his martyrdom at a distance from 


* Ody Eva, 0008 dbo, GAAd TAElovag bajveyKe Tovou¢g Kal odTw “aptupyoac. (Not one, 
nor two, but many sufferings were borne by him, and thus he became a martyr.) 
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Rome.* Yet on the other hand it may be said, that Clemens, as one of 
Paul’s disciples, was induced to speak of him in more definite terms, and 
though Peter met with the close of his labors at Rome, that Clemens 
could not say much of his earlier vonflicts.+ The first person who dis- 
tinctly states the martyrdom of Peter at Rome is Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, who wrote in the latter half of the second centnry. In his epistle 
to the church at Rome,{ he calls that and the Corinthian the common 
planting of Peter and Paul. Both had planted the church at Corinth, 
and had equally taught there. In the same manner they had both taught 
in Italy and suffered martyrdom at the same time. Here we find a definite 
Statement of the martyrdom of Peter at Rome, though accompanied in- 
deed by great want of exactness. Dionysius does not absolutely say that 
Peter and Paul taught at Corinth at the same time, which, in reference to 
the time before the first confinement of Paul at Rome, certainly cannot be 
admitted, and in reference to the time after that event, can hardly be sup- 
posed. But at all events, he is not accurate in terming the Corinthian 
church the common planting of the apostles. For, supposing that the tra- 
dition of Peter’s journey to Rome is credible, it might happen that, after 
the first confinement of Paul, he visited Corinth, but he could do nothing 
towards founding a church which already had been established there. 
Perhaps this whole account proceeded, partly from misunderstanding the 
references to the apostle Peter in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
partly from attempting to trace the origin of this ecclesia apostolica 
from the two most distinguished apostles. The same remark will apply 
to the church at Rome. And according to what we have stated above,§ 
Paul came from Spain as a prisoner to Rome, and could not have ap- 
peared there as a teacher in conjunction with Peter.|| But this inac- 
curacy in the representation of events long past, in which Dionysius 
allowed himself to be guided more by uncertain inferences than by his- 
torical traditions, cannot be employed to weaken the weight of his depo- 


* IT by no means find sufficient ground for doubting that Clemens had been a follower 
of Paul; for I cannot consider as historically credited what is narrated of the connexion 
between Clemens and Peter, in legends such as the Clementines, which bear the impress 
of being framed to answer a certain purpose. 

+ Frederick Spanheim, and lately Baur, have endeavored to prove too much from the 
manner in which Clemens here expresses himself. See the acute and learned discussion 
already referred to in the Titbinger Zetischrift fir Theologte, 1831, No. 4, p. 151. 

$ Eusebius, ii. 25. 

§ See page 317. : 

|| The passage in Dionysius might certainly, with Dr. Schott, in his Examination of 
some Chronological Points in the History of Paul,” Jena, 1832, p. 131, be so understood as 
to remove this difficulty. In the sentence, duotwe d? cat ele tiv 'Irahiav budce duddEavrec, 
éuaprépnoay Kata Tov abroy Kacpdr, (having taught in like manner and at the same place 
in Italy, they became martyrs at about the same time,) duéce may be so understood, that 
only the equal extension of the direction of their labors to Italy may be intended by it; 
bus does not the repetition of duotwe, the distinguishing of this word from éuéce, and its com- 
parison with the xara tov abrov Karpov of the martyrdom of both, favor another inter- 
pretation ? 
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sition respecting a fact not strictly connected with the other points, and 
on which he could easily obtain certain information from his contempo- 
raries. We have no sufficient ground to deny that Dionysius, in what 
he says of Peter’s martyrdom at Rome, followed an ancient credible 
tradition, although he falsified his report to a certain extent by the cir- 
cumstances with which he arbitrarily connected it. From his times, this 
account appears the unanimous tradition of ecclesiastical antiquity. The 
graves of the two apostles were pointed out at Rome, as the Roman 
presbyter Caius, at the end of the second century, appeals to them; but 
yet these graves do not furnish incontestable evidence. When the report 


was once set afloat, the designation of the locality where the apostles — 


were buried would easily be added. Even by Caius the misstatement is 
made, that both the apostles were the founders of that church. 

The weight of this tradition is increased by the fact that its origin 
cannot be easily accounted for, if it be not regarded as historical evi- 
dence. We certainly cannot account for it,from the attempt to place on 
a sure basis the authority of the Cathedra Petri in Rome, for this tra- 
dition is assuredly more ancient than the attempt to secure to the 
Cathedra Petri at Rome a decisive authority in matters of doctrine; 
such an attempt, which it is difficult to deduce only from the transfer- 
ence of the homage paid to the city, to the church of the city, would 
rather presuppose the existence of the tradition. Since the pretensions 
of the Roman church were not universally acknowledged, but in many 


quarters met with opposition, they will not serve to explain how it came 


to pass, that such a tradition designedly propagated by Rome, was every- 
where so favorably received. But in truth, many other circumstances 
could combine to give rise to this report and to promote its circulation. 
As Peter concluded his labors in a region so separated from connexion 
with the Roman empire, there would be the greater temptation to fill 
up the gaps of authentic history by hearsays and fictions. The practice 
of representing Peter as the victor over Simon Magus, in the contest for 
the simple faith of Revelation, gave rise to manifold legendary tales 
about his travels, such as the story of his earlier residence in Rome under 
the emperor Claudius, and the disputation he there held with Simon. 
And besides, it seemed suitable that the church of the metropolis of the 
world should be founded by the two most distinguished apostles, who 
had also founded the Corinthian church, and be signalized by their death; 
it was also thought desirable that the codperation of the two apostles in 
that church on which, as the church of the world, and chief city, all eyes 
were directed, should be contrasted with that direct opposition between 


them which the Judaizers, like the Gnostics, were anxious to make out. | 


When, after the Apocalypse came into circulation, it was usual to desig- 
nate the imperial city by the name of Babylon, as the stronghold of the 
heathenism which opposed the kingdom of God, this name, as it occurred 
in the First Epistle of Peter, was naturally applied to Rome, and thus, too, 
an argument was found for the belief of that apostle’s visit to Rome. 


4 
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Although the origin of the story of the journey of the apostle Peter 
to Rome; and of his martyrdom there, may in this way be in some mea- 
sure explained, yet the high antiquity of the tradition, which can be traced 
back to the very boundaries of the apostolic age, presents an objection of 
no jnconsiderable weight to this hypothesis. \Papias, the bishop of 
Hierapolis,* who appeals to an oral tradition of an individual belonging to 
the apostolic age, the presbyter John, reports, that the Gospel of Markt 
was composed by the same person who accompanied Peter as an inter- 
preter, for the purpose of preserving in writing what he had heard Peter 
narrate in his public addresses,{ and what had been impressed on his own 
memory. Now, it is evident that this account (whether it relates to that 
Gospel of Mark which is still extant, or to a lost original document of 
the evangelical history, which served for its basis) cannot be true in its 
full extent ; for how can we suppose, that Mark, the nephew of Barnabas, 
who at all events must have come when young to Jerusalem, and lived 
there in company with the apostles, could have first planned his evan- 
gelical narrative according to what he heard at a much later period, in- 
cidentally from the preaching of Peter? This account therefore is sus- 
picious ;§ but may it not be so far true, that Mark accompanied the 
apostle Peter to Rome, and acted there as his interpreter, for those per- 
sons who were familiar only with the Latin language? Yet after all, it 
is difficult to explain how such a belief could have existed so early, unless 
there had been a tradition that Peter had left the scene of his labors in 
the Parthian empire at a later period, and visited Rome,—especially since 


‘what Papias says rests on the report of a man in the apostolic age. As 


Silvanus, the early travelling companion of Paul, joined Peter in the Par- 


* Huseb. Hist. Eccl. iii, 39. 

+ Although the marks attributed by Papias to the Gospel of Mark, do not agree 
with the form in which it has come down to us, it does not follow that Papias referred 
to another document; for in such a description of the qualities of a book lying before him, 
much depends on the subjective judgment, and we certainly cannet give Papias credit for 
the talent of acute and accurate observation. We must also remember that he compared 
the Gospel of Mark, not with our Matthew, but with another that formed its basis, ovv- 
TaypLaTwv, Adywy Tod Kupiov (collections, words of the Lord.) 

$ See above, p. 102. 

§ It may be asked whether this Mark is the same with the one mentioned by Peter 
as his son. The association of him with the wife of Peter, and the want of an exact 
determination of the epithet ‘‘son,” would favor our understanding it in the proper sense. 
And it is no ground of objection to this, that a son of Peter should have a Roman name, 
and no reason for its improbability that he should greet Christian churches from his son, 
through the spirit of fellowship which should exist among all Christians. Yet if Peter 
himself had no sons, we can well suppose in this connection that he points out one who 
stood to him in the place of a son. But tradition says, at least, that Peter had children. 
“Wor Peter and Philip begat children,” Ilérpoc piv yap cat Sidumnoc éradoroupoayto. 
Clemens Stromat. i. iii, 448. But even if Peter had other sons it is not impossible but 
that he designated Mark as his son on account of the near relation in which he stood to 
him, if he could suppose the churches, to whom he wrote and to whom Mark was well 
known, would be in no danger of misunderstanding him. 
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thian empire, so Mark might likewise remove thither from Lesser Asia, 
Coloss. iv. 10, and travel with him to Rome, even though he was not 
that Mark whom Peter mentions in his first epistle. There is an ancient 
tradition preserved for us by Clemens of Alexandria, that when Peter 
saw his wife led to martyrdom, he called out to her, mentioning her 
name,* “ O remember the Lord!” We have no reason for casting a 
doubt on the truth of such a simple tradition. But that single charac- 
teristic traits of this kind in Peter were handed down by tradition, agrees 
best with the supposition that his last years were not spent in the 
Parthian empire, between which and the Roman there was little inter- 
course. In the existing circumstances of the Parthian empire as respects 
the mixture of native and foreign religions, it would be difficult to ac- 
count for the martyrdom of a Christian woman. Hence, we are led to 
refer it most naturally to the effects of the Neronian persecution at Rome. 


* daci y obv tov paxdpiov Iérpov, Peacduevov tiv abtod yvvaika dyouévny THY énr 
Odvarov, nofivat piv THe KAjoews yap [Kat THe cig olKoy dvacomdyc]: exipwvffcat dd ed 
pdAa mpootpentixae Te Kal mapakAnrixdc && dvéuatoc mpocerrévta ueuvyicbw abti Tod Ku- 
piov. (They say, therefore, that the blessed Peter, seeing his wife led away to death, 
understood from the summons also her return home; that, encouragingly and entreatingly 
addressing her by name, he called aloud, ‘ Remember the Lord!’) Clem. Alex. Strom. i. vii. 
[vol. iii. p. 253, ed. Klotz. Lipsize, 1832.] The words I have enclosed in brackets are 
difficult, whether we understand by them that his wife, before she was led to death, came 
home once more, and then was thus addressed by Peter, or, more naturally, that she would 
be restored to him again, being redeemed from death. Yet, in the connexion, there are 
great difficulties in either interpretation, and we must rather understand the words of a 
return to her heavenly home, if the reading be correct, and we should not (which yet Ido 
not venture to maintain) read olxov obpavion. 


BOOK V. 


THE APOSTLE JOHN AND HIS MINISTRY AS THE CLOSING POINT 
OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


Tur ministry of the apostle John reaches to the limits of the Apostolic 
Age. He was the son of Zebedee, a fisherman (probably wealthy),* in 
the small town of Bethsaida or Capernaum, on the western side of the 
Sea of Gennesareth in Galilee. Many eminent men in all ages, who have 
been great blessings to the church, have been indebted to their pious 
mothers for the first incitement of their dispositions to piety and the 
first scattering of the seeds of religion in their hearts, and this appears to 
have been the case with John. The manner in which his mother Salomet 


* As we may conclude from Mark i. 20. 

+ Compare Mark xy. 40, xvi. 1, and Matt. xxvii. 56. If an opinion, advocated with 
great acuteness and learning by Wieseler in the Studien und Kritiken, 1840, iii.p. 648,—an 
opinion at all events worthy of examination,—could be established, it would show that 
Salome and John were closely connected with Christ by the bonds of relationship. Ac- 
cording to this view, not three women (as has hithorto been supposed), but four, are named 
in John xix. 25; the Mary, the wife of Cleopas, must not be identified with the sister of 
the mother of Jesus, but is quite a different person. Hence it follows, that we have to 
search for the name of the remaining sister of the mother of Jesus, which is not here given. 
Now, since in Matt, xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, besides Mary of Magdala, and Mary the 
mother of James and Joses = the wife of Cleopas, Salome also, or the mother of the sons 
of Zebedee, is named as present at the crucifixion, it would appear that the sister of Mary 
the mother of Jesus, whose name is not given by John, can be no other than Salome, his 
own mother, ‘Thus the difficulty of the same name belonging to both sisters is entirely 
obviated. It would also follow that, in fact, James the son of Alpheus, or Cleopas, was 
not the son of the sister of Mary the mother of Jesus, (consequently, not Ais cousin;) and 
this would furnish additional and valid proof for our supposition, that James the brother of 
the Lord was not identical with the apostle. But the manner in which (John xix. 25) Mary 
the wife of Cleopas is mentioned without any connective particle, appears to me to imply 
that these words are only in apposition to distinguish the (otherwise) unnamed sister of 
the mother of Jesus. Ifthe sister of the mother of Jesus, was a person then generally 
known by name, in the circle in which John wrote his gospel, I could then more easily 
conceive, that, by that collocation of the words, such an ambiguity might be occasioned; 
but I do not believe that such a supposition is justifiable; and was it not to be expected 
from John that, though he had not mentioned the sister of the mother of Jesus by name, 
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united herself to the company which was formed round the Saviour, leads 
us to attribute to her the predominance of a pious disposition, and from 
the petition which she made to the Redeemer, Matt. xx. 20, we may 
conclude, that her mind was filled with the expectation of the approach- 
ing manifestation of the Messiah’s kingdom, an expectation which had 
been so vividly excited in the devout part of the Jewish nation by 
the predictions of the prophets and the exigencies of the age: we 
may therefore imagine how strenuously she endeavored to inflame her 
son’s heart with the same earnest desire. The direction thus given 
to the mind of the youth impelled him to join John the Baptist, by 
whose guidance he was first led to the Saviour; John i. 37. In his 
company he spent several hours,* but Christ wished not to bind him 
permanently to himself at once. He allowed him to return for the 
present to his usual occupation. He drew him, like Peter, gradually - 
into closer communion with himself, intending in the first interview 
so to influence him, that there should develope itself from within a 
longing for a more intimate connexion. And when he had for some 
time been wishful after an abiding nearness to Him who had wrought 
with such power on his inmost soul, when the call at last was issued, 
Matt. iv. 22, he was ready at once to forsake all and follow Him every- 
where. What distinguished John was the union of the most opposite 
qualities, as we have often observed in great instruments for the ad- 
vancement of the kingdom of God,—the union of a disposition inclined 
to silent and deep meditation, with an ardent zeal, though not im- 
pelling to great and diversified activity in the outward world; not a 
fiery zeal, such as we may suppose filled the breast of Paul. But there 
was also a love, not soft and yielding, but a passion that seized with all its 


he yet would have pointed her out more definitely as the mother of the disciple whom 
Jesus loved? Also, it does not seem probable to me, since the kinship of John to Jesus 
would be so important for explaining the early and peculiar connexion into which he 
entered with Christ, that no trace of it should make its appearance in the narrative of 
our gospels, where there was so often an opportunity of mentioning it. The origin of 
later accounts of so close a relationship between the apostle John and Christ, may bo easily 
explained without the supposition of an historical foundation. 

* Tn order to know the length of time spent by John in this first interview with the 
Redeemer, we must determine the mode of computing the hours adopted in John’s Gospel. 
According to the commonly received mode of reckoning, it could not have been more than 
three hours; and then it is remarkable that John should say, “they,abode with him that 
day,” of which only so few hours were left. On the contrary, if, like some of the older 
writers, (see Wolfii Cure on John xix. 14,) and more recently Rettig (in the Studien und 
Kritiken, 1830, part i. p. 106), we suppose that Jobn adopted the Roman mode of counting 
the hours from midnight, the length of time would be from ten in the morning to sun- 
set. Yet the words of John, as a more negligent mode of expression, may be understood 
according to the common interpretation; and the passage in John iv. 6, favors our think- 
ing that he reckoned time in the usual manner. And, in itself, it is more probable that 
the first impression which the Redeemer made on John’s mind resulted only from a short 
interview. 
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might, and firmly retaining the object to which it was directed, abruptly 
repelled whatever would disgrace its object, or attempt to wrest it 
from its possession ; this was his leading characteristic. Yet this love 
had a selfish and intemperate character, of which we have several in- 
stances, as when he wished to call down divine judgments on the Sa- 
maritans, who had not shown due honor to the Saviour; and when he 
expressed his displeasure that some persons who had not united them- 
selves to the disciples of the Lord, had performed miracles similar to 
their own by calling on his name; and when his mother, in concert with 
her two sons, presented a petition to Christ for stations of eminence in 
his kingdom. Probably the title “Son of Thunder,” which the Re- 
deemer bestowed on him, related not less to his natural temperament 
than to what he became by its purification and transformation in the 
service of the gospel. But this ardent love with which he devoted him- 
self wholly to the service of the Redeemer, became now the purifying 
principle of his whole being, while he sought to form himself on the 
model of that holy personality. And hence he could receive the image 
of it on the side which corresponded with his peculiarly contemplative 
mental tendency, and reproduce it in a living form. 

John was certainly distinguished from James the brother of the Lord, 
in this respect, that from the first his communion with Christ was inde- 
pendently developed on the peculiar basis of Christian consciousness ; 
the fountain of divine life which had appeared among mankind, became 
at once the central point of his spiritual existence: yet he did not wholly 
agree with Paul, for his Christian consciousness was not formed in direct 
opposition to an earlier and tenaciously held Judaism. His whole char- 
acter and mental formation indisposed him to such a development. The 
mystical contemplative element which finds its archetype in John, is more 
prone to adopt outward forms (attributing to them a spiritualized, ele- 
vated meaning) than to oppose them, and John, whom Judaism had led 
to the Saviour as its ultimate object, found no difficulty in employing the 
forms of the Jewish cultus as the prefiguring symbols of his Christian 
views. From him, therefore, there could not proceed, as from a Paul, 
the abolition of those forms with which the Christian spirit was yet en- 
veloped.* Though John (Gal. ii. 9) appears as one of the three pillars 


* What Polycrates, Bishop of Ephesus, says of John, in his letter to Victor, Bishop 
of Rome, in Euseb. vy. 24, “who was made a priest and wore the diadem,” d¢ éyev7j6n 
bepede Td méTahov wegopexd¢ is untrue if taken literally, as it insinuates something far 
beyond the presumption that John was a faithful observer of the Jewish law so long as he 
remained at Jerusalem. It would follow that he had held the office of High Priest among 
the Jews, for this réraAov = anit yoy, the golden front-plate, was one of the distinctive 
insignia of his office. Such a presumption would, however, be in contradiction to history 
and all historical analogy. Nor can Polycrates itself however credulous we may think 
him to have been, haye meant it. It is moreover clear from the context, that he affirms 
of John only such things as would be consistent with John’s Christian convictions. Or, are 
we to assume that John, as the President of all the Christian communities in Lesser Asia, 
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of the church among the Jewish Christians, yet it never happened that 
they appealed to him as to Peter and James; but it may be explained 
from the peculiar views and character of this apostle, and serves to set 
in a clear light his relation to the contending parties, Hence also we 
gather, that though John had formed a scheme of doctrine so decidedly 
marked, and though in relation to the other great publishers of the gos- 
pel, he might have formed a party who would have attached themselves 
particularly to him, and principally or exclusively have valued his idea 
of Christianity, yet in the Pauline age, we see no Johannean party come 
forward by the side of the Jacobean, the Petrine, and the Pauline. The 
peculiar doctrinal type of John was also of a kind little suited to find 
acceptance with the peculiar tendencies of the Jewish Christians in 
Palestine, and its influence would be more powerfully felt, where a 
Christian element had already combined itself with the form of the Gre- 
clan mind. 

Thus John disappears from public history, till he was led by the 
divine call to other regions, where the minds of the people were already 
prepared for his peculiar influence, and where the deep traces of his 
operations, undeniable to every one capable of historical investigations, 
were still visible far into the second century. After the martyrdom of 
Paul, the bereaved scene of his labors, so important for the development 
and spread of the kingdom of God, and exposed to so many polluting 
and destructive influences, required above all things the guiding, pro- 
tecting, and healing hand of apostolic wisdom. The Epistle of Peter to 
the churches in that region, and the journey of Sylvanus thither, show 
how much this necessity was felt. It is probable, that John was called 
upon by the better part of the churches, to transfer the seat of his ac- 
tivity to this quarter. All the ancient traditions, which may be traced 
back to his immediate disciples, agree in stating that Lesser Asia was 
the scene of his labors to the end of the first century, and Ephesus its 
central point. 

The constitution of the churches of Lesser Asia, as it appeared soon 
after the age of John, in the time of Polycarp bishop of Smyrna, was alto- 
gether different from that which originated in the Pauline age, in which 
these churches were founded, and we are obliged to presuppose some in- 
tervening influences by which this alteration was produced. Originally 
these churches formed, as we have seen above, a pure opposition against 


adopted, as a symbolical token of his position in the guidance of the Church, the insignia 
of the Jewish High Priest? This would be in direct contradiction to the apostolic, and 
especially the Johannean views, for these included the acknowledgment of the sole high- 
priesthood of Christ, and the universal priesthood of all believers founded upon it. Poly- 
erates, therefore, could have said this of John only with a symbolical reference, whether 
he intended to denote by it what he had suffered for the confession of the Christian faith, 
or the place which he occupied at the head of the guidance of the church, Justas the High 
Priest's costume has a symbolical meaning in the Testament of the Patriarchs. The Tesia- 
nent of Levi, iii, 8: Iétadoy rig riotewe. 
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the Jewish-Christian form of cultus. They had, at most, no other day 
than Sunday devoted to religious celebration,* no kind of yearly feast ; 
but afterwards we find among them a paschal feast transferred from the 
Jews, and receiving a Christian meaning, though imitating the Jewish 
reckoning as to the time of its celebration, to which probably a feast of 
Pentecost was annexed, and in their disputes with the Roman church 
they appealed particularly to a tradition originating with this apostle. 
Now we can readily imagine that the fourteenth day of the month 
Nisan,} on which he was an eye-witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
would excite a deep interest in his Christian feelings. It is self-evident 
how those Jewish feasts, which had gained a new importance for him by 
their association with those great facts of the Christian faith of which he 
had been an eye-witness, and which he had been wont to celebrate with 
Christian devotion, might be introduced by him into these churches 
founded on Pauline principles.f{ 


* See page 159. 
+ The Gospel to which Polycrates appeals in Eusebius, v. 24, may certainly be that of 
John; see remarks on this in my Life of Christ, p. 385. 

- ¢ But when Schwegler, from the obscure expressions of Polycrates quoted above, deduces 
the fact that John had assumed the high-priest’s dress as overseer-general of the churches 
in Asia Minor, and then, again concludes, what on such a supposition would be a fair in- 
ference, that one who thus acted and placed himself in such a relation to Judaism, could 
not be the author of the Gospel under his name—he adopts a method, according to which 
it is only requisite to find proofs for a system formed on arbitrary assumptions and combi- 
nations, and according to which all separate traditions are only so far to be thought credi- 
ble, as they serve to support such asystem. This single feature is literally adhered to, 
though it stands in contradiction to everything else we know of that age. Where can we 
find anything bearing an analogy to it, unless something isolated in the uncritical and 
credulous Epiphanius? It may indeed be admitted that the Christian feasts became 
changed into the Jewish; for this there was a medium in the spiritualization of the Old 
Testament Theocracy proceeding from Christianity. But it was altogether different with 
the priesthood. The principles of Christianity connect themselves with the idea of a priest- 
hood only so far, that Christ is regarded as the only High Priest, and the universal priest- 
hood of all believers is derived from him; hence no such relation can be found as that 
which existed on the theory and method of the Old Testament cultus—(vide pp. 135, 156). 
Moreover, as Christiauity still moved in the forms of Judaism, the principle of Christ’s 
priesthood was employed in the formation of church relations. The position of James 
among the Jewish Christians cannot here bo adduced as a proof of John’s position, but goes 
rather to establish the opposite; for great as was the reverence in which he was held, we 
find no trace of his being invested with anything like the Jewish priesthood. For even 
Hegesippus is far from placing him in such a relation to the Christian church, although 
from his ascetic, Ebionitish proclivities—which we are by no means justified in making 
identical with those of the Jewish Christians, and cannot ascribe even to Polycrates—he 
says, that James in virtue of his sanctity wore not a woolen, but a linen garment like a 
priest, and that in virtue of this priestly sanctity he alone was allowed to go into the holy 
place of the Temple. (Tott@ povy egy ele ta ya elovévat, odd yap épeodv épépet, dAAG 
owvdovac.—Huseb. ii. 23.) With all its Jewish coloring, the idea of the universal Christian 
priesthood is the only one brought forward in the Apocalypse. In The Testament of the 
twelve Patriarchs, which has so strong a Jewish impress, the view predominates that Christ 
is the true High Priest who has made an end of the Old Testament priesthood. (rc 
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From the state of the church at that time in these parts, it may be 
concluded that John must have had to endure many conflicts, both from 
within and without, in his new field of labor. After the signal had once 
been given under Nero for public attacks on the Christians, persecutions 
were carried on in various parts. In Lesser Asia, many circumstances 
combined, then as in later times, to excite a more vehement persecution ; 

fanatical zeal for the ancient idolatry—the danger which threatened the 
pecuniary interests of those who in some way were gainers by the popu- 
lar worship, from the rapid progress of Christianity—the hatred of the 
Jews widely scattered through Lesser Asia, who blasphemed Chris- 
tianity, and stirred up the heathen populace against it. Hence in the 
Apocalypse the rebukes uttered against the synagogues of Satan, against 
those who “say they are Jews, but are not and do lie;” Rey. ii. 9. The 
civil wars and the universal misery that followed, contributed still more 
to excite the popular fury against the enemies of the gods, to whom they 
readily ascribed the origin of all their misfortunes. Thus, indeed, the 
Apocalypse testifies (which was probably written in the first period after 
John’s arrival in Lesser Asia) throughout,of the flowing blood of the 
martyrs, and of the tribulation which threatened Christians in prison, as 
well as of the fresh recollections of Nero’s cruelties. In the churches 
themselves, those conflicts continued which we noticed at the close of 
the Pauline age, and the seeds of discord and heresy then germinating 
had now sprung up and advanced towards maturity. Falsifiers of the 
the original truth, who gave themselves out for apostles, had come 
forth; Rev. ii. 2.* To the inspiration of genuine Christianity had at- 


Méypr Teaeidoews ypdvav dpyepéwo Xpiotod.) From him a new priesthood was to go forth 
among the Gentiles, which may probably be understood of the universal priesthood estab- 
lished by him, though we cannot with certainty decide on the sense of the passage. (Lc. 
9, Tloujoe: iepateiay véav kara Tov Tumoy Tov ~Ovdv ei¢ wdvTa Tad EOvy.) Tf John had thus 
applied the high priesthood to the Christian church, what a powerful influence it would 
have exerted in modifying its constitution, and how much earlier would the Hierarchical 
element have been diffused! Manifold traces of so early a transference of the Old Tes- 
tament conceptions to the government of the Christian church, must everywhere have 
met us. What was not developed till the third century, must have appeared as the 
original arrangement. We see indeed, afterwards, a Jewish hierarchical element internally 
developed in conflict with the original Christian consciousness. But it is quite unhistori- 
cal to attempt deducing from that ancient Ebionitism, which belongs to a totally different 
stage of development, this new form of the Jewish spirit, which arose of itself, after the 
Jewish position had been long overthrown, and Christianity had attained an independent 
development. To apply to every mixture of Judaism and Christianity the common namo 
of Ebionitism, and distinguish it into various kinds and stages of development, must inev- 
itably lead to the worst perversions of history. 

* We find no justification whatever for asserting, with Schwegler, that these words 
refer to Paul, and in concluding that in Lesser Asia an Ebionitish spirit prevailed, in oppo- 
sition to the apostolic authority of Paul. The disapprobation here expressed is directed 
not against one, but against several. Of what kind these were, we must learn from the 
subsequent contents of the Apocalyptic Epistles, and by examination of these we shall be 
led to the wholly opposite conclusion mentioned in the text. Schwegler adduces in proof 
of his explanation the words of Paul in 1 Cor. xvi. 9; according to this, we must suppose 
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tached various wild extravagances which Paul had foreseen and against 
which he had already raised a warning voice. Pretended prophets and 
prophetesses had arisen, who, under the appearance of divine illumina- 
tion, thr eatened to plunge the churches into errors both theoretical and 
practical; 1 John iv. 1; Rev. ii. 20. 

In Lesser Asia, the most opposite deviations from the genuine evan- 
gelical spirit sprang up together. On the one side, the Judaizing ten- 
dency, as we have noticed it in the Pauline age; on another side, in op- 
position to it, the tendency of an arrogant sensual desire of freedom, 
such as we have noticed in the freethinkers of the Corinthian church,* 
only carried to greater lengths and more daring results, and mingled 
probably with many theoretical errors ;~persons who taught that who- 
ever penetrated into the depths of knowledge,} need no longer submit to 
the apostolic ordinances, as he would be free from all the slavery of the 
law, which freedom they understood in a carnal sense, and misinterpreted 
to an immoral purpose. Such a one need no longer fear the contact 
with heathenism or with the kingdom of Satan; in the consciousness of 
his own mental strength he could despise all temptations, partake of the 
meat offered to idols, and indulge in sensual pleasures without being in- 
jured thereby. In the Apocalypse these people are called Nicolaitanes, 
either because they were really the adherents of a certain Nicolaus, 
and that this name, as a translation of the Hebrew by, occasioned an 
allusion to the meaning of the name, and a comparison with Balaam, or 
that the name, a pure invention, was used by the author to denote sym- 
bolically a seducer of the people like Balaam. The opposition against this 


that the Judaizing party, of whom Paul speaks in that passage, had at last obtained the 
victory in the Ephesian church, and on that account were praised by the author in that 
epistle. But this isa manifest perversion of the words; for according to the connexion, 
they relate only to the enemies of Christianity generally. Rather, in that passage, the 
name of false apostles is used to designate false teachers who aimed at being held in great 
repute, as in 2 Cor. xi. 9, where no one who pays attention to the connexion will think 
of the earlier apostles. 

* See page 232. 

+ Rey. ii. 24, they are described as those ‘‘ who have not known the depths of Satan, 
ag they speak,” oitivec odk éyvwcay Ta Babéa Tod caTavd, de Aéyovorv. But a doubt here 
arises, whether these persons made it their peculiar boast that they knew the depths of 
the Deity, but the author of the Apocalypse, as if in mockery of their pretensions, substi- 
tutes for the depths of the Deity the depths of Satan (as Ewald thinks),—(for which inter- 
petration the analogy may be adduced where the synagogue of God is converted into the 
synagogue of Satan) ;—or whether they really boasted that they knew the depths of Satan, 
and hence could tell how to combat Satan aright, that they could conquer him by pride 
and contempt,—that they could indulge in sensual pleasures, and maintain the composure 
of their spirit unaltered,—that the inner man might attain such strength that it was no 
longer moved by what weaker souls, who were still under the servitude of the law and to 
whom the power of Satan was so fearful, anxiously shuaned,—and thus could put Satan 
to scorn even in his own domains. 

¢ On no supposition are we justified in confounding this Nicolaus with the well-known 
deacon of this name. But on the supposition named, it is more probable that the Nicolai- 
tanes of the second century originated from this sect. 
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germinating, Gnostic Antinomianism must have called for the most scru- 
pulous adherence to the decrees of the apostolic convention at Jerusa- 
lem. The greater freedom which the apostle Paul had approved in 
theory, here took so mischievous an Antinomian direction, as to throw 
suspicion on that freedom itself. Thus in the whole of the following 
age, the unscrupulous eating of the flesh offered in sacrifices was re- 
garded as a mark of Gnestic Antinomianism.* 

With these practical errors were connected various theoretic tenden- 
cies of a false gnosis, which, in mutual conflict with one another, had ex- 
tended more widely since the close of the Pauline age. We have noticed in 
the church at Colosse the adherents of a Judaizing gnosis, who probably 
set a high value on Judaism as a revelation from God communicated by 
angels, attached a perpetual value to it as well as to Christianity, and 
pretended that they possessed peculiar information respecting the various 
classes of angels. To this Jewish angel-worship, Paul opposes the doc- 
trine of Jesus as the Son of God, the one head of the church of God, on 
whom angels also are dependent, the common head of that universal church 
to which men and angels belong. He extols him as the being who has 
triumphed over all the powers which would make man dependent on them- 
selves, over all the powers that set themselves in opposition to the king- 
dom of God, so that men need no longer fear them. From the subordina- 
tion of these powers he then infers the high dignity and freedom of the re- 
deemed through Christ, the children of God, who are become companions 
of angels in the kingdom of God. But this elevated doctrine of the dig- 
nity and freedom of Christians was perverted by those who confronted 
the limited Jewish conceptions by a bold Antinomian gnosis, and affirmed 
that Judaism was to be despised as the work of limited spirits ; that the 
sons of God were more than these spirits and exalted above their maxims, 
They thought themselves sufficiently exalted to scorn these higher powers, 
and to ridicule all law as a work of these limited and limiting powers. 
With this was connected that reckless immoral tendency which we have 
before noticed, and which presented itself in opposition to the legal as- 
ceticism which we find connected with the Judaizing gnosis in the church 
at Colosse. This is the tendency which is combated on the side of its 


* In this way we can account for it that Justin Martyr, who, by Baur and his 
school, is set down as an Ebionite, although we cannot mistake in him the influence 
of the doctrinal system of the Pauline epistles and of the Gospel of John opposes those 
who maintained that the eating of flesh offered in sacrifice was harmless. And we know not 
how Schwegler (i. p. 175) can find in the passage referring to the subject in Dial. c. Tryph. 
f, 253, ed. Colon. an attack on the adherents of the Pauline doctrine, or a mode of thinking 
directed against the apostle Paul himself. If it is to be concluded that what Justin says 
contradicts Pauline principles, and that he himself, consciously and designedly, was an 
opponent of Paul, then many of the Fathers who often cite Paul, must be regarded as 
anti-Pauline Ebionites. But this construction can with less reason he put on that passage, 
since Justin, in the words that follow soon after, but which are not quoted by Schwegler, 
shows against whom he is speaking, namely, the Guostics. P 
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blended theoretical and practical errors, in the warning Epistle of Jude, 
addressed probably to the Christians in these parts.* We see here how, 
from the Pauline ideas carried out with one-sided extravagance and thus 
distorted into error, the gnostic doctrine was educed of the opposition 
between Christianity as the revelation of the Son, and Judaism as the 
revelation of the Demiurgus and his angels. These two opposite tenden- 
cies of gnosis developed themselves in this age in various minglings and 
transitions. 

The Judaizing gnosis found its representative in Cerinthus, who forms 
the transition both from the common, stiff, carnal Judaism to Gnosticism, 
and from the common limited Jewish mode of thinking, which retained 
only the human in Christ, to the gnostic which acknowledged only the 
Divine in him, only the ideal Christ. He agreed also with the common 
Jewish view of the Messiah in this respect, that he considered Jesus asa 
mere man, that he denied the original indwelling of the divine Being in 
him, and treated the entrance of the Divine into his life as something 
sudden, by which, at his solemn inauguration, he was made capable of 
discharging his calling as the Messiah. But Cerinthus differed from the 
common Jewish notions, in that, in place of a peculiar inworking of the 
divine power, by which the man Jesus was fitted for his Messianic office, 


* This is, for the most part, the view developed by Schneckenburger in his work 
before mentioned. As to the author of this epistle, he evidently distinguishes himself from 
the apostles, when he speaks of the prophetic warnings of the apostles (v. 17), such as we 
certainly find in Paul’s writings; we cannot explain the passage otherwise without doing 
violence to it. Tho description of the state of the church is also such as suits only the end 
of the apostolic age. It is therefore evident, that, if the epistle be genuine, it cannot have 
been written by an apostle Jude, who was a brother of James. It would likewise have 
been more natural in this case, to have designated himself an apostle, instead of calling 
himself a brother of James. Hence we should rather suppose him to have been Jude, one 
of the brethren of the Lord. But why should he not call himself a brother of the Lord, 
instead of “brother of James,” since the designation was for the very purpose of adding 
weight to his warnings through personal authority. It may be said that he omitted this 
title through humility. But is this answer satisfactory ? By the addition of various epithets, 
as brother according to the flesh, ddeAdd¢ kaTd cadpka, and servant of Jesus Christ 
according to the Spirit, dod20¢ "Inood Xpicrod xara wvetua, he might have prevented all 
misunderstanding, and remoyed all appearance of arrogance. A similar objection may 
indeed be made in reference to James, who, in his epistle, does not designate himself a 
brother of the Lord. But here the case is altogether different. James does not distinguish 
himself by any epithet expressive of consanguinity,—not out of humility but because he 
deemed it to be the highest honor to be a servant of God and of Christ. We may suppose 
another Jude as well as another James, since the name Jude was so frequent among the 
Jews, and since, according to Hegesippus, there were many distinguished men of this name 
in the church. But as the epithet “brother of James” ig used here as a distinction, it is 
most natural to refer it to that James who was held in such high esteem. Tt might be 
said that he described himself only as the brother of James, because James was so pre- 
eminent, and was accustomed to be designated ag a brother of the Lord. But the manner 
in which elsewhere in the New Testament the brethren of Christ are named together, does 
not favor this view of the matter. 

t+ See my Church History, vol, i. p. 396, 
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he supposed a new animation by the highest Spirit emanating from God, 
and forming the connexion between God and the Creation, the divine 
Logos. This Spirit, representing itself in sensible appearance under the: 
form. of a Dove, as a usual Eyabal of the Divine Spirit, had settled upon 
him at his baptism ; he had revealed through him the hidden Supreme 
God, the knowledge of whom among the Jews had been the privilege of 
only a small number of enlightened persons,* through him he had per- 
formed miracles, but before the last sufferings of Jesus had withdrawn 
from him, and left him to himself. As Cerinthus in this manner held no 
original and indissoluble unity between the Logos (the Messiah and Re- 
deemer in a special sense) and the Humanity of Jesus, but only a tran- 
sient relation, a connexion suddenly formed and as suddenly dissolved, 
he thus granted only a very subordinate place to the purely human in 
Christ. According to this view, the man Jesus was only an accidental 
vehicle, of which the redeeming Spirit, the Logos, made use, in order to 
be able to reveal himself in humanity ; could the Logos without this 
medium have made himself cognisable and perceptible to men, he would 
not have made use of such an organ as the man Jesus. From the same 
tendency, but more rudely presented, proceeded another view, according 
to which it was believed, that a revelation of the Logos might be made 
in humanity without any such mediation as a human existence, which it 
was wished to dispense with. In place of the real human appearance of 
Christ, only a semblance, a phantom was substituted in which the Logos 
was enshrined. Everything that came under the notice of the senses was 
explained as only a phantom, an optical illusion, of which the higher 
ethereal Being, who from his nature could not be perceptible to the 
senses, made use, that he might manifest himself to sensuous mortals. A 
theory which already had been used for the explanation of theophanies 
and angelophanies in the Old Testament,} was applied by those who 
held these views to the appearance and life of Christ. At his transfigura- 
tion, said they, Christ manifested himself, without that sensible appear- 
ance, to his disciples, who were rendered for the time capable of behold- 
ing him in his true ethereal form.} 


* The genuine Geparevrai. 

+ As, for example, Philo on Exod. xxiv., where the subject is the appearance of the. 
divine “ glory,” doa, which may be understood partly of the appearance of the angels by 
whom God revealed himself, partly of the symbolical appearances under which God repre- 
sented himself to the perceptions of men; 77 doxjoe: adrod povov Kai drodnper ddEnC 
Oeiac, O¢ tverpydobat Taig Toy rapdvTwy davoiae pavraciay dditews Beod, H¢ HKovtog el¢ 
BeBatorarny riot Tév medAovTwy voyoberetoOa:, (in order that men might have the firm 
conviction that what was revealed to them proceeded from God, he therefore so oper- 
ated on their consciousness, that they believed that they saw Himself.) Tod @eod decxviv- 
toc érep éBovAero dokeiv elvat, mpdc Thy Tov Oewputvav KardrAnt.r, 1) Ov Tobro Sep 
égatvero (God shewed what he chose to seem to be, for the amazement of beholders, not 
being that which he appeared.)—Philonis Opera, ed. Lips. 1829, vol. vis p. 245. 

¢ A pure spiritual intuition was something wholly foreign to such persons. Light and 
spirit were one and the same thing to them ! 
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Against such persons John was now called to defend the announce- 
ment of “ Jesus Christ in the flesh.” We have no reason for calling in 
question the traditions respecting his conflicts with Cerinthus. Irenzus, 
amongst others, mentions as an account given by the aged Polycarp, that 
on one occasion when John was about to bathe, and heard that Cerinthus 
was in the bathing-house ; he retired with abhorrence, and exclaimed, 
“Surely the house will fall in ruins,since the enemy of the truth is there !” 
We can perfectly reconcile it with his character, and find in it nothing 
unapostolic, if, ina momentary ebullition of feelings naturally lively and 
ardent,* proceeding from holy zeal, he expressed in such strong terms (in 
which, nevertheless, everything is not to be taken quite literally) his dis- 
pleasure against a man who threatened to rob the churches, over whose 
salvation he was watching with fatherly care, of what was dearest and 
holiest to him,the foundation on which his whole Christianity rested, and 
to destroy the root of the Christian life ; still the pledge for the credibility 
of this anecdote is very slight, and it may be easily attributed to an ex- 
travagant hatred of heretics.t But the antagonism of the Apostle John 
and Cerinthus, is, in any case an undeniable fact, and only the greatest 
arbitrariness could place Cerinthus in another relation to John, namely, 
make out of him the representative of a spirit akin to that of the 
Apostle.t* 

According to a widely spread, ancient tradition, the Apostle John was 


* We must not allow ourselves to imagine, that the apostle, by the sanctifying in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit, was at once dissevered from all connexion with his former 
natural character, as well as from the peculiar phraseology of his countrymen; we must, 
with Jerome, recognise in the apostle, homo adhuc vasculo clausus infirmo, (a man inclosed 
as yet in an imperfect vessel). 

+ Irenzeus did not receive this account in his youth from the lips of Polycarp, but 
could only appeal for the truth of it to what others had heard from Polycarp, iii. 3, eloiv 
of dknxootec airod. The question then is, whether the persons who reported it to Irenzeus 
are trustworthy. We know, indeed, that much of what Irenzeus reports as tradition, bears 
on it the impress of falsehood. Thus he himself, ii. 24, appeals to the testimony of all the 
presbyters in Lesser Asia, who had been in the society of the apostle John, that Jesus was 
about fifty years old. The difficulty involved in this, does not appear to me s0 easily 
removed as Credner maintains in his Hinleitung, p. 215. The tradition of the presbyters, 
according to the report of Irenzeus, certainly appears not to have been that Jesus first 
entered on his office as teacher at the commencement of that riper mature age, which was 
required by the Jewish customs for assuming such an office, but he received from their 
own lips ‘he deposition that Christ had taught at an age which was beyond the etas juve- 
nilis, and approached to the senilis. If the passage is genuine in all its extent, he ex- 
pressly distinguished this age from the wtas perfecta magestri, which was well known to 
him, in which Christ first appeared in Jerusalem as a teacher. From his words, there- 
fore, we must deduce such a tradition as he supposed he had received from the pres- 
byters. But we can hardly suppress the suspicion of interpolation; for however little 
we are justified in depending on the critical judgment of Irenzeus, we cannot reconcile 
it to a man of his powerful mind, that he, who had shortly before said that Christ had spent 
three years, from the beginning of his thirtieth year to his death, in his office of teaching, 
could afterwards attribute twenty years more to him. 

+ As Schwegler has done, II. p. 259, 
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banished to the island of Patmos, in the Adgean Sea, by one of the em- © 
perors who was hostile to the Christians, but which of them is not ascer- 
tained.* Only Irenzeus leads us to suppose that Domitian was the em- 
peror, for he says} that John, at the end of Domitian’s reign, received 
revelations, which he afterwards committed to writing; and since, ac- 
cording to the Apocalypse, this must have happened in the Isle of Pat- 
mos whither he had been banished, it follows that he was sentenced by 
that emperor. But owing to the uncertainty of the traditions of that 
age, we cannot acknowledge this account as sufficiently accredited ; it is 
indeed possible, that it proceeded only from a peculiar interpretation of 
this obscure book, and not from any historical testimony. And if the 
Apocalypse contains certain marks of having been written before this 
time, this opinion would at once cease to be tenable. As this is really 
the case, then certainly the Apocalypse, which we cannot acknowledge 
as a work of the apostle, must have been written soon after the death 


* See Tertull. Preescript.c.36. Clemens, Qui dives salv.c. 42, speaks of the return of 
John from exile, “the tyrant having died,” tod tupdvvov reAevrnoavtoc, without specifying 
any name. Origen, t. xvi. in Matt. § 6, also uses the indefinite expression, “the king of 
the Romans,” 6 ‘Payaiwy BactActec. 

+ VY. 30. 

{ We refer, on this subject, to the celebrated work of Dr. Liicke, Versuch einer voll- 
stindigen Hinleitung in die Offenbarung Johannes. Bonn, 1832, (An Attempt at a Com- 
plete Introduction to the Revelation of John.) We certainly cannot acknowledge this 
book as the work of the apostle, but it bears witness to the existence of a Johannean doc- 
trinal type, just as the Epistle to the Hebrews could not proceed from the apostle Paul, 
but indicates that its author was a person who enjoyed close intimacy with the apostle. 
We reckon among these marks, the agreement in the doctrine of the Logos, which no re- 
finements can remove, (i. 17; iii. 14; xix. 30;) the designation of living waters, (vii. 
17;) and several other things in the perhaps excessively symbolical expressions. Not- 
withstanding the strongly marked Jewish element, there breathes throughout the book a 
spirit quite different from the EHbionitish, such a spirit as could not have issued from the 
impure elements of that age without the creative breath of the transforming Spirit of 
Christ. Who can help acknowledging this in the description of the exaltation of glorified 
believers, and of their salvation, in the seventh chapter; of the glory of the perfected the- 
ocracy in the one-and-twentieth chapter; in the representation of the universal priesthood ; 
and in the Apocalyptic epistles? The literal interpretation of the imagery which would 
give us a sensuous Chiliasm, would refute itself through the self-contradictory representa- 
tions that would spring from it. We find in the book no traces whatever of Jewish nation- 
ality, or of a special distinction of Christians of Jewish descent; for if 144,000 chosen out 
of the twelve tribes are mentioned in ch. vii. 4, yet, an innumerable multitude of glorified 
saints out of all nations and tongues are immediately afterwards described. And in ch. 
xiv. 3, the 144,000 appear again as the first-fruits of Christians out of all nations, as the 
most advanced in the Christian life, from which contradiction of the first-named statement, 
it may seem that such designations in this book are not to be taken exactly according to 
the letter. Lastly, in the interpretation of this latter passage, I cannot agree with what 
Bleek has lately suggested, that only those persons are here pointed out who had kept 
themselves free from all the lewdness connected with heathenism. If only this had been 
intended, it would hardly have been brought forward so prominently by the author, In 
this passage I can only find those persons represented who led a single life in undivided 
devoteduess to the Lord alone, to whom their whole life was consecrated. Of any polemic 
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of Nero.* The whole account of the banishment of the apostle John to 
the Isle of Patmos may have been taken chiefly from the Apocalypse, 
and if this book can be shown not to belong to John, the credibility of 
this account at once falls to the ground. Yet here two cases are possi- 
ble. If the Apocalypse proceeded from another John than the apostle, 
if it was the composition of the Presbyter John who was his contem- 
porary at Ephesus,t the banishment to the Isle of Patmos would relate 


tone directed against the apostle Paul not a trace can be found in the book; it cannot be 
taken as a proof of this tone, that in ch. xxi. 14, according to the twelve tribes of the theo- 
cratic people, only twelve apostles are mentioned as the foundation of the New Jerusalem. 
I must rather agree with Bleek that these words are rather against, than for, the notion 
that the author wished to be regarded as one of the apostles, of which no mark exists from 
which it could be inferred. And if it is remarkable that any other person than the apostle 
John should designate himself so simply as the servant of Jesus Christ, and write with such 
confidence and emphasis to the churches, it is to be taken into consideration, that in the 
vision granted him he might believe he had received a call to write in such a tone, even if 
his own personal position did not give him this importance in the Christian church. And 
if he himself had been an immediate disciple of the Lord, this alone would have secured 
him special authority. 

* We remark in this book, the vivid impression which Nero’s persecu ion of the Chris- 
tians, his burning of a part of the city of Rome, and especially his cruelties, had made on 
the minds of men. The story that Nero was not really dead, but had retired to the 
Euphrates, and would return again from thence (see my Church History, i. 96), appears 
here more fully delineated by a Christian imagination. He is the monster to whom Satan 
gave all his power, who returns as anti-christ and the destroyer of Rome, who will force 
all to worship his image. The Roman empire at that time is set forth as the represen- 
tative of heathenism, and of ungodly power personified, and in this connexion, under the 
image of the beast with seven heads (the seven Roman emperors which would succeed 
one another till the appearance of anti-christ), Nero is signified as one of these heads (xiii. 
3), which appeared dead, but whose deadly wound was healed, so that to universal aston- 
ishment he appeared alive again. Nero“teappearing after it had been believed that he was 
dead, is the beast ‘‘ which was, and ig not, and shall ascend out of the bottomless pit—and 
yet is,” Rev. xvii. 8. Of the seven emperors who were to reign until the appearance of 
anti-christ, it is said that five have fallen—one (Nero’s successor) is now reigning, and the 
other is not yet come; and when he comes, he must remain only a short time, and the 
beast which was and is not, is itself the eighth and one of the seven; (Nero as one of the 
seven emperors is the fifth, but inasmuch as he comes again as anti-christ, and founds the last 
universal monarchy following the succession of the seven emperors, he is the eighth.) 
Nero comes from the Hast, supported by his tributaries—the ten kings (his Satraps, the ten 
horns of the beast) leagued with him to destroy Rome, and to make war on Christianity. 
The waters of the Euphrates are dried up, to make a way for Nero with his ten Satraps, 
xvi. 12, who, in his service, would burn and destroy Rome, xvii. 16. All this marks the 
time in which the Apocalypse must haye been written, the change of the emperor after 
Nero, while the image of this monster was yet in vivid recollection, and men were dis- 
posed to depict the future in magnified images of the past; it also agrees with this date, 
that the temple at Jerusalem is described as still in existence, i. 1, therefore it must be be- 
fore the year 70. The future and the past comprehended within the limits of time lie 
before the prophetic eye of the author near to each other. The image of the future which 
hovers before the eye of his inspiration presents itself to him in the reflex of the past and 
the present. When he, for example, speaks of kings and peoples out of many tongues 
who have confessed themselves Christians, this cannot suit the time then present. 

+ If the Presbyter John were the author, the early substitution of the apostle of the 
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to him, and not to the apostle of this name. And this change, by which 
the Apocalypse was attributed to the apostle, would have occasioned 
also the report of his banishment to this island, although it is possible 
that the same outward causes might have led to the banishment of both 
these distinguished teachers of the religio illicita. But if we admit that 
another person wished to represent these revelations as those which the 
apostle John had received, and if we hence infer, that in order to per- 
sonate John, he made use of certain passages in his life, then the words 
in i, 9, in case they are to be understood of a banishment to the Isle of 
Patmos,* yet always presuppose the fact of such an exile of the apostle, 
and we must in this case place his banishment in the first period after 
his arrival in Lesser Asia. But it is possible that, independently of the 
Apocalypse, there might have been a tradition that the apostle John was 
banished by the Emperor Domitian (in whose reign such banishments to 
the islands on account of passing over to Judaism or Christianity were 
not uncommon) to the Isle of Patmos or some other island; and it is 
possible that, from this tradition, the supposition was formed that the 
Apocalypse ascribed to the apostle was written during this period. Cer- 
tainly we cannot refuse to believe the unanimous tradition of the Asiatic 
churches in the second century, that the apostle John, as a teacher of 
those churches, had to suffer on account of the faith, for which reason he 
was distinguished as a martyr in the above quoted epistle of Polycrates, 
Bishop of Ephesus.t fetes 


same name might be very easily explained. It would easily happen that the other John 
would be forgotten for the apostle, and particularly since a book which announced itself 
as prophetic would create reverence for itself from its character, there would be less dis- 
position to doubt that the author who styles himself John was the apostle. Lastly, it is 
worthy of observation that Polycrates, in Eusebius v. 24, where he quotes all John’s titles 
of honor, does not distinguish him as a prophet, although such a predicate, if he believed 
that he could employ it, must have availed much. The position of the words in the most 
ancient testimony for the apostolic origin of the Apocalypse, in Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. 
Jud. f. 380, is very striking. ’E7eud) cat rap’ quiv drip tic, @ dvoua lwdvync, cig TOV 
droctéAwy tod Xpiotod mpoedyrevoe, &c. (Afterwards also among us, a certain man, 
whose name was John, one of the apostles of Christ, prophesied, &c.) If we do not venture 
to regard the words, “ one of the apostles,” ei¢ rév drooréAwy, as an interpolation, though 
examples of such interpolations might be pointed out elsewhere in the book, yet all that 
is absolutely cerfain amounts to this, that the Apocalypse proceeded from a person of the 
name of John; and that this was the apostle, Justin might have inferred even from the 
name. ‘This is the best explanation of what is remarkable in the position of the words. 

* Here everything depends on the interpretation of the words in Rey.i.9. There is 
no necessary reference to sufferings on account of the gospel. The words may be under- 
stood thus: “TI was in the Isle of Patmos, for the purpose of publishing the word of God 
and testifying of Christ;” which would be only saying that John had visited that island 
for the sake of publishing the gospel, or that he had gone thither in order that a divine 
revelation should there be communicated to him, and he should be able to testify of that 
which Christ had revealed to him; in this way verse 2d will be best understood, and 
the “companion in tribulation,” cvyxowwavd¢ év rH OAiper, need not necessarily be referred 
to the banishment to Patmos. 

+ The words of the epistle in Euseb. v. 24, and quoted above, ka? pdptuc Kal diddonanog _ 
aroc év Edéow xexoiunrat. (Both a martyr and a teacher; he fell asleep at Ephesus.) 
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As in those regions where the general superintendence of the church 
devolved on John, manifold controversial attempts were made to adul- 
terate the Christian faith, as well as to disturb and suppress the spirit of 
Christian love, it was the main object of his protracted labors to main- 
tain and propagate the essence of the Christian faith and of Christian 
love, in opposition to these destructive influences. Of this fact his 
writings bear witness, which, as they were produced under such circum- 
stances, give indications of their tendency even where they are not pro- 
fessedly and intentionally polemical. But as his natural character was 
rather contemplative than argumentative, the controversial element in his 
writings is not so decidedly indicated, nor developed with so definite and 
complete an outline as in the dialectic Paul. His controversial style is 
more that of simple affirmation: from the fulness of his heart he testifies 
his inmost convictions of the basis of salvation, and he only marks occa- 
sionally, and points out with abhorrence, the opposite of these convic- 
tions, instead of entering into a full confutation. This especially applies 
to his Gospel. Since he wrote it among churches and for churches among 
which a multitude of traditions respecting the history of Christ, oral and 
written, must long have been in circulation, (Paul had already assumed 
the existence of these and accommodated himself to them,) he could not 
do otherwise in his historical representations than take these circumstan- 
ces into account, and hence would give only such a selection from the 
evangelical history as appeared to him precisely the best fitted to repre- 
sent Jesus as the Son of God, from whom alone men could receive eternal 
life, and to transfer to others the impression which the contemplation of 
his life had made upon himself, as he declares at the close of his gospel, 
where he says, “‘ And many other signs truly did Jesus in the presence 
of his disciples, which are not written in this book. But these are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that believing (by the virtue of this faith) ye might have life (true, 
divine, eternal life) through his name,” (through him as the Son of God); 
xx. 30, 31. John accordingly made exactly this selection from the evan- 
gelical history in order to lead men to this faith; to aid, strengthen, and 
uphold them in maintaining it. As in the application of the idea of faith 
in John there were various shades of meaning, all these varieties may 
be included in the words “that ye may believe ;” and as they are all 
embraced in the apostle’s design, those polemic references must be un- 
derstood which belong to the maintenance and confirmation of the faith 
under such circumstances. And the delineation of the life of Christ in 
its unity, as it proceeded from the heart and mind of John, must of itself 
have been fitted to form a barrier against all those tendencies which dis- 
turbed the purity of Christianity. But because this species of polemic, 
which inheres in the subject itself, predominates through the peculiarity 
of John and the peculiar nature of his Gospel, it can by no means be 
hence shown from the Gospel itself, that he intended to bring specially 
to view certain definite controversies. Even those which, from his pe- 
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culiar scene of labor, we might consider as most probably aimed at, can- 
‘not be ascertained from the Gospel itself by any fair deduction; as, for 
example, the declaration “the Word was made flesh,” 6 Adyo¢ capt 
éyévero, which occurs in the introduction, and thus marks the spirit of 
the whole development of his history in so far as it describes the reve- 
lation of the divine life in human form, is peculiarly suited to form a 
refutation of the Cerinthian gnosis. But there is no indication that John 
made this refutation a leading object of his Gospel. In his narrative of 
Christ’s baptism, he might have had a strong inducement to bring for- 
ward this controversy, as Cerinthus had affixed a peculiar interpretation 
to this event, in accordance with his general scheme. But in order to 
combat Cerinthus, he must have commenced the history of Christ at an 
earlier period, and have adduced those conspicuous marks of the Divine, 
which accompanied the birth of Christ. So also, though the manner in 
which the purely human in Christ is developed throughout the Gospel, is 
most decidedly opposed to Docetism, yet we can find in it no trace of a 
designed and continuous refutation of that heresy. ‘“*The Word was 
made flesh,” is not in the least suited to this purpose, for, taken by 
itself, it may be fairly understood in the docetic sense, that the ** Word ” 
itself became ‘ flesh,” since Docetism considered “flesh” only as the 
apparent sensuous guise in which the “ Word” presented itself to eyes 
of sense. From this point of view it might with propriety be affirmed 
that the “Word” became “ flesh,” or presented itself in the form of 
“flesh.” And in what John says of the flowing of water and blood 
from Christ’s side, it has been very erroneously attempted to find a refu- 
tation of Docetism. This argumentation cannot affect the Docete, for 
they would be as ready to allow that the Roman soldier and John saw 
the blood and water flowing, as to grant that Jesus presented himself to 
the senses of men in his life and passion as narrated in the evangelical 
history. They only denied the objective reality of the sensuous percep- 
tions, and this denial would apply to one fact as well as to another. But 
John mentions it in that connexion simply as a sign of the reality of 
Christ’s death, in order thereby to establish faith in the reality of his 
resurrection from the dead. 

It is only in the introduction to his Gospel that John appears to design 
a special reference to men of any peculiar mental tendency among his 
contemporaries ; a reference to those who busied themselves with specu- 
lations respecting the Logos as the Mediator between the hidden God 
and the creation,—and to this class those now belonged, who, after they 
had professed Christianity, threatened to adulterate it by mingling with 
it their former speculations. It cannot indeed be denied that John, inde- 
pendently of any outward reference, might have been induced, by his 
Christian consciousness and by what Christ had declared respecting him- 
self, to name him simply as the Logos. As Christ represents his word 
or words (his Adyog, his pijyara, his gwr7)) as the word of God himself, 
that thereby alone God reveals himself to men, the fountain of life, the 
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word of life; so John might thereby be induced to designate him as the 
Word, which is God, (the self-revealing Divine Being simply,) the Word, 
the Source of life*; and also the reference to a word of God, by which 
God already in the Old Testament had revealed himself, might here 
attach itself, to point out a preparation in the Old Testament for the rev- 
elation of the Divine Being in Christ. Meanwhile, the manner in which 
John places this Word without further definition at the head of his 
whole representation, makes it probable that, although he was perhaps 
led to the choice of this expression from within, since he sought for a 
new designation for a new idea, yet he connected with it an idea already 
existing, and the train of thought with which he opens his Gospel serves 
to establish this opinion. John wished to lead those who busied them- 
selves with speculations respecting the Logos as the medium of all com- 
municated life from God and of every revelation of God, the central 
point of all the theophanies, from their religious idealism to a religious 
realism, to the acknowledgment of God revealed in Christ—to the con- 
sciousness that the Logos, as the divine fountain of life, had appropriated 
human nature, and through it communicated himself as the fountain of 
all true life and light to every one who believed in his human appear- 
ance. Instead of wishing to investigate the hidden which no human 
mind can penetrate, he called on every one to contemplate Him who had 
revealed himself in human nature—to believe and experience what he 
testified he had himself seen and experienced. 

The whole development of the church from the time of Justin Martyr, 
testifies to the existence of such a Gospel which operated powerfully on 
men’s minds. Its existence cannot be explained from any single mental 
tendency in the following age, nor from the amalgamation: of several 
tendencies. Indeed, it existed as a representation of a higher unity, as 
a reconciling element to the contrarieties of that age, and could exert an 
attractive power over minds so opposite as those of Heracleon, Clement 
of Alexandria, Irenzeus, and Tertullian. Where could we in that age 
find a man who was raised above its contrarieties by which all were more 
or less affected ? And would a man of so superior a Christian spirit have 
crept on in the dark and made use of such a mask, instead of appearing 
openly in the consciousness of all-conquering truth and with a feeling of 
his mental superiority ? A man, so exalted above all the church teachers 
of that century, need not have shrunk from the conflict. He must cer- 
tainly have placed more confidence in the power of truth than in these 
arts of darkness and falsehood. And how can it be shown, that such a 
man, if we contemplate him in the light of his own age, would have been 


* See the remarks of Dr. Lange of Jena in the Studien und Kritiken, 1830, part iii. 
And this view does not necessarily depend on the otherwise forced explanations of John’s 
introduction, into which the worthy author—an author whom on account of his Christian- 
theological character I hold in the highest esteem—has been led by his peculiar dogmatic 
system. 
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restrained by no reverence for sacred history, by no seruple, from falsi- 
fying a history, the contents of which were holy to him, through arbi- 
trary fictions for a definite purpose, through actual falsehoods which 
must find their justification in their object? And how imprudently he 
must have acted if,in order to attain his object, he presented the history 
of Christ in a manner which stood in diametric opposition to universal 
tradition! Truly only from an apostle who stood in such relation to 
Christ as John did, who had received into his own breast the impression 
and image of that unique personality, could proceed a work which stands 
in such relation to the contrarieties of the post-apostolic age! It is a 
thoroughly immediate production, and was cast in a single mould. The 
divine in its own immediate essence contains this power of composing 
differences ; but never could such a fresh, originally powerful production 
proceed from a designed, cleverly constructed composition of differences. 
The Gospel of John, if it did not proceed from the apostle John and 
point to that Christ, a beholding of whom gave birth to it, would be the 
greatest of enigmas. . 

In the circular pastoral letter, which is distinguished as the first of 
his Catholic Epistles, the apostle presents himself to us under a fatherly 
relation to the churches of Lesser Asia, whose concerns, during his resi- 
dence at Ephesus, he regulated with wakeful anxiety. Liicke has justly 
remarked, that the hortatory or paracletical element is by far the most 
conspicuous in it, and the polemical holds a very subordinate place, which 
agrees with John’s peculiar style.* This epistle contains an admonition 
to the churches, to preserve the original faith steadfastly and truly under 

.the manifold temptations which threatened them both from Jews and 
Gentiles, as well as from those various classes of false teachers before men- 
tioned—and it exhorts the churches to a course of life corresponding to 
their faith, while it warns against a formal Christianity, destitute of the 
true Christian spirit, and against a false confidence grounded upon it. 
When we think of the churches in Lesser Asia, in the transition from the 
Pauline age to that of John, as we have described their state in the pre- 
ceding pages, we shall probably be wholly unable (since they were ex- 
posed to manifold, diversified conflicts from within and without, and to 
dangers of various kinds) to find a unity in the hortatory and contro- 
versial references, nor can we point out such a unity in the contents of 
the epistle itself without a forced or too subtle an interpretation. Many 
passages may appear to be exhortations to steadfastness in the faith, amidst 
the allurements to unfaithfulness, or to apostasy presented by the outward 
enemies of the church, both Jews and Gentiles. As to apostasy, there 
were reasons for such exhortations, as the Christians were still closely 
connected by so many ties to the Gentile world; new members were 
added continually to the Christian communities from the Gentiles, whose 


* This epistle is, in the apostolic sense, a “ word of exhortation,” Adyo¢ mapakAjoews. 
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faith required confirmation ; and, since the first Neronian persecution,* 
individual persecutions were constantly repeated, which were dangerous 
to the weak in faith. Under the same head may be classed the exhorta- 
tion at the close of the epistle, faithfully to preserve the knowledge of 
the true God revealed through Christ as the source of eternal life, and to 
keep themselves from all contact with idolatry. As respects temptations 
to unfaithfulness, the churches in Lesser Asia for the most part consisted 
of persons of Gentile descent, but mixed with these were former pro- 
selytes, and individual Jews, who formed a point of connexion, by which 
the Jews could exert an influence on the churches, the same as may be 
noticed in the Christian communities of the Pauline and even of the Ig- 
natian period, It might also seem, that when John combated persons 
who refused to acknowledge Jesus as the Messiah, he intended Jewish 
adversaries ; but a closer examination will suggest several objections to 
this view. As in accordance with the prophetic expressions in the dis- 
courses of Christ himself, it was expected that a special revelation of the 
anti-christian spirit would precede the triumph of the kingdom of God, - 
which was to be effected by the second coming of Christ, so John recog- 
nised as a mark of this approaching crisis, that many organs of this anti- 
christian spirit had already made their appearance. Now this could not 
refer to Jewish adversaries, for these from the very first were never 
wanting. The apostle moreover says of them, ‘They have gone out 
from the midst of us, but they belonged not in disposition to us; for had 
they belonged in disposition to us, they would have remained with us; 
but by their outward separation from us, it became manifest that 
not all who belonged outwardly to us belonged to us also inwardly.” 
This may indeed be understood of those who, while they still made 
a profession of Christianity, were always in their disposition more 
inclined to Judaism, so that at last they openly passed over to it, and 
became the opponents of Christianity. But such frequent conversions or 
apostasies to Juadaism in the churches of Lesser Asia, at this period, 
were by no means probable. It is more natural to think of those mem- 
bers of Christian communities, who had fostered in their bosoms heretical 
tendencies foreign to Christianity, which must have at last resulted in 
their open separation from the churches. With justice, John says of a 
time like this, in which churches were formed out of various mental ele- 
ments not all in an equal measure attracted and penetrated by Chris- 
tianity, that whatever portion was actually animated by the Christian 
spirit, must be separated, by a refining process proceeding from the life 
of the church itself, from what was only superficially affected by Chris. 
tianity, and wore the mere semblance ofit. Besides the manner in which 
the apostle exhorts believers to hold fast the doctrine announced to them 


* If we do not directly admit that this epistle was written in the last part of the 
Johannean period, under the Emperor Nerva. 
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from the beginning—his saying to them that they required no further 
instruction to put them on their guard against the spread of those errors 
—that they need only to be referred to the anointing of the Holy Spirit 
already received, to their indwelling Christian consciousness (ii. 22)—all 
this rather imports an opposition to false teachers, than to decided ad- 
versaries of the gospel, who could not be so dangerous to believers. 

Although John describes his opponents as those who did not acknow- 
ledge Jesus as the Messiah, yet, according to the remarks just made, this 
cannot be understood of decided unbelieving opponents of the Messianic. 
dignity of Jesus. And we must explain this shorter description of his 
opponents by the longer, according to which they are represented as those 
who would not acknowledge the incarnate Christ, or who would-not re- 
cognize Jesus as the Messiah manifest in the flesh. Therefore, with their 
Docetic views they would not receive the annunciation of a Messiah 
appearing in the flesh; the reality of the living, acting, and suffering 
Christ in the form of earthly human nature.* And since John could 
not separate the divine and the human in the person and life of the Re- 
deemer from one another, for both had revealed themselves to him as 
inseparable in the unity of the appearance of the Son of God,—it ap- 
peared to him, that whoever did not acknowledge Jesus as the Son of 
God in the whole unity and completeness of his divine-human life, did not 
truly believe in Jesus as the Son of God, the Messiah; and since only 
thus the eternal divine source of life revealed itself in human nature and 
imparted itself to men, and a way to communion with God was thereby 
alone opened for all,—it appeared to him that whoever denied the reality 
of the revelation of the divine Logos in the flesh, denied the Son of God 
himself and the Father also. This was the real anti-Christian spirit of 
falsehood, which, though connecting itself in appearance with the Chris- 
tian profession, in fact threatened to destroy faith in the Son, and in the 
Father as revealed in the Son. 

In a passage which is rather practical and hortatory than contro- 
versial, where John, for the purpose of exhortation, lays down the posi- 
tion that faith in Jesus as the Son of God arms with power for all con- 
flicts with the world, he adds, “ Jesus is he who has revealed himself as 
the Messiah by water} and by blood,—by means of the baptism received 


* Ifit be objected, as by Lange in his Beittrége zur dltesten Kirchengeschichte, Leipzig, 
1828, p. 121, that if John designed the confutation of Docetism, he would have expressed 
himself in some precise terms, such as we find in the Epistles of Ignatius; the answer is, 
that it is John’s favorite method not to mark the object of controversy more distinctly and 
fully. 

+ As the “came by blood” relates to Jesus subjectively, to the one who had re- 
vealed himself by his own sufferings, so also the second clause, ‘‘came by water,” is 
most naturally referred to something affecting Jesus personally, and, therefore, not to the 
baptism instituted by him. This reason is not perfectly decisive, for, if the sufferings of 
Christ are not contemplated in their subjective aspect, (that is, simply in relation to Jesus 
as the sufferer,) but rather in their objective aspect, as redeeming sufferings, as that by 
which Christ effected the salvation of mankind, then the coming by water might fitly 
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from him* and by means of his redeeming sufferings; and that which the 
Spirit of God, whose witness is infallible, has effected, and still effects, by 
him, testifies the same. The threefold witness of the water, the blood, 
and the Spirit, thus unite to verify the same.” 

It is possible that John in this passage collected such marks as ap- 
peared to him mést striking, which distinguished Jesus as the Son of 
God, without any special controversial reference. But it is also possible 
that he connected a polemical with a parenetical design, and therefore 
was induced to bring together precisely these marks; and in this case it 
would be certainly most natural to suppose an intended contradiction of 
the Cerinthian view, which separated the Christ who appeared at the 
Baptism from the crucified Jesus. 

This epistle, then, contains an impressive appeal against the practical 
adulterations of Christianity. The apostle declares that only he who 
practices righteousness is born of God,—that a life in communion with 
Christ and a life of sin are irreconcilable,—that whoever lives in sin is 
far from knowing him; whoever commits sin transgresses also the law, 
and sin is actually a transgression of the law. From this contrast it 
might be inferred that the false gnosis here combated had produced and 
confirmed practical errors; and we may believe that we here find traces 
of the false liberalism and antinomianism of the later gnosis, such as we 
have pointed out above, p. 361, in many appearances of this age. In 
this case his opponents would be only those who opposed the ethical in 
the form of law, and said, What you call sin appears so only to those 
who are still enthralled in legal bondage; we must give proof of our 
being free from the law by not regarding such commands. But if John 


denote the institution of baptism, which is necessarily required for completing the redeem- 
ing work of Christ. But what Licke in his Commentary, 2d ed. p. 288, has urged against 
the view I have taken, does not appear pertinent. The Messiah (he thinks) was to be 
inducted to his office by a solemn inauguration. This was performed through John as the 
appointed prophet by means of the Messianic baptism. Hence the coming by water is 
placed first, by which Jesus at first revealed himself as the Messiah, and from which his 
whole public Messianic ministry dates its commencement. This must have been peculiarly 
important in John’s estimation, who was first led to Christ by the testimony of the Bap- 
tist. On the contrary, I believe that if he had meant the baptism instituted by Christ, he 
would have placed first the “coming by blood,” for I cannot agree with what Liicke says 
in p. 291: “ Precisely on this account was it, because “ water” denotes, as it were, only 
the beginning of purification, while the full purification lies in the “blood,” that John 
emphatically adds, ‘not by water only,’ (with which alone John the Baptist appeared, 
and therefore was not the Messiah, Matt. iii. 11), ‘but by water and by blood.’” The 
baptism of Christ was in the apostle’s view altogether different from that of John. With 
it was connected complete purification. Water-baptism and Spirit-baptism cannot here be 
separated from one another, and this Christian baptism necessarily presupposes the re- 
deeming sufferings of Christ. See Ephes. v. 25, 26. As far as Cerinthus acknowledged 
the Messiah only as “coming by water,” not as “ coming by blood,” this would agree with 
a designed opposition to his doctrine. 

* On account of the importance which is attributed to it in the Gospel of John, in 
reference to the unveiling of the Messiah’s dignity and the hidden glory of Jesus, 
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had been called to oppose such a gross antinomianism, he would have 
had to maintain against it the dignity and holiness of the law, and would 
have given his polemic a very different direction, indeed quite the reverse. 
He must have said, Whoever transgresses the law, commits sin, and the 
transgression of the law is sin. Also from his saying, ‘“‘ Whoever sinneth, 
knoweth not Christ,” it by no means follows that those against whom he 
is writing, taught a gnosis of immoral tendency. Nor is it at all clear 
that the practical errors which he combated proceeded from a peculiar 
theoretic source; nothing more was needed for their production than 
that unchristian tendency which would naturally spring up, especially in 
churches that had been for some time established, in which Christianity 
had passed from parents to children, and become a matter of custom, 
and a tendency to reliance on the opus operatum of faith and of outward 
profession, faith not being apprehended as an animating principle of 
the inward life. In opposition to such a tendency, which disowned the 
claims of Christianity on the whole of life, and palliated immorality, the 
apostle says, ‘‘ Whoever lives in sin, whatever be his pretensions, is far 
from knowing Jesus Christ; all sin is a transgression of the divine law, 
which in its whole extent is sacred to the Christian.” 

The view of the false teachers to which we have been led, by the 
First Epistle of John,* is confirmed by the Second, addressed to a Chris- 
tian female in those parts, named Kyria, and her children; for in this we 
find warnings against the same false teachers who would not acknowl 


* Tt is remarkable that the author of the two last Epistles of John styles himself a 
presbyter, a term which is not suited to designate an apostle, and particularly since at that 
time, and in that region, a person was living who was usually distinguished by the name 
of the Presbyter John. Such was the presbyter John to whom Papias appeals, Euseb. 
iii, 29, and we might be tempted to attribute this epistle to him. He appears to have 
been commonly distinguished by the name of the presbyter (which is here a title of office) 
John, from the apostle John, and hence the word zpecBitepo¢ was wont to be placed 
before the name John. It is indeed improbable that, during the lifetime of the apostle, 
another could have attained such high repute among the churches, as this epistle leads us 
to suppose of its author; but it might have been written after the apostle’s death; for that 
the presbyter survived him may be inferred, as Credner justly remarks, from the circum- 
stance that Papias, in speaking of what John and each of the other apostles had said, 
uses the past tense, “he said,” eiey, but when speaking of the two individuals who had 
not heard Christ himself, Aristion and the presbyter John, his words are ‘they say,” 
Aéyovolv. On the other hand, we are obliged to acknowledge that the great harmony of 
coloring, tone, and style, between the first epistle and the two others, favors the opinion of 
their having been written by the same person; nor can this be counterbalanced by the in- 
stances of single expressions that do not occur elsewhere in John’s writings. It is difficult to 
imagine how that presbyter, especially if we are to consider the Apocalypse as his work, 
could adopt a style so foreign to himself, in so slavish a manner, during the later years of 
his life. As to the name of presbyter, which John here assumes, we can hardly think it 
of consequence that Papias distinguishes the apostles by the term presbyters, for it is evi- 
dent that he so calls them only in relation to their contemporaries, as belonging to a still 
earlier period, and it cannot hence be inferred that John gave himself that title. But since 
there is no other original document extant, in which John marks his relation to the church, 
we cannot pronounce an opinion that he was never known by such-an epithet, 
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edge the appearance of Jesus Christ in human nature.* He speaks of 
their progress as a new phenomenon, and designates them, not as the 
adversaries of Christianity in general, but as persons who had aposta- 
tized from the original doctrine of Christ. He warns in general against 
all falsifiers of that original doctrine. The faithful were not to receive 
them into their houses, nor to salute them as Christian brethren.t 

The Third Epistle of John, which is addressed to an influential person, 
perhaps an overseer in one of the churches, named Gaius, also contains 
several important hints respecting the then existing state of the church. 
This Gaius had distinguished himself by the active love with which he 
had received the messengers of the faith, who had come from foreign 
parts and visited his church. But in the same Christian community 
there was a domineering individual, Diotrephes, who had shown himself 
unfriendly towards these missionaries. He not only was not ready to 
give them a hospitable reception, but wished to prevent others from doing 
so, and even threatened to exclude them from church communion.’ He 
refused to acknowledge the authority of the apostle John, and even 
indulged in malicious invectives against him. It is evident, that if a 
member of a Christian community ventured to conduct himself in such 
a manner towards an apostle, he must have had personal reasons for not 
recognising in him that dignity which was recognised by all believers as 
belonging to an apostle; just as those who were hostile to Paul had 
special grounds for disputing his apostolic authority. It is also very im- 
probable that this unfriendly behavior towards the missionaries could 
have arisen at this period from an aversion to their calling, simply as such. 
We must rather attempt to discover a special ground of. dislike to these 
individual missionaries. Nor is it unnatural to suppose that there was_ 
one common ground for the hostility of Diotrephes, both to the apostle 
and the missionaries. Now, let us suppose that the latter were of Jew- 


* Tt appears to me most natural to explain the present in 2 John 7, épydperov in- 
stead of éAyjAv@ora, by supposing that John used this form owing to the impression on his 
mind that these false teachers not only refused to acknowledge the historical manifestation 
of Jesus Christ, but also denied the possibility of such manifestation, and would know noth- 
ing in general of a Messiah appearing in the flesh. 

+ Although we may recognise in the form of this expression a natural characteristic 
of John, a vehemence of affection as strong in its antipathies as in its attachments, yet its 
harshness is much softened by a reference to the circumstances and relations amid which 
he was wriling. He certainly wished only to express, in the strongest terms, that every 
appearance should be avoided of acknowledging these persons as Christian brethren. Only 
on this account, he says that they are not to be saluted, which, in the literal sense, he ~ 
would not have said even in reference to heathens. We must restrict it to the peculiar 
sense of Christian salutation, which was not a mere formality, but a token of Christian 
brotherhood. But to preserve the purity of Christianity and the welfare of the Christian 
church, it was very important to exclude, from the very beginning, the reception of these 
persons (who, by their arbitrary speculations and fabrications, threatened to destroy the 
grounds of the Christian faith) into the churches, which were not sufficiently armed against 
their arts, and into which they had various methods of insinuating themselves. 
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ish descent. It is said to their praise, that they went out to publish the 
gospel, without taking anything of the heathen for their maintenance. 
If they were Jewish missionaries, this would serve as a special distinction, 
for from what Paul frequently says respecting this class of persons, we 
know that many of them abused the right of the publishers of the gos- 
pel to be maintained by those for whose salvation they labored. Now, 
as there existed in the Gentile churches an ultra-Pauline party, inclined 
to a violent, one-sided, anti-Jewish tendency, the forerunner of Marcion, 
so Diotrephes possibly stood at the head of such a body, and his hostile 
conduct towards these missionaries, as well as towards the apostle John, 
who on his arrival in Lesser Asia had sought, by the harmonizing influ- 
ence of the Christian spirit, to reconcile the differences that were on the 
point of breaking out—may be traced to the same source. Thus, at a 
later period, Marcion attached himself to Paul alone, and paid no defer- 
ence to the authority of John. 

Various traditions respecting the labors of John in hese regions, 
which he continued to a very advanced age, perfectly agree with that 
image of fatherly superintendence presented to us in these epistles. In 
a narrative attested by Clemens Alexandrinus,* we see how he visited 
the Christians in the parts round about Ephesus, organized the churches, 
and provided for the appointment of the most competent persons to fill 
the various church-oftices. On one of these occasions, he noticed a young 
man who promised, under the influence of Christianity, to be of much 
service in the cause of the gospel. He commended him to one of the 
overseers of the church, as a valuable trust committed to him by the 
Lord. The overseer carefully watched him till he received baptism, 
but placed too much reliance on baptismal grace. He left him to 
himself, and the youth, deprived of his faithful protection, and seduced 
by evil associates, fell deeper into corruption, and at last became captain 
of a band of robbers. Some years after,when John revisited that church, 
he was informed to his great sorrow of the woful change that had taken 
place in the youth of whom he had entertained such hopes. Nothing 
could keep him back from hastening to the retreat of the robbers. He 
suffered himself to be seized and taken into their captain’s presence ; but 
he could not sustain the sight of the apostle; John’s venerable appear- 
ance brought back the recollection of what he had experienced in earlier 
days, and awakened his conscience. He fled away in consternation ; but 
the venerable man, full of paternal love, and exerting himself beyond his 
strength, ran after him. He called upon him to take courage, and an- 
nounced to him the forgiveness of sins in the name of the Lord. By his 
fatherly guidance he succeeded in rescuing his soul, and formed him into 
a worthy member of a Christian community.t Another tradition pre- 


* Quis dives saly. c. 42. 
+ Clemens gives this narrative, which breathes the spirit of John, as a veritable histor- 
ical tradition and no legend, pifog = Adyoc, not a wig in the sense of a fable, a legend ; 
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served by Jerome* bears also the impress of the apostle’s spirit. When 
the venerable John could no longer walk to the meetings of the church, 
but was borne thither by his disciples, he always uttered the same ad- 
dress to the church; he reminded them of that one commandment which 
he had received from Christ himself as comprising all the rest, and form- 
ing the distinction of the New Covenant, ‘My children, love one 
another.” And when asked why he always repeated the same thing, he 
replied, “‘ Because if this one thing were attained, it would be enough.” 

Thus the aged apostle labored to about the close of the first cen- 
tury; and the spirit that diffused itself from the churches of Lesser Asia 
during the first half of the second century, testifies of his protracted 
ministry in those regions. The Lord made use of his instrumentality 
to prevent the foundation of the faith here laid by the apostle Paul from 
being buried under a heap of heterogeneous speculations—and to pre- 
serve the unity of the Christian faith and life from being distracted by 
various extravagances; that the glorious body of the Christian church 
might not be divided into a multitude of sects and schools, and especially 
that a schism might not be produced by the increasing opposition to the 
Judaizing and Hellenistic elements. His peculiar tendency, which served 
to exhibit rather the fulness and depth of a heart filled with the spirit of 
Christ, than the sharpness and distinctness of doctrinal ideas, was 
adapted, while it rejected with ardent love whatever threatened to en- 
danger the foundation of faith in the Son of God, to conciliate subordi- 
nate differences, and to promote the formation of a universal Christian 
communion out of heterogeneous elements. The extent of his influence 
is marked by the simple practical spirit, the spirit of zealous love to the 
Lord, and the spirit of Christian fidelity in firmly adhering to the origi- 
nal apostolic traditions, even though not perfectly understood, which dis- 
tinguished the Christian teachers of Lesser Asia in their conflict with 
the Gnosticism which was then beginning to prevail. 

With John the apostolic age of the church naturally closes. The 
doctrine of the gospel which by him had been still exhibited in its origi- 
nal purity was now exposed, without the support of apostolic authority, 
to a conflict with a host of opponents, some of whom had already made 
their appearance; the church was henceforth left to form itself to 


Gxovoov prov, od pidov, ddAad ovta Adyov . . . . . mTapadedouévov kad pvinun 
mepvAayuevoy. (Hear a story, which is not a story, but a veritable account that has been 
handed down and carefully kept in memory.) See Segaar on the passage. Such late tra- 
ditions are indeed not sufficient pledges to authenticate a narrative as true in all its parts. 
It is possible that such a narrative might be so constructed, partly to check the injurious 
confidence in the magical effects of baptism, and to set in a clear light the truth that 
every one after obtaining baptism needed so much the greater watchfulness over himself— 
and partly to counteract the opinion of the rigorists on the nature of repentance, that who- 
ever violated the baptismal covenant by peccata mortalia, could not again receive forgive- 
ness of sins. But at all events, this narrative, which is free from all coloring of the mirac- 
ulous, gives altogether the impression of actual truth lying at its basis. 
* Comment. in Ep. ad Galat. c. vi, 
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maturity without any visible human guidance, but under the invisible 
protection of the Lord: and finally, after a full and clear development 
of opposing tendencies, it was destined to attain the higher and conscious 
unity which distinguished the spirit of the apostle John. 

We wish now to contemplate more closely the development of the 
Christian doctrine in its original form, and to observe how the unity of 
the Spirit exhibited itself in the manifoldness of the natural varieties 
animated by that Spirit, and in the various modes of conception which 
proceeded from those varieties. 


BOOK VI 
THE APOSTOLIC DOCTRINE, 


Tue doctrine of Christ was not to be given to. mankind as a rigid 
dead letter, in one determinate stereotyped form, but was to be an- 
nounced as the word of spirit and of life; the word that should proceed 
from the inward life in living flexibility and variety, through men who, 
enlightened by the Divine Spirit, received and appropriated the doctrine 
in a living manner, in accordance with their various constitutional qual- 
ities, and their several peculiarities of education and life. This differ- 
ence served to manifest the living unity, the riches and the depth of the 
Christian spirit in the manifoldness of the forms of conception, which 
unintentionally illustrated and supplemented each other. Thus Chris- 
tianity was designed and adapted to appropriate and elevate the various 
tendencies of human character, to purify and unite them by means of a 
higher unity, and, according to the fitness of the peculiar fundamental 
tendencies of human nature, to operate through these for the realization 
of the ideal of Man, and the exhibition of the kingdom of God in the 
human race through all ages. We must oppose ourselves to a rigid dog- 
matic mode of conception, which refuses to acknowledge historical condi- 
tions in the developing process of revelation, and the process of a genetic 
development; but we must also protest against a false pragmatism, which 
would find in the historical conditions an explanation of what can only 
be understood as the result of the influence of Christ’s spirit ; which con- 
verts what is original into something derived, and the apostolic, by an 
analysis effected by the sheerest arbitrariness, into something post-apos- 
tolic, a method, the fundamental error of which consists in this, that for 
the genuine historical Christ, who is presupposed by the whole developing 
process of the Christian church, it substitutes an undefined phantom. 

In the development of the original Christian doctrine, we can specially 
distinguish three peculiar fundamental tendencies, the Pauline, the 
Jacobean (between which the Petrine forms an intermediate link), and 
the Johannean.* We wish first to review the Pauline form of doctrine, 
since in this we find the fullest and most complete development of 
Christian truth, which will best serve as the basis of comparison in 
tracing the leading tendencies of the other apostles. 


* Dr. Nitzsch, in reference to the several types of apostolic doctrine, admirably remarks 
—‘ To disown them in favor of a one-sided dogmatism, is to abandon that completeness 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE PAULINE DOCTRINE. 


In order to develop genetically the peculiar system of this apostle, we 
must take into consideration the peculiar qualities of his ardent and pro- 
found mind—the peculiar education which formed him in the Pharisaic 
schools to a dialectic and systematic development of his doctrinal subject- 
matter—the peculiar manner in which he was led from the most rigorous 
Judaism to faith in the gospel,* by a powerful impression on his soul which 
formed a grand crisis in his history. We must recollect the peculiarity of 
his sphere of action as an apostle, in which he had to oppose an adulteration 
of Christianity arising from a mixture of those views which he himself 
had held before his conversion. In reference to the sources from which 
he derived his knowledge of the Christian doctrine, we must also bear 
in mind what he says respecting his independence and separate standing 
as a teacher of the gospel. There is no doubt, for he occasionally alludes 
to it, that he had met with a traditionary record of the sayings, actions, 
and precepts of Christ, and these formed the materials for the develop- 
ment of his Christian knowledge, (pp. 101-103) ; but the Spirit promised 
by Christ to his disciples, who was to disclose to them the whole mean- 
ing and extent of the truth announced by him, enlightened Paul in an 
independent manner, so as to develop the truths of which the germ was 
contained in those traditions, and form them into one whole with the 
earlier divine revelations, and with the truths implanted in the original 
constitution of man as a religious being. Those who blame him for 
blending foreign Jewish elements with Christianity, entirely misunder- 
stand that apostle, who, above all others, most clearly perceived the op- 
position of the Jewish and Christian methods, and gave that opposition 
the fullest development. Nor does it in the least justify their censures 
that he made use of certain Jewish elements, which contained nothing 
at variance with Christianity, but on the contrary, were designed to 
serve as the groundwork of the new dispensation. A comparison of the 
Pauline leading ideas with the words of Christ as reported by Matthew 
and Luke, proves that the germs of the former are contained in the 
latter, if we do not invert the order of things and regard those words 
which could come from no human spirit, which bear on them the unde- 
niable marks of inimitable originality, words of inexhaustible contents, 
in which the striving of a sound mind can only be for ever penetrating 


and solidity which these modes of contemplating the Christian faith impart while they re- 
ciprocally complete one another; it is to slight that by which scripture truth maintains its 
calm elevation above all conflicting systems.”—Seo die theologische Zeitschrift, edited by 
Schleiermacher, De Wette, and Liicke. 1822, No. 3, p.68. * Seep. 79, 
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deeper and deeper—if we do not regard such words as nothing more 
than a reflection of the tendencies that first flowed from that original 
spirit. But that which moved before the spiritual vision of Paul, the 
image of Christ in whose countenance there shone for him the glory of 
God, that which compelled his proud and lofty spirit, after long resist- 
ance, to do homage and bow itself in all humility, was no phantom, 
was not the, to him well known, reflected image of the divine race of 
men. 

Those which constituted the preparative convictions for Paul’s whole 
Christian life, and determined his transition from Judaism to Christian- 
ity, laid also the foundation for the peculiar form in which the latter was 
received and intellectually apprehended by him. Here we find the 
natural central point, from which we proceed in the development of his 
doctrine. The ideas of “law,” vduoc, and “ righteousness,” deacoovvn, 
form the connexion as well as the opposition of his earlier and his 
later views. The term d:xatocivy in the Old Testament sense, desig- 
nates the perfect theocratic way of thinking and life, and also that un- 
restricted theocratic right of citizenship which entitled to a participation 
in the blessings of the community, and to eternal felicity. According to his 
former views, Paul believed that he had acquired a title to the epithet 
“righteous,” dixacoc, by the strict observance of the law; as, in truth, 
the Pharisees, to whom he belonged, placed their confidence and indulged 
their pride in that observance, while they guarded against the violation 
of the law by a variety of prohibitions. He was, as he himself asserts 
(Philip. iii.) blameless as far as related to this legal righteousness. And 
now from his Christian point of view the epithet “righteous,”* was in 
his esteem the highest that could be given to a human being, and “right- 
eousness ” expressed complete fitness for participation in all the privi- 
leges and blessings of the Theocracy, and consequently of salvation, of 
* life,” ¢wA. ‘ Righteousness” and “life” were always in his mind cor- 
relative ideas. But his conceptions of the nature of this righteousness 
had undergone a total revolution since he was convinced of the insuffi- 
ciency and nullity of that which he had before distinguished by this 
name. That “legal righteousness,” dixacootvn vourkh, he now regarded 
as only an apparent righteousness, which might satisfy human require- 
ments, but could not, however plausible, deceive a holy God, and there- 
fore was of no avail in reference to the kingdom of God. It was hence- 
forth his fundamental principle, that no man by such works as he might 
be able to accomplish under the guidance and aid of the law, could attain 


* Paul was very far from employing the word dikacootvy merely to designate a subor- 
dinate moral condition, like the later anti-Jewish Gnostics, for he always proceeded on the 
theocratical principles of the Old Testament. I cannot therefore admit that, in Rom, y. 7, 
a higher degree of morality is intended by the word “ good” than by the word “righteous,” 
The opposite is evident, from the manner in which Paul places these words together in 
Rom. vii, 12, 
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a righteousness* that would avail before God. This idea which marks 
the opposition between his earlier and later views, it was his main object 
to develop in arguing with his Judaizing opponents. a 

Now he certainly in this controversy first treated of the ‘works of 
the law” as an observance of the ritual prescriptions of the law; for his 
adversaries wished to impose even these on the believing Gentiles as be- 
longing to the true righteousness, and as essential to fitness for the king- 
dom of God; and this it was which he would not allow. Yet from the 
light of Judaism alone, such a distinction between the ceremonial and. 

“moral law was not possible, for everything was contemplated as a divine 
command ; both equally involved obedience to the divine revealed will, 
and both required a disposition of sincere piety.{ Though Paul in dif 
ferent passages and references had sometimes the ritual, and at other 
times the moral portion of the law especially in his thoughts, yet the 
same general idea lies always at the basis of his reasonings. When he 
had occasion, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, to impugn the justifying 
power and continued obligation of the ceremonial law, still his argumen- 
tation proceeds on the whole idea of the law. It is the idea of an exter- 
nally prescribed rule of action, the law as commanding, but which by 
its commands can never produce an internal alteration in man. Satisfac- 
tion can be given to the law—which indeed is true of every law as such 
—only by perfect obedience. Now since no man is able to effect the 
obedience thus required by the divine law, it of course pronounces con- 
demnation on all as guilty of its violation; Gal. iii. 10. This is true of 
the imperative moral law which is revealed in the conscience, not less 
than of particular injunctions of this law exhibited in the Old Testament 
theocratic form, as Paul himself applies it, in the Epistle to the Romans, 
to the law written on the hearts of men, the law of conscience, which, 
as he asserts, calls forth the consciousness of guilt in those to whom the 
law was not given in the external theocratic form. 

In reference to the whole idea of the law as the revelation of the 
divine requirements to man in the form of imperative statutes, the apos- 
tle says, Gal. ili. 21, that if it could make men inwardly alive, if it could 
impart a true internal life from which all goodness would spontaneously 
proceed, then it would be right to speak of a righteousness proceeding 
from the law. Yet in that case, if man were truly in harmony with the 
requirements of the law in the constitution of his internal life, it could 


* We use the word righteousness as a translation of Hebraic and Hellenic terms, in a 
sense answering only to the original signification of the German word gerecht, that which 
ts as tt should be. 

+ The Pauline formula, ob dixacotdrat évdrcov Tod Beod 8& Epywv vouov or éx vouov téca 
cap, was most probably adopted by Paul at a very early period, having been suggested by 
the antithetic development of his Christian convictions, which had their origin in the mode 
of his conversion. 

+ When Christ, in the Sermon on the Mount, says that he came not to destroy the law 
or the prophets, but to fulfil, he certainly made no such distinction. See Life of Christ, 
p. 230. 
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not be properly said that he obtained a righteousness available before 
God by the works of the law; for the external rather supposes the inter- 
nal—the disposition of true righteousness which has already become 
manifest of itself to the eye of Omniscience;* the internal cannot pro- 
ceed from the external, but the external must proceed from the internal. 
Still, in this case, works corresponding to the requirements of the law, 
would be the necessary marks of the truly righteous and of the right- 
eousness that avails before God, something that is truly well-pleasing to 
God. But in the present condition of man, this is nowhere to be found. 
The disposition corresponding to the requirements of the law does not” 
exist in man, and an external law cannot produce a’ change internally, 
cannot communicate power for fulfilling its own commands, nor over- 
come the opposition that exists in the disposition. Even if a man be 
influenced by sensuous impulses, by carnal fear or hope, by vanity which 
would commend itself to God or man, to accomplish a formal fulfilment 
of what is commanded, still the disposition required by the spirit of the 
law would be wanting. The works resulting from such attempts, whether 
they relate to the moral or to the ritual part of the law, lack the dis- 
position which is the mark of the genuine righteousness that presents 
itself as such before a holy God. . It results from this connexion of ideas, 
that though “ works of the law” may in themselves be works which 
really exhibit the fulfilling of the law, they would be considered by Paul 
as acts of a merely apparent, external, and not internal, obedience; they 
would bear the impress of mere legality in opposition to true piety and 
morality. The “ works of the law” are not equivalent to “ good works,” 
but opposed to them; Eph. ii. 10. Of such a legal righteousness he 
speaks when he says, Phil. iii. 6, that in this respect he had been a Phar- 


* This is acknowledged by Aristotle; drz dei rd dixara mpdtrovrac diKatove yivecBat. 
—rd mpdypara dikaca Aéyerat, bray y ToLdvTa, ola dy 6 Oikatog mpdkerev* dikatoc 0” botiv 
oby 6 tatita mpdtrov, dAAd Kal 6 obrw mpdtTwv oc ol Dikatoe mpdtTovoy, (itis necessary ~ 
that those who do righteously should be righteous. Deeds are said to be righteous when 
they are such as the righteous man should do; and not he who does such things is right- 
eous, but he who also so does as the righteous do.)}—Eth. Nich. ii. 3. As Paul contrasts 
the righteousness of the law and that of true righteousness, so Aristotle contrasts the 
Ta UTD TOY vomar reraypéva rotely, (the things prescribed by the laws to be done,) and 
the mé¢ éyovta mpdrrew Exacta, dor eiva dyabdy, Aéyw 0 olov dtd mpoaipecw (the dpoveiv 
Ta Tov Tvevuaroc, “the minding the things of the Spirit,” from which all right action must 
proceed; Rom. viii. 5.) «at airév évexa tév mpatrouévov. Thy pv mpoaipeccy dpOpv roret 
7 dpetn, (somehow having to do everything, just to be good; but I speak of such an one as 
acts from choice and for the sake of the very things that are done. Virtue makes the choice 
right.) But Christianity elevates the reference of the mind above the reflection of the 
good in the “things done,” mpatropmeva, to the “good itself,” abrd dyaOdy, the original 
source and archetype of all good in God, to communion with God, and the exhibition of 
this communion in the actions of the life. It is the disposition of the truly righteous which 
refers everything to the glory of God. Morality is a manifestation and exhibition of the 
divine life. And Christianity points out the process of development through which a man, 
by means of regeneration, may attain to that “virtue,” doer, which produces the right 
“choice,” mpoaipeate. 
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isee without blame, though viewing it afterwards from the Christian 
point of view he esteemed it as perfectly nugatory. Thus, in a two-fold 
sense, Paul could say that by works of the law no man could be justified 
before God. Taking the expression works of the law in an ideal sense, 
no man can perform such works as are required by the law; taking it 
in an-empirical sense, those works which are actually performed in for- 
mal obedience to the law are not such as correspond to its spirit and re- 
quirements, 

If the assertion of an insufliciency of the righteousness of the law be 

‘made without more exactly defining it, it may be supposed to mean, that 
the moral commands of the law exhibit only an inferior moral status, and 
on that account can lead no one to true righteousness. According to 
this supposition, our judgment of the actual purpose of Christianity 
would take a particular direction, and we should consider the exhibition 
of a complete system of morals, as forming its essential preéminence 
over the former dispensation. But from the manner in which Paul 
makes this assertion, it is evident that this is not his meaning. He never 
complains of the law as defective in this respect, but on the contrary 
eulogizes it as in itself holy and good; Rom. vii. 12, The single com- 
mandment of love which stands at the head of the law, contains in fact 
everything (Romans xiii. 9) essential to moral perfection, and whoever 
fulfilled this would be truly righteous. And in the first two chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans his aim is to prove that the Jews in relation 
to their law, as well as the Gentiles in relation to the moral law inscribed 
on their hearts, were not wanting in their knowledge of what was good, 
but in the power of will to perform what they knew to be good. The 
reason why the law could not produce true righteousness, consisted in 
the fact that it presented goodness only in the form of an external com- 
mand, and also in the relation of the command to the moral condition of 
those to whom the law was given. ‘This leads us to the central point of 
the Pauline Anthropology ; namely, human nature as estranged from the 
divine life and standing in opposition to the requirements of the law; 
whether the eternal moral law, or the law in its outward theocraticat 
form. This opposition we must now examine more minutely. 

That principle in human nature which strives against the fulfilment 
of the law, the apostle generally distinguishes by the name of the Flesh, 
and the man in whom this principle predominates, or the man whose 
mind is not yet transformed by Christianity, by the name of “ carnal,” 
oapktKoc, or “minding the things of the flesh,” Ta tij¢ capKo¢g gpovar. 
He represents this principle striving against the law as a law in the mem- 
bers, which opposes the law of reason; he speaks of ‘the motions of sin 
in the members” which obstructed the fulfilment of the law acknowl- 
edged by the mind; Romans vii.5. The body as the seat of sinful de- 
sires he calls the “body of sin,” odua tij¢ duaptiac, Rom, vi. 6, the 
‘“‘ body of the flesh,” oda tij¢ capxdc, Col. ii. 11. Hence we might con: 
clude, that the apostle deduced sin from the opposition between sense 
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and spirit in human nature, and that he considered evil as a necessary 
transition-point in the development of human nature, till spirit acquired 
the perfect ascendency. But this could not be the apostle’s meaning, 
for he considered this conflict between reason and sense, not as founded 
in the original nature of man, but as the consequence of a free departure 
from his original destination, as something for which he was guilty; and 
here we see of what practical importance in the Pauline doctrine is the 
supposition of an original perfection in man and a fall from it. Hence 
we must consider in every instance, the preponderance of sensuous incli- 
nation over reason, according to Paul’s view, only as an essential conse- 
quence of the first moral disunion. 

But there are also in general many things to be urged against the 
supposition that when he specifies the “ flesh,” oapé, as the source of sin, 
he meant nothing but sensuousness in opposition to the spiritual princi- 
ple in man. In Gal. v. 20, among the works of the “ flesh,” he mentions 
“ divisions,” deyooraoiat, which can by no means all be attributed to 
sensuous impulses. It is possible, indeed, to argue in favor of such an 
interpretation by saying, that Paul had in view those divisions which he 
traced to sensuous impulses, to a sensuous way of thinking, toa Judaism ~ 
that adhered to sensuous objects, and opposed the more spiritual concep- 
tions of Christianity. But it appears still more surprising that he traces 
everything, in that erroneous tendency which he opposed in the church 
at Colossz, to the flesh, to a “ fleshly mind,” vot¢ capkexé¢; and here it 
would be difficult to attribute everything to a sensuous addictedness, for 
we meet on the contrary with a morbid striving at freedom from the 
senses, an ascetic tendency which would defraud the bodily appetites of 
their just claims. And even if in all these attempts we detected the work- 
ings of a refined sensuality, that tendency which, while cleaving to out- 
ward objects, could not rise to the pure inward religion of the spirit ; still 
we find that in the Corinthian church also, the apostle traced to the flesh 
everything which either openly or secretly opposed Christianity, not ex- 
cepting even the speculative Grecian tendency, the “seeking after wisdom,” 
copiay Snreiv, which treated the simple gospel with contempt. From all 
these considerations, we may infer with certainty that something more than 
sensuousness was included in the Pauline idea of flesh. And it confirms 
this conclusion, that Paul not only uses the phrase “ to walk as men,” Kata 
GvOpwrov repitateiy, as equivalent to “ walking after the flesh,” cata 
odpka Tepitatetv, but also employs the designation ‘‘ natural man,” 
avOpwrog wuyixo¢g as equivalent to “ carnal man,” avOpwro¢ oapKeKdc, 1 
Cor. ii. 14. All this relates only to the opposition of the Human to the 
Divine, whether the oapé or the ~vy7} against the Oeioy mredpa. Paul 
detected in the philosophic conceit of the Greeks, which, with all its striv- 
ing, could not pass beyond the bounds of earthly existence, and satisfied 
itself without finding the highest good which alone can give true satis- 
faction to the mind, and he detected in the arrogance of the imaginary 
legal righteousness of the Jews, the same principle of the flesh that he 
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found in the thirst for sensuous pleasure. There was a wisdom after 
the flesh, cogia kata odpka, a righteousness after the flesh, dixacoobvn 
kata odpka. These ideas, “flesh,” “world,” “spirit of the world,” 
oapé, Kdopoc, Tvevua TOD Kdomov, correspond to one another. Thus the 
term flesh denotes human nature generally, in its state of estrangement 
from the divine life, a tendency towards the world cut loose from the 
tendency towards God; and from this designation we cannot determine 
what Paul considered as the one fundamental tendency from which all 
the forms of sin might be deduced, or whether he held in general that 
there was any one such source. On this last point we find no precise 
explanation in his writings. But as he represented the living to God, 
to Christ, (0e@, Xpior Civ,) to be the principle of good in man, it is im- 
plied that the living to one’s self, (Eavt Ciy,) the self-seeking tendency 
(the éy@ in relation to self, not subordinating itself to the religious sen- 
timent, Gal. ii. 20), was the fundamental tendency of evil. Now, partly 
because the power of the sinful principle in the present condition of 
human nature makes itself known by the conflict of sensuous inclinations 
with the law acknowledged by the Spirit—partly because Christianity 
first spread itself among those classes in which it had to combat most of 
all with the power of rude sensuality—partly because the body serves as 
the organ of the sinful tendency which has the mastery in the soul, and the 
power of sinful habit continues in it, with a sort of self-subsistence, even 
after the soul has been made partaker of a higher life ;—on all these ac- 
counts, Paul often employs the term flesh to express the whole being of sin. 

Paul commonly refers only to the consciousness of sin as an universal 
fact in human nature, and appeals to what every man may know from his 
own inward experience. By this means alone could his preaching every- 
where find acceptance, because it was based on a fundamental truth, 
which was not received from tradition, nor on the testimony of foreign 
authority, but manifested itself in the consciousness of every individual. 
The consciousness of this schism in human nature, and the feeling arising 
out of it of the need of redemption, remains in its unchangeable validity, 
independent of all historical tradition, even though man must acknowledge 
this schism as a given fact without being able to explain its origin. This 
internal fact, to which Paul appealed as a matter of immediate conscious- 
ness, we must distinguish from all modes of explaining it,* which may 


* This fact, the only one necessary to be presupposed in order to faith in a Redeemer, 
is in itself independent of all investigations respecting the derivation of the human race; 
and, as something known by immediate inward experience, belongs to a province of life 
which lies out of the range of all speculation, or of inquiries into natural science and his- 
tory. And the doctrine of a pre-existence of souls, though insufficient to explain this 
fact, leaves it untouched, or even requires to be explained by it. The same is also true of 
Miiller’s peculiar modification of this doctrine, viz., preéxistence in some wholly undefined, 
embryonic state of being. In his attempt to solve one of the most difficult of problems, to 
maintain moral freedom without sophistry, I must confess he has done himself great credit 
by his method of solution, though I am very little disposed to agreo with it.—It is essen- 
tial to Christianity that it rests on an historical basis of fact, which, inorder to be 
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appear untenable, even while the fact itself, and the sense of a need of 
redemption springing out of it, and the faith in a Redeemer proceeding 
from that sense of need, retain their value undimished. Hence it is very 
natural, and a proof of the apostle’s wisdom, that he treats in so few pas- 
sages of the original perfection of the first man, and of the first sin, com- 
pared with the number which relate to this universal fact. But it by no 
means follows, that what he says on this subject has a merely accidental 
connexion with his Christian convictions ; that everything which he says 
of the first man, only served as a foil, borrowed from the notions in vogue 
among the Jews, to set the redeeming work of Christ in a more striking 
light by the contrast. Wemay rather affirm that this fact is intimately 
and closely connected with the whole Christian consciousness of the 
apostle, for it lies everywhere at the basis, where he represents this schism 
not as something included in the plan of the divine creation itself, and 
necessary in the development of human nature, but as something for which 
man is guilty. To justify the holiness and love of God, it must have been 
important for him to be able to say, that man was not created in this con- 
dition by God, but that it originated in an abuse of the freedom bestowed 
upon him.* 

But this view of the subject is not admissible if, as many have main. 
tained, Paul exhibited the first man only asa representative of human 
nature generally, and wished to show by his example how, by virtue of 
the original constitution of human nature, lust appeared in opposition to 
the rational principle or to the capability for divine knowledge—that this 


acknowledged inits true meaning, only presupposes experiences which every man can 
make for himself 

* Krabbe, a friend specially dear to me, in his excellent work, Die Lehre von der 
Siinde, p. 56, remarks, that he does not clearly understand what are my views respecting 
the origination of sin in the primitive state of man. But it was foreign to my object— 
since I only wished to develop the doctrines of the apostle Paul in the form in which they 
were conceived and represented by him, and their mutual connexion—to explain myself 
further on this topic, and to state, as I must have done as a systematio theologian, that, 
according to my conviction, the origin of evil can only be understood as a fact, a fact pos- 
sible by virtue of the freedom belonging to a created being, but not to be otherwise 
deduced or explained. It lies in the idea of evil, that it is an utterly inexplicable thing, 
and whoever would explain it nullifies the very idea of it. It is not the limits of our 
knowledge which make the origin of sin something inexplicable ¢o ws, but it follows from 
the essential nature of sin as an act of free will, that it must remain to all eternity an in- 
explicable fact. It can only be understood empirically by means of the moral self-con- 
sciousness. Td tpdryua, 6 wavtov aitvév tore KakGv, waddov d2 4 repr TobTOV Odie, bv TH 
pox éyyeyvouévn, hy el pup tic EEarpeOjoerar, tHe dAnOetac bvTwc od pup ToTe THyoL, — (the 
enquiry, what is the cause of all evils, or rather the labor-pains on this subject, which aro 
begotten in the soul, and of which if the soul be not relieved it can never attain to real 
truth.) Ep. ii, Platon. Whoever in his arrogant littleness can satisfy himself with muti- 
lating human nature and reducing it to a minimum, with substituting a certain form of 
speculative thought in place of the whole man, may adjust, after his own fashion, all the 
phenomena in the moral world; but the unconquerable voice of Nature will know how to 
assert her rights against all such fine-spun theories, 
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is constantly repeated in the case of every individual, in order that man, 
from the consciousness of this opposition, may attain through redemption 
to the efficient supremacy of religious conviction in his nature. This chain 
of ideas we should certainly find in Paul’s writings, if it could be proved 
that, in Rom. vii. 9, and ff, he alluded to the condition of original inno- 
cence; and wished to shew how by the commandment that state of 
childlike ingenuousness was removed, and the slumbering lust was brought 
into consciousness and raised to activity. But it cannot be proved that the 
apostle, where he speaks of an apparent freedom from guilt, in which the 
principle of sinfulness though scarcely developed lay at the bottom, had 
in his thoughts that original freedom from guilt which he rather describes 
as sinlessness. Certainly he could not have said that by one man sin came 
into the world, if, in Rom. vii. 9, he had assumed the existence of sin already 
in the first man according to his original constitution, as something 
grounded in the essence of human nature. In order to reconcile this, 
something foreign must be introduced into Paul’s train of thought, which 
can by no means be shewn to belong toit. If we proceed on the supposi- 
tion that a freedom, in the sense in which it must be allowed according 
to this Pauline doctrine, and a transition from sinlessness to sin, are some- 
thing inconceivable, still we are not justified in explaining Paul accord- 
ing to a representation of which no trace can be found in his writings, 
not to add that such a view is opposed to his moral and religious spirit, 
as well as to that of Christianity in general ; for according to it, the con- 
sciousness of freedom, and the sense of guilt connected with it, could be 
nothing else than a necessary deception imposed by the Creator himself 
in the development of human nature, a self-delusion unavoidable to the 
individual self-consciousness. 

Paul, indeed, says in 1 Cor. xv. 46, that in the development of hu- 
manity, the “natural,” w?vycxdy, must go before the “ spiritual,” mvevpa- 
Texov—that human nature as derived from the earthly man must first 
develop itself, and only then should the heavenly man enter into the 
process of development, and penetrate it with a new divine principle of 
life. But certainly it was not Paul’s intention so to be understood, as if, 
in virtue of that earthly constitution of human nature, sin must form a 
necessary transition-point, that sinlessness might first proceed from Christ, 
which would stand in direct contradiction to what we have observed 
respecting the Pauline views. In this passage, according to the con- 
nexion, a contrast is not principally intended between the idea of one’s 
being under subjection to sin, and being sinless ; but between being sub- 
jected to death, and being raised above death. It is only affirmed here, 
that the first man wanted the divine life-giving spirit which first pro- 
ceeded from Christ, which will allow nothing heterogeneous to remain 
along with it, but communicates to whatever it comes in contact with, an 
unchangeable divine life. It certainly follows that man must advance to 
the higher position of a divine life, exalted above the domain of death, 
But it by no means follows that sin was something placed in the original 
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constitution of human nature; that sin must form a necessary transition- 
point for that progressive development and that exaltation of human 
nature which afterwards would be accomplished through redemption, 
and which without it could not have been prepared. "We must rather 
consider it to be Paul’s doctrine, that man was destined to raise himself 
to the height intended for him by a perfectly pure development not defiled 
by sin. Only after sin had made its appearance, as something which 
ought not to have come forth, did redeeming grace manifest itself in op- 
position to it, as free compassion towards those who had incurred the 
guilt of sin; and it is the work of grace, not merely to restore what had 
been depraved by sin, which ought not to have come into being, but also 
to raise man to that higher stage for which, by his free acting, he ought 
to have made himself worthy. But still the restoration of the original 
image of God which had been marred by sin, (Col. iii. 10; Eph. iv. 24,) 
always remains a chief point in the work to be accomplished by re- 
demption. The old man is not implanted in the original nature of 
the first man, but was first produced from sin striving against the origi- 
nal nature. The new creation is conceived as a renovation, a restoration 
of the original. Paul recognises in man—if in fallen man, (Acts xvii.) 
certainly so much more in the original man—an “ offspring of God,” 
which was destined to develop, and to manifest itself, and to form 
everything out of itself, without sin which stands in contradiction to 
it. According to all this, sin always appears as something that ought 
to have remained far away from the course of human development. 

Thus, then, the sin of the first man has so great significancy in Paul’s 
connexion of ideas, because it was the free act from which a course of 
life proceeded, in contradiction to the original moral nature of man, 
or to the image of God in that nature. When he says, Rom. v. 12, 
“By one man sin entered into the world,” we shall most naturally 
understand it (as he adds no other limiting clause) as follows: that 
the sinful tendency of the will, or the opposition between the human and 
the divine will, now first made its appearance in the hitherto sinless 
human nature, and propagated itself with the development of the race 
from this first point. This is according to a law which regulates the 
propagation of mankind as a whole, and in the special divisions of na- 
tions and families, without which there could be no history, no de- 
velopment of man as a race; but the whole would be broken up into 
separate moments wholly severed from each other—an altogether atomic 
or nominalistic view which is refuted by an unprejudiced examination of 
history and of life. And in fact, we see Paul applying the same law, 
when he contemplates evil in its combined and reciprocal effects in 
the great mass of mankind, the collective body of Jews or Greeks, 

All men from that time onward have sinned, since they have followed 
the sinful tendency that has passed upon them through the development 
of the race. In this sense, Paul says that by the disobedience of one all 
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became sinners.* He also connects sin and death together, and affirms 
that with sin death came into the world, and had propagated itself among 
all men. Now, according to Paul’s views, this cannot be understood of 
an essential charige in the physical organization of man, as if the body by 
that event first became mortal from being immortal, for he expressly 
asserts the opposite in 1 Cor. xv. 46,47, since he attributes to the first 
man “an earthy body,” cdma yoikdy, “a natural,” pvyexdy, in con- 
trast with the “ spiritual body,” oéua muevuatixdy, of the resurrection. 
This change, therefore, can only relate, partly to the mode and man- 
ner in which the individual earthly existence now terminates, the forcible 
disruption of the connexion between soul and body which we designate 
by the name of death, partly to the manner in which the necessity of 
such a death would appear to the human mind. But both are closely 
connected with one another. As life, life in communion with God, a di- 
vine, holy, happy, and imperishable life, are ideas indissolubly connected 
in the New Testament phraseology, particularly in the writings of Paul 
and John, so, on the other hand, are equally connected the ideas of sin, 
unhappiness, and death. As man in communion with God becomes con- 
scious of a divine life raised above all death eternal, and the thought of 
the interruption of life or of annihilation is unknown to him; so when 
by sin this connexion is broken, and, in estrangement from God as the 
eternal fountain of life, he becomes conscious of existence limited to 
itself, the thought of death first springs up. Without this consciousness 


* Tt is now, indeed, generally acknowledged, that in the last clause of Rom. vy. 12, the 
relative pronoun cannot be referred to Adam. It is also not evident to me (as Rothe, p. 
32 of his acute essay on this passage, Wittenberg, 1836, has maintained), that éd’ @ can- 
not be translated “ for that ;” the original meaning of this preposition with the dative, by 
means of which it expresses something conditional, an accompaniment, the point of con- 
nexion for something, easily passes into the sign of a certain causal relation; and as ézz 
with a dative signifies this causal relation, é¢’ © by an attraction may therefore signify 
“for that,” “because that.” This meaning is certainly to be adopted in 2 Cor. v. 4. 
What Rothe, p. 25, has said against this construction in the last passage is quite untenable, 
Nor does Philip. i. 21-24, contradict this interpretation, for anxiety after eternal life by 
no means excludes the repugnance necessarily founded in human nature against the con- 
flict with death. Man would always prefer passing to a higher state of existence without 
so violent a process of transition, and the “being burdened” is certainly (what Rothe 
denies) quite as necessary and constant a mark of the Christian life as the “ earnestly 
desiring.” I will readily allow that Paul has made use of this expression in the Romans 
to designate causality, since it corresponds more than any other to the form under which he 
is here thinking of causalty. The first original causality is the sin of Adam—the secondary 
cause, the connecting link for this continuation of death from Adam is the sinning of in- 
dividuals, by which the connexion between sin and death, subjectively considered, is con- 
ditioned. Death as punishment of the first sin which was committed with a clear con- 
sciousness of its being a transgression of a positive law, spread itself, together with the sin- 


fal tendency, upon all the posterity of Adam, and Paul finds its point of connexion with all 4 


in this, that all have sinned. Tho connexion between sin and death is universal, running 
through the whole history of the human race, because all men have participated in sin. 
It is therefore a wholly different matter when a sinless being enters into the development 
of the race; with such an one the natural connexion between sin and death could find no 
place, 
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of estrangement and death, the transition from an earthly existence to a 
higher—objective in itself, and subjective to the mind*—would have been 
only the form of a higher development of life, a transfiguration according 
to nature, and no violent revolution. There could not have existed that 
struggle in the nature of man, of which Paul speaks in 2 Cor. v. 4. Thus 
Paul calls sin the sting of death, 1 Cor. xv. 56, by which he marks the 
internal connexion between the consciousness of death and the con- 
sciousness of guilt; as the wounding power of death is founded in sin, 
death as death, as that terrific object to the mind of man, exhibits itself 
only in connexion with the consciousness of sin. 

Paul certainly represents a corruption of human nature as the conse- 
quence of the first sin, and assumes a supremacy of the sinful principle 
in the human race, but not in such a manner that the original nature of 
man as the offspring of God, and created in his image, has been thereby 
destroyed. Rather he supposes the existence in man of two opposing 
principles—the predominating sinful principle, and the divine principle more 
or less depressed and obscured yet manifesting its light. Hence he deduces 
an undeniable consciousness of God,and an equally undeniable moral self- 
consciousness as a radiation from the former. And as he recognises an 
original and universal revelation of God to the human consciousness, so also 
he acknowledges in human nature a designed aptitude to receive it; as 
there is a self-testimony of God, in whom the spirit of man lives, moves, and 
exists, so also there is an original susceptibility in human nature corres- 
ponding to that testimony. The whole creation as a revelation of God, 
especially of his almightiness and goodness,f is designed to arouse the spirit 


* Krabbe, in his work already quoted, although the premises deduced by him from 1 
Cor. xv. 45 ought to have led to the same view as mine, has yet opposed it (p. 191) un- 
der the supposition that I have not admitted an objective alteration of the form of death, 
but only a subjective alteration in reference to the form in which it is represented to the 
mind of man. To guard against this misunderstanding, I have added several new obser- 
vations to render my meaning more explicit. 

+ In Rom. i. 20, Paul first asserts in general, that the invisible being of God is mani- 
fested to the thinking spirit by the creation ; he then specifies the revelation of his power, 
and adds to it the general term ‘‘ Godhead,” @ecorye¢, (on the form of this word see Riickert,) 
including everything else which belongs to the revelation of the idea of God, to our con- 
ceptions of the divine attributes, to the “invisible things of God,” dépara tot Oeot. We 
cannot deduce from the words (for it was not the apostle’s intention to be more definite) a 
special reference to any other divine attribute; but it is not without reason that he brings 
forward the idea of Almightiness, because this first manifests itself in the religious conscious- 
ness developed by the contemplation of nature, and hence the consciousness of dependence 
on a higher power is the predominant sentiment in natural religion. Still we may infer, 
from the term ‘were thankful,” ydyapiornoay, in vy. 21, that the goodness of God was 
present to his thoughts, which is favored by Acts, xiv. 17. In this result I agree with 
Schneckenburger in his Essay on the Natural Theology of Paul and its sources, contained 
in his Beitriige zur Hinlettung in’s N. T. But I cannot perceive the necessity for deducing 
the manner in which Paul has expressed himself, from any other source than from the 
depths of his own spirit, enlightened by the Spirit of Christ; and in Philo’s far less orig- 
inal investigations, I can find nothing which can serve to explain Paul’s thoughts and lan- 
guage, although I see nothing in the use Schneckenburger is disposed to make of Philo 
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of:man to a perception of this inward revelation of God. But since by the 
predominant sinful tendency of man the susceptibility for this revelation 
of God is impaired, he has lost the ability to raise himself, by means of the 
feelings awakened by outward impressions,to a development of the idea of 
God, to serve as an organ for which is the highest destiny of the human 
spirit.* Since the consciousness in man of an interior being, by virtue 
of which he is distinct from nature, and, exalted above it, is capable of 
appropriating the supernatural, has been depressed by sin,—since he has 
enslaved himself to that nature over which he was destined to rule,t he 
is no longer able to develop the feelings excited in his breast, of depend- 
ence on a higher power, and of gratitude for the blessings bestowed upon 
him, so as to believe in an Almighty God as Creator and Governor of 
the world, but he allows these feelings to terminate in the created beings, 
in the powers and phenomena of nature by which they were first excited. 
Thus originated, as Paul describes in the Epistle to the Romans, idolatry, 
the deification of nature, which yet implies a depressed consciousness of 
God, and to this, as lying at its basis, Paul appealed in his discourse at 
Athens. This depression of the consciousness of God by the predomin- 
ating consciousness of the world or the sensuous consciousness of self, 
tended more and more to the deterioration of man’s moral nature; Rom. 
1.28. Yet this moral nature, as it belonged to the essence of humanity, 
could not be entirely obliterated. It manifested itself in the conscience 
as the undeniable emanation from the consciousness of God. According 
to Paul, this is the revelation of an internal law for the life, and of a 
judgment upon it, undeniable by man, even should he not deduce from it 
the consciousness of that God who here manifests himself as a hidden 
legislative and judging power. Men, in passing judgment on one an- 
other, give evidence of the power of that innate law of their nature, and 
condemn themselves; Rom. ii. 1.{ 


for the illustration of the New Testament, which tends to depreciate the latter; and I 
must entirely agree with his excellent remarks on the relation of the Alexandrian-Jewish 
school to the appearance of Christianity. He also justly remarks, that those who in their 
folly think that they can illustrate the greatest revolution in the human race (the moral 
creation effected by Christianity) by excerpts from Philo (an attempt as rational as to ex- 
plain the living principle by a corpse), must serve quite a different object from that which 
they have proposed to themselves. 

® The connexion of the inward and outward revelation of God was probably in the 
mind of Paul when he used the phrase ‘‘in them,” év avrotc. Romans i. 19. 

+ The dominion of man over nature presupposes in its true significance the free devel- 
opment of the knowledge of God, on which the elevation of the spirit over nature and its 
affinity to God are founded, as a means of exercising that true dominion. 

{ I cannot agree with those who think that Paul, in this passage, has the Jews spec- 
-jally in mind, who are mentioned in y. 9. Had this been the case, the transition from 
those of whom he had been speaking, the Gentiles, to this new snbject, the Jews, must 
haye been in some way marked. But the “therefore,” d1d, only refers us to what imme- 
diately precedes, i. 82, which relates to the Gentiles, though it does not follow that Paul 
confined himself to the same class of Gentiles. ‘‘Since whoever knows the law of God, 
(according to which they who do such things are worthy of death), and yet does what it 
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We must here take notice of Paul’s trichotomy of human nature, 
We find, indeed, only one passage where it is expressly mentioned, (1 
Thess. v. 23,) but there are several others in which it is indicated. Though 
among the Greeks the term vy? was employed to denote the animal 
principle of life in distinction from the vod¢, as the vot¢ corresponds to 
the Aoy:xdv, (the rational principle,) yet we cannot suppose such a mode 
of conception in Paul, as is evident from a comparison of all which can 
be found in his writings referable to this subject. The “natural man,” 
wuyirde, the man in whom the vy alone predominates, who is in a 
state corresponding to this, cannot receive and understand the things 
revealed by the Spirit of God. All these things must appear to him as 
foolishness, for he wants the sense, the organ, by which to appropriate 
them; 1 Cor. ii. 14. The “ spiritual man,” rvevuatexdc, on the other 
hand, is the man in whom such an organ, such a sense is developed ; with 
a sense allied to the divine he is able to receive divine things. Certainly 
Wwe are not to suppose that the “spiritual man” is to be thought of as 
one in whom the ruling principle is the “spirit” (tvedwa) of human 
nature, that which is opposed to the “life,” »vy7. Without doubt we 
must rather suppose the reference to be to the “ Divine Spirit,” mvetua 
Oeiov, as that which quickens the man. But yet we may conceive of the 
mvevpatiKo¢ in Paul’s sense, as the person in whom what in human nature 
is the 7vedma finds its natural development. We shall have to consider 
it asthat organ corresponding to the divine mvevdma, which is destined and 
adapted to receive its influences and spread them through the whole of 
human nature. If in 1 Cor. xiv. 14, by mvevua is to be understood the 
power indwelling in human nature, not merely something communicated 
to man, the “spiritual gift” (ydprowa tvevpatiKdy) as something personi- 
fied,* we can make good use of this application of the word. In the 
moments of the highest elevation or inspiration, when the discursive 
power is in abeyance, the “spirit” is supreme. This, as the receptive 
organ for the inspiration of the divine “ spirit,” tvedua, is then alone 
developed. Thus, under the term veda we shall comprise what is in- 
nermost, and deepest, and highest in man, the side of the spirit turned 
towards the eternal and divine—the power to become conscious of God 
and of divine things—the capacity for a knowledge of God, and the 
higher self-consciousness grounded in that; while by the term Wuyi we 


forbids, cannot excuse himself,—thou canst allege no excuse for thyself; thou, whoever 
thou mayest be, thou who testifiest of thy knowledge of God, when thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself.” 

* The first interpretation here suggested, is favored by the antithesis between Teta 
and voi¢ ov, and the word vodc, which elsewhere corresponds to mveiua, as the designa- 
tion of the highest power in human nature, need not perplex us; for there would natur- 
urally have been made prominent here just this idea of vod¢ as the voody, the thinking 
faculty in man, since the immediateness of inspiration is distinguished from the mediate 
exercise of thought. .A Greek would certainly have chosen another word than vovs, and 
would have distinguished between vooiy and dravoodp, . 
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understand all that belongs to the knowledge of the world and the lower 
self-consciousness, In man’s original state the “spirit,” tvedya, as the 
organ of the Divine Spirit was in communion with it as its natural, undis- 
turbed life, and the “life,” yvy7, was the natural organ of the human 
mvevua; the divine and the human were in harmonic unison. But after 
this connexion had been broken by sin, the tvedyua, by the predominance 
of the vy7, separated from connexion with its great fountain-head and 
altogether kept under, was prevented from acting and manifesting itself. 
Thus was formed the “ natural man,” pvytKoc, who with all his cultiva- 
tion wants the sense for the divine, whose intellectual egoism, not less 
than the sensual rudeness of the man who in a narrower sense is called 
“ carnal,” oapKixoc, stands in contradiction to the divine things which 
the Spirit of God reveals—both are only two distinct forms of worldly- 
mindedness. The “ natural man” furthermore remains fettered with his 
consciousness to the world, confined within its limits; he has no sense 
for the supersensuous and denies its reality; it finds no point of con- 
nexion in his merely psychical being, in which the pneumatic is altogether 
suppressed. 

In special relation to what Paul calls the mvedya, stands that which 
he designates ‘the inner man.” The contrariety between the inner and 
outer man by no means corresponds to the contrariety between the body 
and soul, spirit or reason and sensuousness, We have seen, that accord- 
ing to Paul’s doctrine, evil may have its seat in the intellect. There is 
such a thing as a reason estranged from God and ruled by egoism. But 
Paul never speaks of an evil residing in the inner man: the idea of the 
inner man only appears in reference to the Divine. 

When the higher God-related nature of man begins to make itself 
free from the power of the ungodly principle,—to attain a consciousness 
of its own peculiar being, and to be sensible of its bondage—then the 
inner man, hitherto oppressed by the burden of worldliness, rises up. 
This inner man recognises in the divine law what corresponds to his own 
nature, and rejoices init. But he is not yet strong enough to overcome 
the power of sin predominant in the outer man, and thus to bring the 
law into actual practice; Rom. vii. 22. He attains to new power through 
the divine life communicated by Christ, when Christ dwells in the heart; 
Eph. iii. 16, 17. The sufferings by which the outer man perishes, only serve 
to free and to renew the inner man more and more; 2 Cor. iv. 16. This 
opposition between the inner and the outward man is to be understood as 
involving the thought that everything which belongs to the world is ex- 
ternal to the inner man. Evil has its ground in this, that man turns away 
from what is innermost to him, from his relation to God, and surrenders 
himself to the world over which he should be exalted by virtue of the 
life in God, and in consequence, man becomes continually absorbed into 
the world, secularized and alienated from God. Earthly envelopments 
oppress the true inward essence of the spirit, and keep the inner man in 
a state of insensibility. In proportion as man retires into the depths of 
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his inward being, from the dissipations of worldly things, the greater is 
his inward strength; the more he turns within, the more the power of 
the inner man whose life is in God gains the ascendency. 

Thus Paul represents two general principles in the natural man as 
striving against each other; the principle peculiar to the offspring of 
God, that which is allied to God in the implanted consciousness of God, 
and in the moral self-consciousness grounded therein, the reaction of the 
original religious and moral nature of man; and the principle of sin ; or, 
in other words, spirit and flesh, the inner and the outer man. And as 
the former, the original nature of man, is checked in its development and 
efficiency by the latter, and detained a prisoner as by a hostile force, he 
describes the state of the natural man in general as one of bondage.” 
Still a distinction is to be made between the different states of this bond- 
age, according as it is conscious or unconscious; according as the sup- 
pressed higher nature has not yet at all become conscious of its own ex- 
istence, and of the restraint imposed upon it, or according as the sense 
of bondage, in which man’s higher self, the inner man, is held, has been 
awakened in the developed higher self-consciousness, and so a longing 
after freedom has been created. The latter is the state to which the 
apostle has affixed the name of bondage in the more restricted sense of 
the word, the bondage under the law, inasmuch as with the consciousness 
of the suppressed higher nature there exists at the same time a conscious- 
ness of the law revealing itself in it, that is, as far as the first conscious- 
ness is called into being by the latter. Hence these two states of 
unconscious or conscious bondage are distinguished, as living without the 
law, or living under the law. These two states the apostle describes in 
the 7th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans; he there depicts, in his 
own person, and from his own experience, two universally existing states. 

The first state he represents as one in which a man lives in delusive 
satisfaction, unconscious both of the requirements of the holy law and of 
the power of the counteracting principle of sinfulness. He awakes from 
this state of security, when the conscionsness of the law and its require- 
ments is excited. The moral ideal, which is presented by the law to the 
self-consciousness of man, exerts an attractive influence on his higher na- 
ture. He feels that he can find satisfaction and happiness only in the 
agreement of his life with this law. But then he sees that he has been 
wofully deceived, for the law when it brings forth into consciousness the 
sinful desires that had hitherto been slumbering in his breast, irritates 
them to greater activity by the opposition of its commands. The man 
who is enduring this conflict, is represented by Paul as saying, “The 
commandment that should have tended to life brought only death ; for 
sin which now took occasion to break forth, deceived me by the com- 
mandment and by it slew me.’—Rom. vii. 10,11. The deception which 
was practised by the power of the hitherto slumbering but now rampant 


* The “bondage of sin,” dovAcia rie duapriag, 
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sinful desires, consisted in this, that when the law in its glory, the moral 
archetype, first revealed itself to the related higher nature of man, he 
was filled with earnest desire to seize the revealed ideal; but this desire 
only made him more painfully seusible of the chasm which separated him 
from the object after which he aspired. Thus, what appeared at first a 
blissful ideal, becomes, on the contrary, death-producing, through the 
guilt of sin. The higher nature of man aspiring after a freer self-con- 
sciousness, is sensible of the harmony between itself and the divine law 
in which it delights ; but there is another power, the power of the sinful 
principle striving against the higher nature, which, when a man is dis- 
posed to follow the inward divine leading, drags him away, so that he 
cannot accomplish the good by which alone his heavenly nature is at- 
tracted. We cannot regard this disunion as one in which man, in conflict 
with his better knowledge and his delight in goodness, is carried away 
by his own passions and lusts to surrender himself to vice. If it were 
80, Paul, who was blameless in legal righteousness, and had been brought 
up in strict legal discipline, could not have spoken as he did, from his 
own experience. But for man from this point of view, it is not enough 
for him to be free from flagrant vices. Higher requirements of purity 
in heart and life are brought home to his consciousness, and in accord- 
ance with these he forms holy resolutions which he is unable to fulfil. 
How often, for example, might Paul have been overcome by the force of 
his choleric temperament. 

In the consciousness of this wretched disunion he exclaims, ‘* Who 
shall deliver me from this power of sin?”* After thus vividly calling to 
mind the state of disunion and unbappiness from which Christianity has 
set him free, he is carried away by emotions of thankfulness for redemp- 
tion from that internal wretchedness; and dropping the character he had 
for the moment assumed, he interrupts himself (Rom vii. 25) by an ex- 
clamation occasioned by the consciousness of his present state, and then, 
in conclusion, briefly adverts to the state of disunion before described. 
“T myself therefore, this one man, with the spirit serve the law of God, 
but with the flesh, the law of sin.” If we understand the phrase, “serve 
the law of God,” in the full strictness of the idea, more seems to be ex- 
pressed by it than the moral state of the natural man allows: for taking 
the words in their highest sense, they describe such a reference of the 
whole life to God, such an animating of it by a practical sense of God, 
as must proceed from regeneration, and supposes its existence. But we 
must first of all accurately fix the meaning of “serve” and of “law” in 
this passage. Both terms are used by Paul in a two-fold manner. The 
fundamental idea of “ serving,” dovAedvery, is that of a life corresponding 
to God’s law and to the consciousness of dependence on him. But this 
consciousness of dependence may be of two sorts; either, one in which 
the man consents with freedom, or one with which his direction of will 


* Paul terms it the “body of death,” inasmuch as the power of evil desires manifests 
itself particularly in the body as the slave of sinful habits. 
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stands in contradiction. And so likewise in‘the application of the term 
law, of which the general idea is a rule of life and action. This rule may 
be either, according to the first meaning of the word “serve,” a rule 
proceeding from within, founded on the internal development of the life, 
with which the predominant tendency of the will is in perfect harmony ; 
or it may be a rule presenting itself to the spirit of man from without, 
an outwardly commanding, constraining law, which contradicts the 
predominant internal tendency of the will, and whose supremacy is 
therefore only acknowledged by compulsion according to the second 
meaning of the word. Now the apostle here employs the word “ serve” 
in the second sense, and describes a state in which the consciousness of 
God makes its power felt in opposition to the sinful tendency of the will, 
that controls the life; for if the other sense of the term were intended, 
that unhappy disunion would immediately cease. If the consciousness 
of God had become an internal law of the life with which the determi-. 
nations of the will were in harmony, the “ flesh” would no longer exercise 
its power as a determining principle of the life. 

No doubt the apostle took the materials of this description from his 
own experience, which put it in his power to delineate the condition in 
such lively colors. Though educated by pious parents in Judaism, still 
there was for him, during childhood, a period of ingenuous simplicity, in 
which the consciousness of the law and of the contrariety between its 
requirements and the indwelling principle of sin, could not be developed 
with the same clearness as in maturer life. And from this first epoch of 
childhood, he was led on by his Pharisaic education to the summit of 
servitude to the law. But he represents in his own person the two 
universal stages of human development, by which the race, as well 
as individuals, should thenceforward be trained for the appropriation 
of redemption. He here describes in an individual example how Judaism, 
as the legal religion, in respect to that which constitutes its peculiar 
essence and by which it forms the contrast with Christianity, should serve 
in the progress of human development. Very different was that part of 
Judaism which constituted the point of union between it and the gospel, 
and the aspect under which it might be viewed as the gospel veiled the 
prophetic element, by which it was connected with the promises made 
before the giving of the law, and formed a continuation of them till the 
Redeemer himself appeared. As in order to prepare for the reception 
of the Redeemer, it was needful, on the one hand, to excite a conscious- 
ness of internal disunion and bondage, and the consequent sense of a 
need of redemption; and on the other hand, to point out the relief 
about to be afforded for this misery, and the personage by whom it 
would be effected; so Judaism was in both these respects a divine reve- 
lation and a religious economy preparatory to Christianity. 

In confutation of the Jews and Judaizers, who would not recognise 
in Judaism a merely preparative dispensation, but maintained its per- 
petual validity, the apostle proved that all the leadings of the divine gov- 
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ernment, from the beginning of the world, related to the fulfilment of a 
purpose embracing the salvation of the whole fallen race of man, a pur- 
pose to communicate among all men, by the Messiah, redeeming grace, 
for the obtaining of which no other means would be requisite than sur- 
rendering themselves to it and receiving it by means of faith. There 
was, therefore, only one fundamental relation between God and man; on 
the part of God, a revelation of his grace in its promise and fulfilment ; 
on the part of man, an appropriation of this grace by faith. The legal 
Judaism could make-no alteration in this unchangeable or fundamental 
relation between God and man, which had been already established by 
the promises given to Abraham; it could not add a new condition, such 
as the observance of the law, for the fulfilment of the promises, Gal. iii. 
15, in which case the fulfilment of the promise would be attached to some- 
thing that could not be performed, since no man is capable of observing 
the law. There are two relations which exclude one another, the one 
having respect to what comes on condition of fulfilling the law, and the 
other to what is bestowed according to a divine promise: the former re- 
fers to something to be given as areward of merit, the latter to a free 
exhibition of grace, which stipulates no other condition than a recep- 
tion of what is bestowed through grace. Gal. iii. 18. 

The law, therefore, formed only a preparatory, intervening economy 
for the Jewish nation,* partly designed to check in some meastre the 
grosser indulgences of sin,t but more especially to call forth and main- 


* To this Rom. v. 20 refers, “the law entered,” véuoc mapecon Aer. 

+ Tév rapaBdoewr yapu, “on account of transgressions.” Gal. iii, 19. The interpreta- 
tion of this passage which I have followed requires to be supported against the objections 
of Usteri in his Hntwickelung des paulinischen Lehrbegriffs (Development of the Pauline 
Doctrines), 4th ed. pp. 66, 67, and in his excellent Commentary on the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, p. 114. ‘The reasons alleged by him are, that the idea of transgression presupposes 
the idea of law—that according to the Pauline association of ideas, sin was called forth by 
the law, the law could present no check to sin, but, on the contrary, must tend to hasten 
the outbreak of sinfulness. Paul would therefore contradict himself if he said that the law 
was added in order to check sin. But although Paul by describing “sin,” duapria, as 
“ transgression,” mapdé@aotc, conceived of it as a transgression of the law, intending spe- 
cially the positive law, yet sin, without reference to the Mosaic law, might be so denom- 
inated in reference to the law of God revealed in the conscience, and which is thereby 
transgressed; and Paul could by anticipation have called sins wapafdcerc, in relation to 
the Mosaic law which should cause single sins to appear in the form of “transgressions.” 
According to Paul, the positive law, as well as the indwelling law of the heart, supposes an 
existing sinfulness in man. When the internal law as a revelation of God is outwardly 
presented in a definite literal form, it only serves to bring this opposition into clearer con- 
sciousness, and to counterwork the manifold influences by which this consciousness is ob- 
scured and depressed. Indeed, the law, according to Paul, cannot conquer sin internally, 
but only serves to manifest it in its full extent. It can produce no true holiness in the 
disposition; nevertheless, we can readily conceive how a positive law, bringing into clearer 
consciousness the opposition of good and evil, opposing to sinful inclinations the distinctly 
expressed divine will, by threatening and alarming would check the outward indulgence 
of sinful desires, act as a check on grosser immorality, and promote outward moral de- 
corum. ‘This, it is true, can be attained only in a very imperfect degree by the law, since 
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tain a vivid consciousness of sin.* While thus the law put an outward 
check on the sinful rudeness which was ever anew rising against it; 
while by this means the consciousness of the power of the sinful princi- 
ple became more vivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgive- 
ness of sin and of freedom from its bondage was awakened, the law be- 
came a “ schoolmaster to bring us unto Christ,” maudaywyd¢ elg Xprorov. 
The bondage of Judaism consisted in the binding of religion to a multi- 
tude of sensible forms, which could only typify the divine that was not 
yet distinctly apprehended, the dependence of the development of the in- 


it has not the power of operating on ‘the internal ground, from which all the outward 
manifestations of sin proceed. On the one hand, the law checks the grosser outbreaks of 
sin; on the other, it occasions that the sinfulness called forth by opposition from its con- 
cealment, is displayed in the form of particular transgression of the Jaw, and a man thereby 
becomes conscious of the hidden and deeply-seated root of all evil. Both may be repre- 
sented as the work of the law; the check put on the outbreaks of sinfulness, and the 
greater prominence given to it in the form of particular transgressions of special com- 
mands. Both may be considered as the objects of that divine wisdom which gave the law 
to rman, if we only keep the various references distinct from each other. On the one hand, 
to prevent the total brutalization of human nature, and, on the other, not to permit the 
self-deception that any other means of training can ayail, short of that method which will 
effect a radical cure. As to the first point, Paul marks it in Gal. iii. 23, where he says 
that men were kept as prisoners by the law, which agrees with what Christ says when, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, he opposes the holiness of disposition attained through the _ 
gospel, to the theocratic political law, which would only restrain the outbreaking force of 
evil in its external actions, and with what he says in Matt. xix. 8, on the relation of the 
law to the “ bardness of heart,” oxAnpoxapdia, of men. With respect to the other interpre- 
tation of the passage—‘ the law is added in order to make sin knowable as such, to bring 
men to a clear consciousness of it”—the words do not so plainly convey this meaning. 
According to that interpretation they would mean: the law was given to favor transgres- 
sions, in order that transgressions might take place; the thought would, after all, be very 
obscurely expressed, and if this were said without further limitation, it would conyey such 
a mean estimate of the law as Paul, from his stand-point, certainly could not allow. And 
as Ruckert justly remarks, the use of the article with the word rap¢fdcewy (on account 
of certain existing sins, in order to put a check to them), better suits the method of inter- 
pretation we have followed and the connexion of the passage, since it is the design of Paul 
to acknowledge the importance of the law in its own though subordinate value. See 
in Rheinwald’s Repertorium, No. vi., &¢., Schneckenburger’s review of Usteri’s work on the 
Pauline doctrines, which agrees, in this and several other points, with our own views. 

* Rom. v. 20, fva rAcovdon # duaeria, “so that sin might abound,” that is, that the 
power of indwelling sin, the intensive force of the sinful principle as such, might be mani- 
fested so much more strongly. In reference to the development of the Pauline sentiment, 
Fritsche, in his excellent Commentary, to which I am much indebted. justly remarks (p. 
350), that this cannot be the literal sense of the passage, for here duapria is spoken of as a 
single violation of God’s law. The sense of the passage is: in order that transgressions 
may increase. But this must serve to make them more conscious of the intensive power 
of the evil principle, by its coming forth more distinctly in outward manifestation, as we 
detect in the symptoms of a positive disease the morbific matter which has been for a long 
time lurking in the system. Thus, Rom. vii. 13, in order that sin might show itself abun- 
dantly as sin, sin in its destructive power; so that the law in bringing salvation must, on 
account of sin, itself bring destruction. 
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ternal religious life on the outward and the sensuous,* which might also 
contribute, like the ethical part of the law, partly to restrain sensual gross- 
ness, partly to awaken the internal religious sentiment, partly to arouse 
it to a consciousness of the bondage that oppressed it, and to a feeling 
of need of freedom.t In this aspect, the unity of the moral and the 
ritual in the Mosaic law is apparent; both belonged to the one object of 
religious moral development, and subserved the same end. 

The race before the introduction of Christianity, may be regarded as 
consisting of two general divisions, of Jews and Gentiles. The dis- 
tinction between them may be seen in the contrast they furnish between 
natural development and Revelation. Among the Jews, God had from 
the beginning communicated and propagated the knowledge of himself 
by a connected series of revelations; by a positive law had manifested 
the need of redemption and given promises with ever-increasing clear- 
ness of Him who was to satisfy this need; Rom. ix. 4. The Theocracy 
was here presented in the form of a particular nationality, until, at last, the 
Redeemer arose from the midst of this nation, and connected himself in 
his own person with the promises made to them. The Gentiles, on the 
contrary, were left to themselves, and shut out from the organized his- 
torical preparation of the kingdom of God. Still the apostle recognises, 
as we have here remarked, an original revelation of God among the 
heathen, without which even idolatry could not have arisen. We must 
here distinguish between the two ideas of Revelation above unfolded— 
the general and the special.t The one, is the general revelation of God 
in the creation, and, through creation, in the reason and conscience, in 
which three factors are combined—the self-revelation of God in creation 
acting from without—the adaptation to the knowledge of God in the 
spirit of man, (reason and conscience)—and the undeniable connexion of 
created spirits with the original Spirit whose offspring they are, in whom 
they live and move and have their being, the fountain from which pro- 
ceed all the movements of the higher life; the other, is Revelation in a 
more restricted sense, which does not proceed from an operation of the 
Divine Spirit through the medium of creation, like the former, but a Re- 
velation by means of which man apprehends in a divine light the truths 
relating to salvation, the knowledge of which he could not attain by his 
own reason. : 

But to understand that general revelation of God, a mind susceptible 
of the Divine was required. The original consciousness of truth, in refer- 
ence to religion and morals, was kept under by the predominance of the 
principle of sin.§ As in the life of the individual, so in the life of the race, 


* The dedovAdobat brd ra orouwyeta = Tad capKixd. See above, p. 297, note. 

+ Thus Peter calls the law in its whole extent, contrasted with the grace of redemp- 
tion, “ a yoke which neither they nor their fathers were able to bear.” Acts xv. 10. 

t See page 99. 

§ Rom. i. 18, t)v GAjOevay év ddexia xatéyovtec. “They repressed the truth that 
manifested itself to them, the consciousness of truth that was springing up in their minds 
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a connexion exists between the earlier and the later critical periods, by 
virtue of which the latter is conditioned by the former. Thus, by the con- 
tinual working of sin and deification of nature from generation to genera- 
tion, that original consctousness of God becomes increasingly obscured. 
This it is, this criminal want of freedom, which Paul means by being given 
up to sin and delusion. The Mosaic law corresponds, indeed, to the law 
written on the heart, by virtue of which death may be acknowledged to be 
the desert of sin; Rom.i. 32. But since this consciousness is so much 
obscured by the dominion of sin, Paul makes a marked distinction between 
the position of the theocratic people to whom the law was revealed as given 
by God, among whom the commanding, judging, and condemning voice 
of God in the law denounced all evil, and their position before and apart 
from that law. Thus Paul,in Rom. v. 13, 14, affirms that the objective 
connexion between sin and death was the same from the beginning, but 
that this objective connexion must, through the positive law, be made sub- 
jective by entering clearly into the human consciousness. What on the 
stand-point of nature left to itself, is only something lying at the basis of 
the consciousness, is thus brought out into vivid consciousness. The prin- 
ciple expressed in its absoluteness in Rom. v.13, “ Sin is not imputed 
when there is no law,” becomes relative in its application. The divine 
imputation of sin is regulated by the given degree of the knowledge 
of the law. Thus Paul, in Acts xvii. 30, which words we must regard 
as perfectly corresponding to the apostle’s general style of thought, 
could speak of the times of ignorance among the heathen as an object of 
the divine forbearance, which is to be taken in connexion with what he 
says in Rom. iii. 25* respecting the non-punishment of sins that had been 
committed at a time when the Divine long-suffering prevailed. This is of 
importance in its application to the various circumstances of nations who 
have not yet reached a state of moral development. But although Paul 
distinguishes from each other the positive Divine law, and the inner moral 
law of nature, yet he always bears in mind the connexion between the 
two, and the Mosaic law appears to him as the representative of the 
eternal theocratic law, the law which God has stamped on the inner man, 
as appears from the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans. Hence 
Wwe must maintain, against those who imagine that where Paul speaks of 
the law, he only refers to the Mosaic law in a narrower sense, that where 
he represents it as condemning man and revealing to him his guilt, it ap- 
pears to him, at the same time, as the representative of the Divine law, 
manifesting itself, although less clearly, in all mankind, and applicable to 
all. When also Paul, in Gal. iii. 13, speaks of the curse of the law ; and in 


—through sin.” In these words, Paul particularly referred to the Gentiles, though they 
might also be applied to the Jews. It was not needful for him to point out to the Jews, 
that they could not allege as an excuse for their conduct the want of a knowledge of 
God and of his law, since they were only too much disposed to pride themselves on tho 
mere knowledge of what had been revealed to them. 

* See for the exact exposition of this passage p. 415. 
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Col. ii. 14, describes the same as a bond (handwriting), it is evident from 
the unmistakeable contrast in the first passage that he thinks first of the 
Jews, who were conscious of the obligatoriness of the law, while yet this 
law, in his apprehension of its idea, certainly refers to the whole human 
race. As long as the law retained its validity, it denounced a curse on all 
who did not observe it; while the observance of it was the only means 
for participating in the kingdom of God, and for attaining everlasting life. 
Hence, the curse it denounces must first be removed, in order that the 
Abrahamic blessing referring to all mankind, might be fulfilled to the 
Gentiles. Gal. iii. 14. Hence also, the revelation of the ‘ wrath of 
God,” épy7} Geov, among the heathen, to accomplish which is the work of 
the law, Rom, iv. 15, must precede, and they must be convinced that 
only through Christ they can be freed from this wrath,if they would be 
made partakers cf redemption. From that law of the conscience could 
also proceed the sense of disunion in the inner man, and the feeling of the 
need of redemption, without which Christianity can find no point of con- 
nexion with, and entrance into, the heart, and this point of connexion Paul 
everywhere assumes in reference to the heathen. 

Indeed, he makes in all respects a universal contrast between the Jews 
incorporated in the Theocracy, and the heathen who were living without 
God; though he unquestionably does not put all who were living in 
heathenism on the same level. Certainly he could not say of every in- 

‘dividual, what he says of the corrupt mass in general, Eph. iv. 19, that 

they had given themselves up to the indulgence of their lusts with a sup- 
pression of all moral feeling ; he no doubt recognised in the civil and 
domestic virtues of the heathen some scattered rays of the repressed 
knowledge of God. In this respect he says, Rom. ii. 14-26, comparing 
the heathen with the Jews, that where the former fulfilled in some 
cases the commands of the law, following the law written on their 
hearts, they thereby passed sentence of condemnation on the Jews, to 
whom the positive law had been given, of which they boasted, but 
neglected to obey it. Not that we can suppose him to mean, that in any 
instance there was anything like a perfect fulfilment of the law. To sup- 
pose this, would be in direct contradiction to what Paul affirms respect- 
ing the consciousness of guilt universally awakened by the law, that it 
could only call forth a sense of sin and of deserved punishment ; we can- 
not separate a single act from the whole life, if with Paul we refer 
everything to the animating disposition, and do not form our estimate 
according to the outward value of good works. Where the whole 
of the internal life was not animated by that which must be the princi- 
ple of all true goodness, that principle could not perfectly operate even 
for a single moment. Still, the repressed higher nature of man, the 
seat of the law of God, gave more or fewer signs of its existence. 

From the Jewish and from the Gentile points of view alike, there 
was only one mode of transition to a state of salvation, the consciousness 
of an inward disunion between the divine and the undivine in human 
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nature, and proceeding from that, the consciousness of the need of re- 
demption. And hence there are two hindrances which obstruct the at- 
tainment of salvation by men; either the gross security of heathenism, 
where the higher movements of life are entirely suppressed by the do- 
minion of sinful pleasure, or the Jewish merit of works and self-righteous- 
ness, where men, pacifying their consciences by the show of devotion and 
of fulfilling the law, deceive themselves, and suppose that, by the mechan- 
ism of outward religious exercises, or by the performance of certain 
actions which wear the appearance of good works, they have attained 
the essence of the holiness required by the divine law. In reference to 
the latter, Paul says of the Jews, Rom. x. 3, that since they knew not 
the essence of true holiness which avails before God and can be imparted 
by God alone, and since they esteemed their own works to be genuine 
holiness—they could not perceive the insufficiency of these, and hence 
they could not appropriate the holiness revealed and imparted by God.* 
As the manner in which the Jews, insensible of their need of divine aid, 
endeavored to attain holiness by the observance of the law, was their 
cause of not attaining it; so on the other hand the heathen—those, 
namely, in whom self-conceit of another kind had not been produced by 
a philosophical training—since no such spiritual pride counteracted the 
feeling of the need of redemption in their minds, when once through 
particular cireumstances, inward experiences, or perhaps through the 
preaching of the gospel,t the voice of the law had become louder and 
more emphatic within them—were easily awakened to this feeling of 
helplessness, and thus led to faith in the Redeemer.} 

In another respect also, Paul compares the Jewish and the heathen 
or Grecian points of view with one another. Among the Jews, the pre- 
dominance of the sensuous element in their religious life, a tendency of 
spirit, which, being unsusceptible of the internal revelation of divine 
power, sought for extraordinary events in the world of the senses as 
marks of the divine, a tendency which he distinguished by the name of 


* The phrase ‘‘God’s righteousness,” dixatootvy tod Geod, denotes, in this passage, a 
righteousness which avails before God, and originates with him, in opposition to one 
which men suppose may be attained by their own power and works, and which, though 
men may deceive themselves by false appearances, cannot stand in the sight of a holy, 
omniscient God. It denotes, accordingly, the manner in which men are justified through 
faith in Christ, in opposition to the righteousness of the law or of works. Tho apostle 
uses the expression “have submitted,” dweraynoav, since he considers the cause of their 
not receiving what God is willing to bestow, to be a spirit of insubordination, a want of 
humility and acquiescence in the divine arrangements. 

+ Which, in this connexion, must present itself at first as a revelation of the divine 
wrath against sin. Rom. i. 18. 

¢ Hence, naturally, as among the Jews it was precisely their “ following after the law 
of righteousness,” diwxety vouov duxarocbvnc, which was the cause of their not attaining 
true righteousness, so among the heathen their “not following after,” yj duwxetv, was tho 
cause of their more easily attaining it. Rom. ix. 30, 31. 
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sign-seeking, was opposed to faith in a crucified Redeemer, who had ap- 
peared in “the form of a servant.” This revelation of the power of 
God, where the sensuous man could perceive only weakness and ignominy, 
must have been a stumbling-block to their sign-seeking minds, which 
longed for a Messiah in visible earthly glory, as the founder of a visible 
kingdom. Among the educated portion of the Greeks, on the contrary, 
that one-sided tendency, which sought only for the satisfaction of a love 
of knowledge in a new religion,—the one-sided predominance of specu- 
lation, the intellectual tendency—the tendency which Paul designated 
wisdom-seeking and philosophical conceit—opposed faith in that preach- 
ing which did not begin with the solution of intellectual difficulties, but 
with offering satisfaction to hearts that longed for the forgiveness of sin 
and sanctification; hence to this class of persons, the doctrine which did 
not fulfil the expectations of their wisdom-seeking tendency, and de- 
manded the renunciation of their imaginary wisdom, must have ap- 
peared as foolishness; 1 Cor. i. 22, 23.* Thus Paul said in reference to 
the Greeks, 1 Cor. iii. 18, He who thinks himself wise, let: him become 
a fool, that he may be able to find true wisdom in the gospel; and to 
the Jews his mode of thought required that the same thing, with a change 
of reference, should be said: He who esteems himself righteous must 
first become in his own eyes a sinner, that he may find in the. gospel true 
righteousness. Thus must nations as well as individuals be brought, 
through their own experience, to a sense of the insufficiency of their own 
wisdom and righteousness, in order, by feeling their need of help, to be 
in a suitable state for receiving that redemption which was prepared for 
all mankind; Rom. xi. 32. The whole history of mankind has redemp- 
tion for its object, and there are, according to the measure of the diver- 
sified stages of human development, diversified degrees of preparation ; 
this is the central point to which the whole history of man tends, where 
all the threads in the development of individual generations and nations 
meet. According to this must be our understanding of what Paul says, 
that God sent his Son into the world in the fulness of time, Gal. iv. 4, as 
also of his language when he speaks, Eph. iii. 9, of the mystery of re- 
demption as hidden from eternity in God, and of the purpose which God 
had before the world was, Eph. i. 4, and which was to be fulfilled in the 
dispensation of the fulness of time, Eph.i.10. In the divine counsels 
he could not suppose there was a before and after; but by this mode of 
expression he marks the internal relation of the divine counsels and works 
to each other, the actual establishment of the kingdom of God among 
men by redemption, the final aim of the whole earthly creation by which 
its destiny will first be completely fulfilled. This globe is created and 
destined for the purpose of being the seat of the kingdom of God, of 
being animated by the kingdom of God, the body of which the kingdom 
of God is the soul. The end of all created existence is that it may con- 


* See also pages 165, 192, 
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tribute to the glory of God, or to reveal God in his glory. But in order 
that this may be really accomplished, it must be with consciousness and 
freedom, and these are qualities which can be fourd only in an assem- 
blage of rational beings. It is such an assemblage, therefore, which is 
distinguished by the name of the kingdom of God; and when the reason 
of the creature has been brought by sin into a state of contrariety with 
the end of its existence, redemption is a necessary condition of establish- 
ing the kingdom of God on this globe. If we bear in mind, what we 
have before remarked in the Pauline connexion of ideas, the destination 
of man to a development towards an imperishable life, the conception 
also here naturally follows that, although there would have been no need 
of redemption for man without sin, yet something was reserved for him 
answering to the glorification of human nature through Christ. 

Paul could not indeed have represented human nature under the 
aspect of its need of redemption in this manner, if he had not been led 
to the depths of self-knowledge by his own peculiar development. But 
so far was he from mingling a foreign element with the doctrine of Christ, 
that from his own experience he has drawn a picture which every man, 
who like Paul has striven after holiness, must verify from his self-knowl- 
edge; it is a picture, too, the truth of which is presupposed by the per- 
sonal instructions of Christ, as we shall find by reading merely the first 
three Gospels. We gather this, not so much from single expressions of 
Christ respecting. the constitution of human nature, as from the repre- 
sentations he gives of himself and of the work he had to accomplish in 
relation to mankind.* When he compares Christianity to leaven which 
is designed to leaven the whole mass into which it is cast, he intimates 
the necessity of transforming human nature by a new higher element of 
life which is infused into it by Christianity. Christ calls himself the 
Physician of mankind; he says that he came only for the sick, for sin- 
ners; Matt. ix. 13; Luke v. 32. It is impossible that by such language 
he could intend to divide men into two classes—the sick, those who were 
burdened with sin, and who needed his aid ;—and the righteous, those in 
health and who needed not his assistance or could easily dispense with 
it; for the persons in reference to whose objections he uttered this dec- 
laration, he would certainly have recognised least of all as righteous and 
healthy. He means rather to say, that as he came only as a Physician 
for the sick, as a Redeemer for sinners, he could only fulfil his mission in 
the case of those who, conscious of disease and sin, were willing to re- 
ceive him as a Physician and Redeemer; that he was come in vain for 
those who would not acknowledge their need of healing and redemption. 
Christ, when he sketches the traits of that moral ideal after which his dis- 
ciples are to aspire, never expresses his reliance on the moral capabilities 
of human nature, on the powers of reason;+ he appeals rather to the 


* That the work of Christ presupposes a condition of corruption and helplessness, is 
acknowledged by De Wette in his Biblische Dogmatik, § 246, 
t+ See Life of Christ, p. 104. 
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consciousness of spiritual insufficiency, the sense of the need of illumina- 
tion by a higher divine light, of sanctification by the power of a divine 
life, a need which he promises to satisfy. Hence in the so-called Sermon 
on the Mount, he begins with pronouncing blessed such a tendency of 
the disposition, since it will surely attain what it seeks; compare Matt. 
xi. 28. When Christ, Matt. xix., Luke xviii., at first enjoined on the rich 
man who asked him what he must do to inherit eternal life, to “‘ keep the 
commandments,” it is by no means inconsistent with what Paul asserts 
of the insufficiency of the works of the law for the attainment of salva- 
tion, but is identical with it, only under another form and aspect. Christ 
wished to lead this individual, who according to the Jewish notions was 
righteous, to a consciousness that outward conformity to the law by no 
means involved the disposition that was required for participation in the 
kingdom of God. The test of renouncing self and the world which he 
imposed upon him, should have led him who was still entangled in the 
love of earthly things, though from his youth he had lived in outward 
conformity to the law, to feel that he was destitute of this disposition. 
Nor can we, from the expressions in which children are represented as 
models of the state of mind with which men must enter the kingdom of 
God, Matt. xix. 14, Luke xviii. 16, infer the doctrine of the incorruption 
of human nature,* partly because the point of comparison is only the sim- 
plicity and compliance of children, the consciousness of immaturity, the 
disclaiming of imaginary preéminence, the renunciation of prejudices ; 
and partly because childhood is an age in which the tendency to sin is 
less developed,{ but the existence of such a tendency is by no means 
denied. Still Christ could not have used these and similar expressions 
(as in Matt. xviii. 10) in commendation of what existed in children as an 
undeveloped bud, if he had not recognised in them a divine impress, a 
slumbering, glimmering knowledge of God, which, when brought from 
the first into communion with Christ, when carried back to its original, 
should thereby be preserved from the reaction of the sinful principle.§ 
And the recognition of a something in human nature allied to the divine, 
is implied in what Christ says of the eye of the spirit, of that which is 
the light of the inner man, by the relation of which to the source of 
light, the whole direction and complexion of the life is determined; so 
that, either by keeping up a connexion with its divine source, light is 
spread over the life of man, or if the eye be darkened by the prevalence of a 


* As Baumgarten Crusiu§ appears to do in his Biblische Dogmatik, p. 362. 

+ See Life of Christ, p. 331. 

} On this account Paul in 1 Cor. xiv. 20, says “in malice be ye children,” tr Kaxia 
vymlacere. 

§ The qualities which Christ attributes to children, are entirely opposed to a harsh 
Augustinian theology, and the gloomy view of life founded upon it, although this must be 
recogn'sed as relatively a necessary step in the development of the Christian life, in refer 
ence to certain circumstances, and as the root of important phenomena in the history of 
the church, 
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worldly tendency, the whole life is involved in darkness.* But as we have 
seen, Paul presupposes such an undeniable and partially illuminating know- 
ledge of God in human nature, and this assumption is supported by what 
he says of the various degrees of moral development among mankind. 

The idea of the need of redemption leads us to the Work of Redemp- 
tion accomplished by Christ. Paul distinguishes in the work of Christ, 
the two factors of his Doing and his Suffering. 

Adam and Christ,—the first and the second Man,—these are in Paul’s 
estimation the two poles on which the history of the world turns. As . 
from the one proceeded sin and death, so from the other, righteousness 
and eternal life. As the one was the progenitor of the earthly humanity 
laden with sin and subject to death, so the other was the creator of an 
exalted humanity, formed altogether according to his image. As Adam 
was the representative of the whole of the human race who were de- 
scended from him, so is Christ the representative of the whole, as far as 
they are willing to enter into communion with him, And now there are 
two important points to be distinguished in the life of Christ ; one is, his 
appropriating to himself human nature as subject to sin and death; the 
other, his revealing it in his divine life, and perfectly realizing in it the 
law of holiness. In both these respects he has rendered satisfaction to 
the law, enduring what it threatened to sinful humanity fallen under its 
sentence of condemnation, and fulfilling what it required of that human- 
ity. In both respects, Christ appears as the representative of the whole 
of mankind, and has conducted himself as such in his suffering and act- 
ing; all who belong to him, and, as belonging to him, wish to appear be- 
fore God, must appropriate what he has done and suffered for them. 
With a reference to these two distinguishing points, the Doing and the 
Suffering of Christ, we wish now to consider more attentively Paul’s ex- 
pressions respecting the work of Christ. 

In reference to the former, Paul says in Rom. viii. 3, that what was 
impossible to the law, what it was unable to effect, owing to the predom- 
inant sinfulness in human nature, (namely, to destroy the reign of sin in 
human nature, which the law aimed to effect by its holy commands,) was 
accomplished by God, when he sent his son into the world in such a hu- 
man nature as was in all respects like to that which hitherto had been 
under the dominion of sin, and when he condemned sin, that is, de- 
spoiled of its power and supremacy, and manifested its powerless- 
ness in that human nature, over which it had before reigned, in 
order that the requirements of the law might be fulfilled in be- 
lievers, as those whose lives were governed, not by sinful desire, but 
by the Spirit, the divine vital principle of the Spirit that proceeded 
from Christ.t Paul does not here speak of any particular point in the 


* See Life of Christ, p. 106. 

+ The other interpretation of this passage, according to which it means that Christ bore 
for men the punishment attached to sin by the law, appears to me not to be favored by the 
context, for it is most natural to refer ‘the law could not do,” dddvatoy rod véuov in 
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life of Christ, but contemplates it as a whole, by which the perfect holi- 
ness required by the law was realized. Thus the reign of holiness in 
human nature succeeds to the reign of sin, the latter is now destroyed 
and the former established objectively in human nature; and from this 
objective foundation its continued development proceeds. And in no 
other way can the human race be brought to fulfil their destiny, the real- 
ization of the kingdom of God, which cannot proceed from sin and 
estrangement from God, but must take its commencement from a per- 
fectly holy life, presenting a perfect union of the divine and the human. - 
The Spirit of Christ, from which this-realization of the ideal of holiness 
proceeded in his own life, is also the same by which the life of believers, 
who are received into his fellowship, is continually formed according to 
this Archetype. In Rom. v. 18, Paul opposes to the one sin of Adam the one 
holy work (the €v dseaiwua) of Christ. And if, induced by the contrast 
to the one sin of Adam, he had in view one act especially of Christ, the 
offering up of himself, as an act of love to God and man, and of. volun- 
tary obedience to God, still this single act, even according to Paul’s state- 
ment, ought not to be considered as something isolated, but.as the clos- 
ing scene in harmony with the whole, by which he completed the real- 
ization of the ideal of holiness in human nature, and banished sin from 
it. Since he, in the method of his polemic against the Jewish doctrine 
of the desert of good works, always opposed himself so expressly to the 
isolated, external, quantitative, moral estimate, so could he certainly from 
this position contemplate every particular in the life of Christ only in 
connexion with the holy mind which animated his whole life. In this 
view, indeed, the whole life of Christ may be considered as one holy work. 
As by one sin, the first by which a commencement was made of a sinful 
life in the human race, sin, and with sin condemnation and death, 
spread among all mankind; so from this one holy life of Christ, holiness 
and a life of eternal happiness resulted for all mankind. This holy life 
of Christ, God would consider as the act of the human race, but it can 
only be realized in those who, by an act of free self-determination, appro- 
priate this work accomplished for all, and by this surrender of themselves 
enter through Christ into a new relation with God; those who through 
faith are released from the connexion with the life of sin propagated from 
Adan, and enter into the fellowship of a holy life with Christ. Since 
they are thus in union with Christ, in the fellowship of his Spirit, for his 
sake are presented as “‘ just,” d/xatot, before God, they share in all that 
is indissolubly connected with the holiness of Christ, and in his eternally 
blessed life, which belongs in like manner to them. In this sense, Paul 
says that from the one “justification,” deaiwya, of Christ, objective “ jus- 


the first clause to the “condemned sin,” karécpive tHv duaprtiav, in the last. But this 
will not suit, if we take the first in the sense of condemning and punishing, for it was pre- 
cisely this which the law could do; but to condemn sin in the sense in which the word is 
used in John xvi. 11, and xii, 31, the law was prevented from doing by the opposition of 
the “ flesh.” 
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tification,” dccafworc, and the consequent title to “life,” Sw, comes 
upon all (Rom. v.18); that by the obedience of one many shall be 
made righteous (v.19) ; in which latter passage, he probably blends the 
objective and the subjective—the objective imputation of the ideal of 
holiness realized by Christ, founded in the divine counsels, or the manner 
in which the human race appear in the divine sight—and the consequent 
subjective realization, gradually developed, which proceeds from faith. 
With respect to the second point, the sufferings of Christ as such, 
we find it (not to mention other passages where this idea forms the 
basis) distinctly stated in two places. In Gal. iii. 13, after the apostle 
had said that the law only passed sentence of condemnation upon men 
who had shown that they were guilty of violating it, he adds, that Christ 
has freed them from this condemnation, since on their account and in 
their stead* he had borne this condemnation, by suffering the punish- 
ment of the cross as a person accursed by the law. The condemnation 
of the law weighed, according to the external appearance, upon him who 
yet was perfectly free from its ban, who had rendered perfect satisfaction 
to its moral requirements. We have already intimated above, how these 
words, though spoken more immediately in reference to the Jews, have 
yet at the same time a general significancy reaching to the whole human 
race, The second passage is 2 Cor. v. 21. Him who knew no sin, the sin- 
less one, God has made sin for our sakes ; that is, putting the abstract 
for the concrete, he has made him a sinner, he has allowed him to appear 
as a sufferer on account of sin, that we might become through him the 
righteousness of God, that is, such as may appear before God as right- 
eous ; that, therefore, as Christ, the Holy One, entered by his sufferings 
into the fellowship of our guilt, so we sinners enter into the fellowship 
of his holiness. 
In accordance with these views, Paul divided the life of Christ into 
‘two parts. At first, Christ presented himself as a weak mortal, although 
conscious of possessing a divine nature and dignity, submitting to all 
the wants and limitations of earthly humanity, partaking of all those 
evils which affect human nature in connexion with sin, and as the punish- 
ment of sin, so that in his outward appearance and condition he placed 
himself entirely on a level with men suffering on account of sin. The 
consummation of this state was the crucifixion, as the consummation of 
the misery entailed by sin is in death. The second part, was the life of 
Christ risen and glorified, in which his unchangeable divine and blessed 
life reveals itself in perfection, corresponding to that perfect holiness 
which he’manifested on earth—for as sin and death, so are sinlessness 
and a life of eternal blessedness correlative ideas in Paul’s writings ; and 
as in Christ’s risen and glorified humanity, that divine, eternal, blessed 
life is presented which corresponds to perfect holiness, so it is a practical 
proof that he, in the earlier portion of his life, fulfilled the law of holiness 


* Both these ideas may be Included in the “ for us,” bmp quar. 
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in and for human nature, and, by enduring the sufferings incurred 
through sin, effected the release of mankind from guilt and punish- 
ment, and has assured to them eternal life, which will be communicated 
to all who enter into fellowship with him by faith, Thus it is declared 
in 2 Cor, xiii. 4, that though Christ was crucified owing to human weak- 
ness, (the crucifixion was the closing point of his life in the participation 
of human weakness) yet since his resurrection, he enjoys a life of divine 
power without any mixture of human weakness. In Rom. vi. 10, the 
death of Christ is spoken of as bearing a relation to sin—as an event 
which, but for sin, would not have taken place, and had for its only ob- 
ject the blotting out of sin; and that having perfectly attained that end, 
it was not to be repeated. The earthly life and sufferings of Christ bear 
a relation to sin, as being the means of redeeming the human race from 
it. But now the risen and glorified Saviour, having once completed the 
redemption of human nature, is separated from all relation to sin and the 
evils connected with it, and, exalted above all conflicts and earthly weak- 
ness, lives in divine power and blessedness, to the glory of God. He no 
longer endures the sufferings to which human nature became subject by 
sin, and he needs to perform nothing more for the extinction of sin; his 
work has been completed once for all. There remains only his positive 
operation for the glory of God, without the negative reference to the 
extinction of sin, since this was no longer needed. Conscious cf his 
divinity, he did not eagerly retain (Phil. ii. 6) equality with God for the 
mere exhibition* of it, but divested himself of the divine glory which 
appertained to him, presented himself in the form of human dependence, 
humbled himself and became obedient unto death, even the ignominious 
death of the cross. Wherefore—on account of this perfect obedience 
rendered under all human weakness and suffering—God has exalted him 
to the highest dignity and rule in the kingdom of God. In accordance 
with this train of ideas is Rom. iv. 25, where, as the self-offering of Christ 
is represented as occurring on account of sin, so his resurrection is ad- 
duced as a practical evidence of the freedom from sin and the justification 
bestowed by him, by virtue of the connexion existing, not only between 
sin and death, but between righteousness and eternal life. And in refer- 
ence to the importance of the resurrection of Christ, as an objective 
proof of the release of human nature from the guilt of sin and the death 
that it involved, the apostle says in 1 Cor. xv. 17, “If Christ be not 
risen, ye are yet in your sins.” From this connexion of ideas it follows, 
that the sufferings of Christ must be always considered in union with 
his whole life,and as the close and consummation of it; and with a two- 


* An illustration of Paul’s language may be found in an Epistle of Constantine, relat- 
ing to some Christians who eagerly seized on an unexpected opportunity of returning from 
exile to their native country: Olov dprayya re tiv émavodoy roinoduevot, Huseb. de Vita 
Constan. ii. 81; and the words of Huseb. himself, Hist. Eccles. viii. 12, respecting those who 
preferred death rather than snrrender themselves to the heathen: Tov Odvaroy dprayya 
Oéuevot Tig TOY SvaceBay LoxOnpiac. 
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fold reference, which, according to the Pauline doctrine, they bear to the 
completion of the work of redemption, namely, the appropriation of 
human guilt, by entering into the suffering condition of man—and the 
perfect realization of the moral law. And therefore, when Paul speaks 
of what Christ effected by his blood, his cross, or other means, one 
single point which forms the consummation and close of the whole. 
stands for that whole, according to a mode of expression common to 
the sacred writers, since the whole, in its full significance, can be under- 
stood only in connexion with that single point. 

As the result of this work of Christ for sinful mankind, Paul specifies 
Reconciliation with God, Redemption, Justification. With respect to the 
idea of Reconciliation, it cannot have been conceived by Paul as if men 
had been objects of the divine wrath and hatred, till Christ appeasing 
the divine justice by his sufferings, by his intervention on earth, reconciled 
an offended God to mankind, and made them again the objects of his 
love; for the plan of redemption presupposes the love of God towards 
the race that needed redemption, and Paul considers the sending of 
Christ, and his living and suffering for mankind, as the revelation of the 
superabounding love and grace of God; Eph. iii. 19; Titus ili. 4 ; Rom. 
v. 8; viii. 32. And this counsel of God’s love he represents as eternal, 
so.that the notion of an influence on God produced in time falls to the 
ground, since the whole life and sufferings of Christ were only the com- 
pletion of the eternal counsel of divine love. Therefore Paul never says, 
that God being hostile to men, became reconciled to them through Christ, 
but that men who were the enemies of God became reconciled to him; 
Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v.18.* Thus he calls on men to be reconciled to 
God; 2 Cor. v.20. The obstacle exists on the side of men, and owing 
to this they do not receive the revelation of the love of God into their 
self-consciousness ; and since by the redeeming work of Christ this ob- 
stacle is taken away, it is said of him that he has reconciled man to God, 
and made him an object of divine love. 

But now from what has been said, we may attach merely a subjective 
meaning to reconciliation; and the ideas presupposed by it of enmity 
with God and of God’s wrath may appear to be only indications of sub- 
jective relations, in which man finds himself in a certain state of disposi- 
tion towards God—indications of the way and manner in which God 
presents himself to the conscience of a man estranged from him by sin, 
or the form in which the knowledge of God must develop itself in con- 


* If we only reflect upon the connexion of the objective and the subjective in the doc- 
trine of Paul respecting the reconciliation of men with God, it will easily appear that this 
passage is not chargeable with that want of logical connexion and clearness of conception, 
which one of the most noted expositors of the Pauline Epistles—Riickert—fancied that he 
found in it; the love of truth has, however, led this estimable man to a more correct view, 
and in the last edition of his able Commentary on the Romans, he has improved his analy- 
sis. See the remarks made, further on, on this connexion between the objective and the 
subjective in reconciliation. 
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nexion with the consciousness of guilt. Thus by the term reconciliation 
only such an influence on the disposition of man may be denoted, as 
that by which it is delivered from its former state, and placed in another 
relation towards God. Since Christ by his whole life, by his words and 
works, and especially by his participation in the sufferings of humanity, 
and by his sufferings for men, has revealed God’s love towards those who 
must have felt themselves estranged from him by sin—and has exhibited 
his sufferings as a pledge of the forgiving love of God, and his resurrec- 
tion as a pledge of the eternal life destined for them,—thus he has kin- 
dled a reciprocal love and childlike confidence towards God in the souls 
of those who were unable to free themselves from the state of disquiet- 
ude of conscience which was produced by the consciousness of guilt. 
The reconciliation of man to God (according to this view) consists in no- 
thing else than the alteration of the disposition, arising from the revelation 
of God’s love towards fallen humanity, of those who may have received 
this revelation into their self-consciousness. Still it is supposed that the 
reconciliation of man to God is not the result of any amendment on the 
part of the former, but the amendment is the result of the reconciliation, 
since, through the new determination of the self-consciousness by means 
of love and confidence towards God, an altogether new direction of the 
life towards God and away from sin, the source of all true amendment 
is produced. According to this view also, it is presupposed that man, 
who feels himself estranged from God by sin, finds in himself no ground 
of confidence towards God, and requires an objective ground, a practical 
revelation to which his own self-consciousness can attach itself, in order 
to excite and support his confidence. This latter is, without doubt, a 
leading point of the Pauline system, as it is of the doctrine of the New 
Testament in general. All the exhortations and encouragements of the 
apostle proceed continually from a reference to the practical revelation 
of God’s redeeming love. Nor can it be a valid objection, on the other 
hand, that Paul, in 2 Cor. v. 20, addressing those who were already 
believers, and calling on them to be reconciled to God, meant that by 
amendment they entered into a new relation to God, and were brought 
out of their former state of enmity; for it makes here no difference 
whether Paul is speaking to those who had already professed Christian- 
ity, or to those with whom this was not the case. In every case, accord- 
ing to his conceptions, the believing appropriation of the reconciliation 
of man with God* effected through Christ, was accompanied by a new 
direction of the life, and where this did not ensue, it was a sign that the 
believing appropriation had not taken place, and the man was still desti- 
tute of that reconciliation with God from which amendment proceeds. 
In that very passage, Paul does not say, Amend yourselves in order that 
you may be reconciled to God; but rather, Let not the grace of recon- 
ciliation appear to be in vain for you, as if you had not appropriated it. 


* This is distinctly marked by his exhortation ‘‘be ye reconciled,” caraAAdyyre. 
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By Christ’s offering up his life for man estranged from God, man is ob- 
jectively reconciled to God. God has removed that which made the 
separation between himself and man. But what has been objectively 
accomplished for all mankind, must now be appropriated by each indi- 
vidual and thus become subjective. Hence, according to these different 
points of view, Paul could say—‘ Be ye reconciled (subjectively) to God,” 
and “ We are reconciled (objectively) to God by the death of his Son ;” 
Rom. v. 10. 

But as respects that view, in conformity to which the life and suffer- 
ings of Christ are considered merely as a manifestation of God’s love, 
and the reconciliation effected by him as the subjective influence of this 
manifestation on the human heart, it is by no means exhaustive of the 
meaning of the Pauline declarations already quoted respecting the re- 
demption of Christ. And although the gross anthropopathical notion of 
God’s reconciliation with man, is evidently inconsistent with Paul’s train 
of ideas, it does not follow, that by the word reconciliation, only a 
subjective change in the disposition of man is denoted, for we are by no 
means justified in explaining the correlative idea of enmity against God, 
viz., » wrath of God, merely as subjective, and, among the various desig- 
reality merely in the idea of the Jove of God. On the contrary, the com- 
mon fact of human consciousness, according to which a man addicted to 
sin feels himself estranged from God, and cannot get rid of the feeling 
of his guilt and ill-deserts, reveals to us a deeper objective ground in the 
moral constitution of the universe and in the essence of God, which 
through this moral constitution reveals itself to us. In this universal 
fact, we have a witness of the revelation of God’s holiness in the con- 
sciousness of mankind, which is as undeniable as the revelation of his 
love. By the “wrath of God,” though in an anthropopathical form, 
something objective and real is signified, which is not fully expressed by 
the idea of punishment, but includes what is the ground of all punish- 
ment, (on which account this phrase, “the wrath of God,” is sometimes 
used to express merely punishment,) the ground of the necessary con- 
nexion between sin and evil, the absolute contrariety existing between 
God, as the Holy One, and sin.* God recognises evil as evil, as that which 
stands in contrariety to his holiness, rebels against him and his holy order, 
and would exist independent of him. This mode in which God recog- 
nises evil, is also a sentence of condemnation upon it, and therein are 
grounded its powerlessness and wretchedness. Evil is denied, if con- 
ceived of as something non-existent to the mind of God, a conception, 
morever, which consistently agrees only with an idea of God wholly 
different from the biblical one, with a mode of thought by which the idea 
of the Absolute is put in the place of the idea of the Living God. 

As now this unhappy relation of man to God is grounded in the 

“is 


* Compare Twesten’s Dogmatik, I. i, p. 146. 
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divine holiness, so also can his freedom from this relation be obtained only 
in a way answering to the laws of the Divine holiness. The work pro- 
ceeds only from the compassionate love of God to the fallen; but love 
acts in harmony with the holiness of God as holy love, revealing itself in 
the work of redemption. This connexion is specially pointed out by 
Paul in Rom. iii. 25. In this passage, he contrasts the revelation of God’s 
holiness at that time by the publication of the gospel, and the non-pun- 
ishment of past sins before the appearance of the gospel. By the “ re- 
mission of sins,” mdpecte THY duaptnudtwy, and the “forbearance of - 
God,” avoyi Tod Geo, he understands the manner in which the conduct 
of God appeared to exhibit itself in reference to sin before the publica- 
tion of the gospel, especially towards the heathen world, which knew 
nothing of the Old Testament revelations of the holiness of God in op- 
position to sin, and also towards the Jews, who, notwithstanding these 
testimonies, by the delay of the final divine judgments for their sins, instead 
of interpreting the long-suffering of God asa call to repentance, were sunk 
in carnal security. We may compare with this, Paul’s language in Acts 
Xvi. 30, speaking of the times of ignorance that God had overlooked; 
though this is to be understood only relatively, in reference to the 
different stages of historical development, for Paul recognised, as we 
have already shown, in the moral nature of the heathen, a revelation of 
the divine law, of the divine holiness and punitive justice. But under 
their peculiar circumstances, there was, from a kind of necessity, a general 
obscuration of that religious and moral knowledge by which their think- 
ing and acting was regulated. This induced on the part of God a pass- 
ing over, a non-imputation of offences; since the reckoning taken of 
transgressions is also determined by the measure of the possible knowl- 
edge of the law; Rom. v. 13.* Thus there may be a chargeableness 
and a non-chargeableness under different aspects, by which the apparent 
contradictions in Paul’s language may be reconciled. 

Paul in Rom. iii. 25, ee in general, that for both the Jews and 
heathens a revelation i the divine wrath must precede the revelation of 
the grace that forgives sin. The mdpeorct denotes only what was nega- 
tive and temporary, the non-punishment of past sins on the part of God,{ 
so that the sense of the guilt of sin is not presupposed, and the removal 
of that sense is not effected. The ddeacc, on the other hand, denotes, o- 
Jjectively, that act of God by which sin is really forgiven, that is, is con- 
sidered in relation to God and the moral constitution of the universe as 
not existing ; and, subjectively, that operation in the heart of man by 
which it is really freed from the consciousness of guilt. This means far 


* See page 402. 

{ mdpeate and ddeore are both rendered “remission” in our English version; but the 
former denotes rather pretermission or passing by, and the latter strictly remission or for- 
giveness.—Kd. 

$ In scholastic language, tdépeore may be referred to the voluntas signi, (will as reveal- 
ed,) and dpeoce to the voluntas beneplaciti, (will ax immanent.) 
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more than the non-punishment of sin during a certain period. In those 
to whom this act of God relates, the consciousness of guilt and of divine 
wrath, épyij, the subjective revelation of the divine punitive justice, is 
presupposed ; and the operation that takes place in their dispositions . 
necessarily implies forsaking a life of sin, and the renunciation of all fel- 
lowship with sin. According to the connexion of ideas in Paul’s mind, 
we are led to view the subject as follows :. in contrast with that former 
apparent overlooking of sin on the part of God, the holiness of God 
is at this time manifested by his openly exhibiting Christ, through his 
offering up of himself, as a reconciler or sin-offering for the sins of man- 
kind, so that he verifies himself as the Holy One, and permits every one 
to appear before him as holy,* who shows that he is in fellowship with 
Christ by faith. The holiness of God manifests itself (according to the 
Pauline connexion of ideas already noticed) in the life and death of Christ 
in a twofold manner. First, inasmuch as he completely realized (in 
opposition to sin which had hitherto been predominant in human nature) 
that holy law to which the life of man was designed to correspond,— 
made satisfaction to the moral order of the universe and the honor of 
God, and glorified God in that nature which was originally designed to 
glorify him. God has verified himself as the Holy One, since he forgives 
sin only on the condition of the perfect fulfilment of the law; he has 
shown that he remits nothing from the requirements of perfect holiness, 
and we always bear in mind that this remission, to those who through it 
obtained justification, is not a mere outward act, but becomes in all the 
cause and pledge of the complete fulfilment of the law. Secondly, inas- 
much as Christ, as perfectly holy, underwent those sufferings which the 
divine holiness, considered as punitive justice ¢ in its opposition against 
sin, had suspended over human nature. We are not to conceive of this, 


* That we ought not to translate dicatoc righteous, but holy, appears from that meaning 
of this word which lies at the basis of du«acody, to declare a person dixazoc. 

+ That divine attribute which reveals itself in the necessary connexion of sin and evil, 
is founded in the reaction of the holiness of God against sin (=the wrath of God), and ex- 
hibits itselfin the reaction of the moral order of the universe against wickedness, whence pun- 
ishment proceeds. To conceive of punishment as merely reformatory, and to suppose such 
a conception to be exhaustive of its meaning, is to degrade rational creatures and to regard 
morality as a purely mechanical production. But if punishment is viewed at first as a 
revelation of the divine justice, as an objective reaction of the moral order of the universe 
against evil, another mode of viewing it also presents itself; according to which the pun- 
ishment, necessary in itself, is appointed by the love of God, in order, since punishment and 
sin stand in this internal connexion with one another, to lead thereby to a consciousness 
of sin and guilt, to make rational creatures sensible of the relation they stand in to the 
moral world, and thus to call forth the feeling of the need of redemption. The self-will 
which rebels, in sin, against the moral order of the universe and God’s holy law, must be 
humbled, by suffering, before the holy omnipotence of God and the majesty of the moral 
order of the universe and of law. Where submission is not yielded freely, it will be compelled. 
Without the idea of punishment, the reality of evil and the dignity of rational creatures 
cannot be acknowledged. It belongs to the privileges of rational beings created in the like- 
ness of God, and distinguishes them from other existences in nature, that the idea of pun- 
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as if God arbitrarily imposed these sufferings, or Christ had arbitrarily 
subjected himself to them; but that it was naturally grounded on the 
assumption of human nature in its present condition and relation to God 
—as the divine punitive justice revealed itself to them who were suffer- 
ing the consequences of sin—and thus it was accomplished through the 
historical development of the life of Christ devoted to conflict with the 
sin that reigned in the human race, and through his condescending to 
their condition from the sympathy of love.* 

With the idea of reconciliation, the ideas of “redemption,” “ salva- 
tion,” “justification,” droAdtpwotc, owrnpia, dtxaiworc, are closely con- 
nected. The two first terms are used in a wider and a narrower sense ; 
they denote the deliverance from the guilt and punishment of sin, the 
“salvation from wrath,” owrnpia ard tij¢ épyic, the original, negative 
moment, with which also the positive is necessarily given, Rom. v. 9, 
first objectively as what has been gained by Christ for the human race ; 
and then subjectively, what is effectuated by progressive development in 
each individual by personal appropriation, from his first entrance into 
fellowship with the Redeemer to the complete participation in the Re- 
deemer’s glory and blessedness in the perfected kingdom of God; but 
more especially what belongs to the perfect realization of the last idea, 
the complete freedom from sin and all its consequences, from all evil 
both natural and moral.t - 

With respect to the idea of Justification, in order to determine it, 
we must refer to what we have already remarked on the Pauline opposi- 
tion to the common Jewish notion of righteousness; (see p. 383.) He 
sets out from the same point as his adversaries, as far as he considers the 
participation in all the privileges and blessings of the kingdom of God 
indissolubly connected with “righteousness,” the genuine theocratic 
disposition and condition of life. Therefore the correlative idea of 


ishment finds its application in them. See the excellent remarks of Twesten, in his 
Dogmatik, TI. i. p. 148. 

* The Pauline view of the work of redemption finds its point of connexion with Christ's 
words in the first Gospels, in Matt. xx. 28, whether we consider “ransom,” Avrpoy, as a 
sum paid for release from captivity or slavery, or for redemption from deserved punish- 
ment; also in the institution of the Holy Supper, (in which he evidently alluded to the 
connection between the Passover and the establishment of the Old Covenant,) which by 
the offering of himself to obtain and confirm the forgiveness of sins to mankind, marked 
the establishment of the New Covenant. The Pauline views aro also supported by the 
manner in which Christ adopts the ideas of the wrath of God and of punitive justice from 
the Old Testament, without casting a doubt on their validity. The parable of the Lost 
Son, and other expressions which relate to forgiving love, offer no contradiction, but mark 
precisely the side on which God reveals himself in the work of redemption, and what, 
humanly speaking, could be the only motive to such an act of God towards a race es- 
tranged from him by sin; they do not, however, determine the manner in which the result 
designed by divine love is to be attained; the form and order followed by the compassion- 
ate love of God, for the love of God acts only as a holy and righteous love. 

+ droddrpwore is found in the latter sense in Rom. viii. 23; Eph. i. 14; and owrnpia 
in the latter sense ‘n Rom. xiii, 11; 1 Peter i. 5. 
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righteousness in this sense was blessedness, the participation of the bless- 
ings promised through Abraham to all his posterity, the fulfilment of 
all the promises relating to the kingdom of God, all the privileges of the 
children of God; and an entrance into all the relations in which they 
stand to God. But Paul maintained against the Jews and J udaizers,. 
that by the law and the working of the law, no one could attain this 
“righteousness,” ducatoctvn, could present himself as “righteous,” 
dixatoc, before God, and enter into the relation with God founded 
upon it; but that every man appears as a sinner in God’s sight, till en- 
tering by faith into fellowship with Christ (the only perfect démacog by 
whom mankind are delivered, in the way that we have described, from 
the state of dwapria), he presents himself in union with Christ (év Xpe 
oT@) as “righteous” before God, and enters into the entire relation with 
God implied in this predicate, is viewed by God as “righteous,” and 
established in all the privileges connected with this idea (dtxacovrav). 
Consequently, Paul includes in the idea of “ justification,” duxaiwore, that 
act of God, by which he places the believer in Christ in the relation to 
himself of a righteous person, notwithstanding the sin that still cleaves 
to him. Righteousness denotes, then, the subjective appropriation of 
this relation, the appearing righteous before God, by virtue of faith in 
the Redeemer, and also the whole new tendency and aim of life insepara- 
ble from faith, as well as that whole new relation to God now received 
' into the consciousness, which is also necessarily connected with faith; the 
righteousness or perfect holiness of Christ appropriated by faith, as the 
objective ground of confidence for the believer, and also as a new sub- 
jective principle of life. Thus the righteousness of faith in the Pauline 
sense includes the essence of a new disposition; and hence the idea of 
righteousness may easily pass into the idea of holiness, though the two 
ideas are originally distinct. Accordingly, it is not any arbitrary act on 
the part of God, as if he regarded and treated as sinless a man persisting 
in sin, simply because he believes in Christ; but the odjective on the part 
of God, corresponds to the subjective on the part of man, namely, faith, 
and this necessarily includes in itself a release from the state inherited 
from Adam, from the whole life of sin, and the entrance into spiritual fel- 
lowship with the Redeemer, the appropriation of his divine life. As the 
realization of the archetype of holiness through Christ, contains the 
pledge that this shall be realized in all those who are one with him by 
faith, and are become the organs of his Spirit; so its germ and principle 
are already imparted to them in believing, although the fruit of a life 
perfectly conformed to the Redeemer, can only be developed gradually 
in its temporal manifestation. What comes gradually to pass in time, 
appears to the eye which is not shut in by the limits of time as some- 
thing already completed; all that in the beginning lies in the germ and 
the principle, all that will proceed thence, is presented as already pres- 
ent. The connexion of these ideas will be rendered clearer by develop- 
ing the Pauline idea of faith. 
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What Paul distinguished by the name of Faith, has its root in the 
depths of the human heart. It presupposes a revelation of God in a 
direct relation to man, and faith is the reception and vital appropriation 
of this divine revelation by virtue of a receptivity for the divine in the 
human disposition, of a tendency grounded in human nature and the 
need implanted in it for believing in the supernatural and divine, without 
which tendency and need, man, however his other faculties might be cul- 
tivated, would be no more than an intelligent animal.* Something must 
be presented as an object of knowledge, but this object must be of a 
kind that can be correctly recognised and understood only by the dis- 
position ; it presupposes a certain tendency of the disposition, in order to 
be known and understood, while it also tends to produce a decided and 
enduring tendency of the disposition. An inward self-determination of 
the spirit, grounded in the direction of the will, is claimed by this object, 
while a new and constant self-determination is produced by it. 

It is not in reference to the object of faith, but to the inward sub- 
jective significance of this act of the inner man, as that which forms the 
characteristic of true piety in all ages, that Paul compares the faith of 
Abraham with the faith of Christians, Rom. iv. 19, ff, where he exhibits 
Abraham as a pattern of the righteousness of faith. When Abraham 
received a promise from God, of which the fulfilment seemed to be in- 
compatible with the natural order of things, he raised himself by an act 
of faith above this impediment, and the word of the Almighty which 
held forth something invisible, had greater influence upon him than that 
order of nature which presented itself to his understanding and bodily 
senses. Hence this faith, as a practical acknowledgment of God in his 
almighty creative activity, which no law of nature binds, and as a refer- 
ence of his whole life to the sense of his dependence on God, was a true 
honoring of God :+ and it was this faith which gave its peculiar signifi- 
cance and character to the life of Abraham. This faith, says Paul, was 
counted to him by God for righteousness ; that is, although Abraham 
was not sinless, (as no man is), yet through this tendency of his inward 
life by virtue of his faith, he entered into the relation to God of a right- 
eous man; and this was no arbitrary, nominal act on the part of God, 
but his faith was viewed by God, to whom the inward soul of man is 
manifest, as a state of the moral disposition by which Abraham became 
susceptible of all divine communications, and from which alone the 
sanctification of his whole life could proceed. 

It is evident that Paul attaches no foreign meaning to the passage in 
Gen. xv. 6, but only from the special case develops a general idea con-_ 


* A state to which the intellectual fanaticism of a party in the present age, zealous 
for the pretended autonomy of reason, seeks to degrade man. 

+ A “ giving glory to God,” diddvat défav 74 AeG. Rom. iv. 20. 

} The “therefore,” did, in Romans iy. 22, points to this connexion. Wherefore, ag 
faith includes all this, as the apostle had before explained, it was imputed to Abraham ag 
“righteousness,” dtxacoovvy, as if the dexatoovvy had already been completed by it. 
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tained in it, a general law lying at its base. It is the law, on which, 
for the right relation of man to God, in the surrender of the soul to him 
through faith everything depends. This inward act of the spirit by which 
the whole direction of the life is determined toward God and from God, 
Paul presents in opposition to the religious externality of Jewish concep- 
tions, which would, even in reference to Abraham’s position in the The- 
ocracy, lay the greatest stress on the work or external rite of circum- 
cision. The meaning also of the Old Testament passage is no other than 
this, that God accepted the Faith, the believing confidence of Abraham, 
as a proof of the right state of his disposition,—regarded him on account 
of it as “righteous,” pss, and established him in the whole relation that 
was founded onit. Paul lays a stress upon the fact that it was so im- 
puted to him by God, and he thus presupposes what he might asa 
general truth, that Abraham was as little as ever a sinless and, in that 
sense, a righteous man, and hence he concludes that what was wanting to 
him in subjective righteousness would be compensated by the faith which 
so availed before God, that he, on account of it, was treated as a righ- 
teous man. He also distinguishes expressly (following the historical 
references) the object of faith in Abraham, Rom. iv. 18, from what is the 
object of faith in Christians, but also brings forward the analogy between 
the two. The faith of Abraham had relation to the divine omnipotence 
in raising the dead to a new life, and in granting a numerous posterity to 
one who was past age; the faith of Christians has relation to what also 
is opposed to sensible appearances—that a man laden with sins should 
appear before God as righteous, that the spiritually dead are awakened 
to a new life, and as a pledge of this, something which also can only be 
an object of faith, namely, that act of the divine omnipotence by which 
Christ who died for the sins of the world has been raised to a life exalted 
above all death. 

As respects the peculiarity of Christian faith, this presupposes the 
consciousness of sin, the renunciation of any merits of our own before 
God, the longing after freedom from the dominion of sin, and our not 
yielding to despair even under the most vivid sense of sinfulness,* but 
confiding in the grace of redemption; thus there is an entrance into 
communion with the Redeemer, and a new principle of life is received 
which more and more penetrates and transforms the whole old nature. 

As far as faith includes entering into vital fellowship with the Re- 
deemer, and forsaking the old life of sin, it bears a special reference to 
the two chief points in which Christ presents himself as Redeemer, as the 
one who died for the salvation of men, and who also by his resurrection 
gives assurance of an eternal divine life: hence the two-fold reference of 
faith to Jesus the Crucified and the Risen, the negative and positive side 
of faith in relation to the old life which it renounces, and to the new life 
which it lays hold of; it is the spiritual act by virtue of which, in sur- 


* In this respect, a morevery map’ éAmida é’ éAnidt. Rom. iv. 18. 
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rendering ourselves to him who died for us, we die to a life of sin, to the 
world, to ourselves, to all which we were before,—whether we were Jews 
or Gentiles—and rise again in his fellowship, in the power of his Spirit, 
to a new life devoted only to him and animated by him. Hence it ap- 
peared to the apostle, as he develops the sentiment in the sixth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, an absolute contradiction for any one to 
say that he believed in the Redeemer and yet to continue in his old life 
of sin. How shall we—he asks—we who (by the act of faith) are dead 
to sin, live any longer therein? And he demonstrates from the nature 
of faith in its reference to the death and resurrection of Christ, that faith 
cannot exist without arenunciation of the former sinful life and the 
beginning of a new divine life. 

From the nature of faith as the governing principle of the Christian 
life, arises the peculiarity of Christianity in its relation to Judaism as 
a system of Legalism; and the various indications of this contrariety 
serve more distinctly to characterise the nature of faith as the funda- 
mental principle of the Christian life, on which account we wish to 
consider thé subject more in detail. 

The law always presents itself as imperative, and makes the salva- 
tion of men dependent on the perfect fulfilment of all its commands. 
*¢ Do all this, and thou shalt live.”’* But since no one can fulfil these 
conditions, the law can only produce despair. But the gospel addresses 
the man who despairs of himself: Do not give thyself up to the feeling 
of despair., Ask not} how thou canst make the impossible, possible. Thou 
needest only to receive the salvation prepared for thee; only believe, 
and thou hast with thy faith all that is needful for thy inward life, Paul 


* Here also we must distinguish between the literal meaning of the words, in their 
direct historical reference, and the general idea lying at their basis; likewise between the 
vouog as an external theocratic State-law, and the vouoc according to its internal meaning 
as an expression in a particular form of the eternal moral law, the law for the universal 
kingdom of God both in the letter and spirit. In the one case, we speak of the com- 
mands of the State-law as such, which the citizens are really able to fulfil, and the living 
happily in the earthly Theocracy is made dependent on such fulfilment; in the other case, 
we speak of the fulfilling of the moral Jaw, the internal theocratic law, to which satisfac- 
tion can be given by nothing less than universal, unconditional obedience, and the endless 
life of blessedness in the universal kingdom of God which is made dependent on such an 
obedience. This isa condition which no man in the present state is able to fulfil 

+ That interpretation of this passage, Rom. x. 5-10, which supposes it to express the 
opposition between Belief and Doubt, appears to me to be opposed by the connexion, 
which leads us to expect a contrast of the righteousness by faith with the righteousness 
by works, the Ge0d dixatoctvy with the idia in verse 3; to be opposed by the meaning 
of the phrase “‘ that is,” roir’ goré, in verse 6, which, from comparing Rom. ix. 8, and 
other similar Pauline expressions, must be understood as—‘' this is equivalent to say- 
ing;” and to be opposed, furthermore, by the relation of the Pauline words to the Old 
Testament quotation, since, according to the interpretation we have adopted, the Pauline 
application admirably suits, in spirit and ideas, the meaning of the Mosaic words, which is 
not the case with the other interpretation, 
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admirably illustrates this by applying to it the passage in Deut.xxx.12.* 
Say not to thyself, Who shall ascend to heaven and prepare a path for 
me thither? For Christ has descended from heaven and has prepared 
such a path. To ask such a question, is to desire that Christ would 
descend again from heaven for thy sake. But say not, Who shall 
descend for me to the regions of the dead and deliver me thence ? 
Christ has risen from the dead and has delivered thee from the power 
of death. To ask this, is to desire that Christ might now rise from 
the dead for thy sake, as if he were not already risen. Instead of ask- 
ing such questions, only let the gospel be cherished with vital power in 
thy heart ;—believe in Him who descended from heaven and rose from 
death, and thus obtained salvation for thee. Whoever has this faith is 
truly pious and may be assured of salvation.” t 

Viewed in the light of legal Judaism, the commandments appeared 

as merely an outward counteraction of the internal corruption of man, 
which refused to be cured from without; it was only rendered more ap- 
parent by the law; hence the letter only tended to death ; it called forth 
the consciousness of spiritual death and of merited unhappiness, 2 Cor. 
iii. 6, ff. The law in reference to the effect which it must produce in con- 
sciousness, could be described only as a law of the letter, of condemna- 
tion, of death, of sin, (véwo¢ ypduparoc, Kataxpicewc, Oavatov, duapriac.}) 
But when from faith in the Redeemer a new divine principle of life pro- 
ceeds, when from faith in the redeeming fatherly love of God a child- 
like love develops itself as the free impulse of a life devoted to God, 
when, instead of the former opposition between the human and the divine 
will, a union is formed between them—then the law no longer appears 
as a written code, outwardly opposing a will estranged from God, but 
the spirit of the law is transfused into the internal life of the believer. 
The indwelling divine life of itself impels them to the fulfilment of all 
that-the law demands. The life-giving spirit, harmonizing with the law, 


* This passage certainly refers to the Mosaic religious institutions, and the words are 
fitted to distinguish them in their simple religious and moral character from the other 
religions of the Hast. But as far as the law, understood according to its own spirit, made 
certain requirements which it gaye no power to fulfil, Paul might justly apply these 
words to mark the peculiar Christian position, might find an idea here expressed which 
is only realized by Christianity, and is thus prophetic of what Christianity alone accom- 
plishes. 

+ Rom. x. 5. If Paul, in the second member of the contrast, has not opposed Christ 
to Moses, and employed Christ’s own words—and such, no doubt, might have been found 
among the traditionary expressions of Christ which would have been specially fit to mark 
this contrast—it does not follow that he was unacquainted with any collection of the dis- 
courses of Christ, or that he could not suppose any such work to be known by the Chris- 
tians at Rome, for his object was answered by borrowing from the Mosaic writings a 
motto for the righteousness of faith, which would first find its proper fulfilment in the 
gospel. 

} It was perfectly consonant with the Pauline views to distinguish the law by these 
predicates, though it may be doubted whether, in Rom, viii. 2, the Mosaic law is intended 
by the word voyoc, 
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occupies the place of the dead and death-producing letter. In the love 
developed from faith, there is a voluntary fulfilment of the law proceed- 
ing from the disposition, instead of actions the result of outward compul- 
sion. In a different sense from that in which Paul, speaking as a natural 
man, says that he had the law written on his heart, he says, speaking as 
a believer, that he carried the law of God in his heart—for, to the 
natural man, the law, even though internal, presents itself as the com- 
mand of a foreign, higher voice, of a holy power which man is forced 
to acknowledge in opposition to his corrupted will; hence, it remains a 
deadly letter, whether we consider it as an external law or an internal 
revelation. On the contrary, in believers, the divine law, by virtue of 
the new spirit of life, the Holy Spirit imparted by Christ, appears not 
merely as an object of knowledge and recognition, but of an efficacious 
- love practically influencing the life; it has become an inward law of life. 
In this sense, Paul says to believers, “Ye need not that I write unto 
you, for ye yourselves are taught of God,” 1 Thess. iv. 9; and this 
teaching does not signify something addressed to the faculty of acquir- 
ing knowledge, but a real internal effect on the springs of action. From 
what has been said, we may learn in what sense Paul said of the law 
in reference to its moral not less than to its rétwal contents, that it was 
abrogated for believers, that they were dead to it, and placed beyond its 
jurisdiction ;* and as we have before remarked, no such distinction in 
reference to its perpetuity can be made in the vdéuoc. The law is abro- 
gated for the believer, and he is in every respect dead to it, in so far as 
it was a compulsory, imperative, accusing code, in so far as righteous- 
ness and life were to be sought for by the fulfilment of its commands. 
_ To the believer, indeed, justification and salvation, independent of every 
law, are certain through faith in the grace of redemption.t The law 
can produce only outward works} by its compulsory enactments, but not 
those internal determinations of the life, which form the essence of true 
piety—these proceed of themselves, in the believer, from the new anima- 
tion by the Divine Spirit—the Christian virtues are the fruits of the 
Spirit, and those in whom these qualities, unattainable by the aid of 
the law alone, are formed, are even thereby exalted above the stand- 


* The being dead to the law, Rom. vii. 4, and Gal. ii. 19, the removal of the law in its 
whole extent, Colos. ii. 14; for ‘the handwriting of ordinances,” which Christ nailed to his 
cross, is manifestly the law, and in this particular passage it is safer to suppose the moral 
requirements of the law to be meant, since it was precisely because no one was able to 
keep the law, that it was a “handwriting” “which was against us, which was contrary to 
us.” It would accordingly be altogether consonant with the Pauline views, to understand 
the figurative expression in Rom. vii. 2, of the deadness of the law itself, (namely, this law 
in its outward theocratic form,) though other exegetical reasons might oppose this inter- 
pretation of the passage in Colos. ii, 14. 

+The “righteousness of God,” dc«aocbyy Beov,—opposed to the dcatootvn dvOpurivg, 
ldia, 2& Epywv, é Epywv viwov—“ without the law,” yopic vowov; Rom. iii. 21. 
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+ The “works ofthe law,” gpya vouov, which are not ‘‘good works,” épya ayada, 
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point of the law which as a dead letter opposes the principle of corrup- 
tion prevailing within.* But it by no means contradicts this relation of 
the law to the life of the believer, that Paul sometimes brings forward 
moral precepts as quotations from the law, (vdéjo¢,) for he considers the 
Mosaic law as an expression of the eternal law of God in a particular, 
temporary form, adapted to a particular, outward Theocracy, in which 
the civil arrangements were externally subordinated to the religious, and 
hence both were intermixed.| The whole substance of the eternal law 
of God lies at the basis of the vduoc, though according to views before 
stated it was presented in the form of a theocratic national law, which 
checked its free and complete development. The obligatory force of the 
commands borrowed from the véuo¢ by Paul, therefore, does not consist 
in their belonging to that vduoc, but that they formed a part of the eter- 
nal law, from which they were transferred to the peculiar form presented 
in the Old Testament, and the inner meaning of this eternal law to which 
the moral consciousness of men bears witness, is divested of its national 
garb,{ by the spirit of the gospel, and developed with greater clearness 
by the illumination of the Holy Spirit. And whenin Rom. xiii. 8, he ap- 
peals to the one command of love belonging to the law, he marks ex- 
actly the difference between the Christian position and the legal; for if 
the spixit of love animates believers, and with love is given the fulfilment 
of the whole law, it follows that the law is no longer for them a com- 
pulsory, death-producing letter; and here is exemplified the truth of 
Christ’s assertion that he came not to destroy but to fulfil the law. 
Though the idea of the law in that narrower sense, forms the dis- 
tinctive mark between Judaism and the Gospel, still there is no incon- 
sistency in applying the term§ ina wider sense, to denote the common 
relation in which both religions stand to the life of man.|| Both re- 
ligions aim at a control over the life, and give a peculiar character to it. 
Legal Judaism aims at producing this by literal commands from with- 
out; Christianity aims At forming it from within through faith, and the 
spirit that proceeds from it. In the former case, the law is outward; in 


* See Gal. v.22, 23. It is worth while to compare what Aristotle says in his Politics, 
iii. 13, that an individual cannot belong to a State as a member, if by his preéminence he 
is raised above the whole body; for such an one is like a god in his relations to men; 
Gorep yap Gedy dvOpwmoig elxdg elvar Tov Tovodrov. The laws are not for such persons; 
they are a law themselves: kara d& Tév totovTav ob« tote vouocr abrot ydp eloc vduoc. 
Hence ostracism in States that would endure no inequality. A remarkable prophecy for 
the kingdom of God and Christianity! 

+ Compare remarks above, p. 421. 

¢ To this release of the spirit confined in this garb, to the inward as contrasted with 
the outward theocratic law, we must refer the antithetical expressions in the Sermon on 
the Mount, which certainly are directed not merely against the Pharisaic expositions, but 
also against the letter of the law in its theocratic national form. See Life of Christ, 223, 
231. ° 

§ I cannot agree with those expositors who think that, when Paul describes Chris- 
tianity as a vdyoc, the general idea of law must be altogether given up. 

] See above, p. 401. 
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the latter, it is inward, such a law as dwells in the new life itself, just as 
in every particular essence the law of its own peculiar course of develop- 
ment is inborn.* In reference to these various uses of the term law, Paul 
endeavors to guard against the misconception that because Christians no 
longer live wnder the law, they are in a lawless state; 1 Cor. ix. 21. 
They have still a law, the law of God, the law of Christ, not merely out- 
ward, but inward, entering into the very essence of the Christian life ; 
and this distinction is marked by the phrases living wnder the law, and 
in the law. Hence also Christianity contrasted with Judaism is called a 
law, and in explanation of the term so applied, we find accompanying 
terms such as “law of faith,” “law of life,” “law of the spirit,” (vduo¢ 
TriaTEwe, Vouog Cwijc, vdjwoc TVEbuaToc.) 

The different relations of the two theocratic points of view are clearly 
connected with the different applications of the idea of law; the out- 
ward conception of the idea of the kingdom of God with the outward 
conception of the idea of law, and with the inward conception of that 
idea of law the idea of the Theocracy, as not outwardly constituted but 
developing itself from within; and thus throughout we meet with the 
contrast of the inward and the outward. On the legal Jewish stand- 
point, there was an outward submission to the will of God, the outward 
observance of the divine commands, without the opposition between the 
human and divine commands being taken away; the serving God in the 
oldness of the letter, (ovAevery Oe év madatérytt ypauwaroc,) in the old 
state of a nature estranged from God, of which nothing can be altered 
from without by the mere letter of the command. To the believer, the 
dovAsia is inward, so that in the new state, by virtue of the inward reno- 
vation which proceeds from the influence of the Divine Spirit, the sancti- 
fied will determines itself in dependence on God, it is a servant of God 
(dovAciery év Katvdtnte Tmvetpatoc.) Hence “service,” dovdeia, in the 
latter sense, is voluntary and one with true freedom; 1 Cor. vii. 22. 
AovAeia in the first sense, forms a contrast to the freedom of the children 
of God; on the contrary, dovAeva in the second sense, cannot exist with- 
out “adoption,” viodeota, and is at once a consequence and a mark of it, 
for what distinguishes the children from the servants of the family is 
this, that they do not obey their father’s will, as foreign to themselves, 
but make it their own; dependence on him is, as it were, the natural 
element of their life. That merely outward servitude to which there is 
a continuous inward opposition, proceeds from the spirit of fear, the 
special characteristic of servitude; this inward service proceeds from the 
consciousness of communion with God obtained through Christ the Son 


* By Christianity or Regeneration, goodness is again communicated to the very nature 
of man, and thus the moral law becomes a higher law of nature appropriated with freedom. 
We may here apply what Schleiermacher says in his Academical Hssay, 1825, on the differ- 
ence between the law of nature and the moral law, without adopting the views of the 
venerated author respecting the relation of the law to the deviations from it, and in general 
the relation of the law to freedom as viewed from an ethical point of view. 
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of God, and of participation in his Spirit, the spirit of childlike relation 
to God, the spirit of adoption and of love. TheSpirit of the Son, the 
Spirit whose entire fulness is in the Son, and who goes forth from the 
Son upon all standing in fellowship with him, this Spirit, through whom 
we enter into the same relation to God as the Son, communicates the 
consciousness that,-in fellowship with him who is the absolute Son of 
God, we have become and are the children of God. The Spirit of the 
Son exhibits itself as the spirit of Sonship in all who have part in it. 
Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iv. 6 

So likewise the worship of God in the spirit of Legalism* was an 
outward worship (capkiK), kata odpxa, by means of épya oapkiKa) con- 
sisting in single outward acts,+ confined to certain times and places. 


* This is true of the legal-moral, as well as of the legal-ritual cultus. 

+ Connected with the being “‘ in bondage under the elements of the world,” dedovAGobar 
dnd Ta oTowyeia Tod Kéou0v. We wish to offer a few remarks in vindication and confirmation 
of the interpretation of this expression given above, (see also p. 401, compare p. 297 n.) and 
against the common one of croiyeia as “the first principles of religious knowledge among 
men.” Ifthe word crovyeia meant “ first principles,” we should naturally expect to find in 
the genitive connected with it, the designation of the object to which these first principles 
relate, as is actually done in Hebrews v. 12, “the first principles of the oracles of God,” ra 
oToLyela THC dpyic THv Aoyiwy tov Geod. But in the Pauline passages, such a genitive of 
the object is everywhere wanting, and we find, instead, only a genitive of the subject. The 
omission of the express mention of such a leading idea can hardly be admitted. Paul, in 
Gal. iv. 8, plainly addressing those who had formerly been heathens, supposes that, before 
their conversion, they had been in bondage to these elements of the world, if we do not 
have recourse to an arbitrary interpretation of wéAvv. According to the common interpre- 
tation, we must suppose that Paul, by the first elements of religious knowledge, intended 
to mark a universal idea, in a certain degree applicable alike to both Heathenism and Juda- 
ism. But how could this agree with the views of Paul, who recognised Judaism, as sub- 
ordinate and preparative it is true, but yet a position in religion founded on Divine 
Revelation, and who, on the other hand, saw in heathenism as such, that is, in idolatry, of 
which he here speaks, not a subordinate religious position, but something entirely foreign 
to the nature of religion, a suppression through sin of the original knowledge of God? 
Neither does the predicate “ weak,” dofev7, appear suitable to the idea of the first princi- 
ples of religion. On the contrary, according to the interpretation I have proposed, all is 
consistent. The confinement of religion to sensuous forms, and therefore its enthralment 
by the elements of the world, is common to Judaism and Heathenism. All idolatry may 
be considered as a bondage and submission to the elements of sense, and a kind of idolatry 
may be attributed to the Jews and Judaizers, who sought for the divine, for justification 
and sanctification, in external rites. This will make it evident how Paul could say to the 
Galatian Christians, once heathens, who were infected with this Judaism (Gal. iy. 8), 
“ How can ye, who by the divine mercy have been led to the knowledge of God and com- 
munion with him (in which interpretation I by no means assume a hophalic sense in the ~ 
word yvwobévrec, as Usteri, lately deceased, has understood me to do; but, just as he has 
done, I understand the word in a pregnant sense,) turn back again to the weak and beg- 
garly elements (a suitable description of them, in reference to persons who sought to find 
in them what the power of God alone could bestow), to which ye desire to bring yourselves 
again in bondage? (You willingly plunge yourselves back again into your old idolatry.) 
T fear that I have indeed labored in vain to turn you from idolatry to the worship of the 
living God.” It is quite impossible to join together both significations of the word oro:- 
yeia ag Baur has done, p. 595. If Dr. Baur had fully understood the connexion of my 
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Worship, on the principle of faith on the contrary, is “ spiritual,” mvevua- 
TLK, since it proceeds from the inworking of the Divine Spirit, and is 
completed by the Spirit, Philip. iii. 3 ; hence it does not relate to certain 
isolated acts, but embraces the whole life; Rom, xii. 1. On the legal 
principle, men placed their confidence and pride in something human and 
earthly, whatever it might be, whether descent from the theocratic na- 
tion, or the righteousness of the law, or ascetic self-denial and mortifica- 
tion of the flesh, the kata odpxa cavyaobm, év capki merovbéva.* But 
on the principle of faith, after acknowledging the nullity of all such dis- 
tinctions, of all human works of righteousness, men place their confidence 
and glory only in the redemption obtained through Christ ; only in that 
which as believers all have in like manner received from Christ, and are 
conscious of possessing in fellowship with him; the év kupiw Kavyaoba, 
Here, all imaginary distinctions, all differences vanish, which before sep- 
arated men from one another, and checked their fellowship in the highest 
relation of life; everything human is henceforth subordinated to the one 
spirit of Christ, the common principle of life; Gal. ii. 28. The only 
universal and constantly available principle of Christian worship which 
embraces the whole life, is faith in Christ working by love; Gal. v. 6. 
Now, in faith is given at once the principle of that whole transforma- 
tion of the life which proceeds from the Spirit of Christ ; through one act 
of the Spirit man by means of faith dies to the former sinful life, and 
rises to a new life of communion with Christ. The old man is slain once 
for all; Rom. vi. 4-6; Coloss. iii. 3. Paul assumes that in Christians, 
the act by virtue of which they are dead to sin and have crucified the 
flesh with its affections and lusts, is already accomplished ideally in prin- 


ideas, he would not have made his reproaches in p. 595. I find no difficulty whatever in 
Paul’s sometimes placing Heathenism on a level with Judaism, and sometimes below it. 
This is the case with my own view, nor do I need Dr. Baur’s instructions on that point. 
But this I have felt to be a difficulty, that Judaism as the groundwork of religious devel- 
opment given by God, should be compared with Heathenism. And certainly there is a 
logical distinction between the two explanations. The being in bondage to the elements 
of the world,—the dependence of the human mind on nature, the externalizing of relig- 
ious service—this formed the common error before the existence of Christianity, and was 
first taken away by its influence. This is the condition of sin through which man has be- 
come the slave of nature. This is nothing caused by God. Hence in Heathenism arose 
the deification of nature, idolatry. The Jews, through the prevalence of Divine Revela- 
tion among them, were preserved from such a sinking under tne dominion ofnature; but Di- 
vine Revelation itself, in the education of the theocratic people, condescended to this condi- 
tion of humanity, above which humanity can only be raised by redemption, and Theism 
itself has adopted this mode of employing nature and external things; Theism in sensuous 
forms. Here then, with what is common, is also a contrariety. But it is altogether a dif: 
ferent matter, if in reference to a divine education of man, I placed Judaism and Heathen- 
ism on a level with one another as constituting the rudiments of religious knowledge. 
This I cannot help considering as something altogether un-Pauline. 

* According to Paul’s views, this will apply to the overvaluation of what is human in 
every form and relation; as, for instance, the Grecian culture and philosophy; see the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
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ciple. Hence he concludes, how can they who are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein? How can they who have crucified the flesh still allow it 
to rule over them? Rom. vi. 2; Gal. v. 24. But the practice must cor- 
respond to the principle; the outward conformation of the life must har- 
monize with the tendency given to the inward life. Walking in the 
Spirit must necessarily proceed from living in the Spirit; Gal. v. 25; the 
former must be a manifestation of the latter. Hence Christians are 
always required to renew the mortification of the flesh, to walk after the 
Spirit, to let themselves be animated by the Spirit. The transformation 
of the old nature in man which proceeds from the divine principle of life 
received by faith, is not completed in an instant, but can only be attained 
gradually by conflict with sin; for the renewed as well as the old nature 
consists of two principles, the “spirit” and the “ flesh,” only with this 
difference, that no longer (as Paul represents the state of the natural man 
in Rom. vii.) the human self with its powerless desires after goodness op- 
poses the principle of sinfulness, the capt, but instead of the human self, 
there is the divine principle of life which has become the animating one 
of human nature, the tvedpa Oetov, dyvov, the Spirit of Christ, Christ 
himself by his Spirit; Gal. ii. 20. Hence it is not said from ¢hés point 
of view,that the Spirit wishes to do good but is hindered by the flesh 
from accomplishing its wishes, so that the flesh is the vital principle of 
action ; but it is enjoined on those who have received the divine principle 
of life, Gal. v. 16, “‘ Walk in the Spirit,* so shall ye not fulfil the desires 
of the flesh ; for the Spirit and the flesh conflict with one another, so that 
you must distinguish what proceeds from the Spirit and what from the 
flesh, and you must not fulfil what you desire according to the carnal self, 


* T cannot agree with Riickert, in referring the “ spirit,” «veda, here spoken of, not to 
the Spirit of God, but to the higher nature of man. Certainly the word zvedua in this 
whole chapter is to be understood only in one sense, and taking everything into account, 
the idea of the Holy Spirit is the only one which suits Paul’s meaning; as, for example, 
in v. 18. . And generally in this epistle, the same idea of the Spirit is to be firmly held. 
Verse 17 contains no proof to the contrary; for Paul here assumes, that the Spirit has 
pervaded the distinctive nature of man, that the new principle of life has taken possession 
of human nature, and given it a new and peculiar vitality. He wishes to mark the new 
higher principle that is now the antagonist of the ‘‘ flesh” in man. Men may with the 
strictest propriety be called upon to surrender themselves to this higher principle, to allow 
themselves to be led by it, according to its impulses, for Paul considered the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in man, not as something magical, but constantly assumes the working 
together of the divine andthe human. It is perfectly true that, according to Paul’s doctrine, 
the higher nature in man, the capability of knowing God, which before was confined and 
depressed, is set atdiberty by the Holy Spirit, and now serves as the organ for the opera- 
tions of the Divine Spirit in human nature, and hence, that as this higher nature of map 
can now operate in its freedom as the organ of the Divine Spirit, so the latter can now 
operate in man by means of this organ, and hence the two are blended together in the 
Christian life. But when Paul wishes to infuse courage and confidence for the spiritual 
conflict, he directs the attention, not to what is subjectively human, but to the almighty 
power of God. 
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but what the Spirit within you desires.”* This marks the contrast to the 
state described in Rom. vii.15. Accordingly, the divine life in the inner 
man must be in continual conflict with the after operations of the flesh, 
and progressively convert the body, hitherto under the control of sinful 
habits, into an organ for itself, (Rom. vi. 11-13), so that the “members 
of the body,” éAn Tov oduartos, become “ instruments of righteousness,” 
brAa Otkarootvng; all the powers and faculties which hitherto have been 
in the service of sin, being appropriated and sanctified by the divine life, 
are employed as organs of grace for the service of the kingdom of God 5. 
and here the doctrine of charisms finds its point of connexion; (ante, 
pp. 136-140). All the peculiar capabilities or talents founded in the 
nature of each individual, are to be transformed into charisms and em- 
ployed as such. 

And it is the province of Christian Morals to show in what manner 
human nature must be pervaded in all its powers by the higher principle 
of life, and appropriated as an organ of its manifestation ; how all hu- 
man relations, set at liberty from the principle of sin which has hitherto 
prevailed among them and hindered the realization of their design, are to 
be referred to the kingdom of God in which their design shall be ful- 
filled ; and how what is individual belonging to the representation of the 
image of God in man is not suppressed and annihilated, but is to be 
transformed and elevated to a peculiar conformation and manifestation 
of the higher principle of life, that the one Christ, the Heavenly Man, 
may give proper form to the diversified peculiarities that serve for his 
organ. 

We here see the difference between Christian principle as Paul repre- 
sents it, and a one-sided ascetic direction in morals. Paul brings forward 
as one side in the process of the development of the Christian life, the 
negative operation, to mortify the principle of sin which has hitherto 
reigned in the body, Rom. viii. 13, to mortify the members as far as they 
serve sin, Coloss.iii. 5 ;+ but this is only one side. The other is the pos- 


* This passage, in my opinion, cannot be understood otherwise than in this manner, 
though later expositors have given a different interpretation. It has been supposed to 
mean, ‘So that ye cannot accomplish what you desire according to the spirit; ye are un- 
able to follow the dictates of the better will ;’—and yet should these words be referred to 
the state of the regenerate, this would form a singular ground of exhortation for following 
the leadings of the Spirit, and for withstanding the flesh, if Paul said to them that they 
were prevented from obeying the good promptings which proceeded from the Spirit by the 
prevalence of the flesh. But if it is understood of the condition of the natural man, and 
y. 18 is considered as a contrast, we do not see how Paul, who had before addressed those 
whom he assumed to be Christians, could make such a sudden transition to a different class 
of persons. The correspondence of the last words of vy. 17, with the last words of the 
foregoing verse, proves that the “ will” here answers to the desires of the flesh, a fleshly 
will is described by them, just as in the pneumatic or spiritual will, it is no longer the 
former I” of the individual, but the man-inspiring Christ, the mvedua that forms the 
volitionary principle. 

+ The ‘members which are upon tho earth,” pyéAn én? tij¢ y#s, which belong to a 
carnal, earthly course of life, are directly opposed to the heavenly mind in y. 2. 
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itive operation, the positive appropriation, that as believers are now dead 
with Christ to sin, the world, and themselves, so now they lead a new 
divine life, increasingly devoted to him; the Spirit of Christ that dwells 
in them constantly animates their bodies afresh as his organ, Rom. viii. 
11, ff., so that the “members” consecrated to God, are employed in his 
service, according to the station God has indicated to each individual, as 
“instruments of righteousness.” As the “ Holy Spirit,” mvedua dycor, is 
the common vital principle of all believers, the animating Spirit of the 
church of God, so the diversity of the form in which he operates in and 
through each. individual, varied by their sanctified peculiarities and char- 
acteristics, is designated by the term charism or gift. 

But since this appropriation and pervasion of the old nature is a con- 
tinual conflict, and the further a man advances in holiness the more capa- 
ble he is rendered by the illumination of the Holy Spirit of distinguishing 
what proceeds from the Spirit and what from the flesh, and of discerning 
all the disturbing influences of the latter, therefore the distinction between 
objective justification and subjective sanctification is always necessary, 
in order that the confidence of man may not be wavering, as it must be 
if he looks only to himself, Philip. iii. 12, but may maintain its firm un- 
changeable ground, by being fixed on the objective, the grace of redemp- 
tion, the love of Christ, from which no power of hell can separate the 
redeemed; Rom. viii. 31, 32. In the Pauline idea of the justification 
and righteousness available before God, which is granted to man by the 
redeeming grace of God, and appropriated by faith, the objective is 
always primary and predominant. At the same time something subject- 
ive is imparted with it, something new is deposited in the inner life which 
must be progressively developed; the righteousness of Christ appropri- 
ated by faith, is actually transferred to the inner life of the believer, and 
becomes a new principle, forming the life according to the example of 
Christ.* And when this process of development shall be completed, 
believers will attain to the possession of an eternal, divine, and blessed 
life, inseparable from perfect righteousness ; and then the objective idea 
of justification will be wholly transferred to the subjective, Rom. v. 19-21; 
but till this is accomplished, in order, as we have before said, to lay a 
firm foundation for the confidence of the soul, it is always necessary, 
while conceiving both ideas according to their essential and ultimate 
connexion, still to keep in mind their distinction from one another. 

Since the whole Christian disposition is produced from faith, and 
thereby the whole life is determined and formed, the term faith has been 
employed to designate the whole of the Christian disposition and of 
Christian ability.+ Thus the predicate dvvardc¢ rq méoret, (stron g in faith), 


* The scholastic expression, “ Justitia Christi per fidem habet esse in animo,” perfectly 
corresponds to Paul's meaning. 

+ Hence the measure of faith as the measure of Christian ability, and the measure of 
grace bestowed on each individual, are correlative ideas. Rom. xii. 3.” Christians are 
only to aim at rightly applying the measure of ability they have received ; to do every- 
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designates the point of view, where faith in the Redeemer, confidence in 
the justification obtained through him, has become to such a degree the 
animating principle of the convictions, and has so pervaded the whole 
tone of thinking, that a man is enabled to judge and act in all the rela- 
tions of life according to it, that he cannot be disturbed, as he otherwise 
would be, by any foreign element of other views which formerly influ- 
enced him. The after-workings of the earlier religious convictions no 
longer exercise over the conscience of such an one any kind of power. 
This is specially true of the relations of Christianity to Judaism, which, ~ 
since it, above all other agencies, had furnished a preparatory transi- 
tion point, could longer than any other exercise its influence over one who 
from it had attained to faith, so that such a person would only by degrees 
free himself from its influences on his judgment of all the relations of 
life ; as the new Christian principle proceeding from faith in the Re- 
deemer gradually impregnated his whole mode of thinking. This power 
of faith over the judgment is shown, for example, in this, that a man, 
certain of his salvation in fellowship with the Redeemer, will no longer 
allow himself to be agitated by scruples in the use of outward things, 
with which he had previously been disturbed in the Jewish religion, as 
if this or that thing could defile him. So we are to understand what 
Paul says, Rom. xiv. 2,‘¢ one believeth that he may eat all things,” 
Z. é., 18 strong enough in faith to eat all things, 0¢ wév meotever haysiv 
TavrTa, t. e. Ovvatéc eott TH TloTEl, WoTe hayeivy mdvTa,; he can no 
longer be perplexed by a mixture of scruples arising from his earlier 
legalism. The being “ weak in the faith,” ao0eveiv 7 miotet, forms the 
opposite to this strength of faith, in which, along with faith, another ele- 
ment arising from the former point of view controlled the convictions, 
and hence the internal strife between the principle founded in Christian 
* conviction, or miortc, and the doubts that rebelled against it; Rom. xiv. 1. 
Though Paul took occasion from existing relations to develop his views 
on this subject with a special reference to the Jewish law, yet they would 
apply to the relation subsisting between any other point of view and the 
Christian, or that of the righteousness by faith. The power of faith, 
governing the life, gives an independence and stability to the Christian 
character, imparts strength and freedom to the mind. This it is that 
forms the basis of Christian freedom, which consists in this, that the 
Christian, since he has devoted his whole life to Christ as his Redeemer, 
and through him to God, since he is animated only by the consciousness 
of this dependence and acknowledges no other,—for this reason, feels 
independent of all created beings, of all earthly things; hence, he acts in 
the consciousness of this independence, is master of all things by the ani- 
mating Spirit of Christ, and is in bondage to no man, to no circumstan- 
ces; nothing can so operate upon him as to determine him to a different 


thing according to its proportion; Rom. xii. 6. They are not to indulge conceit, or to 
pass beyond the limits of their own true position. 
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course from that dictated by the Spirit of Christ, for this is the great 
determining principle of his life; 1 Cor. vii. 21, f£; 1 Cor. vi. 12 ;* 1 Cor. 
iii. 22. While the Christian, as an organ of the Spirit of Christ who has 
won the government of the world, to whom at last all things must be 
subject, is free from the world and everything belonging to it, from all 
power of created beings, he likewise in spirit rules over all things. Free- 
dom and mastery over the world here meet. This freedom and this mas- 
tery over the world, proceeding from faith (like everything Christian), 
and grounded in the depths of the soul, can hence manifest themselves 
under all outward restrictions, and evince their power by the fact that 
these outward restrictions for the spirit, which is exalted above them and 
in the consciousness of faith feels itself independent of everything, cease 
to be restrictive, and are included in his free self-determination and mas- 
tery over the world. Paul proves his Christian freedom precisely in this 
manner, that for the good of others, and in order to make everything 
subservient to the Spirit of Christ, he so acted in all things as would best 
contribute to the advancement of the kingdom of Christ, and thus freely 
submitted to all the forms of dependence. Free from all, he made him- 
self the servant of all; having the mastery over all, he submitted to all 
the forms of dependence ordained by God, and in doing so, exercised 
his mastery over the world; 1 Cor. ix. 1-19. 

It is evident that nothing can be excepted from this reference of the 
whole life to the kingdom of God, for the Christian disposition proceed- 
ing from faith, and referring everything to God’s glory, is the great ar- 
bitrator in all the events of life. Accordingly, there can be no empty 
space for things indifferent of which Christian principle takes no cogni- 
sance, nothing belonging to human nature which does not receive a moral 
impress from Christian principle, as Paul expressly says, “ Whether ye 


eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” 1 Cor. x. - 


31. It may appear to contradict this principle, by which the whole of 
life becomes one great duty, and no room is left for anything indifferent, 
that Paul, in 1 Cor. vi. 12, x. 23, distinguishes from the province of the 
lawful, that which is useful or serves for edification; but the contradic- 
tion is only in appearance, and will vanish on a more exact unfolding of 
the apostle’s views. It could only contradict the principle in question, 
if Paul had reckoned what did not contribute to edification as still be- 
longing to what was lawful on Christian grounds, or if he had not con- 
sidered what contributed to edifying as what alone was matter of duty. 
Bift it was not so, for he declares it to be the duty of the Christian in the 
denial of his selfish inclinations, so to conduct himself as is for the best, 


* “YT will not be brought under the power of any,” ov« éya éovoracbjcowas bd 
Tivo, 1. &., I will not suffer myself to be mastered by any outward things, but in the spirit 
of Christian love I will use all things freely. Instead of availing myself of my Christian 
freedom, I make myself rather a slave of the right, if, in eating the flesh of sacrifices, I 
believe that I am under obligation to do so in every case, without reference to particular 
circumstances. ; 
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or for the edification of the church, 1 Cor. x. 24; or, which is equiv- 
alent, as will be for the glory of God, 1 Cor. x.31. This is the course 
of action prescribed by Christian love; but very different would be the 
course that proceeds from selfishness, and for that reason sinful. The 
subject will be clearer, if we examine more closely the particular case 
under the apostle’s consideration. He is speaking of partaking of certain 
kinds of food, more particularly of meat offered to idols. All this be- 
longs to the province of things permitted, and in a religious and moral 
point of view indifferent, on which Christianity (unlike Judaism) laid no 
restrictions. ‘Meat commendeth us not to God; for neither if we eat 
are we the better; neither if we eat not are we the worse,” 1 Cor. viii. 
8. “The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost,” Rom. xiv.17. But though all this in 
itself has no moral character, and without the addition of other marks 
belongs to things indifferent, yet like everything belonging to human na- 
ture, it is not excepted from the impression of Christian principle, for it 
is included in the Pauline maxim, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, whether ye eat 
or drink, do all to the glory of God;” and Paul himself adduces in- 
stances in which what is in itself indifferent may be either a matter of 
duty or criminal. An individual who, though not sufficiently advanced 
in Christian knowledge to attain the conviction that the eating of meat 
sacrificed to idols is in itself indifferent, is yet seduced by worldly con- 
siderations to partake of it, acts in a manner deserving of condemnation, 
since he does not act according to his convictions (ov« éx miotewc), Rom. 
xiv. 23.* And whoever eats of flesh offered to idols, following his own 
inclination, and taking no account of the scruples of his weak brother, 
‘and thus seduces him to follow his example without a firm conviction of 
its rectitude, troubles his brother’s conscience, and himself acts contrary 
to the law of love, and sins; 1 Cor. viii. 12; Rom. xiv.15. From this 
exposition of the apostle’s views it appears that, since what every one 
has to do, under the given conditions and relations under which the 
Lord has specially placed him, is defined by Christian principles, no one 
can accomplish more than the measure of his individual duty. Indeed, so 
much will sinfulness still adhere to all his performances, that even the most 
advanced Christian will come short of the requirements of duty; as Paul, 
referring to himself, acknowledges, Phil. iii. 12. Yet what Paul says in 
reference to his own conduct in one particular instance, may seem to 
contradict what has just been remarked, 1 Cor. ix. 14, 15, &c. The 
apostle was authorized in preaching the gospel, to receive his mainte- 
nance from the Christian communities for whom he labored; but he 
waived his claim to it, and supported himself by the labor of his own 
hands. He did in this, therefore, more than the letter of the general 
apostolic duty demanded, since he made no use of what was allowable, 


* The process of the development of faith, as a principle that vitalizes the whole mind, 
is, with such an one, not yet so far advanced that he can act from well grounded conviction ; 
thus his conduct is in contradiction to his actual conviction. 
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But had he made only the letter of that duty his rule of action, without 
regard to his individual life’s work and the peculiar circumstances of his 
sphere of action, then would he have been obliged to apply to himself 
the words of Christ in Luke xvii. 10.* Yet he certainly held it to be 
his duty, under all circumstancés, so to act as would most contribute to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God; and a regard to that object 
induced him in this instance to receive no maintenance from the church, 
in order that he might avoid all appearance of self-interest. Hence he 
felt an inward compulsion to act thus; and if he had not thus acted he 
would have come in conflict with his individual call, and have been dis- 
satisfied with himself; in fact he had said that he would rather die than 
act otherwise. The peculiar circumstances of his ministry, and the pe- 
culiar charism, bestowed upon him, occasioned a peculiar modification of 
that which was the general duty of all preachers of the gospel. Whatin 
his peculiar condition and sphere of labor was a duty, might be contrary 
to duty in the circumstances of others—those persons, for instance, to 
whom Providence had committed the maintenance of a family. 

The distinctive and fundamental ideas of Christian Morals are in gen- 
eral to be deduced from the nature of faith as a life-determining princi- 
ple. From faith spontaneously proceeds the love that refers the whole 
life to God, and consecrates it to his service, for the representation and 
advancement of his kingdom; for from a knowledge of the love of God 
manifested in the work of redemption, love is kindled to Him who has 
shown such superabounding love. In fact, as Paul conceived of faith, 
love is already contained in it in the germ; for what distinguishes faith 
in his view from superstition, was that the latter, as it arises only from 
the dread of sensuous evil, only desires a Redeemer from such evil; faith, 
on the contrary, develops itself from the feeling of unhappiness in sin as 
sin, of inward estrangement from God, and of longing after communion 
with him, which already presupposes the underlying love of God in the 
heart, though checked and repressed. Faith in the Pauline sense may, 
indeed, be denominated a conviction determined by an underlying love. 
But when the revelation of God’s holy love in the work of redemption, 
which faith receives, awakens the slumbering desire of man, or meets it 
already awakened, the germ of love deposited in the heart is set free from 
its confinement, that it may expand’ to communion with its original 
source. Entering into fellowship with the Redeemer, believers. are 
penetrated by the feeling of God’s love to them, and by this method 
alone can they learn afresh rightly to understand the compass of God’s 
love.t From this perception of God’s love, the childlike love of believers 
is continually inflamed towards him, and this love operates incessantly for 


* See Life of Christ, p. 351. 

+ Rom. y. 5. By the Holy Spirit, the love of God is shed abroad in their hearts and 
makes itself felt there. The voice of God himself in their hearts declares that they are 
his children; Rom. viii. 16. Thus, in Eph. iii. 17, there is first the wish that Christ may 
dwell in their hearts by faith, whereupon it follows, that their inner life may be deeply 
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the renovation of the whole life after the image of Christ, and for the 
advancement of the kingdom of God; it forms the life according to the 
heavenly model presented to it by faith. The whole Christian life ap- 
pears as the one work of faith, and thus all individual good works* 
appear as necessary, immediate expressions of faith, its fruits, the signs 
of the new creation effected by it.t| As to the work of faith, everything 
is to be referred back to the activity of love.{ Now faith and love have 
a relation, on one side, to something which is apprehended as present in 
the inward life; faith in communion with the Redeemer has already re- 
ceived a divine, blessed life; believers are already incorporated with the 
kingdom of God, and have obtained the right of citizenship in it, and by 
partaking of the Holy Spirit operating in them by faith, they anticipate 
the divine power and blessedness of this kingdom; they-have the fore- 
taste of eternal life ;§ they already possess the germs and first-fruits of 
the New Creation, in which everything proceeds from a divine principle 
of life, with which nothing heterogeneous is allowed to mingle—when it 
attains its completion after the resurrection, Rom. viii. 23. But it fol- 
lows from this, that the Christian life cannot at all be thought of with- 
out a reference to the future; as in the divine life the Future becomes in 
a certain sense a Present, so the Present exists only in reference to the 
Future,|| for it contains an anticipation, the germ and preparation of that 
which will attain to perfect development and completion only in the Fu- 
ture. Into the present earthly system enters a higher, which cannot be 
fully developed in believers, and the nature of which is not yet wholly 
manifest, but in many respects is veiled from their view. The process 
of development of the divine life, which they have appropriated to them- 


rooted in the love of God—the love of God towards the redeemed is the element in which 
their whole inward life and consciousness rest —and having been first penetrated by the 
feeling of love, they can then rightly understand its compass. 

* The ‘ good works,” épya dya0é are to be distinguished from the ‘‘ works of the law,” 
épya vouov. 

+ The “salvation not of works,” cwrypia ov« éf ipywy, as if men by mere works per- 
formed before conversion could earn salvation; for the announcement of the salvation ob- 
tained for men by redemption, belongs as a gift of unmerited grace to those who are des- 
titute of the divine lifé, and thus of the true inclination to goodness, whether they are still 
sunk in gross sensuality, or are raised to an outward legal morality; and the “good works,” 
tpya dyabd, which really deserve the name, presuppose that divine life which proceeds 
from faith; indeed the new creation must manifest itself by corresponding good works; is 
designed to produce such, Hence the contrast, that believers are not saved by works, 
ceowopévor && Epywv, but created unto good works, xtiobévtes émt Eoyorg ayaboic, Eph. ii. 
9, 10. 

¢ Thes.i.3. 70 gpyov tig miotews, 6 KOTOE THE dyaTNG. 

§ The Holy Spirit as the dfJafd», in relation to the whole assemblage of heavenly 
blessings, 2 Cor. i. 22, the “ earnest” given as a pledge of the payment of the whole sum. 

|| This must be carefully considered, in order rightly to understand the relation of the 
present to the future in a Christian sense, and to avoid the delusion of the pantheistic dei- 
fication of self, which imposes on the language of Paul and John a sense quite foreign to 
the truth. 
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selves tarough faith, is now only coming into existence, and is in its feeble 
beginning. The consciousness of this divine life is accompanied with a 
consciousness of the obstacles by which that life is surrounded, till human 
nature is thoroughly pervaded by it and purified from all that is alien; 
while this consciousness, at the same time, produces a longing after that 
perfect freedom which is the destiny of the children of God. Though it 
is always presupposed that believers have already attained the dignity 
and privileges of the children of God, still their rights relate to some- 
thing future, for all that is involved in the idea of adoption, all that be- 
longs to the dignity, glory, and blessedness of the children of God, is 
very far from being realized on earth. With a view to this, it is said in 
Rom. viii. 23, that Christians who have received the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, groan after the perfect manifestation of the dignity of the children 
of God,* after their redemption from all that checks and depresses their 
inward life. This longing after the other world, is as essential a feature 
of the Christian life as the partial and fragmentary anticipation of the 
future in the participation of the divine life through faith. From this 
point of view Paul utters words which are and must be the greatest 
offence to that pantheistic deification of the world and self, which in its 
innermost spirit is thoroughly opposed to Christianity, since from Pan- 
theism consistently carried out there ean proceed only a direction of life 
which is absolutely opposed to that of Christianity : ‘“‘ We should be the 
most miserable of all men if we had hope in Christ in this life only, with no 
higher future existence in which our hopes might be fulfilled; for the 
Christian life would be then a life full of delusive wants that would never 
be satisfied, a pursuit after unreal phantoms, the offspring of self-decep- 
tive desires.” Filled with divine assurance of his convictions and expe- 
rience, Paul would turn away with abhorrence from views which would 
make all his conflicts and efforts appear as if devoted to a nonentity. 

If the soul, under a sense of the burden which weighs down the higher 


* The ‘ adoption,” vio@ecia, though, in Gal. iv. 5, this is attributed to believing as some- 
thing already present. If we compare this passage in the Epistle to the Galatians with 
that quoted from the Romans, we shall discover a threefold and regularly progressive ap- 
plication of the idea of adoption. At first, Paul, appropriating the term applied to the 
theocratic nation in the Old Testament, to whom promises were given of an inheritance 
(the «kAnpovoyia) in the kingdom of God, considers this nation as destined to adoption. 
Those persons to whom the law and the prophets were given, are certainly children and 
heirs, but they have not yet attained to the actual self-conscious appropriation of the filial 
relation, and to the exercise of the rights grounded upon it. Since they are in a state of 
minority, are standing under the guardianship and discipline of the law, and their father’s 
will ig not consciously and freely become their own, their relation to him ean be no other 
than that of outward dependence and servitude. But by faith in the Redeemer, and by com- 
munion with him as the Son, they become freed from this dependence and servitude, and 
attain to a self-conscious, mature, and free, filial relation. And this relation in its full ex- 
tont, includes all that which is founded in the idea of Christ as the Son of God, the perfect 
communion of his holiness, blessedness, and glory; hence a progressive development of this 
relationship takes place, until the appearance of the children of God will perfectly cor- 
respond to the idea of a child of God; which is the third application of this idea, 
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life, is absorbed in such longings not confined to one single object, and 
words fail to express the deeply felt necessities of the heart, these silent 
aspirations rising from the depths of a heart yearning after true and 
complete freedom, and yet resigned to the will of its heavenly Father, 
constitute prayer acceptable to God, inspired by the Spirit of God, the 
Spirit of adoption. The whole state of such a soul is prayer. The Spirit 
of God himself intercedes for it with inexpressible and silent groans ; 
Rom. viii. 26. Thus in Coloss. iii. 3, it is said, that as the glory of Christ 
exalted to the right hand of God is hid from the world, so also the glory 
of the inner life of believers, proceeding from communion with him, is 
still hidden with Christ in God, and its appearance does not correspond at 
present to its nature. But when Christ, the author and source of their 
life, shall manifest himself in his glory, then shall their hidden glory be 
manifest, and correspond in appearance to its original; Col. ili. 4. 

From this relation of the Christian life of faith and love to a creation 
that is to be perfectly developed and completed only in the future state, 
it follows that Faith and Love cannot subsist without Hope.* Faith 
itself becomes hope, in so far as it apprehends salvation only as something 
to be realized in the future; Rom. viii. 24. Faith is proved and 
strengthened by conflicts and sufferings ; by the opposition which it has 
to overcome, it develops the consciousness of its indwelling divine power, 
and of those divine results which are not yet apparent, but stretch into 
eternity ; and thus it expands into hope for the future.t The conscious- 
ness of the love of God contains the pledge for the certaiu fulfilment of 
hope. The faith that operates by love could not persist in the efforts 
which so many obstacles oppose, in conflict with the inward and out- 
ward world, if the prospect were not granted of certainly attaining its 
end. Hence Perseverance§ in the work and conflict of faith is the prac- 
tical side of hope. Hope, é¢Amc, and perseverance (or “ patience,”) 


* Tf we reflect how all the ideas relating to the dignity and blessedness conferred by 
Christianity refer alike to something Present and something Future, and accordingly 
admit of various and manifold application, it will be easy to explain why, in Gal. v. 5, 
“riohteousness,” is represented, in reference to its perfect realization in the life of believers, 
as an object of expectation and hope; and it belongs also to the contrast between the 
Jewish legalism and Christianity, that with the former it was supposed that ‘righteous- 
ness” might be possessed as something outwardly perceptible and apparent, though the 
distinction between the idea and the appearance was not thought of 

+ If hope be here understood subjectively, it will be placed instead of faith as laying 
hold of salvation; for faith itself can exist in necessary relation to the future only as 
hope. But ifhope be understood objectively, then it will signify that salvation is here 
presented as the object of hope, which, on account of the various meanings attached to the 
word hope, may be taken as the meaning here. 

¢ Rom. y. 4. Perseverance under sufferings produces a coxfirmation (of faith), and 
confirmation of faith produces hope. 

§ On this idea and its relation to the Christian idea of Hope, see Schleiermacher in 
his Academical Lecture iiber die wissenschaftliche Behandlung des Tugendbegriffes,1820. 
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Hrrouov}, appear as associated ideas,* and the latter term is sometimes 
used instead of hope.t 

We must here examine more closely the relation of Kin dW 1s in 
religion to these three fundamental principles of the Christian life, as laid 
down in the Pauline theology. Faith presupposes and includes know- 
ledge, for it cannot exist without a reference of the disposition to some- 
thing objective; there must be an object of knowledge to operate on the 
disposition.{ But the divine cannot be known from without, in a merely 
abstract logical manner, but only from the divine as an element of life in 
the soul, by the sense for the divine. As long as man is opposed to the 
divine in the bias of his disposition, he cannot know the divine. Hence 
Paul says, 1 Cor. ii. 14, the natural man who is estranged from the divine 
life, receives not what proceeds from the Spirit of God, for it appears to 
him (precisely on account of this his subjective relation to the divine) as 
foolishness, and he is unable to know it, because it can be rightly under- 
stood and appreciated only in a spiritual manner, that is, by means of 
the Holy Spirit, (veda dytov,) so that a participation in this spirit of a 
higher life is presupposed. Hence, also, we are not to conceive of faith§ 
as something proceeding from unassisted human nature, from man in his 
natural state; but the manner in which faith arises in the disposition, 
presupposes the entrance of the divine into the conscience and inner life. 
But as the knowledge of divine things depends upon a participation of 
the divine life, it follows that, in proportion as the divine life received by 
faith progressively develops, as the contents of faith are vitalized by in- 
ward experience, the knowledge of these contents enlarges in a higher 
degree, and hence this wider expansion of knowledge is described as a 
fruit of faith.|| And since the divine life of faith is love, since faith in the 
Pauline sense cannot be conceived of without love, it is evident that the 
true knowledge of divine things can only continue to be developed ac- 
cording to the measure of increasing love. Hence Paul says in 1 Cor. 
viii. 2, that without love there can be only the appearance of knowledge. 
But as this divine life in the believer is ever subject to disturbing and 
depressing influences, and exists only in a fragmentary and alloyed state, 
it follows that the knowledge arising from it will never be otherwise 
than defective. This may also be inferred from what we have before re- 
marked respecting the relation of faith to the higher order of things still 
veiled from human sight, with which faith places us in vital communion, 
and to the nature of that adoption which is at present so imperfectly 
realized, owing to the opposition between the idea of it and its actual 
manifestation. Hence Paul makes a contrast between that knowledge 
which, from the position of the present life, is unequal to the contents of 


* 1 Thess. i. 3. drouovy tig éAridoc. + 2 Thess. i. 4, 
t See p. 419. § Ibid. 


| Colossi. 9; Ephes. i. 18. In the last passage, knowledge is represented as an 
effect of the illumination proceeding from faith. 
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. faith, and that immediate vision which, from the position of the world to 
come, perfectly corresponds to all that faith contains. He illustrates the 
relation of the two, by a comparison of the knowledge we possess of 
objects by seeing them reflected in a dim mirror, with the knowledge 
obtained by immediate vision; by comparing the notions of children 
(which contains a certain portion of truth, though not developed with 
clearness and certainty, so that there is a continuity of knowledge carried 
on from the child to the man) with the ideas of mature manhood ;* by 
contrasting what is fragmentary and isolated with what is perfect ; 1 Cor. 
xiii. 9-12. Such is the knowledge of divine things as they are shadowed 
forth to us in our temporal consciousness, compared with the intuition of 
the things themselves. Hence it is evident, that Paul was conscious 
that he could speak of these things only in a symbolical form, which 
veiled and contained a higher reality. Therefore, from the sense of the 
defectiveness and limitation of our present knowledge of God and of 
divine things, a longing is excited after that perfect knowledge which 
the mind of man, allied to its Maker and filled with a divine life, requires. 
This longing naturally merges into hope. 

We are now led to inquire, why Paul, when he represents faith, hope, 
and love as the abiding, unchangeable foundations of the Christian life 
in its earthly development,t distinguishes love as the greatest of these 


* We may here compare Plato’s representation of two kinds of knowledge, at the be- 
ginning of the seventh book of his Republic. Asif a person were confined in a cavern 
where the light only feebly glimmered, and he saw merely the shadows of objects by that 
faint light; and afterwards, regaining his liberty, became acquainted with the objects 
themselves as they appeared in broad daylight. In this manner Plato contrasts two po- 
sitions in the present life; the position of the multitude, the slaves of sense, and the 
position of the higher intellectual life, as it is presented by Philosophy. This higher 
position of Philosophy might be allowed in the state of the ancient heathen world: but 
Christianity will allow no such intellectual aristocraticalness. This would become a beau- 
tiful image in a Christian sense, if applied, not to the contrast between the degrees of 
knowledge in this life and those in the future, but to that between the views of the world 
entertained by the natural man, and those which the divine light of the gospel imparts to 
all who receive it. We may here compare with Paul’s language, the beautiful remarks 
of Gregory Nazianzen: Ocdv 6 ti more wév tore tiv pvow Kal tiv odvoiar, obre Tig edpev 
dvOpdrav mérote, obte pv ebpy. GAA ei pév ebpjoet Tore, SyTEioOw TovTO, Evpioer d3 d¢ 
éude Adyoc, émevddv Td Geoewd?¢ rovTo Kad Oeiov, Aéyw SE Tdv tuéTEpov vody Te Kad Adyor, 
TO olkgiw mpoopién, Kat ) elxdv dvéAOg mpd¢ 7d dpxéturoy, od viv Eyer tiv Epecty, Kal TodTo 
elvat pot doket TO Trav dtAocogodpuevoy éemtyvocecbat Tote hudc, door tyvdouefu. Td dé 
vov elvar Bpayeld tice amoppon may 76 ele Hudc PAdvov, kat oloy peydrov Pwrtde ptKxpdy 
énabyacwa.— Orat. 34. (What God is in his nature and essence no man has ever yet dis- 
covered, or can discover. But if he will discover, let it be sought. And he shall ascer 
tain it, according to my doctrines, when this godlike and divine—I speak of our under- 
standing and reason—shall mingle with its own, and the image shall ascend to its arche- 
type, for which it has alonging; and this seems to me to be the preéminent aim of phi- 
logophy, that we shall sometime know as we are known. The present life, so far as it all 
relates to us, ig a certain emanation, and as it were, a faint reflection of a great light.) 

+ In reference to understanding this, it makes no difference whether we consider the 
“now,” vuvi, in 1 Cor, xiii. 13, as an illative particle or one of time, for in either case, what 
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three. What is asserted by the Catholics is indeed true, that love alone 
can give faith its true value, since it makes it living, and hence forms the 
criterion between dead and living faith.* It is equally true, that love 
forms the difference between genuine Christian and carnal selfish hope.f 
But in this connexion Paul could not, according to his own association 
of ideas, intend to say that love was the greatest, for love in its true 
Christian meaning presupposes faith (love in a general sense is a different 
thing; that love which proceeds from the universal sense of God 
implanted in the human mind, and from the general manifestations of the 
love of God in the creation and in the heart of a man who follows the 
divine guidance ;) and faith again in a certain manner presupposes love, 
and that which Paul distinguishes by the name of faith stands in the 
closest connexion with love, includes it in itself. What the Catholic 
church understands by the term fides informis, Paul would not esteem 
worthy of being called faith. He calls love the greatest rather for this 
reason, that it is the only eternal, abiding form of the connexion of the 
human spirit with the divine; love alone endures beyond this earthly 
life ; it will never give place to the development of a higher psineipia: 
but will expand itself in perpetuity.t 

Thus these three fundamental principles of the Christian life, Faith, 
Hope, and Love, are intimately connected with one another; and since 
everything which directly or indirectly belongs to man’s moral nature is 
brought under their control, and receives from them a peculiar character, 
whatever is distinctive in the nature of Christian morals is derived from 
them. 


Paul here says can relate only to the present earthly condition of the Christian life. Ac- 
cording to Paul’s views, hope necessarily relates to something still future, not yet 
realized ; when the realization takes place, hope ceases to exist; Rom. viii. 24. And 
faith and the perfect knowledge of immediate intuition are ideas that reciprocally ex- 
clude one another; 2 Cor. v. 7. When the late Dr. Billroth in his Commentary on this 
Epistle, supposes the éver to refer to the objects of these graces as eternal and abiding, 
this certainly cannot be Paul’s idea, for they are indeed unchangeable, and the same for 
all the three operations of the Spirit; but these three terms refer to the subjective relation 
in which man stands to divine things, and this relation under the form of faith and hope, 
is suited only to the earthly condition, and is itself transitory. Love only is in itself 
abiding, wévov. 

* The fides informis and the fides formata. 

+ The “spiritual” (vevyarixp), and the “carnal” (capxix7) as proceeding from a 
heathenish and from a Jewish element. 

} Augustin beautifully remarks, in one of his earlier productions: “ Fides quare sit 
necessaria, quum jam videat? Spes nihilominus, quia jam tenet? Caritati vero non 
solum nihil detrahetur, sed addetur etiam plurimum, nam et illam singularem veramque 
pulchritudinem quum viderit, plus amabit, et nisi ingenti amore oculum infixerit, nec ab 
aspiciendo uspiam declinaverit, manere in illa beatissima visione non poterit.”— Soliliquia, 
i. § 14. (Why may faith be necessary when it already sees? or hope since it already 
possesses? But of charity, there shall not only be no diminution but a very great addi- 
tion; for when one may behold that only and true beauty, he will love the more, and un- 
less he may fix the eye with strong love, nor turn at any time from beholding, can ono 
remain in that most blessed vision ?) 
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Inseparable from these fundamental principles of the Christian life is 
the idea of Humility, tatecvodpootvn. This quality which is closely 
connected with the whole existence of the theocratic point of view 
already developed in the Old Testament, as is evident from the 
ideas conveyed by the terms “afflicted,” “distressed,” humble in 
spirit,’ “a broken and _ contrite heart,” aby’ be hoyee bpwatay 
mp7, "et2, forms the basis of the contrariety between the Christian, 
and the ancient view of the world. It serves to mark this contrariety 
when the word tarecvdv or humile* which in accordance with the an- 
cient view was wont to be employed in a bad sense, is converted in the 
Christian ethics into a designation of what constitutes the basis of all 
higher life, and of all true nature. As from the predominance of self- 
consciousness and self-confidence among the ancients, “humble,” tazecvoy, 
was used to mark a mean, slavish disposition, so on the other hand “ great- 
ness of soul,” weyadoyrvyia,t was used as the symbol of true elevation of 
soul, a certain pride of self-consciousness, which stands in diametric op- 
position to the essence of Christian humility. Something bearing an 
affinity to that ethical idea of revealed religion, is found in a historical 
reflection of Herodotus, that the self-exaltation of human greatness is 
punished in history by the judgment of God, who humbles the great and 
lofty, and exalts the little.t Underneath this, however, lies a conscious- 
ness of the controversy between God and the creature; a dark opposing 
force presents itself to the soul, permitting nothing noble to spring up. In 
order that this undertone of religious feeling should pass over into humility, 
there must intervene the consciousness of reconciliation with God. What 
lies at the basis of the view of history taken by Herodotus, appears ele- 
vated to an ethical and religious contemplation, when Plato, speaking of 
the manner in which God reveals himself in history, says, ‘‘ He is always 
accompanied by Justice, din, which punishes the deviations from the 
divine law; and whoever would be happy, let him follow patiently in 
dependence on the divine justice, humble and orderly.”§ Here tarecvérn¢ 
is marked as the disposition, in virtue of which a man submits himself 
humbly to the Divine laws, in contrast to the pride of the wicked, who, 
forsaken by God, is visited by punishment. And Plutarch, who perhaps 
had that passage of Plato in his thoughts, makes a similar use of it, when 


* See Knapp’s excellent remarks on this opposition in his Scripta varii Argumentt, 
ed. II. p. 367. Aristotle also uses the word to denote a slavish disposition —Tods pnd’ 
é¢’ boore del Kivovjévoug Tov Yrydy, dAAG mpoTHAaKtComéevove etyepOe Kal TamELvode MpOG 
Tag dAtywpiac. 

+ Aoxez peyaropoyoc elvat 6 peyddwv abrov diay d&iog dy. Eth. Nicomach. lib, iy. 
Cui. 
t dudées 6 Cede ra umepéxovta mdvTa KoAovel, ob ydp &G dpovéew péya 6 Bede dAAov F 
éwvtov. Lib. vii. e. 10, § 5. 

§ T6 o det Evvéreras dikn TOY drodemopévav Tod Oeiov vouov Typo. "Ho 6 pév 
evdarpovycev pédduv eyomevoc Evvéretar tametvdg Kal Kexoopnuévoc. De Legib. lib. iv. 
ed. Bipont. vol. viii. p., 185. , 
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he says that “‘ wickedness, when checked by punishment, can scarcely be 
made considerate, humble, and God-fearing.”* Yet in both passages we 
have not the whole idea of humility, but only a part of it—humility in 
reference to God as a judge. , 

But the Christian idea of humility comprehends the full consciousness 
of dependence on God as the animating principle of life in all its re- 
lations, the consciousness of the innate weakness of all created beings, 
the consciousness of inability to be or to do anything except through 
God, and the disposition which is founded in the consciousness of all this. 
But from the legal point of view, this consciousness was either only 
partial, inasmuch as self-righteousness (which implied a desire of inde- 
pendence in reference to moral development and the attainment of salva- 
tion) counteracted the perfect acknowledgment of dependence on God ; 
or, where the feeling of internal disunion had been developed to its utmost 
extent, and the feeling of estrangement from a holy Omnipotence became 
predominant, only the negative element of humility remained, the con- 
sciousness of personal worthlessness as something mortifying to pride, 
the consciousness of an impassable chasm between the limited sinful 
creature and the Almighty, Holy Creator. But when to this feeling is 
added faith in the Redeemer, and the consciousness of having obtained 
redemption, the positive is blended with the negative element ; there arises 
the consciousness of participation in the divine life and in the high dignity 
of adoption bestowed by God. If, on the contrary, that connexion 
between these two points, which belongs to the essence of Christian 
knowledge and of the Christian disposition, be dissolved, and the 
negative element be unduly brought forward, a false self-humiliation 
is produced,—a self-renunciation with a denial of the dignity founded 
on the consciousness of redemption,—a sense of depression without 
that sense of exaltation which is blended with it in the consciousness 
of redemption. Such a false humility, which displays itself in out- 
ward gestures and ceremonies, Paul combated in the false teachers of 
the Colossian church; but he classed this mock-humility with spiritual 
pride, veiled as it was under the form of an ascetic self-abasement.t 


* Avaxpovomévy TO KoAdlecOas kakia podic dv yévotto obvvove Kat Tame Kal KaTd= 
poBo¢ mpo¢ Tov Gedy. De Sera Numinis Vindicta, ec. 3. 

+ This is a caricature of humility, which has often reappeared in the history of the 
church; and thus the nature of genuine Christian humility has been frequently mistaken 
by those who were strangers to the true Christian spirit, and knew not how to dis- 
tinguish a morbid from a healthy state of the spiritual life. An individual of this class, 
Spinoza, justly says of that mock-humility, which alone can exist where the natural feel- 
ings are not overpowered by the force of a divine principle of life, and at the same time 
transformed into something higher, and where man has not risen from the depths of self 
abasement to a nobler condition: “Hi affectus, nempe humilitas et abjectio, rarissimi 
sunt. Nam natura humana, in se considerata, contra eosdem, quantum potest, nititur, et 
ideo, qui maxime creduntur abjecti et humiles esse, maxime plerumque ambitiosi et invidi 
sunt.” (These qualities, namely, humility and lowliness, are of the rarest. For human 
nature, in itself considered, resists them with all its force, amd hence those believed to be 
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With the consciousness of the nothingness of all that man can be and 
effect by his own power, Paul combined the elevating consciousness of 
what man is and can perform through the Lord; to the phrases, as per- 
taining to the flesh, glorying in man, kata odpka, év avOpdr@ Kavyaobar 
he opposes the glorying in the Lord, év xvpiw kavyao0a, As humility 
first acquires its true character through the love that proceeds from faith, 
as through love man’s whole life is pervaded by a sense of his dependence 
on God, and the human will becomes an organ of the divine, so also 
Christian love cannot exist without an abiding consciousness of the dif- 
ference between the creature and the Creator, the redeemed and the 
Redeemer, and the sense of dependence which that difference involves. 
It is this consciousness which Paul thus expresses: ‘What hast thou, 
which thou hast not received ?” 1 Cor. iv. 7. It was this consciousness 
which animated him in the exercise of his ministry, a consciousness of his 
weakness as a man,* which was deepened by his sufferings and conflicts, 
though accompanied by the conviction that he could do all things required 
of him, through the power of the Lord; Acts xx. 19. Thus that state of 
mind is produced which he describes as “ with fear and trembling,” 
peta poBov Kat tpoudv. This is far from being the mark of a slavish 
fear, but only of that state of mind which proceeds from a sense of the 
insufficiency of everything human in the momentous duties of a divine 
call.t 
Humility bears an immediate relation to God alone, and, according to 

the Pauline views, can have reference to no other object. Every refer- 
ence to man and the creation generally, is strictly excluded ; for in humil- 
ity there is a consciousness of the dependence of the creation as such on 
the Creator, inclusive of the whole assemblage of created beings. It fol- 
lows, that a man who is thoroughly imbued with this sentiment does not 
make any fellow-creature the object of it, but as far as his spiritual life is 
concerned, is perfectly independent of men, while sensible of his continual 
dependence on God. To act differently would be to transfer to a creature 
the honor due to the Creator. As it is opposed to every slavish feeling, 
it inspires the soul with that true Christian freedom{ which Paul so ad- 
mirably develops in the First Epistle to the Corinthians as opposed to 
every species of a slavish deference to men. But though humility in and 
of itself does not directly affect our behavior to our fellow-men, there 
yet flows from it the right determination of Christian conduct towards 
others. He who is rightly penetrated with the feelings of dependence on 


specially lowly and humble are oftentimes specially ambitious and onvious.)}—Zthices, pars 


iii. § 29. 
* See p, 171. 
+ Thus in Philip. ii. 12, he deduces “ working out salvation with fear and trembling,” 


from the consciousness that all things depend on the power of God, who works “to will 
and to do.” 
t See page 432. 
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God in reference to his whole existence and conduct, and with the no- 
thingness of everything human while living only for one’s self, will not 
pride himself in his abilities, but feel that they are bestowed upon him 
by God for a definite object, and must be used in dependence on him; 
in his intercourse with others, he will bear in mind the defects, the limits, 
and the imperfection of his own character and abilities, and the dependence 
of himself, as well as of all other men, on their common Lord. From 
this humility will n&turally arise an aversion from every kind of self-ex- 
altation in a man’s conduct towards others, and that which in the consti- 
tution of the Christian character is the foundation of modesty, and hence 
is distinguished by no particular name in Paul’s writings, is related to 
the idea of humility and derived from it, as in Phil. ii. 3. And it is not 
without reason that gentleness, meekness, and long-suffering are men- 
tioned in connection with humility. Eph. iv. 2; Col. ili, 12. 

In order to preserve the purity of the divine life in its conflict with 
the world and the flesh, from within and from without, to prevent un- 
happy mixtures of the human with the divine, the cwdpoctvn, the owdpo- 
vety is requisite, the self-government and conquest over the world that 
proceeds from love, or Christian circumspection and sober-mindedness. 
The Holy Spirit is represented as a spirit of “love,” dydmy and of “a 
sound mind,” owrpoviopuéc, 2 Tim. i. 7.* The latter word, as its etymology 
imports, signifies that quality by which the Christian life is preserved in 
a healthy state, and kept free from all noxious influences. Humility, 
which guards the boundary between the divine and the human, is accom- 
panied by the “thinking soberly,” dpoveiv eic 7d owppovetv, which acts 
as an antidote to the intoxication of self-esteem, and promotes a sober 
valuation of one’s own worth, the remembrance of the measure of ability 
and gifts granted to each one, as well as the special position allotted 
to each, and so protects against arrogating too much to one’s self; Rom. 
xil. 3. With this is connected the watching and being sober, éypnyopévat 
Kat vjperv, by means of which the sensual and the natural are prevented 
from interfering with the movements of the divine life, and the mind is 
kept clear of all enthusiastic tendencies. Moreover, since faith working 
by love ought to govern the whole life, animate it with a new spirit, and 
form it for the service of God, it will be requisite for this end, that the 
reason, enlightened by this spirit,should acquire the capability of so regu- 
lating the whole life, of so managing and applying all the relations of 
social and civil life, as will be suited to realize the design of the kingdom 
of God, according to the place assigned to each individual by Providence. 
This is expzessed by the term copia,t which comprehends the ideas of 


* Titus, li, 6,12. owdpovetv here means the exercise of a control over youthful and 
worldly lusts. 

+ Also in Plato (see the Republic, iv.) wisdom, cogéa, takes the rank elsewhere assigned 
- to prudence, ¢pdvyorc, among the cardinal virtues. Aristotle (ih the Greater Ethics, i. 35) 
makes a distinction thus: wisdom relates to the eternal and the divine; prudence to what 
is useful to man. ‘H pév copia mepi 7d didvoy Kad rd Oeiov, 4} SE Ppdvnote mept Td svuPépo” 
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wisdom and prudence,* of which the first relates to the choice of proper 
objects of pursuit, and the second to the choice of suitable means for 
their attainment; and both are blended in one idea, when everything is 
employed as means for the all-comprehensive object of life, the realization 
of the kingdom of God, and when Christian wisdom is conceived of as 
so shaping and controlling the life, that it may contribute as a whole and 
in all its subordinate relations to the advancement of the divine king- 
dom, according to the position of each individual; and thus what is in 
itself an object, becomes a means to the highest object. Christian pru- 
dence, which emanates from the clear undisturbed survey of a wisdom 
that controls the whole life, is to be clearly distinguished from that which 
is not founded on such a basis, but would proudly assume a separate 
standing as capable of regulating the conduct independently of Christian 
wisdom—the prudence which subserves a selfish interest, or employs 
means which a Christian mind cannot approve, or one which places more 
confidence in human means than in the power and guidance of the Divine 
Spirit, the “fleshly wisdom,” codia oapxtx7), which, as such, is opposed 
to the simplicity and purity of the disposition produced by the Spirit of 
God; 2 Cor.i.12. Paul requires the union of a matured understanding 
and a childlike disposition, a childlike innocence, 1 Cor. xiv. 20. “In 
malice be ye children, in understanding be ye men,” even as Christ en- 
joined his disciples to unite the wisdom of the serpent and the harmless- 
ness of the dove. 

Thus, in the renovation of human nature by the divine principle of 
life—in the quickening of the whole life by the principle of believing and 
hoping love, we find the three fundamental virtues, which were regarded 
by the ancients in the development of morals as forming the grand out- 
lines of moral character. Perseverance, brouovi, corresponds to manli- 
ness, avdpeia, which last term includes both cowrage in action (the 
“quit you like men,” “be strong,” dvdpigecOar, kpataotoOa, 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13,) and patience, waxpoOvuia, under sufferings for the kingdom of 


dvOpéry. This corresponds to the manner in which Aristotle marks off the department 
of ethics, the contrast made by him between the divine and the purely human. But such 
contrast is not in accordance with the Christian teachings, which demand that every- 
thing human should be referred to the eternal and the divine, and the “ useful to man,” 
ovugépov dvOpa7, is grounded on this. The true prudence, which includes wisdom, 
is that which from the eternal and the divine gives the direction to tho whole life, and 
forms its plan accordingly. 

* To cogia is attributed the ‘‘ walking circumspectly,” dxpiBd¢ mepurareiv, careful ex- 
amination relative to one’s conduct in social life, that a man may discern on every occasion 
what is agreeable to the will of the Lord, and, under difficult circumstances, may choose 
the right opportunity for accomplishing what is good, the ‘ redeeming the time,” éSayopd- 
Sec0at Tov Karpov, Eph. v.15. Zogia would be shown in the intercourse of Christians with 
heathens, in avoiding whatever would give them offence, and so regulating the conduct 
according to circumstances, as would be best fitted to overcome their prejudices against 
Christianity, and recommend it to their regard. 

+ From this point of view Christ represents all Christian virtues under the form of 
prudence. See Life of Christ, 273-77. 
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God ;—(this latter idea, from its connexion with the Christian views of 
total dependence on God, and of the imitation of the sufferings of Christ, 
who by his sufferings conquered the kingdom of evil, stands out in more 
direct contrast to the principles of ancient heathenism.) Wisdom, oodia 
corresponds to prudence, ppdvqotc,and moderation, cwdpooivn. Of the 
ancient cardinal virtues then, there remains only righteousness, dixaootvn ; 
yet what is generally intended by Paul under this name, does not naturally 
belong to this place, since it bears no correspondence to the more re- 
stricted sense of righteousness, but, according to the Hellenist phraseol- 
ogy, is put for the whole of moral perfection founded in piety. But the 
prominence given to the idea of righteousness by the ancients is closely 
connected with that which essentially distinguishes their moral develop- 
ment from that of Christianity, namely, their practice of considering civil 
life as the highest form of human development which includes all others 
in it, and the State as the condition adapted for the complete realization 
of the highest good.* As now by realizing the idea of a kingdom of God, 
morality was freed from this limitation, was exalted and widened in its 
application to all mankind, became transformed into a divine life in 
human form ; and as it is the Love of God which manifests itself as the ~ 
holy and redeeming characteristic of this kingdom, it follows that, in the 
divine life of this kingdom, love occupies the place that in the view of 
antiquity was held by righteousness, so- that, as Aristotle and Plato 
traced back all the cardinal virtues to the idea of righteousness, and ac- 
cording to the Grecian proverb, righteousness included in itself all other 
virtues ;+ so according to Paul, love is the fulfilling of the law, includes 
and originates all other virtues, and is, in short, the sum and substance of 
perfection.{ And in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5, he represents all the peculiar acts 
of the leading Christian virtues as so many modes of love.§ Love is dis- 
creet, patient, persevering, always chooses what is becoming, is all things 
to all men, and thus shows itself to be true prudence. The idea of right- 
eousness is not excluded, for all the acts of love may be conceived as de- 
termined by a regard to right; for love is not capricious but conforma- 
ble to law; it acknowledges and respects those human relations which 
are agreeable to the will of God, and gives to every one what his position 
in society demands. In Rom. xiii. 7, Coloss. iv. 1, love is certainly to be 
regarded as the animating principle in the performance of the “just and 
equal,” dfcacov kat toov, which may therefore be considered as. only one 
mode of the operation of love. 

Since Paul considered faith as the fundamental principle of the Chris- 
tian life, it follows, that the immediate relation of each individual to the 
Redeemer was in his view of primary importance, and the idea of fellow- 


* The opinion of those who attribute to the State such an importance, and would re- 
gard it as the perfect, final form for the realization of the kingdom of God, is derived from 
unchristian premises, and leads to anti-Christian conclusions. 

t év 08 dtxaocbvy ovAARBOnY mac’ dpeTH évt. Aristot. Eth. Nicomach. lib. y. 0, 3. 

$ ovvdecpoc rig TeAeLdtyToc. Coloss. ili. 14. § As Aug.: affectus quosdam amoris. 
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ship, the idea of the Church, was deducible from it. Through faith each 
one entered for himself into fellowship with the Redeemer, partook of the 
Holy Spirit as the new principle of life, and became a child of God, a 
temple of the Holy Spirit. The knowledge of God has been rendered 
attainable to all through Christ, for in him God has manifested himself 
in the most complete and to the human mind the only conceivable manner, 
has communicated himself to our race through Christ, the founder of 
reconciliation, the author of a new filial Slat ans of man to God. Through 
his mediation the whole Christian life becomes acceptable to God, by a 
reference to him who is always the sole worthy object of the divine good 
pleasure, and from whom that good pleasure is extended to all who enter 
into spiritual fellowship with him. To this mediation, which is always 
presupposed as a matter of Christian consciousness, to this production of 
the whole Christian life through consciousness we redemption received 
from Christ, relate the Bancas expressions, ‘ God,the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”— doing all in the name of Chae to the glory of 
God”—* giving thanks to God through Christ”—“ praying to God”— 
“ all things in Christ”’— in the name of Christ? —“ through Christ” 
—the prepositions in which phrases can be deprived of their strict mean- 
ing only by an utter misconception of the Pauline connexion of ideas. 
Although the high priesthood of Christ, and the universal priesthood of 
all believers, are expressions not found in Paul’s writings, yet from what 
has been said, the ideas implied in them lie at the very foundation of his 
religious conceptions. Thus with Paul there is, unquestionably, an im- 
mediate reference of religious knowledge and experience to Christ as the 
only fountain-head, from whom everything else is derived. Hence, he 
could treat of the nature of Christian faith in the eleven first chapters of 
the Epistle to the Romans, without introducing the idea of the Church, 
But the consciousness of divine life received from Christ, is necessarily 
followed by the recognition of a communion which embraces all mankind, 
and passes beyond the boundaries of earthly existence, the consciousness 
of the Holy Spirit as the Spirit producing and animating this communion 
—the consciousness of the unity of the divine life shared by all believers, 
a unity which counterbalances all the other differences existing among 
mankind, as had been already manifested at the first promulgation of 
Christianity, when the most marked contrarieties arising either from 
religion, national peculiarities, or mental culture, were reconciled, and 
the persons whom they had kept at a distance from each other became 
_ united in vital communion. To the extraordinary influence of Chris- 
tianity in relation to these contrarieties, Paul bears witness when he says, 

“For ye are all the children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as have been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ” 
There was in this respect no difference whether a member of the Church 
was Jew or Greek (in his descent or in his former religion), slave or 
freeman, male or female, for all were in communion with Christ as one 
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person, there was in all the one life of Christ, Gal. iii. 26-28.* The con- 
sciousness of communion with the Redeemer cannot exist without the 
recognition of the existence of the community of believers animated by 
one Spirit, who belong as his body to him the head, under whose con- 
tinued influence alone it can grow to maturity, and in which all believers 
are members one of another. The body of Christ is the Church, the 
éxxAnoia Oeod or Xptotod.t This communion is formed and developed 
on the same foundation as the Christian life or the temple of God in each 
individual, namely faith in Jesus as the Redeemer, 1 Cor. ili. 11. Hence 
the image so frequently used by Paul to represent the church as a building 
which is gradually reared on this foundation, Ephes. ii. 20; and his 
application of the term “to build,” ‘“ to edify,” oixodoyeiv,to designate 
whatever contributes to the furtherance of Christian life. The principle 
from which this communion springs, always continues to be the bond of 
its union. Paul, in treating of this unity, adduces as plain marks of its 
origin from within, (Ephes. iv. 4,) the one spirit which animates this one 
body, the one object of heavenly blessedness to which all are called, the 
one faith in one God, whom through Christ they have acknowledged as 
the Father of all, with whom through Christ and the Spirit imparted by 
him, they are connected most intimately, so that he rules over them 
with his all-guiding, all-protecting might, pervades them all with his 
efficacious power, and dwells in all by his animating Spirit—and the 
one Redeemer, whom they all acknowledge as their Lord, and to whom 
they were dedicated by baptism.{ The consecrated people, under the 
Old Testament form of the Theocracy, constituted a contrast to the 
heathen nations, which was now transferred with a more spiritual and 
internal character to the community of believers. ‘They retained the 
predicates Gyroe and 7yy:aopévor, the holy, consecrated people, in reference 
to the objective consecration founded on redemption, and their objective 
contrariety to the profane, the “ world,” «dawo¢; but yet the subjective 


* In Coloss. iii. 11, Paul notices particularly the contrast between the civilized and 
uncivilized, the Greek being the most striking example of the former class, and the 
Scythian of the latter. In his language lies a prophetic intimation that Christianity 
would reach the rudest tribes, and impart a new divine principle of life, the mainspring 
of all sound mental culture. 

+ This certainly is no abstract representation, but a truly livingreality. Ifinall the 
widely-spread Christian communities, amidst all the diversity of human peculiarities ani- 
mated by the same spirit, only the consciousness of this higher unity and communion 
were retained, as Paul desired, this would be the most glorious appearance of the one . 
Christian church, in which the kingdom of God represents itself on earth; and no out- 
ward constitution, no system of episcopacy, no council, still less any organization by the 
State, which would substitute something foreign to its nature, could render the idea of a 
Christian church more real or concrete, 

$ We cannot suppose that the “one baptism,” & Bdrricua, refers to unity in the 
outward institution of baptism, which would be here quite irrelevant. ~All the marks of 
unity here mentioned manifestly relate to the same thing, to which the unity of faith also 
relates. 
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consecration arising from the development of the divine principle of life, 
was necessarily founded on the former, and inseparable from it—even as 
justification and sanctification are connected with one another. They 
retained also the predicate “ called,’ «Anrol, as those who were called 
by the grace of God to a participation of the kingdom of God and eternal 
happiness ; and this calling is not to be considered merely as outward, 
by virtue of the external publication of the gospel, but agreeably to its 
design, and asthe very idea imports, the external is to be thought of in 
connexion -with the internal, the outward publication of the gospel with 
the efficacious inward call of the Divine Spirit, so that hence the idea of 
KkAnrot coincides with that of believers who really belong in heart to 
Christ. In general, Paul considers the outward and the inward, the idea 
and the appearance, in all these relations, as intimately connected, the con- 
fession as an expression of faith, 1 Cor. xii. 3, the being in Christ as a 
reality, the being a professed Christian as a sign of inward communion 
with the Redeemer, 2 Cor. v. 17; and thus also the Church as the out- 
ward exhibition of the body of Christ, the fellowship truly established by 
the Spirit of God. The language in which he addresses individual 
churches is conformable to these views. When Paul proceeds from this 
agreement of the inward and the outward, and regards that which appears 
outwardly as one with the divine reality which should be expressed in 
it, we must never forget how emphatically he opposes every kind of ex- 
ternalising of religion, which he looked upon as something belonging to 
the Jewish stand-point—how he represents the divine life as developed 
in every individual from within, through the faith that refers immediately 
to Christ himself. Gal. iii. 5. 

But though in general the apostle sets out from this point of view, 
yet it could not escape his observation that not all who outwardly repre- 
sented themselves as members of the church, were really in the true sense 
members of the body of Christ. This distinction he does not make in the 
original idea of the church, since it is not naturally deducible from it, but 
must be considered as something incongruous and morbid, and not to be 
known excepting by observation, unless we refer it to the directly inevi- 
table disorders that in the development of the visible church arise from 
the reaction of sin. Certain experiences of this kind forced the distinction 
upon him; in 1 Cor. vi. 9, he declares that those who professed Christianity 
outwardly, and represented themselves as members of the church, but 
whose conduct was at variance with the requirements of Christianity, could 
have no part in the kingdom of God. It followed, therefore, that they 
were already, on earth, excluded by their disposition from that kingdom, 
from that communion of the faithful and redeemed which, strictly speak- 
ing, constitutes the Church. In this passage, he treats of cases in which the 
foreign elements which had mingled with the outward manifestation of the 
church, might be easily detected and expelled by the judgment of the 
Christian community for the preservation of its purity; for such marks of 
an unchristian course of life are here mentioned, as are notorious and ap- 
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parent to every one. But an unchristian disposition, a deficiency of faith 
working by love, might exist, without being manifested by outward signs 
which would be as easily understood asin the former case; and here the 
separation of the elements that corresponded to the idea of the church 
from those that were incongruous, could not be so accurately made. We 
learn this from Paul himself, in 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20, where he contrasts with the 
apostates from Christian truth, those who constituted the firm foundation 
of God’s house, and who wore the impress of this seal, ‘The Lord know- 
eth them that are his,” and “ Let every one that nameth the name of 
Christ depart from iniquity.” “In a great house there are not. only 
vessels of gold and vessels of silver, but also of wood and of earth; and 
some to honor, and some to dishonor. The great house is here the visible 
Church ; in it are those who are members only in appearance by an external 
superficial union, without really belonging to it by their disposition, and 
who, on account of their connexion with it reckoned by the Lord to be 
his, “* the vessels to dishonor,” are to be distinguished from those who, 
united in heart to the church, ‘the vessels to honor,” in order that they 
may be preserved as such, avoid all sin, and call on the name of the Lord 
without hypocrisy. He here intimates that the line of distinction between 
the genuine and the spurious members of the church, can be drawn only 
by God who knows the hidden disposition. Accordingly, in the applica- 
tion of the idea of the visible church, the distinction arises between the 
collective body of those in whom the appearance corresponds to what is 
internal and invisible, and those who belong to the church in appearance, 
without having internally any part in it. 

Since the Church, as the body of Christ not merely lays claim to a 
part of the life of its members, but must embrace the whole as belong- 
ing to the Redeemer, and as animated by the Holy Spirit, the source 
of life to the church, it follows that the care for the promotion of the 
good of the whole is committed not merely to certain officers and per- 
sons, but all the members are bound together as organs of that Spirit by 
whom Christ, as the governing Head, animates each individual member, 
and thus mutually united, are to codperate for the same object; Eph. iv. 
16. Thus, accordingly, it is the duty of each one to consider the position 
in which God has placed him by his natural character, his peculiar train- 
ing, and his social relations, as that which determines the mode in which 
he may most effectually labor for this end. As. all natural abilities are to 
be consecrated as forms of manifestation for the divine life, so the Holy 
Spirit, while animating the whole, appropriates each individual character, 
and gives to each one his special gifts by which he is ordained to pro- 
mote the general good, according to his endowments and opportunities. 
Here we have the idea of charism, which has been already explained.* 
Without the Holy Spirit and the charisms as the necessary manifesta- 
tions and signs of his continued efficacious presence in the collective body 


* See page 430. 
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of believers, the Church (which is the continued revelation of the divine 
life in human form proceeding from the glorified Saviour) cannot exist ; 
1 Cor. xii. By the spirit of love animating the whole, the charisms of all 
the individual members, forming reciprocal complements to each other, 
are conducted to the promotion of one object, the perfecting of the whole 
body of Christ; as Paul has so admirably represented in 1 Cor. xii. 
Since the Church is no other than the outward visible representation 
of the inward communion of believers with the Redeemer and with one 
another, answering to this twofold element of the fellowship, both in re- 
spect to its inward nature and its outward manifestation, the ordinances 
of Baptism and the Supper were instituted as outward visible signs to 
represent as actually existing the facts in which the essence of this fel- 
lowship rests. Baptism denotes the confession of dependence on Christ 
and the entrance into communion with him; and hence, the appropria- 
tion of all which Christ promises to those who stand in such a relation to 
him; it is the putting on Christ, in whose name baptism is adminis- 
tered,* an expression which includes in it all we have said; Gal. ili. 27. 
As communion with Christ and the whole Christian life has a special 
reference to the appropriation of those two great events, his redeeming 
sufferings and his resurrection,{ Paul, alluding to the form in which bap- 
tism was then administered, and by this illustrating the idea of baptism, 
explains the outward act by a reference to these two events.§ The two- 
fold relation of man to the former views of life which he had renounced, 
and to those new ones which he had embraced, is here signified—enter- 
ing into fellowship with the death of Christ, into a believing appropria- 
tion of the work of redemption accomplished by his death, dying with 
him in spirit to the world in which one has hitherto lived; mortifying 
self, as it heretofore existed, and by faith in his resurrection as a pledge 
of resurrection to an eternal divine life in a transformed personality, 
rising to a new life devoted no longer to the world but to him alone; 
Rom. vi. 4. In accordance with this train of thought, Paul terms bap- 
tism, a baptism into the death of Christ. And for the same reason, he 
could also call it a baptism into the resurrection of Christ. But this lat- 
ter reference presupposes the former; the latter, in fact, includes the 
former. From communion with Christ as the Son of God, the new re- 
lation follows of sonship to God, of filial communion with God, Gal. ili. 
26; and the participation in the spirit of a new divine life in the Holy 
Spirit communicated by Christ. It is Christ who imparts the true bap- 
tism of the Spirit, of which water-baptism is only the symbol, and this 


* On the meaning of the formula, ‘to baptize in the name of any one,” see the remarks 
of Dr. Bindseil in the Studien und Kritiken, 1832, part ii. 

+ Paul in Gal. iii, 27, might have said, “ All of you who have believed in Christ.” But 
he gaid instead of this, “as many of you as have been baptized into Christ,” since he 
viewed baptism as the objective sign and seal of the relation to Christ into which man en- 
tered by faith. 

t See page 421. § Page 160. 
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immersion in the Spirit makes precisely the difference between Christian 
baptism and that of John. Therefore, baptism in the name of Christ is 
at the same time, necessarily, baptism in the name of the Father and of 
the Holy Spirit. The one reference cannot be thought of without the three- 
fold. In virtue of the connexion of ideas before noticed, entrance into 
communion with Christ is indissolubly connected with entrance into com- 
munion with the body of which He is the head, the whole assemblage of 
believers. ‘ By one Spirit we are all baptized into one body, hence are 
incorporated with it through baptism ;” 1 Cor. xii. 13. As entrance into 
communion with the Redeemer at baptism implies a cessation from com- 
munion with sin—the putting on of Christ implies the putting off of the 
old man—the rising with Christ implies the dying with Christ—the trans- 
formation by the new Spirit of holiness implies the forgiveness of sins 
and the cleansing from sin—entrance into communion with the body of 
Christ implies a departure from communion with a sinful world; so the 
distinction arises of a positive and a negative significance in baptism. 
Hence the washing away of sin, sanctification and justification, are 
classed together at baptism; 1 Cor. vi. 11.* What we have remarked 
respecting Paul’s idea of the church, the relation of the inward to the 
outward, the ideal to the visible, will also apply to baptism, As Paul, 
in speaking of the church, presupposes that the outward church is the 
visible community of the redeemed; so he speaks of baptism on the sup- 
position that it corresponded to its idea, that all that was inward, what- 
ever belonged to the holy rite and its complete observance, accompanied 
the outward; hence he could assert of outward baptism whatever was 
involved in a believing appropriation of the divine facts which it symbol- 
ized; whatever must be realized when baptism fully corresponds to its 
original design. - Thus he says, that all those who had been baptized into 
Christ, had entered into vital communion with him, Gal. iii. 27; language 
which was applicable only to those in whom the inward and the outward 
harmonised as the idea of baptism required. Hence also he calls bap- 
tism the bath of regeneration and of renewal by the Holy Spirit; Tit. 
iii. 5. And hence he says, that Christ by baptism has purified the whole 
church as a preparation for that perfect purity which it will exhibit, in 
that perfection to which the Saviour would exalt it; Eph. v.26. And 
yet, according to what has been said above, it is certain that Paul de- 
rives everything from faith. If any one had wished to attribute to the 
power of an outward, sensible ceremony,—an element belonging to the 
senses,—what is to be deduced from an internal appropriation through 
faith, Paul would have applied to baptism what he said of circumcision, 
that it was a return to the element of the world, a putting the “ carnal,” 


* As Paul here joins the “in the name of the Lord,” éy 76 dvéuate Tod xvpiov, and 
‘by the Spirit of God,” év 76 mvevuare Tod Oeod, it may be inferred that he is here speak- 
ing of subjective sanctification, by the communication of a divine principle of life, as well 
as of objective justification. 
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oapktKoy, in the place of the “ spiritual,” tvevwatixdv. But he speaks, in 
the passages we have quoted, of the whole of the Divine transaction in 
which faith is included, as the subjective element from which everything 
proceeds. And it is a common figure of speech, to state one principal 
element for the sum total of elements; in this instance, the most outward 
is adduced, by which the whole is brought under observation, the clos- 
ing point of the whole, which presupposes all the other elements, includ- 
ing the most internal. 

Relative to the Holy Supper, it appears from Paul’s language in 
1 Cor. xi. 24, that he considered it a feast in commemoration of Christ’s 
offering his life* for the salvation of men, and of all the benefits accruing 
thereby to mankind. According to his explanation of the words of the 
institution, 1 Cor. xi. 26, believers, when they unitedly celebrate the Last 
Supper of Christ with his disciples, are gratefully to proclaim what they 
owe to the sufferings of Christ till his second coming, till they are favored 
with the visible presence of the Saviour, and the perfect enjoyment of 
all that his redeeming sufferings have gained for mankind. Hence be- 
lievers, in united praise to the Lord to whose redeeming sufferings they 
owe their salvation, should celebrate the Supper as a pledge of their con- 
stant communion with him, till that communion is consummated in his 
immediate presence. Christ further designed, as Paul teaches, to remind 
his disciples of the new relation or covenant established by his sacrifice 
between God and man, which is naturally connected with what has been 
already mentioned; for as the work of redemption accomplished by 
Christ’s sufferings is the foundation of this new relation, which supersedes 
the ancient legal economy, its connexion with the institution of this ordi- 
nance is self-evident. And as in the institution of the Supper there are 
several allusions to the usages practised at the passover, a natural point 
of comparison is here presented between the establishment of the earthly 
national Theocracy, which was accomplished by the release of the Jews 
from earthly bondage and their formation into an independent, national 
communion,—and the establishment of an universal Theocracy in a spirit- 
ual form, which consisted in releasing its members from the spiritual 
bondage of sin, and their formation into an internally independent com- 
munity or church of God. If this subject is viewed in the Pauline spirit, 
it will be evident, that all this can be properly fulfilled only in vital com- 
munion with the Redeemer, apart from which nothing in the Christian 
life has its proper significance ; and that there can be no real commemora- 
tion of Christ’s redeeming sufferings except in vital communion with 
him. The solemn remembrance of Christ’s sufferings is the leading idea 
in this holy ordinance, though the consciousness of communion with him 


* That this was the leading reference, I agree with what Litcke has stated in his Essay, 
De duplicis in sacra Cena Symboli Actusque Sensu ac Ratione, 1837. Yet other references 
appear to me not to be excluded, but to be originally given with it, and to be naturally 
connected with it and founded on it, 
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is necessarily connected with it. And communion with Christ neces- 
sarily presupposes his redeeming sufferings, and the personal appropria- 
tion of these. Baptism, as baptism into the death of Christ, also intro- 
duces believers into his communion. In Baptism they put on Christ, 
just as in the Supper they eat his flesh and drink his blood. 

With respect to the manner in which Paul conceived of the relation 
of the outward signs to the body and blood of Christ, we must not for- 
get that the latter are here considered merely as having been given for 
the salvation of mankind. Under this view the form in which he quotes 
Christ’s words isimportant. He says, “This cup is the ‘new covenant, ’ 
Kavi) OcaOqKn, which was established by the shedding of my blood.” 
This can only mean: The cup represents to you in a sensible manner the 
institution of this new relation. And by analogy the first ‘this is,” 
Tovro éo7t,must be interpreted: “It represents my body.”* True, he 
immediately afterwards says that whoever eats or drinks in an un- 
worthy manner, that is, with a profane disposition, uninterested in or 
not recollecting the design of the holy ordinance, so that, as Paul himself 
explains it in v. 29, he does not distinguish what is intended to represent 
the body of Christ from common food—that such a one sins against the 
body and blood of the Lord. But from these words we cannot determine 
the relation in which the bread and wine were considered by Paul to 
stand to the body and blood of Christ, for the sinning of which he speaks, 
as the connexion shows, consists only in the relation of the communicant’s 
disposition to the holy design of the ordinance. On the supposition that 
only a symbolically religious meaning was attached to the Supper, this 
language might be used respecting those who partook of it merely as a 
common meal. And what he afterwards says, that whoever partook of 
the Supper unworthily, partook of it to his condemnation, is by no means 
decisive, for this relates only to the religious consciousness of the indi- 
vidual. Whoever:partook of the Lord’s Supper with a profane disposi- 
tion, without being penetrated with a sense of the holy significance of 
the rite, by such vain conduct passed the sentence of his own condemna- 
tion, and exposed himself to punishment. Accordingly, in the evils which 
at that time affected the church, the apostle beheld the marks of divine 
punishment. 


* Those who advocate the metaphorical interpretation of the expressions used in the 
institution of the Supper, are very unjustly charged with doing violence to the words, by 
departing from the literal meaning. [If the literal interpretation of the cireumstances and 
relations under which anything is said, be contrary to the connexion and design of the 
discourse, this literal interpretation is unnatural and forced. And this is certainly the 
case in the interpretation of these words of our Lord, for since Christ was still sensibly 
present among his disciples when he said that this bread was his body, this wine was his 
blood, they could understand him as speaking only symbolically, if he added no further 
explanation. Moreover, they were accustomed to similar symbolical expressions in their 
intercourse with him; and this very symbol receives its natural interpretation from an- 
other of Christ’s discourses, see the chapter on John’s doctrine; also Life of Christ, p. 
390; and Liicke’s Essay referred to above. 
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In the 10th chapter of the same Epistle, the apostle speaks of the 
Lord’s Supper, and declares to the Corinthians that it was unlawful 
to unite a participation in the heathen sacrifices with Christian com- 
munion in the Holy Supper. He points out that, by participating in the 
heathen sacrifices, they would relapse into fellowship with idolatry. 
These sacrifices bore the same relation to the heathen religious fellow- 
ship as the Jewish sacrifices to the fellowship of the Jewish cultus, and 
as the Lord’s Supper to the religious fellowship of Christianity. And in 
accordance with this fact he says, “The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of Christ? The bread which we 
break, is it not the communion of the body of Christ ?”—which can only 
mean that the Supper marks, represents, this communion, is the means 
of appropriating this communion; for the rite is here viewed as, in its 
totality, corresponding to the idea, in the congruity of the inward with 
the outward, in the same sense as when Paul says that as many as have 
been baptized into Christ have put on Christ.* As to the two other 
points with which the Lord’s Supper is here compared in its relation to 
Christianity, the only thing essential is a direction for the conscience in 
communion ; respecting the kind of communion in the Supper nothing 
more can be ascertained from these words. 

Since the Supper represents the communion with Christ, there is at 
the same time involved a reference to the communion founded upon it of 
believers with one another as members of the one body of Christ. With 
this view Paul says, 1 Cor, x. 17, ‘“ For we being many are one loaf and 
one body, for we are all partakers of that one loaf;” that is, as we all 
partake of one loaf, and this loaf represents to us the body of Christ, so 
it also signifies that we are all related to one another as members of the 
one body of Christ.t 

The idea of the Church of Christ is closely connected in the views of 
Paul with that of the Kingdom of God. The former is the particular 
idea, which must be referred to the latter as the more general and com- 
prehensive one. The idea of the church is subordinate to that of the 
kingdom of God, because by the latter is denoted, partly the whole of a 
series of historical developments, partly a great assemblage of co-existent 
spiritual creations. The first meaning leads us to the original form of the 
idea of the kingdom of God, by which the Christian dispensation was 
introduced and to which it was annexed. The universal kingdom of God 
formed from within, which is to embrace the whole human race, or the 
union of all mankind in one community animated by one common prin- 


* The older Fathers of the church not illogically inferred, that there was a bodily par- 
ticipation of Christ at Baptism as well as at the Supper. 

+ In 1 Cor. xii. 13, there may be an allusion to the Supper in the words ‘ have drunk 
into one Spirit,” [eic] &v mvetua éroricOyev, and in this case to the participation in the 
‘one Spirit,” proceeding from spiritual communion with the Redeemer; this may be also 
the case in 1 Cor, x. 3, 4, 
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ciple of religion, was prepared and typified by the establishment and de- 
velopment of a national communion, distinguished by religion as the 
foundation and centre of allits social institutions, the particular Theocracy 
of the Jews. The kingdom of God was not first founded by Christianity 
as something entirely new, but the original kingdom of God, of which 
the groundwork already existed, was released from its limitation to a 
particular people and its symbolical garb; it was transformed from being 
a sensuous and external economy to one that was spiritual and internal ; 
and no longer national, it assumed a form that was destined to embrace 
the whole of mankind; and thus it came to pass, that faith in that Re- 
deemer, whom to prefigure and to prepare for was the highest office of 
Judaism, was the medium for all men of participating in the kingdom of 
God. The apostle everywhere represents, that those who had hitherto 
lived excluded from all historical connexion with the development of 
God’s kingdom among mankind, had become, by faith in the Redeemer, 
fellow-citizens of the saints, members of God’s household, built on the 
foundation laid by apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner-stone; Eph. ii. 19, 20. The same fact is represented by 
another image, that of the original root of the stock of the Theocracy in 
Judaism, in Rom. xi. 18. Christianity, then, allied itself to the expecta- 
tion of a restoration and glorification of the Theocracy, which was pre- 
ceded by an ever increasing sense of its fallen state among the Jews. 
Those who clung to a national and external Theocracy, looked forward 
to this glorification as something external, sensuous, and national. The 
Messiah, they imagined, would triumphantly exalt, by a divine and 
miraculous power, the depressed Theocracy of the Jews toa visible glory 
such as it had never before possessed, and establish a new, and exalted, 
unchangeable order of things, in place of the transitory earthly institu- 
tions which had hitherto existed. Thus the kingdom of the Messiah 
would appear as the perfected formofthe Theocracy; as the final stage in the 
terrestrial development of mankind, exceeding in glory everything which 
a rude fancy could depict under sensible images; a kingdom in which the 
Messiah would reign sensibly present as God’s vicegerent, and order all 
circumstances according to his will. From this point of view, therefore, 
the reign of the Messiah would appear as belonging entirely to the future ; 
the present condition of the world (the aidv obroc, or aidy movnpdc), with 
all its evils and defects, would be set in opposition to that future golden 
age (the aidv uéAAwv) from which all wickedness and evil would be 
banished. But in accordance with a change in the idea of the kingdom 
of God, a different construction was put on this opposition by Chris- 
tianity ; it was transformed from the external to the internal, and with- 
drawn from the future to the present. By faith in the Redeemer, the 
kingdom of God or of the Messiah is already founded in the hearts of 
men, and thence developing itself outwards, is destined to bring under 
its control all that belongs to man. And so that higher order of things, 
which to the Jewish mind was placed in the future, has already com- 
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menced with the divine life received by faith, and is realized in principle. 
In spirit and disposition they have already quitted the world in which 
evil reigns; redemption brings with it deliverance from this world of 
evil,* and believers, who already participate in the spirit, the laws, the 
powers, and the blessedness of that higher world, constitute an opposi- 
tion to “this world,” aidv obtoc, the “ evil world,” aiév tovnpic. Such 
is the idea of the kingdom of God presented by the apostle as realized, in 
the spirit of it, on earth; the kingdom of Christ coincides with the idea 
of the church existing in the hearts of men, the invisible church,f the _ 
totality of the operations of Christianity on mankind ;—and the idea of 
the aidy obrog is that of the ungodly spirit of the present world maintain- 
ing an incessant conflict with Christianity. 

But as we have already remarked in reference to the Christian life 
generally, as founded on the necessary connexion of the ideas of faith and 
hope, the Pauline conception of the kingdom of God necessarily contains 
a reference to the future; for as the Christian life of the individual is 
developed progressively by inward and outward conflicts, while aiming 
at that perfection which is never attained in this earthly existence, the 
same thing is also true of the manifestation of the kingdom of God on 
earth, which comprehends the totality of the Christian life diffused 
through the human race. The knowledge of the manifestation of the 
kingdom of God is necessarily accompanied by a recognition of this 
manifestation as still very obscure and imperfect, and by no means cor- 
responding to its idea and real nature. Hence the idea of the kingdom 


* Deliverance from the “present evil world,” évecté¢ aidy movnpdc, necessarily ac- 
companies redemption from sin. See Gal. i. 4. 

+ This is the “Jerusalem which is above,” 7 dv ‘Iepovcadnu, the mother of 
believers; Gal. iv. 26. Rothe disputes this interpretation (see his work before quoted, 
p- 290), but without reason. He is indeed so far right, that, primarily, something future 
is designated by if, as appears from its being contrasted with “ the Jerusalem which now 
is;” but this future heavenly Jerusalem, which at a future time is_to be revealed in its 
glory, is to true believers something already present, for in faith and spirit and inward 
life they belong to it; while the earthly Jerusalem is, for them, something passed away ; 
they are dead to it, and are separated from it. From this it follows that the heavenly 
Jerusalem stands to them in the relation of a mother; the participation of the divine 
life by which they are regenerated, and which represents itself in them, constitutes 
them the invisible church. The perfect development of this life belongs to the future; 
their life is now a hidden one; the manifestation of it does not fully correspond to its real 
nature. Though the idea of the invisible church is not expressed in this distinct form by 
Paul, yet in spirit and meaning it is conveyed in the above expression, ag well as in the 
distinction which he makes in 2 Tim. ii. 19, 20; (seo p. 450), and when he forms his idea 
of the body of Christ according to this distinction, it entirely coincides with that of the 
invisible church. Hence, also, this idea was strikingly developed by the Reformation 
which proceeded from the Pauline scheme of doctrine. And it is important to maintain 
it firmly against ecclesiastical sectarianism, against the secularization of the church, 
whether under the form of Hierarchy, of Romanism, or, what is still worse, of subordina- 
tion of religion to political objects, the supremacy of the State in matters of religion, 
Byzantinism. 
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of God in its realization, can only be understood if we view it as now 
presenting the tendency and germ of what will receive its accomplish- 
ment in future, and this accomplishment Paul represents not as some- 
thing which will spontaneously arise from the natural development of the 
church, but as produced, like the founding of the kingdom of Christ, by 
an immediate intervention of Christ himself. Hence the various applica- 
tions of this term. Sometimes it denotes the present form assumed by 
the kingdom of God among mankind, the internal kingdom, which is 
established in the heart by the gospel; sometimes the future consumma- 
tion, the perfected form of the victorious and all-transforming kingdom 
of God; at other times, the present in its union with the future and in 
reference to it.. The conception of the idea of the kingdom of God in 
the first sense, is found in 1 Cor. iv. 20. The kingdom of God does not 
consist, the participation of it is not shown, in what we eat or drink, but 
in the power of the life; not in ostentatious discourse, as in the Corin- 
thian church, but in the power of the disposition; Rom. xiv. 17. The 
kingdom of God is not meats and drinks—its blessings are not external 
and sensible, but internal, by possessing which we prove our participa- 
tion in it, such as justification, peace in the inner man, and a sense of the 
blessedness of the divine life.* The reference to the future is introduced 
where he speaks of the reigning of believers,” ovuBaorAeiery ‘ with” 
Christ ; and where he says, that those who, although they have received 
outward baptism and made an outward profession of Christianity, yet 
contradict it by the course of their lives, shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God; i Cor. vi. 10. The passage in 1 Thess. ii. 12, where Christians are 
called upon to conduct themselves in a manner worthy of that God who 
had called them to his kingdom and glory, has certainly a reference to 
the future, as far as the glory of this kingdom has not yet appeared; in 
2 Thess. i. 5, the apostle says that Christians, as they already belong to 
this kingdom, fight and suffer as members of it, shall therefore have part 
in it when it shall appear in its consummation. 

This requires our attentive consideration. At the time of which we 
are speaking, the church comprised the whole visible form of the kmgdom 
of God; everything else stood in opposition to it ; and yet the kingdom 
of God is destined to universal sovereignty,—to appropriate everything 
as its organ; as everything in humanity depends upon it, the kingdom 
of God must stamp its impress on the race before it can find the realiza- 


* The connexion of this passage, Rom. xiv. 16, appears to me to be this: Give no 
occasion for the good which you possess as citizens of the kingdom of God (more particu- 
larly in the present instance, Christian freedom), to be spoken ill of by others; for it is 
not of such a kind that you need be aftaid of losing it; even if you do not avail your- 
selves of your Christian freedom, if you neither eat nor drink what you are justified in 
partaking of as Christians, as free citizens of the kingdom of God. Your good is one that 
is situated within you, not dependent on these outward things; for the blessings of God’s 
kingdom are not outward, or objects of sense, they are within you; they consist in what 
is godlike, as the apostle proceeds to specify. 
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tion of its true idea. Such an universal sovereignty in reserve for the 
kingdom of God, Paul certainly acknowledged; but the thought was 
then, and must have continued to be, not familiar to his mind, that such 
a supremacy of the kingdom of God was to be formed by that develop- 
ing process which Christ compares to leaven, through the natural con- 
nexion of causes and effects under the Divine guidance. It was, as we 
have already shown, the necessary und natural view for this stage in the 
development of Christianity, that this supremacy of the kingdom would 
be brought about, under altogether different conditions from those of 
earthly existence,by the second advent of Christ. Hitherto, therefore, 
there could be no visible appearance of the kingdom of God beyond the 
pale of the church. Another relation of the ideas of the kingdom of God 
and of the church to one another, must be formed when the kingdom of 
God had more effectually exerted its power as leaven in the development 
of the human race—when by a natural instrumentality, preparation had 
been made for what, to Paul, appeared as something that must be real- 
ized in an immediate manner by a new external event—when the king- 
dom of God, which entered the world first of all in the form of the 
church, had appropriated to itself all other things which belonged to the 
the organism of human life. Then the idea of the kingdom of God, in 
its earthly form of appearance, would become more extended than that 
of the church, which at this time could not have taken place. 

But it is not merely in reference to the series of events which are ad- 
vancing to their completion that the external form of the kingdom of 
God is presented as part of a great whole; there is another consideration 
which is naturally connected with this view. As the church is a semi- 
nary for the heavenly community, in which its members are training for 
their perfect development, it appears even here below as a part of a di- 
vine kingdom not confined to the human race, but comprehending also a 
higher spiritual world, where that archetype, to the realization of which 
mankind are now tending, is already realized. The knowledge of God, 
according to the comprehensive views of Christianity, is represented not 
merely as the common vitalizing principle of the human race, but as a 
bond by which mankind are united with all the orders of beings in a 
higher spiritual world, in one divine community, according to that uni- 
versal idea of the kingdom of God which is presented in the Lord’s 
Prayer. Thus Paul represents “‘ God, the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ,” not merely as the common Father of mankind, but also as Him 
after whom the whole community in heaven and on earth are named ; 
Eph. iii. 15. By sin men were estranged, not only from God, but from 
that higher spiritual world in which the kingdom of God is already real- 
ized. As Christ, when he reconciled men to God, united them to one 
another in a divine community, broke down the wall of partition (Eph. ii. 
14) which separated them, and joined Jews and Gentiles in one body, 
which is animated by himself as their head; so also while men are 
brought back to communion with God, they are connected with all those 
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who have already attained that degree of perfection in the kingdom of God 
to which the church on earth is aspiring. In this respect Paul says, that 
Christ, in making peace, has united all things in heaven and on earth in 
one divine kingdom ; Coloss. i. 20.* 

We here come to the important idea of a pre-existent Divine Being, 
who, through Christ, became manifested in time—the idea, to designate 
which we may, for brevity’s sake, use the term Logos, though this dis- 
tinct term for designating such an idea belongs only to a peculiar doc- 
trinal type of the New Testament. Also on this subject we must main- 
tain, in opposition to the arbitrary, unhistorical, destructive theories of a 
certain mode of thinking in our day, which is necessitated to find in all 
things only the human spirit seating itself in its self-reflection on the 
throne of God, that not a foreign element from without was introduced 
in the development of the doctrine that proceeded from Christ—also, that 
not from without, through many influences, has that been developed at 
which the idea of Christianity aims, and for which Christ only gave the 
first impulse; but we must here deduce everything from the original 


* The passage in Col. i. 20, certainly has. special difficulties which we shall consider fur- 
ther on. Although the view taken by Paul of the world of spirits is represented to us and 
more fully developed in the Epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians, which may be ex- 
plained by their being written in the later period of his ministry, amid the opposing opinions 
that had then arisen; yet this cannot be considered as a mark of anything un-Pauline, for 
it can be easily proved that such a view of the various orders in the world of spirits was 
always held by the apostle, and that the relation of men to a world of good and evil spirits 
was always present to his mind; Rom. viii. 38, “ angels, principalities, powers,” .dyyeAoz, 
dpyat, dvvdece, of this or the other world; 1 Cor. iv. 9; xii.4. Also in 1 Cor. xv. 24, by 
the universality with which he expresses himself, he can hardly be supposed to mean only 
the “rule, authority, and power ” of this world, but must, to say the least, refer at the same 
time to the invisible regions. The manner is characteristic in which Paul joins together the 
evil in the visible and invisible worlds as one, and subjects the evil angels to the judgment 
of those who have become one with Christ, and who reign and judge with him. As to 
the passage in 1 Cor, xi. 10, I have often doubted, with Dr. Baur, the genuineness of the 
words “‘ because of the angels,” dua tode dyyéAouc, since these words, after a sufficient 
reason has already been given for the injunction, seem a superfluous addition to the “ for 
this cause,” dia rodro. I have also been led to the same supposition as Dr. Baur, that the 
words may have been brought as a gloss into the text from the stand-point of a represen- 
tation derived from the apocryphal Book of Enoch, relative to the intercourse of the fallen 
angels with the daughters of men; Gen. vi. 2. ‘Women ought to be veiled, as a protec- 
tion against the temptations and plots of the evil spirits.’ Yet I do not venture to speak 
on this point with such confidence as Dr. Baur, for I can attach a meaning to these words 
which will be very agreeable to Paul’s mode of viewing such subjects. Paul, always 
mindful of the connexion betiveen the visible and invisible world, contemplates the angels 
as witnesses of the devotions of the church. Angels and men, as members of one king- 
dom of God that exists under one head, unite together in common acts of devotion to God. 
Now the women ought to be afraid to appear before such eyesin a manner which is in- 
consistent with the natural proprieties of the female sex, and which would mark a perver- 
sion of the female character. We must certainly attach a symbolic moral meaning to the 
veiling, Also in 1 Cor, ix. 23 we find an example, though not perfectly analogous, where 
a clause with ‘va, as marking a special object, is added to an assertion for which a suf. 
ficient reason had already been given with dud. 
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revelation of Christ, and prove that everything is already placed in his 
self-revelation as to its essence, germ, and principle. We must only dis- 
tinguish the various and the successively preparatory stages to show how 
what was contained originally in his Divine-human consciousness, and 
given in his self-revelation, was developed in the consciousness and the 
preaching of those who testified of him. 

As in the doctrine promulgated by Christ himself, we find the fulfil- 
ment and explanation of the Old Testament teachings given together, but 
in the developing process of apostolic Christianity fulfilment and ex- 
planation appear separately in successive stages, and we behold the un- 
folding of Christianity from its closest connexion with the Old Testa- 
ment to its perfectly independent development when it threw aside the 
Old Testament covering; so also we can distinguish between the con- 
ception of the person of Christ, which was connected with the predomi- 
nant Old Testament idea of the Messiah, and that view which, proceed- 
ing from the Old Testament, and stretching away from earth to heaven, 
contemplates the Divine Word becoming flesh, first of all anointed with 
the fulness of the Divine Spirit before he came forward as the Messiah, 
then known as the preéxistent Son of God who appeared in time and 
manifested his glory, the medium of transition from the historical revela- 
tion of the divine to Him who was before history and was above history. 
There is here a progressive organic development, of which the members 
reciprocally conditionate one another; but everything leads back to what 
was in the historical Christ, and to his original self-revelation. The first 
three Gospels and the Acts correspond to the first stage of Messianic con- 
ceptions ; while there are not wanting also, in these first three Gospels, 
intimations which denote or imply that higher idea of the Son of God as 
it was developed by Paul and John; Matt. xi. 27; xxii. 445 xxviii. 18, 
20.* The total impression given by the Christ of these Gospels would 
lead any one who receives it with a susceptible disposition, to recognise a 
Divine form letting itself down from heaven to earth. From several 
pregnant single expressions, as when he said, “ In this place is one greater 
than the temple,” Matt. xii. 6, and from taking into account what the 
temple was to the Jewish religious sentiment, and what it must be on 
the first stage of theocratic development, we shall also be led to recognise 
such a Christ in the first Gospels, otherwise we cannot forbear charging 
him with impious self-deification, or we must apply the scalpel of an arbi- 
trary criticism, and let the whole be dissolved into something as unsub- 
stantial as a mist. The predicate “Son of Man,” vio¢ tod dvOparov, the 
Messiah appearing as aman, who realized the original type of humanity, and 
exalted human nature to the highest dignity, and the predicate “‘ the Son 
of God,” 6 vio¢g Tob Geo, which on Christ’s lips denoted something more 
than the common Jewish idea of the Messiah, refer reciprocally to one 


* Compare the admirable remarks of Baumgarten-Crusius in his Grundziigen der 
biblischen Theologie, p. 378. 
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another, and imply the distinction as well as the combination and the 
unity of the Divine and the human in him.* 

But-the development of theology from the Old Testament point of 
view also favored this revelation of the higher image of Christ; and to 
what resulted from the developing process of the divine appearances in 
the Old Testament, ideas which sprung up on the soil of Grecian philos- 
ophy were afterwards to be joined, in order to render accessible to the 
human mind these visible presentations of the Divine. The Messianic 
idea of the Old Testament had already in some special features (as in 
Isaiah ix. 6) been exalted from the earthly to the superhuman, the 
Divine, and shown how this ideal of the theocratic king in his essence 
must transcend the limits of a mere human appearance. It was an idea 
which, though at first representing itself in a historical, earthly form of 
appearance, was yet pregnant with a significance which necessarily tended 
to the super-earthly and the heavenly. The revelation of God in the Old 
Testament, led to the visible presentation of a Worp forming the. con- 
nexion between the creation and the eternal, hidden essence of God, and 
this Word pointed to the idea of an eternal self-revelation of God as a 
pre-supposition of the whole creation, in which it had its root, and with- 
out which no thought from God or leading to God could arise in the hu- 
man soul. It is a prevailing error to deduce all this from the influence 
of Grecian philosophy. It is true, that Platonic and Stoical ideas of a 
Logos afterwards gave. Philo points of connexion for Grecising such an 
idea; but certainly, had not such an idea already formed itself from the 
Old Testament “ word,” 21, he would have had no occasion to select 
such a term to express the idea. In Philo himself we must carefully dis- 
tinguish what he had received from the traditions of Jewish theology, 
and what he made of that theology by the aid of his Greeco-Jewish re- 
ligious philosophy. The conception that was derived from the religious 
development of the Old Testament, and then through the Alexandrian 
theology brought into connexion with the ideas of the Grecian philos- 
ophy, formed a natural transition-point from legal Judaism which placed 
an infinite chasm between God and man, to the gospel which was to fill 
up this chasm, since it revealed a God communicating himself to man- 
kind, and establishing a fellowship of life between himself and them. 
The ideas of a divine utterance, which limited all becoming to the crea- 
tion—of a word by which God operates and reveals himself in the world 
—of an angel representing God and speaking in his name—of a divine 
wisdom presupposed through the universe—were so many connecting 
links for a contemplation which ascended from a revelation of God in the 
world, to his most absolute self-revelation. And it was a result of this 
mode of contemplation, that the appearance of Him who was to effect 
the realization of the idea of the theocracy and was its end, to whom all 
its preceding development had pointed as the most perfect self-revelation 


* See Life of Christ, pp. 94~97. 
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and communication of God in human nature, was acknowledged as the 
human appearance of the Word, from whom the whole creation and all 
the early revelations of God, the whole development of the theocracy, 
proceeded. Where the idea of the Messiah was freed from its popular 
theocratic garb, it necessarily assumed that higher element of the idea of 
a communication of the Divine Being in the form of human nature, since 
this element, in accordance with what we have before remarked, had al- 
ready been prepared through the progressive development of the pro- 
phetic element in the Old Testament. 

Certainly it could be nothing merely accidental which induced men so 
differently constituted and trained as Paul and John, to connect such an 
idea with the doctrine of the person of Christ, but must have been the 
result of a higher necessity, founded in the nature of Christianity, in the 
power of the impression which the life of Christ had made on the minds of 
men, in the reciprocal relation between the appearance of Christ and the 
archetype that presents itself as an inward revelation of God in the depths 
of the higher self-consciousness. Had this doctrine, when it was first pro- 
mulgated by Paul, been altogether new and peculiar to himself, it must 
have excited much opposition, as contradicting the common monotheistic 
belief of the Jews, even among the apostles, to whom from their previous 
habits, such a speculative or theosophic element must have remained un- 
known, unless it had found a point of connexion in the contents of ihe pat- 
tern received from Christ and in their Christian consciousness. What 
opposition had Paul to encounter—though Peter had already prepared 
his way—when he asserted the validity of the gospel apart from the ob- 
servance of the ceremonial law! But this doctrine of Christ was equally 
opposed to common Judaism, which, when it afterwards appeared in a 
Christian form, directed its opposition against Christianity (which ap- 
peared as a new independent creation affecting both doctrine and prac- 
tice) principally on this point. Certainly this Judaism can appear to no 
impartial observer of historical development, as a reaction of the original 
elements of the doctrine of Christ against foreign adulterations, but 
rather a reaction of the Jewish spirit against the spirit of Christianity, 
which had broken through the Jewish forms in which it was at first en- 
veloped, and had developed itself into the new creation designed by its 
divine Founder. Thus,*too, the doctrine of the Son of God, as the Son 
of Man in the sense of John and Paul, was not a mere isolated element 
accidentally mingled with Christianity, but was closely connected with 
the whole nature of its doctrines and morals. God is no more a God at 
an infinite distance, but revealed in man; a divine life in human form. 
But this peculiar principle of Christian morals, the idea of the pure hu- 
manity transformed by a divine life, obtains its true significance only in 
connexion with the doctrine of the historical Christ as the God-man, the 
Redeemer of sinful humanity which from him must first receive the di- 
vine life, and persevere in constant, unreserved dependence on him. The 
self-deification of Pantheism, which denies alike the God and the Christ 
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of the gospel, rests upon an entirely different basis, and is essentially op- 
posed to it. In Christianity, the controlling elements of the inward life 
are a consciousness of dependence on One Being, of a state of pupillage 
in relation to him, a surrender of the soul to him with a sense of want, 
in order to receive from him what man cannot derive from himself, 
the key-tone of humility; in the anti-christian self-deification of Pan- 
theism there is a consciousness of self-sufficiency in a supposed oneness 
with God, who first comes to consciousness in humanity. Hence we 
see how enormous a falsehood it is, when men make use of sounding 
Christian phrases for conveying sentiments utterly at variance with 
their genuine meaning, as has often been done of late years; as when 
a denial of God, which is degrading to man, adorns itself with the 
name of Humanism, that belongs in its true sense only to Christianity 
which exalts man to the consciousness of his true dignity, the dignity 
of the image of God and of destination to eternal life, and alone can 
enable him to attain to it. 

It has been maintained, indeed, that the Christology which we here 
attribute to Paul, is only to be found in the Epistles to the Colossians and 
the Philippians, and this is urged as a proof of the un-Pauline character 
of these Epistles ; but we must maintain in spite of all such arbitrary and 
absurd attempts at interpretation, that in the larger and universally ac- 
knowledged Pauline Epistles the same Christology forms the ground- 
work, which appears in a more striking, because antithetic form, in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. The words in the fourth chapter of the Epis- 
tle to the Galatians, ver. 4, “God sent forth his Son,” éSaméorecAey 6 
ded¢ Tov vidv abtov, manifestly contain the idea that God sent out his Son 
from himself, and that therefore he was with him before he appeared in 
the world; as when in the sixth verse, Paul says, “God sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son into our hearts,” éaméoretAev 6 Oed¢ TO TvEdpa TOd viodb 
abtov eic Tac Kapdiac Hudv, it is implied that the Spirit sent into the 
hearts of believers came forth from the depths of the Divine Being, and 
in consequence effects the connexion of believing souls with God. Here 
the words of Paul in 1 Cor. viii. 6, are particularly applicable, where he 
points out the characteristics of the Christian’s religious consciousness. 
‘But to us there is one God, the Father, from whom all existence pro- 
ceeds, and we are for him, (he is the end of our being,) for his -glory: 
and one Lord Jesus Christ, through whom all things were brought into 
existence, and we are through him. This passage cannot be otherwise 
understood, than that the “by whom all things,” di ob ta maévta corre- 
sponds to the “of whom all things,” é& ob ra mdvta, and both therefore 
are equally comprehensive, and thus the “we by him,” jjer¢ di abtod 
refers itself back to the “ we in him,” 7jusi¢ elc adrév. Accordingly, the 
passage affirms that, as all existence proceeds from God, so through Jesus 
Christ as the one Mediator, in relation especially to the pre-existent Divine 
nature in him, all things were introduced into actual existence, and as 
Christians are conscious that God alone ought to be the end of their 
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being, so the realization of this destiny is accomplished through Christ, 
by virtue of the new creation that proceeds from him. So Paul here 
combines in one view of the Lord Jesus Christ, the Divine and the hu- 
man, contemplates him in reference to these two great points, as the me- 
diating Being, by whom the whole universe was at first called into exist- 
ence, and by whom not only the original creation, but that creation has 
been brought into being which is destined to realize the end of the first.* 

The exposition of this last passage admits of less doubt than that of 
1 Cor. x. 4, where Paul represents the water from the rock, and the man- 
na which was given to the Jews in the wilderness, as symbols of the 
communion with Christ effected by the Lord’s Supper. “They all drank 
of that spiritual rock that followed them,” says Paul, “and that rock was 
Christ.” Now, this would not imply the Messianic preéxistence, if we 
understand it to mean—the rock represented Christ: was a symbol of 
him. But it certainly agrees better with Paul’s train of ideas if we take it 
in this sense :—that Christ himself was the rock who furnished the manna 
and water to the J ews, as he now communicates himself to believers in the 
Supper. Now, if we are not justified from any other quarter in assum- 
ing the idea in Paul’s writings of such a Messianic preéxistence, we must 
content ourselves with such a dilution of his meaning in that passage as 
is offered in the first interpretation. Likewise, if in 1 Cor. x. 9, ‘‘ Lord,” 
Kbptoy, is the genuine reading, but “ Christ,” Xpeoroyv, a correct gloss, this 
necessarily indicates that when Paul said of the Jews-in the wilderness, 
“they tempted Christ,” éme(pacay tov Xprorév, he implied that Christ 
was acting among them according to his Divine nature. The words in 
2 Cor. viii. 9, (‘ For ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might be made rich’) are also certain ‘evidence that Paul’s 
views were such as we have stated. It is impossible to understand these 
words as Baur (p. 628) has explained them in order to do away with 
their obvious inference. ‘“ That Christ was poor, 7. e. lived in poverty and 
a lowly condition, although as Redeemer, through the grace of redemp- 
tion which we owe to him, he was rich enough to make us rich.” Cer- 
tainly, the “being rich” forms a contrast to the “ being poor,” but the 
riches of his grace would form no such contrast. To be rich in grace, 
and to live in poverty and a lowly condition, are perfectly compatible. 
And it is here intended to exhibit Christ as a pattern of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial, that men may learn to give up what they might otherwise 
enjoy, in order to help others. But how could this agree with such an 
exposition? We know not how to understand it, when Baur, who can- 
not deny this reference of the words, will not acknowledge what is im- 


* Baur (p. 62%) would limit the ‘‘by whom all things,” di od ra mdvra, to all things 
which relate to reconciliation and redemption; but this is absolutely impossible, as will be 
evident to every unprejudiced person on an examination of the context. The words in 
2 Cor. vy. 18, where the limitation plainly proceeds from the connexion, are not at all par- 
allel to the passage before us. 
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plied, but thinks they may be thus explained :—“ That we must show the 
same self-sacrificing disposition as Christ, who was poor and in a lowly 
condition, though he was so exalted above us by the riches of his grace.” 
Where is the contrast, and where is the example of self-sacrifice? Al- 
though the word mrwyederr in itself, according to the Greek usage, only 
denotes “ being poor,” yet in the words, “ for our sakes he was poor,” and 
in the contrast “ though he was rich,” tAodovo¢ @y, it is necessarily un- 
derstood that he was before rich, and for our sakes became poor. The 
words cannot be understood in any other sense than this: He who was 
rich in divine glory, has on our account taken part in our poverty ; he 
has entered within the limitations and wants of our earthly existence, in 
order that by means of this his self-humiliation we might partake of the 
riches of his Divine life, which without it we could not have done. 
Again, when Paul in Rom. viii. 3, says, God sent forth his Son ‘in the 
the likeness of sinful flesh,” év 6uotduate capkd¢ dwaptiac, these words 
imply the preéxistence of the Son of God not in the flesh, ov« év capi. 
The passage in Rom. ix. 5, can certainty not be made use of, in an isolated 
form, to prove from it Paul’s doctrinal views, since it requires for its own 
interpretation an appeal to Paul’s known mode of thinking elsewhere, and 
has, undeniably, great difficulties. Yet we must admit we cannot feel 
satisfied with the explanation that Paul must have ended the sentence 
with the words, “ from whom, according to the flesh, Christ came,” with- 
out adding anything more. He who was so fond of contrasts, and whom 
the consciousness of the glory of Christ, of which he was always full, 
would here prompt to the expression of a contrast, must, in truth, 
have felt himself compelled to express more strongly what he brought 
forward as the culminating point of the whole—the last end of the theo- 
cratic development which was to proceed from the Jews; we cannot 
think that he would have ended in so bald a manner. Neither can we 
admit, that the doxology to God the Father should be added in this way 
without any intermediate link; this whole doxology would be uncom- 
monly heavy, and quite un-Pauline. Hence we must regard that as the 
most natural exposition, according to which the words referred to, form 
a contrast to the preceding “according to the flesh,” Kara odpxa, and 
give emphasis to the meaning of the great preéminence which accrued 
to the Jews from the Messiah’s being born of them. ‘He who is God 
exalted over all,” (exalted above all that is named in the preceding 
clauses,) or perhaps still better thus, avoiding the encumbrance of the 
6 dv: ‘The Being exalted over all, be praised as the Divine Being for 
ever. We certainly admit that Paul would not have conferred the title 
“God,” 6 Oed¢,simply, upon Christ, but it is something different when, in 
reference to his derived, communicated nature, he calls him God. And 
as he now attributes such exaltation to him, and represents him as the 
Being in whom all the communications of divine blessing to mankind are 
concentrated, he might be well induced to aseribe the doxology to him, 
That this does not occur elsewhere, cannot serve as a proof that Paul 
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could not once have done this in a given connexion. The words of 
Paul in Rom. i. 4, contain nothing whatever inconsistent with this view. 
He there refers to the Son of God in his two-fold relation,—in his state 
of humiliation, when he had subjected himself to the limitations of 
earthly humanity, and as he went beyond it when the dignity attached 
to him as the Son of God was revealed, so that his Divine essence un- 
veiled itself, free from the limitations of nature by which it had hitherto 
been kept back. The Son of God, who according to his earthly appear- 
ance was born of the posterity of David (the Messiah peculiarly belong- 
ing to the Jewish people), by means of the indwelling spirit of holiness 
(the Divine nature peculiar to him) was proved to be the Son of God by 
his resurrection, or in virtue of his resurrection, (for this event was in- 
deed the beginning of his emerging from the limits of an existence sub- 
jected to nature,) in order that henceforward, in correspondence to the 
essence of the Son of God, the “spirit of holiness,” mvevua dytwovrae, 
in him, he might operate with a power raised above all limits, invisible 
and Divine—the theocratic King and Redeemer belonging equally to the 
whole human race. 

Since Paul contemplated the Redeemer equally on the side of his Di- 
vine preéxistence and on that of his human appearance, he united under 
one point of view the reference to the universe of created beings in gen- 
eral, and to the new spiritual creation in particular which was introduced 
among mankind by the gospel; or in other words, the universal Kingdom 
of God which embraces the whole spiritual world, and that particular 
Kingdom established in the form of a Church on earth. Paul was led to 
exhibit this twofold reference in its unity in his Epistle to the Colossians, 
for the purpose of combating the pretensions of certain notions then in 
vogue respecting spirits, although, as we have shown, the same doctrinal 
view lay at the basis of what he has expressed in his earlier Epistles. 
When Paul, in 2 Cor. iv. 4, describes Christ as the image of God, in whom 
the glory of God is mirrored forth, the same train of ideas is implied, 
which, more fully unfolded by an antithetical reference, meets us in the 
Epistle to the Colossians. He who is the image of the hidden incompre- 
hensible God, he in whom that God revealed himself before all created 
existence, he who bore in himself the Archetype of all existences,* in 
whom all earthly and heavenly beings, all invisible as well as visible 
powers, have been created, by whom and} in reference to whom all things 
are created, who is before all,{ and in whom (in connexion with whom) 


* Col. i. 16, the “ by (in) him,” év ai7@, must be carefully distinguished from the “by 
him,” di adrod: the former indicating the foundation of being in idea, as the Logos is the 
ideal ground of all existence; the latter, the instrument for the realization of the Divine 
idea, 

+ Inasmuch as the revelation and glory of God in the creation can be effected only 
through him, in whom alone God reveals himself, through him everything refers itself to 
God. 

{ The éo7z denotes the divine existence, but also with a particular reference to the 
tort in Venues 
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all beings continue to exist,—the same Being, therefore, who is the Head 
of all, of the whole all-comprehending kingdom of God, is also the Head 
of the Church which belongs to him as his body (by virtue of his enter- 
ing into communion corporeally with human nature); since he, as the 
first-born from the dead, has become the first-fruits of the new creation 
among mankind, that he may be the first of every order of beings, as the 
“first-born of every creature” (rather of the whole creation), tpwtdétoKog 
mdon¢ Ktioew¢, so also the first-born of the new creation, mpwrdtoKog TAG 
Kalvig Ktioewc.* According to his divine being, deduced from the orig- 
inal of the Divine essence before the whole creation, he forms the medium 
for the origination of all created existence; as the Risen One before all 
others in glorified human nature, he forms the medium for the new 
spiritual creation which proceeds from him among mankind. With this 
view also is connected the manner in which Paul expresses himself in 
Phil. ii. 5-9, ‘ That whereas Christ found himself in a state of Divine ex- 
istence, he did not assert that equality to God and that Divine existence 
which he possessed,f nor was he eager to let it come forth that he might{ 
make a show with it, but on the contrary, he renounced it when he en- 
tered into the dependent relations of a creaturely human existence, and 
was born as a man like other men, although under the covering of this 
visible form was hidden§ something exalted above human nature and the 
whole created universe. The exaltation which followed this self-humilia- 
tion, and by which the obedience rendered by him in the form of a ser- 
vant was rewarded, cannot be referred to that in which according to his 
Divine essence he was already exalted above all, but only to the man who 
had come forth from that act of selfthumiliation; who as a man, con- 
scious of his Divine nature, carried this act of self-renunciation. to its last 
degree. We must enter into the distinction of ideas which Paul him- 
self does not apply,|| his language giving us only a single view. By so 


* Tt cannot be urged against this interpretation, that if Paul had intended to mark 
the reference to the Divine and human, he would have pointedly marked the distinction of 
the “according to the flesh,” «ard odpxa, and ‘according to the Spirit,” card mvedma, for 
when Paul uses such marks, he wishes to render the antithesis prominent; but here it is 
his main design, along with the distinction, to mark the unity of the subject, and therefore 
it would have been contrary to his intention to have marked the contrast more sharply. 
In the former passage (Rom. i. 3, 4) the dialectic element predominates, but here the soar- 
ing of inspiration. 

+ Here Christ is plainly distinguished from Him who alone, as source and original 
ground of all, is called God, 6 @edc. Also in the passage in Titus ii. 13, I cannot forbear 
regarding the great God and the Saviour as two distinct subjects. ‘It is Christ our Sa- 
viour through whom the glory of the great God is revealed.” The form of expression, 
“The great God who gaye himself for us,” were wholly un-Pauline. Compare the re- 
marks of the impartial Winer in his Grammar, p. 142. 

+ See above, page 411. 

§ The contrast between the inward nature and the outward form of appearance, lies in 
the “in the likeness of men,” év dovjuatt dvdpdrov, Phil. ii. 7. 

|| To many questions which later theologians have started and attempted, after their 
manner, to answer, Paul gave no attention whatever, (as Schleiermacher has justly re- 
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doing we shall find here no contradiction which would oblige us to drag 
in Gnostic ideas, of which we do not perceive the least trace; there is, 
indeed, nothing more than what we have already found in 2 Cor. viii. 9; 
Rom. viii. 3.* 

The idea of the Kingdom of God has also in Paul’s writings an essen- 
tial reference to a Kingdom of Evil. Although evil carries with it only 
division and internal contradiction, and forms no unity, and therefore we 
cannot speak of a kingdom of evil that is constituted for one precise 
object, yet its opposition against the kingdom of God imparts a unity to 
all the diversified manifestations of evil. As the kingdom of God, 
according to the Pauline views, in its most extensive sense, passes be- 
yond the boundaries of earthly existence, and embraces the totality of 
the development of the divine life in all those beings who are destined to 
exhibit a conscious revelation of their Maker, so likewise the opposition 
against the kingdom of God is represented by the Apostle as of vast ex- 
tent and diversified relations. He considers the prevalence of sin in 
mankind to stand in connexion with the prevalence of evil in the higher 
spiritual world ; the principle of sin is everywhere the same,—the selfish- 
ness striving against the Divine will in those rational beings who were 
designed to subordinate their will to God’s with consciousness and 
freedom. Allother evil is traced by Paul to the outbreak of this opposi- 
tion in the rational creation as its primary source. As all sin among. 
mankind is deduced from the original sin at the beginning of the race, and 
is considered as its effect, so all evil, generally, is viewed in connexion with 
that first evil, and as the operation of the same fundamental tendency. 
This is of importance in relation to the whole doctrine of sin. Had Paul, 
according to the views (see above,) ascribed to him by some, considered 
evil as only something necessarily grounded in the intellectual and sen- 
suous development of human nature, and the first man as in this respect 
a type of all mankind, the idea of an evil extraneous to mankind in a 
world of higher intelligences, could have found in his mind no point of 
connexion. But it constitutes the importance of this docfrine in relation 
to Christian Theism, that the reality and inexplicability of sin as an act 
of the will is thereby firmly established, in opposition to all attempts at 
explaining it, which go to deny the very existence of freedom, and deduce 
evil from a necessity which classes moral development with the chain of 
causes and effects in nature.t Thus the apostle recognises in all the un- 


marked in his Church History, p. 75,) notwithstanding the advantage he had over later 
theologians in the fullness and depth of views which in an immediate manner were com- 
municated ty him through the illumination of the Divine Spirit. 

* See above, page 465. 

{+ This has been recognized in the light of an ethico-religious idealism by Kant, 
whose earnest moral spirit (on this point at least) approaches much nearer to biblical 
Christianity, than do the modern pantheistic deification of ideas, and the logical monism of 
those who fancy they can reconcile, by dint of logic, those contrarieties in human nature 
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godliness of men, whether it assumes a theoretical or a practical form, the 
power of a principle of darkness—a spirit which is active in unbelievers.* 
The aldv obto¢ and the Kéopo¢ obTo¢ are the terms used to express the 
totality of everything which opposes the kingdom of God, the collective 
assemblage of the ungodly, the kingdom of this spirit which is the repre- 
sentative of evil in general.t 


which only admit of a practical settlement. See Kant’s Religion innerhalb der Grénzen 
der blossen Vernunft. 

* Eph. ii. 2. Tod rvetuaroc tod viv évepyoivroc év roig vivic tie drevHeiac. 

+ Paul must naturally have regarded heathenism in itself (as a suppression by sin of 
the knowledge of God) as belonging to the kingdom of the evil spirit. But though the 
opinion that the apostle adopted the notion of the Jews, that the heathen gods were evil 
spirits who influenced men to pay them religious homage, has met with several advocates 
in modern times, much may be urged against it. When Paul speaks of the origin of 
idolatry in the first chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, it would have been a most 
natural opportunity for saying, that men through sin were given up to the influence of 
evil spirils, and were seduced by them to transfer to them the homage that was due to 
the living God. It would have marked more strongly the abominableness of idolatry, 
and the predominance of unnatural lusts, to which he there refers, if he could have traced 
them to the influence of evil spirits, to whom men, esteeming them to be divinities, had 
subjected themselves, But we find nothing ofall this; Paul speaks merely of the trans- 
ference to earthly things of the homage due to God, and he deduces all the enormities he 
specifies solely from the moral and intellectual course of development among men left to 
themselves. In Gal. iv. 8, when he says of those who had before been heathens, that 
they had served what was no god, as if it were God, it is noways implied that they con- 
sidered other real beings or evil spirits to be gods; but only that they had made them- 
selves slaves of the “elements of the world,” oro:yeia rod xécpov, instead of serving God 
alone, as became the dignity of human nature. The oroyeia rod Kdouov are the objects 
to which they ascribed divine power (see p. 426.) In reference to the Corinthian church, 
I cannot retract the opinion I expressed above, ante, p. 231. I cannot so understand 
the passage in 1 Cor. viii. 7, as if the persons indicated by Paul were Christians who 
could not altogether free themselves from faith in the reality of the heathen divinities as 
such ; for, according to the relation in which Christianity at that time stood to heathen- 
ism, it is utterly inconceivable that, among those who became Christians, such a mixture 
could be formed of*their earlier polytheistic views with Christian monotheism. Still, if 
they conld not free themselves from belief in the reality of beings who had formerly exer- 
cised so great an influence over their minds, those whom they once held to be divinities 
must have appeared to them as evil spirits, in consequence of the total revolution in their 
modes of thinking. But if this be assumed, Paul could not at the same time hold as 
correct that view which he regards as peculiar to the weak. He declares, moreover, that 
the views of the liberal party in the Corinthian church were correct in theory, but they 
procéeded on the supposition that the heathen divinities were only imaginary beings, and 
that for this reason the eating of the meat offered to them was a matter of perfect indiffer- 
ence. In 1 Cor. viii. 5, he contrasts only two subjective positions in religion, without 
speaking of the relation to the objective. The passage in 1 Cor. x. 20, is the strongest in 
favor of the view which we are here opposing. But we must determine the meaning of 
this verse by comparing it with verse 19. If we admitted that Paul considered the 
heathen divinities to be evil spirits, we must agree with Billroth (seo his commentary on 
this passage), that he wished to guard against that misunderstanding to which the pre- 
ceding comparison might have given rise, as if he really acknowledged their divinities to 
be actually divine. But, as we have already remarked, no member of the Corinthian 
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Jesus appeared in humanity to destroy the Kingdoms of Sin and of 
Satan. All the powers of evil arrayed themselves against the Holy One 
of God ; his death, in which was manifested the mighty power of the 
kingdom of darkness among mankind, seemed to be their most splendid 
triumph, for here the mightiest opponent of this kingdom succumbed to 
their machinations. But the relation was reversed ; and since the suffer- 
ings of Christ were the completion of his work of redemption, since 
Christ by his resurrection and ascension to heaven manifested the victo- 
rious power of the redemption he had completed, since now as the 
Glorified One, with the power of a divine life that overcame all opposi- 
tion, he continued to work in and by those whom he had redeemed from 
the power of sin and Satan,—it was precisely by that event which ap- 
peared as a victory of the kingdom of darkness that its power was de- 
stroyed. In this connexion Paul says, in Coloss. ii. 15, that Christ by . 
his redeeming sufferings had gained a triumph over the powers that op- 
posed the Kingdom of God, and had put them openly to shame, just as 
the chiefs of vanquished nations are led in a triumphal procession as 
signs of the destruction of the hostile force,—thus the power of evil now 
appeared to be destroyed. And a similar image in Eph. iv. 8 represents 
Christ, after he had made prisoners of the powers opposed to him, as 
ascending victoriously to heaven, and distributing gifts among men as 
the tokens of his triumph, just as princes are wont to celebrate their vic- 
tories by the distribution of donatives. These gifts are the charisms,* 
As the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the impartation of divine life to be- 
lievers, and especially the founding of a church animated by a divine 
principle of life, are proofs of the conquest over the kingdom of evil, and 
of the liberation of the redeemed from its power; so likewise the mani- 
fold operations of this divine life in redeemed human nature, are so many 
marks of Christ’s victory over the kingdom of evil, since those powers 
belonging to man, which formerly were employed in the service of sin, 
are now become the organs of the divine life. Now, through redemp- 
tion, the power of the kingdom of darkness is broken, and a foundation 
is laid for the complete victory of the kingdom of God and its total 
separation from all evil. But till this final consummation is effected, the 


church could be supposed to entertain such an opinion, nor can,it be supposed that they 
could so have misunderstood the language of Paul, who always maintained so strongly 
an exclusive monotheism. On the other hand, his words might be so understood, as if 
he considered these divinities to be real beings (though evil spirits), and hence ascribed 
an objective importance to what was offered to them. And in opposition to this 
mistake, he now says that he speaks only of the subjective conceptions of the heathen 
which stood in opposition to Christian views, and with which Christians could enter into 
no sort of communion, that those beings to whom they sacrificed were divinities, dayuora, 
in the Grecian sense of the term. When Dr. Baur, from the tripod of his pretended 
science, declares authoritatively that what I have said is, some of it incorrect, and some 
of it obscure, this disturbs me not at all. To arguments J will reply. 
* See p. 136, 
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kingdom of Christ can only develop itself in continued conflict with the 
kingdom of evil, for the power of the latter is still shown in them who 
have not been freed from it by redemption, and by them the kingdom ot 
God as it exists in the believer is opposed, though all that opposes it 
must in the end contribute to its victory. And even in the redeemed 
themselves, points of connexion with the kingdom of evil exist, as far as 
their lives are not purified from a mixture of ungodliness. Hence Chris- 
tians are called to act as soldiers for the kingdom of Christ, 2 Tim. ii. 3, 
against all the power of evil, both that which meets them from without 
in their efforts for the extension and promotion of the kingdom of Christ 
among mankind, as well as against all from within, which threatens to 
disturb the operations of the divine life in themselves, and in so doing 
to retard the intensive advancement of Christ’s kingdom, Eph. vi, 11. 
It is the dictate of practical Christian morals, that as every talent is 
transformed into a charism, it becomes appropriated for this divine equip- 
ment of the militia Christi. If Christians only rightly appropriate divine 
truth, and make all the powers of their nature subservient to it, they will 
find therein the most complete equipment (the tavo7tAia rod Oeod) in 
order to carry on this warfare successfully. Whenever Paul mentions 
this invisible kingdom of evil, it is always in connexion with the presup- 
posed sinful direction of the will in human nature, for the doctrine of 
Satan can only be rightly understood by means of the idea of sin derived 
from our moral experience. In the copious discussion on the nature 
and origin of sin, and on the reaction of the work of redemption 
against sin, which is given in the Epistle to the Romans, Satan is not 
mentioned ; and when Paul first turned to the heathen and led them to 
the faith, he certainly appealed at first only to the consciousness of sin 
in their own breasts, as in his discourse at Athens. Moreover, he always 
contemplated this doctrine in connexion with the redemption accom- 
plished by Christ. Believers have reason to fear the invisible powers of 
darkness only when they expose themselves to their influence by the sin- 
ful direction of their will, and are not careful to make a right use of the 
means granted them, in communion with Christ, for conflict with the 
kingdom of evil, that kingdom which the Redeemer has overcome once 
for all. Paul employs this doctrine to arouse believers to greater watch- 
fulness, that, under the consciousness of an opposing invisible power 
which avails itself of every germ of evil as a point of connexion, they 
may carefully watch and allow nothing of the kind to spring up; and 
that they may rightly appropriate and use the divine weapons furnished 
by the gospel against all temptation ; 2 Cor. ii. 10, 11; Eph. vi. 12. 

We have now to speak of the gradual development of the Kingdom of 
Christ, as it advances in conflict with the kingdom of evil until the period 
of its completion. 

With respect to the manner in which both nations and individuals 
are led by the publication of the gospel to a participation in the kingdom 
of God, Paul deduces the counsel of redemption and everything belong- 
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ing to its completion, both generally and particularly, from the free dis- 
posal of the grace of God, irrespective of any merit on the part of man. 
The peculiar form of his doctrinal scheme is closely connected with the 
manner in which he was changed from being an eager persecutor of the 
gospel into its zealous professor and publisher. And this free movement 
of grace, not measured and determined according to human merit, he 
brings forward in opposition toa theory equally arrogant and contracted, 
according to which admission to the kingdom of God was determined 
by the merits of a legal righteousness ; the Jewish people, by virtue of 
the merits and election of their progenitors, were supposed to have an 
unalienable right to form the main-pillar and centre of the Theocracy. 
Accordingly, he contemplates the free arrangements of grace in a two- 
fold contrast ; in contrast to claims founded on natural descent from dis- 
tinguished ancestors, and a peculiar theocratic nation—and to claims 
founded on the meritoriousness of a legal righteousness. 

In reference to the first of these claims, he makes the contrast, on 
the one hand, of natural descent determined by law, and therefore founded 
in alaw of natural development,—what belongs to the sphere of the oap- 
Ktkov ; on the other hand, a development not to be calculated according 
to such a law of nature, but one which depends on the free disposal of 
divine grace and of the divine Spirit; the arrangement according to 
which the promise is fulfilled as the work of God’s free grace—the kata 
Trvevpa, TVEvpatiKdv. In the former case, the development of the king- 
dom of God proceeds by outward propagation and transmission—in the 
latter, a development ensues in virtue of the invisible and internal con- 
nexion of the operations of the divine Spirit, and of the communication 
of divine life. Paul illustrates this universal contrast,* this law for the 
theocratical development through all ages by a particular example, the 
example of Abraham’s posterity, from whom the Jews deduced their 
theocratic privileges. He points out how, among the immediate posterity 
of Abraham, not that son was chosen who would have carried on the line 
of his descendants. according to the common course of nature, but one 
who was, according to a special promise, miraculously bornf contrary to 
all human calculation; that this latter, and not the former, was destined 
to be the instrument of fulfilling the divine promises, and of continuing 
the theocracy; the law for the continued development of which was thus 
pointed out. Tradition was thus placed in contrast with that which is 
accomplished from within by the creation of the divine Spirit, with that 
which ensues from a law that acts by necessity, and so cannot be meas- 
ured or accounted for, and with that which depends on the free actions 


* The same contrast, which has ever again made its appearance among the conflicting 
views in the Christian Church, the contrast between Judaism in a Christian form, as in 
Catholicism and other related modes of thinking, and the free evangelical point of view of 
the visible church depending for its development on the invisible efficiency of the divine 
word. 

¢ xara mvedua, not card odpxa; Gal. iv. 
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of the Spirit. Most unjustly has Paul been charged here with an arbitrary 
allegorizing which could carry weight only with the readers of that age. 

We do not here perceive in him a theologian entangled in Jewish 
prejudices, who could not act contrary to the education he had received 
in the school of Pharisaism, but a great master in the interpretation of 
history, who in particular facts could discern general laws and types, and 
knew how to reduce the most complex phenomena to fixed and ever- 
recurring single laws. Thus he here infers, with perfect correctness, 
from a particular case, a universal law for the historical development of 
the Theocracy, which he illustrates by that fact. He applies the same 
law to the Jews, considered as the special theocratic people in relation to 
the theocratic people formed from the mass of mankind by the gospel. 
Since those, who, according to the law of natural descent from the theo- 
cratic people, imagined that they had a sure title to admission into the 
kingdom of God, were yet excluded from it; on the contrary, by a dis- 
pensation of the divine Spirit, which could not have been calculated be- 
forehand, towards the heathen nations, who according to the order of 
nature, since they were entirely distinct from the theocratic people, 
appeared to be altogether excluded* from the kingdom of God, a new 
theocratic race was called into existence, in whom the promises made to 
Abraham were to be fulfilled. 

With respect to the second point, that of founding a claim for ad- 
mission into the kingdom of God on the merits of a legal righteousness, 
Paul meets this arrogant assumption by the historical fact that the Jews, 
who by their zeal in the righteousness of the law, appeared to have the 
most valid title to such a privilege, were excluded from it on account of 
their unbelief; and on the contrary, the heathen, among whom there had 
been no such striving after a legal righteousness, were unexpectedly 
called to partake of it. 

As in the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, he contemplates 
only this one aspect of the dispensation of divine grace in the perpetua- 
tion of the kingdom of God, and for a polemical purpese, it might seem 
as if he deemed the dispensation of divine grace to be in no respect 
affected by the determination of the human will—as if happiness and 
unhappiness were distributed among men by a divine predestination en- 
tirely unconditional ; and asif he deduced the different conduct of men, 
in reference to the divine revelations and dispensations, from a divine 
causation which arranged everything according to an unchangeable neces- 
sity. This principle if carried out, would lead to a denial of all moral, free, 
self-determination in general, contradict the essence of genuine Theism, 
and would logically be consistent only with a Pantheistic view of the 


* However improbable it appeared that Abraham would obtain offspring for the con- 
tinuance of his race, in the manner which actually occurred, there wasas little probability 
that the true worship of Jehovah would proceed from nations who had been hitherto 
devoted to idolatry. 
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world. But on such a supposition, the line of argument which Paul here 
adopts would be entirely inconsistent with the general design of this 
epistle. He wishes to prove both to Gentiles and Jews, that, owing to . 
their sins, they had no means of exculpating themselves before the divine 
tribunal, that all were alike exposed to punishment; he particularly 
wished to lead the Jews to a conviction that, by their unbelief, they de- 
served exclusion from the kingdom of God. But on the hypothesis to 
to which we have just ronwereas he would have removed all imputation of 
guilt, and furnished the best ground of excuse for all in a higher neces- 
sity that guided all human actions by an invisible thread. Or we must 
explain this scheme by the distinction of a twofold view, one theoretical, 
the other practical, a hidden and a revealed will of God; a distinction 
which we can find nothing in his mode of thinking to authorize. It is, 
moreover, evident from the close of his whole argument, which begins in 
the ninth chapter—even if we do not view this single discussion in its 
relation to the whole of his theology and anthropology—how very far he 
was from thinking of God as a being, who created the greater part of the 
human race in order to manifest his punitive justice to them after in- 
volving them in sin and unbelief; and who had created a smaller part in 
order to manifest his redeeming -grace, by rescuing them from the sin 
into which they had been involved by a divine destiny ; for he represents 
as the final issue of all the dispensations towards the generations of man- 
kind, not such a partial, but the most general revelation of the divine grace. 
God hath suffered all, Jews as well as Gentiles,* to come to a knowledge 
of their sin, and thereby of their need of redemption, that he may mani- 
fest his redeeming grace to all who are in this way fitted to receive it, 
Rom. xi. 32. Moreover, the doxology with which he closes the whole 
exposition of his views (xi. 33) contains a twofold reference,—to the 
infinite wisdom of God, which manifests itself in the development of the 
kingdom of God among the Gentiles by an unexpected course of events, 
—and to the grace of God, to which men are indebted for all those bless- 
ings which no merits of their own could secure. Therefore, in the dis- 
cussion which is closed by this doxology, there is only a reference to a 
divine wisdom, whose proceedings are not to be calculated beforehand, 
according to any contracted human theory; and to a superabounding 
grace of "God; which anticipates all human merit, is all-controlling and in 
reference to which alone everything is to be understood. Thesé | two re- 
lations are closely connected with one another; for as the superabound- 
ing grace of God is shown by all, Jews as well as Gentiles, and Gentiles 


* The great mass of mankind, as being either of Jewish or of Gentile extraction, seems 
to be the subject of discourse, rather than individuals; though, in Paul’s sense, what he 
here says is applicable to the plan and course of the divine dealings with individuals; 
the same preparation for the appropriation of redemption is needed for individuals as for 
collective bodies consisting of individuals; the consciousness of the need of redemption is 
always the necessary intermediate step, though this may be awakened in various ways. 
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as well as Jews, being brought to a participation of redemption, so the 
wonderful wisdom of God is manifested by the manner in which, by the 
_ dealings of his providence with the nations, the feeling of the need of 
redemption as the necessary preparation for obtaining it, is developed in 
various ways among them, according to their respective positions and 
conditions. 

Thus, too, Paul says in Eph. iii. 10, that by the manner in which the 
church of God was formed amorfg mankind, and especially in which the 
heathen were led to a participation in redemption, the “ manifold wisdom 
of God,” roAvrolKtAo¢ copia Tov Oeov, was manifested ; the epithet here 
given to the divine wisdom serving to express the variety of methods 
by which it conducted the development of mankind to one end. But the 
praise of the divine wisdom in this respect, is directly opposed to the hy- 
pothesis of an arbitrary impartation of grace and of an unconditional 
divine causation. For this very reason divine wisdom was requisite for 
the establishment of the church of God among mankind, because God 
did not at one stroke give that direction to men’s minds which they re- 
quired to attain to a participation in redemption, but trained them to it 
with free self-determination on their part according to their various de- 
grees of enlightenment.* 

In the discussion of this controversy, Paul gives prominence to this 
one point of view, the free grace and independent will of God, because 
his only object was to humble the pride of the Jews, and to awaken in 
their minds the consciousness that man, by all his efforts, cannot seize 
what he can only receive from the grace of God under a sense of his own 
dependence and need of help; that God was under no obligation to 
choose the instruments for perpetuating the Theocracy only from the 
members of the theocratic nation, but might make them the objects of 
punishment. But from this we are by no means to infer that Paul con- 
sidered that this grace operated as a magical, unconditional necessity, or 
that the divine punishment was an arbitrary act, or, equally with sin and 
unbelief, a matter of divine causation. It was far from his intention to 
give a complete theory of the divine election of grace, and its relation to 
free-will, but only to exhibit it under that one special point of view, the 
absolute freedom of the divine act which could not have been foretold 
from any law of human calculation. It was therefore natural that, if 


* When Paul speaks of the incomprehensibility of the divine dispensations towards the 
generations of men, it is in this sense, that the limited reason of man cannot determine @ 
priort the proceedings of the divine government, and that man cannot understand its sin- 
gle acts till he can survey the connexion of the whole in its historical development. But 
since he speaks of a revelation of the divine wisdom, it is evident that he assumes that a 
knowledge of these dispensations is possible in such a connexion. And, in fact, the divine 
wisdom must have already manifested itself conspicuously in the transference of the king- 
dom of God from the Jews to the Gentiles, and in the preparation of the latter for that 
event, to those who only cast a glance at the events that were passing under their eyes. 
The divine wisdom will also be discerned at a future period, in the manner of bringing a 
larger body of the Jewish people to faith in the Redeemer. 
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this antithetical reference was not always kept in view, and everything 
else in connexion with it, many particulars would be misunderstood, and 
a very one-sided theory of election would be formed from this portion of 
Scripture. When Paul says God hardeneth whom he will, the freedom 
of the divine will in reference to the divine punishment is maintained 
against the delusion of the Jews, that their nation could not be an object 
of the divine displeasure. But that this punishment should be condi- 
tional, depending on the criminality of man as a free agent, is by no 
means excluded, but rather was naturally contained in the idea of 
hardening. ; 

Through this idea that law of the moral world is indicated, accord- 
ing to which the moral self-determination gives its direction to the whole 
inward man; the sinful direction of the will brings on blindness of mind, 
and the manner in which everything from without operates on man, de- 
pends on this his inward self-determination, and by his consequent sus- 
ceptibility or unsusceptibility for the revelation of the Divine which 
meets him from without. And in this respect, Paul holds up the exam- 
ple of Pharaoh as a warning to the Jewish nation. As to the miracles 
which, by another direction of his inward man, might have led him to 
an acknowledgment of the divine almightiness in the dealings of God 
with the Jewish people, and to a subjection of his will to the divine will 
clearly manifested to him—as these miracles on the contrary, only con- 
tributed to harden him in his self-will and delusion, so there was nothing 
to prevent God from acting in a similar way with the Jewish nation in 
reference to the reception they gave to the revelation of himself through 
Christ. When he says, that the Jews by all their efforts could attain 
nothing; but that the Gentiles, on the contrary, without such efforts had 
been admitted into the kingdom of God (Rom. ix. 30, 31); such lan- 
guage by no means implies that the conduct of men makes no difference 
in the impartation of grace, but exactly the contrary; for he thus ex- 
presses the hindrance to the reception of the gospel by the Jews arising 
from the direction of their minds, from the state of their hearts ; namely, 
that a confidence in their own “willing and running” prevented the 
consciousness of their need of redemption, while those classes of heathens 
among whom the gospel was first propagated were more easily led to 
embrace it, because they indulged in no such false confidence. And as 
he combated the presumptuous dependence of the Jews on their own 
works and exposed its nullity, so on the other hand, he warned the Gen- 
tiles against a false dependence on divine grace, which might seduce 
them to a forgetfulness of what was required on their part in order to 
its appropriation. He represents the operations of grace as depending 
on their faithful retention on the part of man—the remaining in grace 
through the right direction of the will, Rom. xi. 20. ‘‘ Because of unbe- 
lief they were broken off, and thou standest by faith.” In another pas- 
sage, Paul allows it to depend entirely on the direction of the will whether 
a man should become a vessel of honor or of dishonor. “If aman purge 
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himself from these, he shall be a vessel unto honor, 2 Tim. ii. 21. But 
in his own sphere of action, the Apostle was more frequently called to op- 
pose a false confidence in a vain righteousness of works, than a false con- 
fidence in divine grace ; and his own course of education led him particu- 
larly to combat the former error. Both these circumstances together 
had the effect of disposing him to develop the Christian doctrine on this 
side especially, and to present what belonged to it in the clearest light. 
Besides, when it was his object to arouse and establish the courage 
and confidence of believers, he could not direct them to the weak and 
uncertain power of man, but pointed to the immovable ground of confi- 
dence in the counsels of the divine love in reference to their salvation, 
the foundation of what God had effected through Christ. The divine 
counsel of salvation must necessarily be fulfilled in them, nor could the 
accomplishment of this unchangeable divine decree be prevented by any- 
thing which might happen to them in life; on the contrary, all things 
would serve to prepare for its accomplishment, everything which they 
might meet with in life must contribute to their salvation. This is the 
practical connexion of ideas in Rom. viii. 28, &c., “those whom God in 
his eternal intuition* has recognised as belonging to him through Christ, 
he has also predetermined should be conformed -to the archetype of 
his Son, since he, having risen from the dead in his glorified human- 
ity, should be the first-born among many brethren. But those whom 
he had predestined to this end, he has also called to it; those whom he 
has called, he has also justified; those whom he has justified, he has also 
glorified.” The train of thought is therefore this: first, the divine idea 
of Christ, and of mankind contemplated in him; the divine counsel to 
realize this idea in believers, to conform them, as redeemed, to the arche- 
type of Christ by the completion of the new creation. Then the gradual 
accomplishment of this counsel ; first, the calling to believe, (in the Paul- 
ine sense, the outward and the inward call are conceived of as united in 
the production of faith) ; as believers they become justified, and with be- 
lieving the realization of the dignity of the children of God begins in 
their inward life. That God gave up his Son in order to secure this 
blessing to them, is a sure pledge of their obtaining it, and that nothing 
which appears to stand in its way shall really obstruct, but on the con- 
trary must serve to advance it. Consequently, this doctrine of a timeless, 
eternal predestination and election can by no possibility be removed 
from its connexion with the Pauline system; the supposition of a pre- 
destination conditioned by the divine prescience is un-Pauline; but 
by this doctrine nothing else is indicated than the application of the 
general purpose of God for the redemption of mankind through 
Christ as the ground of salvation to those ini whom it is accom- 


* I do not mean a knowledge simply resulting from the divine prescience, which is 


quite foreign to the connexion of the passage, but a creative knowledge, a law of being in 
the divine idea. 
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plished by virtue of their believing. The greatness and certainty of 
the dignity of Christians is thus evinced; but nothing whatever is de- 
termined by it respecting the relation of the divine choice to the free 
determination of the human will. When Paul, in Eph. i. 4, represents 
Christians as objects of the divine love before the foundation of the world, 
his object is to show that Christianity was not inferior to Judaism as a 
new dispensation, but was in fact the most ancient and original, and pre- 
supposed by Judaism itself; the election in Christ preceded the election 
of the Jewish nation in their forefathers; and redemption, the verification 
of the archetype of humanity through Christ and proceeding from him, 
is the end of the whole terrestrial creation, so that everything else appears 
as a preparation for this highest object in the counsel of creation in refer- 
ence to this world. Paul here treats of an eternal election and predesti- 
nation antecedent to the creation of the world, but not of an analogous 
reprobation, since the former, but not the latter, has an eternal, ideal ba- 
sis. Reprobation relates only to a temporal appearance. Those in whom 
the divine idea fixed in Christ is not realized, appear precisely on this 
account as the excluded from its realization, in other words as the re- 
probate.* 

Of the apostle Paul’s views in reference to the last conflict which the 
kingdom of God will have to sustain, and his expectations of the victory 
to be gained by the approaching coming of the Lord, we have already 
spoken in our account of his ministry; ante, p. 200. The prospects of 
the consummation of the kingdom of God bear the same relation to the 
development of the New Testament dispensation, as the prophetic intima- 
tions of the glorification of the Theocracy by the work of the Redeemer 
bear to the development of the Old Testament dispensation. Everything 
prophetical must be fragmentary, and hence cannot furnish us with clear 
and connected knowledge. We cannot, therefore, help considering as a 
vain attempt, the endeavor to frame, by a comparison of particular apos- 
tolical expressions, a connected, complete doctrine of the Last Things. 
Indeed, from the position of the apostles, such a thing was not possible. 
It might indeed happen, that in moments of higher inspiration and of 
special illumination, many higher but still isolated views might be im- 
parted, which they were not yet to combine into an organic, systematic 
unity with their other eschatological representations. 

With the doctrine of the consummation of the Kingdom of God, is 
closely connected, in the Pauline system, the doctrine of the Resurrection. 
This doctrine does not present itself here as something accidental and 
isolated, but stands in intimate relation to his whole mode of contemplat- 
ing the Christian life. It is the fundamental view of Paul and of the 
New Testament generally, that the Christian life, which proceeds from 
faith carries in it the germ of a higher futurity ; that the development 


* Employing the scholastic terminology in a Pauline sense, we may say that the volun- 
tas signi, not the voluntas beneplaciti, is here pointed out. 
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of the divine life begun by faith, through which a man appropriates 
the redeeming work of Christ and enters into fellowship with him, 
will go on until it has pervaded human nature in its full extent. Thus 
the appropriation of the body as an organ for the sanctified soul, as a 
temple of the Holy Spirit, must prepare it for that higher state in 
which, glorified, it will be presented as the thoroughly corresponding 
organ of the perfected holy soul, Rom. vi. 5-8, 11; 1 Cor. vi. 14. Ex- 
positors, for want of entering sufficiently into the profound views of the 
apostle, and of grasping the comprehensive survey that stretches from 
the present, into the future, have often erred by a mistaken reference of 
such passages either solely to the spiritual resurection of the present 
state, or solely to the bodily resurrection of the future. 

The difficulties which were raised, evenin the apostle’s time, respect- 
ing the doctrine of the resurrection (see above), were founded particu- 
larly on the gross sensuous conceptions of it, and on the customary mode 
of determining the identity of the body. Paul, on the contrary, in the 
fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, teaches that, by 
the same creative power of God which caused a peculiar creation to pro- 
ceed from a grain of corn, an organ of the soul adapted to its higher con- 
dition would be formed from an indestructible corporeal germ. It may 
be asked, what is the essence of the body considered as an organ belong- 
ing to a distinct personality? As such it is to be clearly distinguished 
from that sensuous visible form which, perpetually changing in itself, is - 
also perishable. The former, as something belonging to the representa- 
tion of the whole personality, will be restored in a form corresponding to 
its glorified state. And as the body of man is the mediating organ be- 
tween the soul and nature, the idea of a Palingenesis of the latter is here 
associated with the resurrection, as is done by Paul in Rom. viii. 
19-23.* This idea stands in close connexion with the whole of the Paul- 


* The later distinguished commentators on this epistle have acknowledged this to be the 
only tenable exposition; and even Usteri, who had before brought forward the strongest 
objections against it, has been induced, for the same reasons which appear to me convincing, 
to accede to it. (See the last edition of his Paulinischen Lehrbegriffe, and in the Studien 
und Kritiken, 1832, part iv.) Against that interpretation, according to which this passage 
refers to the anxiety of the heathen world, the following reasons appear to me decisive. 
I. Paul would in that case have used, as he generally does, the word “ world,” Kkéopoc. 2. 
If we admit that he here pointed out the deeply felt sense of universal misery, the feeling 
of dissatisfaction with all existing things, the longing after something better, though with- 
out a clear knowledge of the object desired; if we admit that, out of his own Christian con- 
sciousness, he pointed this feeling to something unknown to those whom this feeling per- 
vaded; yet he could in that case attribute such feelings to only a small and better part of 
the world; it is impossible that he could assert this of the whole mass of the heathen 
world sunk in sin. Yet we must grant that, in describing an age of great excitement, and 
pervaded by a vague and obscure anxiety, it might be said, that an anxiety of which they 
were unconscious was at the bottom of their wrestling and striving,—that they were in a 
state of unhappiness, which only he who had attained a higher knowledge could expiain 
to them; and thus Paul might apply the expressions used by him to describe the spiritual 
condition of the world around him, But then, he must haye described this state of men’s 
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ine seheme of doctrine, and with the Christian system generally, with the 
inheritance of the world, kAnpovouia tos Kéonov, which promises to be- 
lievers that they shall reign with Christ—that to them as to Christ all 
things in the future world shall be subject—that this globe is destined to 
be the scene of the triumphant kingdom of God—that in its progressive 
development this kingdom will subject all things to itself, until the con- 
summation of its dominion over the world which Paul marks as the aim 
of this universal longing. 

He usually connects the doctrine of the eternal life of the individual with 
the doctrine of the resurrection, and says nothing of the life of the soul in 
an intermediate state after death till the end of all things. The designation 
of death as a sleep in relation to the resurrection that is to follow, may 
favor the opinion that he considered the state after death to be one of 
suppressed consciousness like sleep, and admitted that the soul would 
first be awakened at the resurrection of the body, though in every other 
reference to death he could describe it under the image of sleep asa 
transition to a higher existence. When in the church at Thessalonica 
the anxieties of many were excited respecting the fate of the believers 
who had already died, he only intimates to them that, at the time of 
Christ’s second coming, the believers then alive would have no advan- 
tage over those who were already dead. But it might be supposed, that 
had he admitted a continuance of consciousness in more exalted and in- 
timate communion with the Lord as taking place immediately after 
death, he would have reminded the persons whose minds were disturbed 
on the subject, that those for whom they mourned had already been ad- 
mitted to a higher and blessed communion with their Lord, as a later 
Father in the Church would not have failed to do. 

Yet since Paul was convinced that by faith men pass from death unto 
life*—since he testified from his own experience under manifold suffer- 


minds as something strictly peculiar to that age, and not as having existed up to that moment 
from the beginning, ever since the creation had been subject to this bondage. 3. Accord- 
ing to his own ideas, he could not say that the world against its will was subjected, in a 
manner free from blame, by God himself to the bondage of a vain existence, 4. Accord- 
ing to this interpretation, Paul must have taught, that as soon as the children of God had 
attained their destined glory, this glory would spread itself over the heathen world, which 
would then enter into the communion of the divine life. But if it be assumed that Paul here 
so openly and clearly expressed the doctrine of a universal restitution, and presupposed it as 
something known, he must first have mentioned the appropriation of redemption by faith 
as a means of salvation equally necessary for all; he could not have admitted the possi- 
bility of such a state of glorification not brought about through faith in the Redeemer. 

* For although he has not expressed this in precisely the same terms as John, yet the 
thought here expressed follows of course from what he has repeatedly asserted respecting 
deliverance from spiritual death, and the making alive by faith. Between the two apostles 
there is only a difference of form, not of the use they make of the idea of “ life,” Ca7,— 
for in this they agree, in considering it as something that really enters the soul with 
believing; but John refers the idea of “ eternal life,” «7 aidvioc, to the present, Paul 
only to the future, although both thoroughly agree in the recognition of tho divine life 
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ings, that while the outward man perished, the inward was renewed 
day by day, 2 Cor. iv. 16, and since this experience was to him a type of 
the future, that the outward man will only pass to a higher life from the 
final dissolution of death—since he received a progressive development 
of the divine life in communion with the Redeemer—since he taught that 
believers will follow the Saviour in all things—from all these considera- 
tions it necessarily followed, that the higher life of believers can not be 
interrupted by death, and that by means of it they may attain to a more 
complete participation in Christ’s divine and blessed life. This idea of a 
progressive development of the divine life in communion with the Re- 
deemer, is indeed not a foreign element introduced into the-doctrine of 
the Apostle, but proceeds from his own peculiar mode of contemplation, 
as we learn from a comparison of his language in numberless passages. 
True, we are not sufficiently justified to conclude from that idea of such 
a process of development in the earthly life, that Paul believed in its pro- 
- gression after the close of our earthly life, in the period intervening till 
the resurrection. We may imagine the possibility that the consequences 
flowing from those premises would not be consciously developed by him, 
since the thoughts of the resurrection and everlasting life were in his mind 
so closely connected that he would be induced to leave the interval 
between the death of believers and their resurrection as an empty space. 
But, in the Epistle to the Romans, vii. 10, Paul expressly makes this dis- 
tinction between the soul and the body, that the latter will die, and be 
given up to death on account of sin, the germ of which it carries in itself, 
/ but the former will by means of the life of its indwelling righteousness 
be exalted above death, so that death will have no power over it; accor- 
dingly, their life will be exposed to no repression or destruction, but be 
in a state of progressive development never again to be interrupted by 
_ death. And the conclusion which we may draw from this single passage, 
, is confirmed by those passages in the later Pauline epistles, which inti- 
. mate that higher degrees of communion with Christ and of happiness are 
immediately consequent on death. The admission of this fact is by no 
means contradicted by his representing that the last and greatest result 
in the consummation of the kingdom of God, will proceed, not from its 
natural spontaneous development, but from without by the immediate 
event of Christ’s final coming ; as, in the same manner, the facts of the 
appearance of the Son of God in humanity, redemption, and regeneration, 
though they are not deduced from a preceding development, and consti- 
tute a perfectly new era in the spiritual life, are far from excluding, but 
rather presuppose, an antecedent preparatory development. Now, the 
later epistles of Paul contain such passages, in which he expresses most 
decidedly the hope of a higher development immediately consequent on 
death, of a divine life of blessedness in more complete communion with 


founded in faith, which bears in it the germ of a future higher development, anticipates 
the future, and contains it in itself as in bud. 
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Christ ; Philip. i. 21, 23. We cannot in truth perceive how Paul, if he 
supposed the second coming of Christ and the resurrection to be events 
so very near, could say, that he “ desired to depart and to be with Christ 
which is far better,” in case he placed the salutary consequences of death 
only in something negative—in freedom from the toils and conflicts of 
earthly life, under which, as he so often declared, he experienced so much 
more intensely the blessed effects of the gospel on his own soul,—and 
had not contemplated a higher kind of presence with Christ, a higher 
development of the life which was rooted in communion with him as a 
consequence of death. Must not a man of Paul’s flaming zeal and holy 
activity have preferred such a life of conflict for the kingdom of Christ, 
to a slumbering and dreaming existence or a life of shadows? In 2 Tim. 
iv. 18, he also describes an entrance into the kingdom of Christ as im- 
mediately following death; though this last passage is not so decisive, 
as the interpretation in this point of view may be disputed.* 

It may perhaps be thought} that a progress on this subject in the * 
development of Christian knowledge took place in Paul’s mind. As long 
as he expected the second coming of Christ and the final resurrection as 
very near at hand, he had little occasion to separate from one another 
the ideas of an eternal life after death and of a resurrection; and, in ac- 
cordance with the Jewish habits of thinking, he blended them together f 
in a manner that led to the idea of a certain sleep of the soul after death. ( 
But when, by the course of events and the signs of the times, he had 
learned to form clearer notions of the future, and when he was induced 
to think that the last decisive epoch was not so very near (as appears 
from his later epistles), the idea of a higher condition of happiness be- ? 
ginning immediately after death must have developed itself in his mind, 
under the illumination of the Divine Spirit, from the consciousness of the 
divine life as exalted above death, and as perpetually progressing, and 
from the consciousness of unbroken communion with the Redeemer as 
the Divine fountain of life. The illumination of the Apostles’ minds by 
the Holy Spirit was surely not completed at once; but was the operation 
of a higher inciting power that possessed a creative fertility, and under 
whose influences their Christian knowledge and thinking progressively 
developed, by means of higher revelations which were not violently forced 
upon them, but coalesced in a natural manner with their psychological 
development.{ As Peter, through the illumination of the divine Spirit 
at precisely that point of time in his ministry where it was required, 
came to understand that the Gentiles, through faith alone in the Re- 
deemer, should be incorporated into the kingdom of God, so could it 


* The noticeable remarks by repetent Weizel of Tiibingen, in his essay on the original 
Christian doctrine of Immortality, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1836, Part iv., have not 
occasioned any alteration in my views on this subject. 

+ This seems to be the view taken by Usteri. 

t See above, p. 66. 
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also happen with Paul that he should be led to a more perfect under- 
standing of the truth exactly at that point of time when it was required 
for his own religious necessities and those of future generations. But it 
is against this supposition that, in the fifteenth chapter of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he expresses himself on death and the resur- 
rection, in the same manner as in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and yet we find in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians written some 
months later, a confident expectation expressed, that a life of a higher 
kind in communion with Christ would immediately succeed the dissolu- 
tion of earthly existence ; for it is impossible to understand 2 Cor. v. 6— 
8 in a different sense, where Paul marks as correlative ideas, on the one 
hand, the remaining in the earthly body and being absent from the Lord 
(a want of that higher immediate communion with him which would 
belong to an existence in the other world), a condition in which we live 
by faith; and, on the other hand, the departure from earthly life, and 
*being admitted to the immediate presence of the Lord, and to an intimate 
communion with him no longer concealed under the veil of faith. How 
could he have described what he longed for, as a departure from this 
earthly life and a being present with the Lord, if he intended to describe 
that change which would arise from the final coming of Christ, from his 
coming to believers ? We also find in the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, the same views presented as in the Epistle to the Philippians ; yet 
it is not probable that in the few months between the time of his writing 
the First and the Second Epistles to the Corinthians, such a revolution 
had taken place in his mode of thinking on this subject. From a com- 
. parison of the First and Second Epistles to the Corinthians, we may 
therefore conclude that Paul, even when, in his earlier statements 
respecting the resurrection, he said nothing of the state of the souls of 
individual believers in the interval between death and the resurrection, 
though the uninterrupted development of a higher life after death is not 
excluded by him. We must then suppose, either that he did not par- 
ticularly bring this thought forward, because he was accustomed to found 
all the hopes of believers on the resurrection of Christ, and to connect 
them with the doctrine of the resurrection, because also he thought that 
last great event so nigh, and was so constantly turning his attention to it ; 
or that he had not directed his thoughts to the time that intervenes 
between death and the resurrection. But as he became aware that the 
period of the consummation of the kingdom of God was not so nigh as 
he had formerly anticipated, he was induced to bring forward more 
distinctly a subject which had hitherto been kept in the background. 
We discern in Paul a progressive knowledge of Eschatology generally, 
as it grew up under the enlightening and guiding influence of the 
Holy Spirit, when we compare his Epistles to the Thessalonians with his 
later ones, the lifting up of believers to an ever-enduring fellowship with 
the Lord, 1 Thess. iv. 17, with the later developed doctrine of a glorified 
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earth as the seat of the perfected kingdom of God; and 2 Thess. i. 7-9, 
with the doctrine of a final restitution announced at a later period. 

Paul represents as the ultimate object of his hopes, the complete vic- 
tory of the kingdom of God over all the evil which had hitherto pre- 
vented its realization, over everything which checked and obscured the 
development of the divine life. Believers, in their complete personality 
transformed and placed beyond the reach of death, will perfectly reflect 
the image of Christ, and be introduced into the perfect communion of 
his divine, holy, blessed, and unchangeable life. The perfected kingdom 
of God among mankind will then blend itself harmoniously with all the 
other forms of divine manifestation throughout his infinite dominions. 
Inspired by the prospect of this last triumph of redemption, when sin 
with ail its consequences, death and all evil, shall be entirely overcome, 
in the certain knowledge of the victory already won by Christ, the 
pledge of all that will follow, Paul exclaims (1 Cor. xv. 55-58), ‘““ Where, 
Death, is now thy sting? (Death has now lost its power to wound the 
redeemed from sin, since they are already conscious of an eternal divine 
life.) Where, Grave, is thy victory ? (the victory which the kingdom 
of death gained through sin.) But the sting of death is sin; that 
which causes the power of sin to be felt is the law. (What the law 
could not do, which made us first feel the power of sin in its whole extent, 
Christ has accomplished by redeeming us from sin and thus from death.) 
But God be thanked, who hath given us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Inasmuch, now, as by the kingdom of Christ is to be 
understood a mediatorial dispensation founded specially in redemption, 
a dispensation in which the universal kingdom of God, overcoming the 
kingdom of evil, shall be carried forward to a perfect realization of 
all that in principle is involved in redemption, this kingdom of Christ, 
designed to take the special form given to it, when it shall have reached 
its appointed goal, when, through the efficiency of the glorified Christ, 
it shall have been carried to that point where it will have no more op- 
position to encounter and will no longer need a Redeemer and Mediator, 
will come to an end. Then will God himselfin an immediate manner work 
all things in those who through Christ have attained to perfect com- 
munion with him, who are freed from everything that opposed the divine 
operation in their souls, and who have been transformed into undimmed 
organs of God, for whose glory all things shall serve. The mediatorial 
kingdom of God will then merge into the immediatorial. Such is the 
declaration of Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 27, 28. 

It is one of the greatest of errors when that which Paul designates as 
the final limit of a future development, is pantheistically conceived of, in 
falsely applied conceptions of an age of the Holy Spirit, as a limit of the 
present earthly development lying beyond Christianity. Never will there 
be a development free from sin on earth—never a development which 
may have outgrown the need of redemption, which may have transcended 
Christ and Christianity. 
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But if we understand in the strictest sense of the words, what is said 
in that passage of the universal subjection and conquest of all the 
enemies of God’s kingdom, it would follow, that all subjective opposi- 
tion to the will of God will then cease, and that a perfect union of the 
will of the creature with that of the Creator will universally prevail. 
This will necessarily be the case, if we understand the words, v. 28, “* that 
God may be all in all,”* in absolute universality ; for then it would fol- 
low, that the kingdom of God is to be realized subjectively in all rational 
creatures, and that nothing ungodlike will any longer exist. Then would 
be fulfilled, in the most complete sense, what Paul expresses in Rom. xi, 
32. But though this interpretation is in itself possible, and founded on 
the words, still we are not sufficiently justified by the connexion to un- 
derstand the expression in an unlimited sense. If that subjection were 
to be understood as only objective and compulsory, it might be affirmed 
that the enemies of God’s kingdom will have no more power to under- 
take anything against it, that they willno longer be able to exert a dis- 
turbing influence on its development. By the “all,” méoz, in whom God 
will be “all,” ta mévra, we may understand merely believers, as in vy. 
22 by “all,” mdévtec,+ those who enter by faith into communion with 
Christ ; and it certainly appears from the connexion to be Paul’s design 
only to represent what belongs to the perfect realization of Christ’s work 
for believers. 

Yet this does not forbid our supposing that the spirit of Paul, com- 
prehending all things to the last closing point of the development of 
redemption and salvation in one vast contemplation, might have raised 
itself above the limits of the proposition lying immediately before him, 
and taken in the final result, which would resolve all disharmony into 
perfect unison. And it would be the most natural construction to sup- 
pose an interval between what is stated in 1 Cor. xy. 23, and in the fol- 
lowing verse, and in this interval those developments might take place 
which would contribute to bring on the last end of universal restoration: 
first of all, the resurrection and perfect blessedness of believers ; and then 
the general resurrection of all, freed from sin, transfigured to a divine 
life, when God shall be all in all. But it is worthy of notice how imme- 
diately Paul comes to the “ then,” eita. It appears that here he wished 
rather to intimate than to express and develop. 

The words in Philip. ii. 10, 11, may indeed be supposed to mean, that 
all rational beings are to be subjected to the Redeemer as their Lord, 
although this will not be accomplished with respect to all in the same 
manner; in some there may be a subjective, hearty, free obedience, in 
others only whatis outward and compulsory, the obedience of impotence, 
which can effect nothing against the kingdom of Christ.—Meanwhile the 


* xdowv may be taken either as masculine or neuter. 
+ If the emphasis be laid, not on the wdvrec, but on the éy 76 XpistG,—that here 
everything proceeds from Christ, as on the other side from Adam. 
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question arises, whether in the words “ bow the knee at the name of 
Christ, and confess that he is Lord to the glory of God,” something more 
is not meant than a description of such forced, outward obedience, if we 
understand these words according to the Pauline use of terms.* We 
should interpret the passage in Coloss. i. 20 in the simplest and most 
natural manner, if we could admit such a reference to the reconciling 
and redeeming work of Christ on the fallen spiritual world. And we 
could then combine in one view the three passages, and interpret them 
by a mutual comparison. ‘We should thus recognise a magnificent 
prospect of the final triumph of the work of redemption, a prospect which 
rose before the mind of the great Apostle only in the last stage cf his 
Christian development, when his’ conceptions had been progressively 
clarified by means of that love which impelled him to sacrifice himself 
for the salvation of mankind. At all events, we find here only some 
slight intimations, and we recognize the guidance of divine wisdom, 
that in the records of revelation destined for such various steps of reli- 
gious development, no more light has been communicated on this subject. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


We wish here to glance at that type of doctrine peculiar to the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in whom we find the leading 
points of the Pauline doctrine under a peculiar form, as held by a man 
of independent mind, who differed from Paul in his constitutional qual- 
ities, in his mental training, and in the mode of his transition from Ju- 
daism to Christianity. As to the first point, the author of this Epistle 
seems to stand to the apostle in the same relation as Melancthon to Lu- 
ther; the one quiet and gentle, the other ardent and energetic. As to 
their education, Paul was brought up in the school of Pharisaism; in 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, we recognise the training of 
an Alexandrian Jew. Hence arose the difference between the two, that 
Paul received a more dialectic education, by which his logical faculties 
were still further developed, and the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews a more rhetorical one; though Paul, like Luther, possessed in a 


* The doctrine of such a universal restitution would not stand in contradiction to the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, as the latter appears in the Gospels; for although those who 
are hardened in wickedness, left to the consequences of their conduct, their merited fate, 
have to expect endless unhappiness, yet a hidden purpose of the divine compassion is not 
~ necessarily excluded, by virtue of which, through the wisdom of God revealing itself in 
the discipline of free agents, they will be led to a free appropriation of redemption. 
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very high degree the gift of natural eloquence. Lastly, the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews appears to have made the transition from Ju- 
daism to Christianity, not, like Paul, by a sudden crisis, but by a more 
quiet, gradual development, in which the higher spirit concealed under 
the forms of Judaism revealed itself to him. Accordingly, we must con- 
sider his twofold relation to the Alexandrian-Jewish and to the Pauline 
theology. Several differences in the development of doctrine between 
these two great teachers of the church, may be explained from the pecu- 
liar design of this Epistle, which was addressed to a community of Chris- 
tians, who, though faith in Jesus as the Messiah had found ready accept- 
ance with them, were still enthralled in the forms of Judaism.* 


* This view we must maintain, notwithstanding the reasons alleged against it by Dr. 
Roth in his Latin Dissertation (Frankfort, 1836), in which he endeavors to show that this 
epistle was addressed to the church at Ephesus, consisting of Gentile Christians. As the 
epistle perfectly suits a church consisting of Jewish Christians, and the difficulties attached 
to this hypothesis are only superficlal, so we cannot, on the other hand, conceive of a 
church of Gentile Christians to whom an epistle could be addressed in such a form and of 
such contents. And, on the latter supposition, it would not be easy to explain the mani- 
festly close connexion of the didactic and parenetical elements from its commencement, 
since a church consisting of Gentile Christians might be forced by persecution to fall back 
into Heathenism, but never from such a cause, to pass over to Judaism. The contents of 
this epistle, which tend to show the superiority of Christianity to Judaism, would there- 
fore by no means be adapted to the purpose of encouraging its readers to constancy under 
persecutions. Dr. Roth appeals to chap. iii. 12; but apostasy from the living God need 
not be exactly a relapse into idolatry, for as communion with God, according to the con- 
victions of the writer, could only be through Christ, so an apostasy from Christ must in his 
esteem have been equivalent to apostasy from the living God. Still less can the passage 
in chap. x. 32 be adduced in evidence, for doubtless divine illumination appeared to the 
author as necessarily depending on the gospel; and a transition from any other religious 
position, in which men could not be set free from the dominion of the principle of sin, 
was looked upon by him as a transition from darkness to light. The same remark applies 
to chap. vi. 4. Also, the enumeration of points of instruction for catechumens in chap, vi. 
1, does not prove that they were only such as would be imparted to heathens; for by “re- 
pentance from dead works,” the author no doubt understands conversion from all ungod- 
liness, and by iorc¢ in this connexion, agreeably to the Pauline ideas, he meant faith in 
the peculiarly Christian sense; so that fuith in Jesus asthe Messiah is included in it, which 
in articles of instruction for heathens must also, we allow, have been rendered very pro- 
minent. Besides, for the instruction of Jews passing over to Christianity, it was requisite 
to explain the nature of Christian baptism, in relation to that of John and other kinds of 
lustration ; and the doctrine of the resurrection and of the judgment, though already ac- 
knowledged by the greater part of the Jews, must in its connexion with the doctrine of 
Jesus as the Messiah, be promulgated afresh with many peculiar modifications. Thus the 
author enumerates those universal articles of primary religious instruction, which needed to 
be addressed to Jews as well as to Gentiles. From chap. xiii. 9, it does not follow that 
hig readers had never before observed the Jewish laws relating to food, and therefore were 
not Jews, but only, that according to the supposition of the writer of the epistle, they no 
longer as Christians placed their dependence on such outward things. At all events, by 
“the divers and strange doctrines,” some peculiar opinions must be understood which 
were placed by the false teachers in connexion with the Jewish laws on food. The pas- 
sage in chap. xi. 40, can only be intended to mark a later generation (in this case no mat- 
ter whether of Jewish or Gentile descent), which had not yet come into existence, and 
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Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews agree in this, that 
they both represent Judaism as inadequate for satisfying the religious 
wants of man. This is the purport of what is said in chap. vii. 19, that 
Judaism could “make nothing perfeet ;” its religious institutions were 
not fitted to realize the ideas presented by them to the conscience ; the 
sacrifices and the priesthood were unable to satisfy that religious want, 
to which both owed their existence; namely, to accomplish the removal 
of the disunion between God and man. ‘Those religious ideas were here 
represented in sensible images, which were first realized by Christianity, 
Both Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, place the cen- 
tral point of religion in redemption from guilt and sin, the restoration of 
communion with God, whence proceeds the impartation of a divine life, 
the source of true holiness; and the inability of Judaism to attain this 
object formed, in the estimation of both, its essential defect. In this 
Epistle (viii. 12 ; vi. 4; ix. 15) the forgiveness of sins, the communication 
of a new-divine life, of divine power for sanctification, are described as 
the work of Christ—as the effect of Christianity; it is maintained, that 
by this new principle of life, the redeemed are able to render true spirit- 
ual worship, which comprehends the whole life, so that now the whole 
soul, animated by a new spirit, becomes a thank-offering for the grace 
of redemption bestowed upon it (xii. 283 ix.145 xiii. 15); and in the 
same manner Paul contemplates the whole Christian life as true spiritual 
worship. 

But these two writers differ in their manner of carrying out the 
fundamental ideas which they hold in common. Paul, in opposition to 
the merit of works as regarded in the light of the law, and especially 
against the tenet that an observance of the law was absolutely necessary 
for the Gentiles in order to salvation—develops his doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith alone, independently of the works of the law. This doc- 
trine that no one could become righteous before God by the observance 
of the law, but only through faith in Jesus as the Messiah and Redeemer, 
lies also at the basis of the Epistle to the Hebrews. But since the author. 
of this epistle directs his argumentation especially against those who 
were still captivated by the pomp of the Temple worship, the priesthood 
and the sacrifices, and were in danger of being entirely seduced from 
Christianity by the impression these objects made upon them, this gave 
a peculiar direction to his reasoning, and it aimed at showing that by all 
this ritual their religious wants could not be satisfied, but that its only 


therefore would not have attained to a participation in the Messianic kingdom, if this king- 
dom had commenced earlier, and thus the development of the human race had been sooner 
closed. According to Dr. Réth’s interpretation, it would also have been necessary for the 
author to haye addressed his readers in the second person, for the rhetorical figure Ana- 
koinosis would have been as inapplicable in the epistle generally, on the supposition that 
its author was of Jewish descent, as it would be in chap. ii. 3, on the supposition that 
Paul was its author, 
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use was to direct them to the sole true means of satisfaction. As Paul 
declared that the law could not bestow the justification which man re- 
quired, but that it only awakened that feeling of want which nothing 
but faith in Jesus as the Redeemer could satisfy, so in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is shown, that the mediation required by man’s relation to 
God and heaven, could not be effected by the Jewish priesthood, but 
that it only availed to call forth a longing for such a mediation, and thus 
to point to Him who alone could bestow it. 

But in one respect an opposition may seem to exist between the 
Pauline views and the doctrinal scheme of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Paul contemplates Judaism as abolished. Everything in religion is repre- 
sented as proceeding from faith in Christ alone; in receiving the gospel a 
man is in effect dead to his former religious position; whatever was before 
the ground of his confidence, now appears to him as an absolute nullity. 
On the contrary, according to the views presented in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, the whole Jewish cultus is, it is true, only a shadowy image 
of something superior; but the writer considers it as still continuing to 
exist till everything earthly, and consequently this form of earthly wor- 
ship, shall come to an end, when the Messianic kingdom being consum- 
mated, a higher order of things shall succeed. Thus we may here meet 
with a view, which was peculiar to the original Jewish-Christian belief 
generally, that the communion with the sanctuary of heaven bestowed 
by Christianity, would be carried on in this world in combination with 
the forms of a cultus which typified heavenly things; that a new higher 
spirit would continue to operate in the ancient forms of religion. But 
still this is only an apparent contradiction between the two great 
teachers ; for it is evident from the train of thought in this epistle, that . 
the writer looked on the Jewish cultus as entirely superfluous, since it 
can contribute nothing whatever towards effecting communion with 
heaven and reconciliation with God, on which everything depends. But 
since Christianity effects all this, since it bestows everything de 
manded by the religious wants of man, what need can there be of 
another cultus ? 

If, in connexion with such views, the Jewish cultus could still find a 
place, the only point of junction could be, the representation that the 
conscientious observance of all that belonged to the Mosaic cultus, would 
be a preparatory purifying and sanctifying process, to qualify for the 
participation of divine things through the medium of Christianity. This 
was the position from which Philo, in his work De Migratione Abra- 
hami, combats a religious idealism which would have explained away 
the whole of outward Judaism as superfluous. But in this epistle we 
can find no trace of attributing such a continual preparatory utility to 
Judaism ; according to its fundamental ideas, connexion with Christ 
as the true high-priest renders superfluous all other methods of purifica- 
tion and sanctification. If the author of this epistle had some notion 
that these outward forms of Judaism, whose design was only prepara- 
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tive and typical, would linger in existence till the whole terrestrial 
economy would be terminated by the second advent of Christ at no very 
distant period, it by no means follows that he considered these forms as 
of essential importance. We must only bear in mind in what light the 
author viewed the relation of the present to the future. This relation 
was the same in his conceptions as in Paul’s. To Christians the future 
is by faith already become present.. They ascend with the confidence 
of faith into the holiest of holies in heaven, which Christ has rendered 
accessible to them; x. 22. They already belong to the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and are become the associates of angels; xii. 23. They have 
already been made partakers of an eternal, unchangeable kingdom ; xii. 
28. They have already felt the powers of the world to come. Hence it 
follows, that, as they no more belong in their inward life to this trans- 
itory world, but to the higher future world, they are actually raised 
entirely above the conceptions of Judaism. When in ix. 9, it is said, 
that, in the “time then present,” Karpo¢ éveornkd¢ (equivalent to “ this 
world,” aldyv obtoc), there is a sacrificial worship, which yet, like all such 
outward things, cannot bestow* the right constitution of the inner life, 
the purification from guilt, which man requires in order to become a 
member of God’s kingdom, it must be recollected that Christians do 
not belong to “ this world,” aidv obto¢, but to the “world to come,” 
aidy wéAdwy, and hence all this is nothing to them. When the author 
speaks of outward ordinances,} ix. 10, which were “imposed until the 
time of reformation,” it is added, that the “reformation,” dcdpOworc, 
emanates from Christ,{ and has been entered upon through Him who 
has freed us from the yoke of these old ordinances, though in its whole 
extent it will first take effect in the ‘“ world to come,” oikovyévn peddovoa. 
In fact, he contrasts with the Jews who serve an earthly sanctuary (xiii. 
10) the Christians to whom the altar in heaven stands open, while it is 
closed against the Jews who cleave to an earthly sanctuary. This is the 
contrast between those whose worship still adheres to the veil of out- 
ward, sensible forms, and those who rise at once to heaven. As Jesus 
suffered without the gates of Jerusalem, so, according to the symbolical 
representations employed in this epistle, must those who desire to belong 
to him withdraw themselves from the terrestrial Jerusalem, the earthly 
sanctuary, as from this world in general; xiii. 13. We here find the 
same principles as in Paul’s writings. The author of this epistle does not, 
indeed, argue directly against the maintenance of the outward forms of 
the Jewish cultus, nor does he demand their abolition; but this even 
Paul would not have done in an epistle addressed to Christians who 
belonged to Judaism by national descent and education. 


* Paul would have said that all this could contribute nothing to their justification. 

+ The same which Paul asserts of the capxcxa rod véuov, of the being in subjection to 
the oro.yeia Tod Koouov. See p. 426, note. 

{ As the contrast in ver. 11 shows. 
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It may appear as rather un-Pauline that he treats only of the salvation 
of those who belonged to the posterity of Abraham, and of Christ’s rela- 
tion to such. We may indeed doubt, whether Paul, if he had been writ- 
ing to a church composed entirely of Jewish Christians, could have so far 
restrained himself, as not to have dropped some expressions on a subject 
which so deeply interested him as the divine purpose to incorporate the: 
Gentiles with the Jews in the kingdom of God by faith in the Redeemer ; 
and whether he would not have felt, compelled to have adverted, at least 
in an apologetic manner, to his peculiar vocation as a preacher of the 
gospel among the Gentiles. Yet it is certain that a writer who so ex- 
pressed himself respecting the conditions of admission into the Messianic 
kingdom and on the relation of Judaism to the work of Christ, as we find 
to be the case in this epistle, must have agreed with the Pauline doctrine 
in thinking, that as the attainment of eternal salvation was independent 
of Judaism and determined alone by faith in Christ, therefore by the fal- 
filment of this one condition it was attainable by all men. We also find 
that he selects as a type of Christ, not one of the family of Abraham, but 
Melchisedec—an indication of Messianic universalism. If we call to mind 
that he considers the “ people,” Aadc, as a representative of the theocratic 
people in general, the posterity of Abraham as representatives of those of 
the human family in general who are destined for the kingdom of God, 
we shall not be able to detect any contradiction between himself and 
Paul. 

With respect to the work of Christ, the author of this epistle appears 
to differ from Paul,in not bringing forward the resurrection as a seal of 
the redemption effected by the Saviour in the same way as that apostle. 
But it is not difficult to perceive, that the same conception of the resur- 
rection in relation to the whole of the Christian system lies at the basis 
of this epistle. There is the same connexion between sin and death pre- 
supposed, as, for instance, when it is said in ii. 14, that Satan had the 
power over death, that is, that death was not an original element in the 
creation, but was first occasioned by Satan, by means of sin which is the 
work of Satan, and being thus connected with sin, belongs to Satan’s 
kingdom. In the same sense as Paul intends, sin is also considered as 
the sting of death; for it is said that men oppressed by a consciousness 
of guilt are kept in continual bondage through the fear of death,—that 
fear of death, which presents itself in connexion with the divine judgment 
to the agonizing conscience as something so terrible, and which blasts 
the cheerful enjoyment of life. When it is affirmed that Christ through 
death destroyed the kingdom of Satan, who’ had power over death, and 
thereby freed men from the bondage in which they were held by the fear 
of death,—it is presupposed that, by the power of his holy life, he left the 
grave victoriously at his resurrection, and by this event gave a pledge to 
his redeemed of freedom from death and sin, of alife of eternal happiness. 
It is said in v. 7, that Christ, who, as he bad assumed human nature with 
all its weakness, sin excepted, was subjected to death, poured forth in 
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his struggle with death fervent prayers and tears to God who could 
redeem from death, and on account of his perfect resignation to the will 
of his heavenly Father, and his perfect obedience, was heard, that is, was 
delivered from death by means of his resurrection. The God of salva- 
tion is described in xiii. 20, as he who had brought from the dead the 
great Leader and Ruler of the church of God; and in these words it is 
implied, that Christ by his resurrection became the leader from death to 
life of the church of God formed by him as the Redeemer, and laid the 
foundation for its salvation ; and thefefore God, in raising him from the 
dead, proved himself to be the God of salvation. 

We see, then, that the same view is taken in this epistle as in Paul’s 
writings, of the connexion of the resurrection with the work of redemp- 
tion. But that the exaltation of Christ to heaven is more frequently 
adverted to than his antecedent resurrection, may be traced to the pre- 
vailing form of the author’s representations, in which Christ is compared 
to the high-priest of the Old Testament economy; for as high-priest, 
haying ascended to heaven and remaining there, he fulfils his office by 
interceding with God for believers, and bringing them into perpetual 
communion with God and heaven. A contrast is pointed out between 
Christ and the Jewish high-priest in this respect, that the latter could 
enter into the holy of holies in the temple, which was only a symbol of 
that in heaven, but once a year, and was obliged to leave it again, as he 
himself had no abiding residence in the most holy place, much less could 
he obtain an entrance into it for those on whose account he held the 
priestly office. It was a necessary consequence of this mode of repre- 
sentation, that there was less occasion for mentioning the resurrection, 
and that topic was brought forward more prominently to which the 
resurrection forms an introduction and transition. 

But this idea of the high-priesthood of Christ is only a particular form 
of representing the general Christian idea of Christ as the Mediator, by 
whom the communion of the human race with God, broken off by sin, is 
again restored. That the writer of this epistle made use of this form, 
was principally owing no doubt to the peculiar character of the churches 
whom he addressed ; but in part probably to the peculiarity of his own 
religious training. This form is indeed borrowed from Judaism. Yet 
it by no means denotes a transient relation in the historical development 
of Christianity, but is connected with one of its constant relations to hu- 
man nature; a relation in virtue of which, under the consciousness of his 
earthly limitations and his sins, man feels himself in need of a mediation 
to fill up the infinite chasm that separates him from a holy God. Hence 
in all religions, and in the most diverse forms of civilization, methods 
have been invented for satisfying this want; a caste of priests, or saints 
who have attained perfection by an unworldly asceticism, or some kind 
of mediators the offspring of the imagination, and a multitude of sensible 
objects, have been made use of, as points of connexion for the religious 
sentiment in its aspirations after God. Christ has for ever satisfied this 
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undeniable want of human nature, which no human being who himself 
stood in need of redemption and mediation could satisfy, and conse- 
quently all priesthood and sacrificial worship are henceforth superfluous 
and abolished. The redeemed are dependent on no other being for the 
purpose of mediating their relation to God. Through him they are 
brought into a lasting connexion with God and the heavenly holy of 
holies ; through him, as the ever-living high-priest, they continually draw 
nigh to God: it is he who inter cedes for them continually with God, and 
thr ough their relation to him their whole life is consecrated to God and 
eS to him, vii. 25, 26. Now this is in perfect harmony with what 
Paul teaches (eves clitips to the explanation we have given of his views) 
respecting the scheme of mediation for believers; respecting the whole 
Christian life as a thank-offering for the blessings of redemption, and the 
free access to God through the mediation of Christ ; and from the man- 
ner in which he applies to Christianity the Jewish ideas of the temple 
and the sacrifices and the whole ceremonial worship, we are authorized 
to infer, that he would make a similar application of the idea of the 
priesthood. 

In order to realize this idea for the benefit of the human race, it was 
needful that Christ, who, according ‘to his divine nature as Logos, effec- 
tuates the derivation of all created existence from God and its connexion 
with God, should from his own experience, become acquainted with all 
the weaknesses, sufferings, temptations, and conflicts of those for whom he 
had to intercede as high-priest, that he might understand the exigencies 
in which they would require his aid, feel genuine sympathy with their 
infirmities, and infuse true confidence into their hearts. At the same 
time, the writer of this epistle considers the sufferings of Christ in the 
twofold point of view, of active and passive satisfaction, which we have 
explained in the representation of the Pauline doctrine. Both are here 
combined in the idea of the all-sufficient sacrifices presented by Christ as 
high-priest, which effects that for which no religion of sacrifices was ade- 
quate. The relation of the sufferings of Christ as the Sinless One to the 
sins of mankind is thus illustrated: that as the sins of the people were 
symbolically transferred to the victim, (as if it could suffer what the 
people deserved,) so Christ in his sacrifice had taken upon himself the 
sins of mankind ; his redeeming sufferings were the pledge that the guilt 
of sin no longer rested on them; ix. 28. As to the other part of Christ’s — 
work noticed by Paul,—his active obedience,—it is in this epistle ex- 
pressly stated that Christ, according to the divine appointment, having 
proved himself to be the Holy One in all human temptations, and under 
the severest death-struggle, gained thereby the dignity of high-priest; 
v. 7, 8. The sacrifice of Christ obtains its due significance only in this 
moral connexion, not as an opus operatum, like the sacrifice of animals, 
but as the act of One who, revealing the eternal Divine Essence in human 
nature, and exhibiting the perfect union of the divine and human ina 
holy human life, verified it also in death, as the confirmation of a life 
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which had been the revelation of the eternal Spirit of God in a sin- 
less, holy humanity. The significance of the death of Christ is founded 
on his having, “by an eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to 
God.” Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews distinguishes, as we find in 
Paul, two eras in the life of Christ; his appearance on earth, when 
he entered into fellowship with mankind, to bear the load of sin and to 
free them from it; and his life as the Glorified One, which no longer 
stands in relation to sin, but in which he only exhibits what he obtained 
by his perfect, holy life, and what those have to expect who are freed 
by him from sin and called to the perfect communion of his blessed 
life; ix. 28. 

. By what Christ has in this manner accomplished, he has now once 
for all made objective satisfaction for mankind to the requirements of 
the holiness of God, of the moral order of the universe. Mankind de- 
filed by sin cannot enter into the heavenly sanctuary. They must first 
be purified and consecrated in order to enter into the fellowship of 
heaven.* This work, accomplished objectively by Christ, is now carried 
on in its consequences, till everything is conquered which opposes the 
realization of the holy kingdom of God among mankind, till that higher 
world, first apprehended by faith, becomes an actual reality to the sanc- 
tified human race. 

Faith is also represented in this epistle as that by which this objective 
work is appropriated by individuals, and that by which this subjective 
purification is accomplished ; that by which men enter into communion 
with Christ; iii. 6, 14. It is the confidence of faith which enables men 
to appropriate purification by the blood of Christ, and purges the heart 
from the consciousness of guilt; x.22. We here find the same thing 
which Paul describes as justification by faith, only with an allusion to 
sprinkling with the blood of the sacrifices, in accordance with that refer- 
ence to the Jewish cultus which pervades the epistle. As in Paul’s 
writings, so it is here insisted that faith must prove itself genuine by per- 
severance; x. 36, ili.14. And we find also the same connexion indicated 
between Faith, Hope, and Love; x. 23, 24. 

In Paul’s writings, there lies at the basis of the particular Christian 
application of the idea of faith, a more general conception of it as a gen- 
eral, fundamental direction of the disposition without which no commu- 
nion with the divine, no religious life, can exist; and this idea is ex- 
pressed in this epistle in a still more general way than when Paul points 
to justifying faith in the case of Abraham. It is described as being an 
apprehension of the invisible by the whole direction of the disposition,— 
a surrender of the spirit to something invisible by an act of inward self- 
determination, by which man raises himself above the natural connexion 


* By a transference of the subjective to the objective, the writer of this epistle (ix. 23) 
speaks of a purification of the heavenly sanctuary itself, inasmuch as it would have been 
defiled by the sins of mankind could they have entered it without a previous purification. 
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of causes and effects, and enters, by the direction of his inward life into 
a higher order of things that reveals itself to him. Faith, accord- 
ing to Heb. xi. 1, is that by which the object of hope already becomes 
present; by which man is convinced of the reality of what he cannot 
perceive by the senses.* While in the constant succession in the phe- 
nomenal world he sees only the visible develop itself from the visible, and 
one phenomenon from another, and the understanding, cleaving to earthly 
phenomena, would explain and understand everything from this causal 
connexion ; faith, on the contrary, rises to an act of creative omnipotence 
as the original ground of all existence, and acknowledges that the uni- 
verse was made by the invisible creative word of God; xi. 3. Even 
here, agreeably to what we have remarked above, there is involved a pe- 
culiar Christian application of the general idea of faith, only what Paul 
distinguishes as justification through faith, is here represented under 
other forms-on account of the references to the Jewish cultus. More- 
over, in accordance with the peculiarly hortatory character of this epistle, 
faith is exhibited in its aspect of perseverance under all the sufferings 
and conflicts of earthly life ;—faith in its unflinching constancy towards 
the future, a faith which steadily aims at consummation, and by which 
those who exercise it are matured for that final aim; (teAefworc). By 
this faith a man follows after Christ, in whom a perfect pattern is ex- 
hibited, and who has passed through all temptations and conflicts, with 
an unwavering constancy of faith, to that state of glory whither all be- 
lievers must follow him by the same path; xii. 2. But it has been most 
unjustly attempted to find a contrariety between the idea of faith in this 
epistle and in Paul’s writings, as if in the former it merely implied a 
reference to something future, a conception of its nature which would 
best suit a lifeless Judaism. It is evident from the general, fundamental 
idea of faith as we have explained it, and from the whole train of thought 
in this epistle, that by means of faith a vital connexion is formed between 
the Present and the Future. By means of faith, according to the doc- 
trine of this epistle, the Future becomes in some measure a Present to 
the mind, although this Present has a necessary bearing to a more per- 
fect development, a consummation in the Future. In connexion with 
faith is given the experience of the glory of the divine word, vi.5; by 
faith Christians are already united with the future world, and incor- 
porated into the heavenly city of God, xii. 22. By faith they partake of 
the powers of the world to come, and ebtain a partial anticipation of the 
Future; faith penetrates through the veil which conceals from human 
eyes the holy of holies in the heavens, and already enters it; vi. 19. 
With respect to the relation between the ideas of this epistle and the 
ideas of the Alexandrian-Jewish theology as they are represented in the 
writings of Philo, we must here have recourse to one of the deepest- 


* As Theodoret says, deixvvow o¢ d¢eoréra rd pydémw yeyernuéva, (it shews as 
present, things which have never taken place.) 
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reaching distinctions, the distinction between religious realism and reli- 
gious idealism; in other words, to that theory which considers the 
positive and historical in religion only as a symbolical clothing of general 
ideas, and as the means of stimulating and training the mind towards the 
contemplation of ideas—and to that theory, according to which religion 
is acknowledged, not as an object merely of the intellect, but as an inde- 
pendent power in the life, a living communion with God effected by 
means of certain historical facts, as the highest end of a created being, and 
a complete satisfaction of his religious wants. 
On this entire distinction of religious theories, a difference is founded 

in the interpretation of the Old Testament and of Judaism. Philo viewed 
the historical and the positive in Judaism only as symbolical veils of 
general ideas, which for tle most part were borrowed from a very 
different system, and which he attributed to Judaism by an arbitrary dis- 
regard of historical accuracy. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
conceives of Judaism, according to its true historical destination and in- 
tention—to prepare the way for realizing the kingdom of God through 
Christ—to prefigure the divine in sensible forms—which would after- 
wards actually appear among mankind. Ifhe arbitrarily explains some 
things according to the letter, yet a higher necessity lies at the basis of 
these meanings, the reference to the facts of religion from which the 
satisfaction of the religious wants of mankind proceeded, and which were 
really prepared by Judaism. The predominant idea of the epistle, the 
high-priesthood of Christ, has a significance entirely real, founded on 
historical facts, and relating to the most pressing religious wants of man- 
“wind. The Logos in himself is not the high-priest ; he can only lay claim 
to this character in consequence of his having assumed human nature, 
and thus accomplished, in the manner described, the redemption of man- 
kind. Christ as glorified and exalted to heaven, actually performs that 
for the religious life of men which their imperative religious wants seeks 
in the priesthood. On the contrary, Philo calls the Logos himself the 
high-priest, as the divine reason revealed in creation, through which the 
creation is connected with the Deity. This reason, which reveals the 
highest Being, the év, and communicates worthy and elevated ideas of - 
the same, is hence called the high-priest of God in the creation. As the 
ideal ground of the phenomenal world, it mediates for it before God, for 
in idea all is perfect, but defective in actual appearance. The Logos is 
henee represented as the “ world of thought,” xdoue¢ vonto¢, the 
“ paraclete,” tmapdkAnroc, the “ suppliant,” lxéry¢ for the “ world of the 
senses,” Kdauo¢ aicOnté¢. This idea is symbolically represented in 
Melchisedec, and in the Jewish high-priest.* Thus we see here, on the 


* See Leg. Allegor. iii. § 26, where Melchisedec is spoken of as the symbol of the 
Logos, lepeds yap éore Adyoc, KAjpov yor Thy dvTa Kal bpeAde wept adtod Aoylouevog 
(for reason is a priest, having as an inheritance the true Being, and discoursing in an 
exalted manner concerning Him.) De Cherubim, § 5, the Logos is termed “ priest,” 
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one hand, abstract general ideas which can have no significance for the 
religious life; and on the other hand, views taken from the facts of 
. religious experience. On the one hand, the language of religion is arbi- 
trarily explained, according to a speculation which was the production of 
a foreign soil; on the other hand, according to sentiments founded in the 
disposition which it was designed and adapted to express. Here it is 
proper to notice a passage, in which the author of this epistle describes 
the power of the Logos in a manner resembling Philo’s, but which fur- 
nishes no sufficient evidence to assume that he had the language of Philo 
actually in his thoughts. That which is common* to them is the all- 
penetrating and cutting sharpness of the Logos. But, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, we have presented to us a matter of religious experience, 
the living power of divine truth, penetrating, judging, and punishing the 
soul, the power which lays open all secret’ wickedness, before which no 
deception can stand. But Philo understands by the term the power of 
logical discrimination, especially in reference to the divine reason, that 
efficiency by which it fixes the limits of the various kinds of existence, 
arranges the various classes of creatures, and forms compound bodies 
from the simple elements. 


CHAPTER “Tit : 


THE DOCTRINE OF JAMES. 


We proceed from Paul’s representation of Christian truth to that 
of James, which comes nearer to furnishing a contrast to it than any 


lepede, and “ prophet,” mpod7tnc, for the soul. De Sacrif. Abel et Caini, § 36, 6 mepevydc 
emt Tov Oedv nad lkétryc adtod yeyovds Adyoc, (reason which fled to God, and became a 
suppliant of him.) The high-priest in his robes is a symbol of the universe, dvayxaiov yap 
qv Tov lepwpévov TH Tod Koomov TaTpi TapaKARTy ypjoVal TeAevoTaTw THY dpETHY vie, 
(for it was necessary that he, consecrated to the Father of the world, should have fora 
paraclete a son most perfect in virtue),—the world according to the Platonic idea. De 
Vita Mos. iii, § 14. 

* Compare Hebrews iv. 12, with Quis Rer. divinar. Heres, § 26: iva tov ddidaxtov 
évvoje Oedv téuvorta, Tae Te TGV CwudToV Kar Tpaypdtor Ee dmdoac Hpudcbat Kad fvGo- 
Oat doxovaac dvaete, TH Tower THY GuurdvTwY abTod Adyw, S¢ lc THY OEvTaTHY dKovnbele 
axpnyr, StapGv oddérore Aijyet Ta aicOnra Tavera, éreidadv J2 péxpe TOY dTouwv Kal Aeyoué- 
vav apepOv dieéAOn, TaAw dnd TdvTHWY TA Ady BewpyTa elc duvOjTove Kal dmreptypddove 
poipac dpyerat Statpeiv odro¢ 6 Towedv¢. (In order that you may understand the untaught 
God who, dividing all the natures of bodies and things that seem to be consecutively 
fitted and united together, cuts through everything by his word, which, sharpened to the 
keenest edge, never ceases separating every object of the senses; and after it has passed 
through to the atoms and the so-called indivisible, this divider begins again to separate 
from these those things contemplated by the reason into unspeakable and indescribable 
parts.) Philon. Opera, tom. iii. p. 30, ed. Lips. 1828. 
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other in the New Testament. This is chiefly owing to James’s peculiar 
point of view, and to the difference occasioned by it in the development 
of the doctrines of justification and faith. But on comparing the two 
types of doctrine with one another, we shall perceive the essential unity 
resulting from the Spirit of Christ in both, only that the views of the 
latter apostle were not so completely disengaged from the garb of the 
Old Dispensation, nor wrought out in the same sharply defined form. 
The contrast that here exists we cannot but regard rather as formal than 
material. 

This difference is closely connected with the difference in the forma- 
tion of the religious character of the two apostles, and with the differ- _ 
ence in their respective spheres of labor. As to the latter, we must bear 
in mind, that James in his peculiar position had not, like Paul, to vindi- 
cate an independent and unshackled ministration of the gospel among 
the Gentiles in opposition to the pretensions of Jewish legal righteous- 
ness; but that he felt himself compelled to press the practical conse- 
quences and requirements of the Christian faith on those in whom that 
faith had been blended with the errors of carnal Jadaism, and to tear 
away the supports of their false confidence. While Paul was obliged to 
point out,to those who placed their dependence on the justifying power 
of the works of the law, the futility of such works in reference to justifica- 
tion, and to demonstrate that justification and sanctification couid pro- 
ceed only from the faith of the gospel,—James, on the other hand, found 
it necessary to declare to those who imagined that they could be justified 
before God by a faith in the Jewish sense as we have before explained 
it, that such a faith with which their practice was at total variance, was 
an absolutely worthless thing.* 

The apostle affirms, that as a sympathy that shows itself in mere 
words to the afflicted is worth nothing, so a faith without works is en- 
tirely vain. Accordingly, he compares a faith that does not manifest 


* Tt serves to confirm what we have asserted above, viz., that the argumentation in 
the Epistle of James is by no means directed against Paul, that the example of Rahab 
adduced in it, cannot be supposed to relate to any use which Paul could have made of it ; 
for the manner in which the doctrine of Faith is unfolded in the 11th chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, could certainly give no occasion to such a line of argument, 
since in that section, believing confidence is described precisely as a principle which 
impels to action, and the faith of Rahab is marked as being of a kind that induced her to 
receive the spies. The very point is here made prominent on which James lays so much 
stress, and hence we infer that it cannot form an antithesis to his own views. Nor could 
Paul, in his oral instructions, have made use of the example of Rahab; for in those pas- 
sages of the book of Joshua there was nothing he could make use of in support of his 
doctrine of justification by faith. Nothing is to be found there respecting faith, nor of a 
being justified before God, and with those points alone St. Paul was concerned, and for 
their confirmation he quoted Gen. xv. and Habakkuk ii. This example of Rahab, which 
can only be explained from the reference to Paul’s doctrine, testifies against the supposed 
discrepancy in the views of the two Apostles. Tho citation of such an example can be 
explained and justified, only from the point of view which we have taken. 
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itself by works, to a pretended love that is not verified by corresponding 
acts, to a sympathy that evaporates in mere words. From this compar- 
ison, it is evident that what he here describes as a pretended love is in 
his judgment undeserving of the name of love; the same may be said of 
a pretended faith. But as by arguing against the value of a love that 
only shows itself in words, he did not intend to depreciate the worth of 
love itself, just as little could he design to cast a slight on the worth of 
faith by what he says against the value of a faith that exhibits itself only 
in outward profession. He considers such a faith,which is unaccom- 
panied by works, as dead ; it is a faith which is destitute of that divine 
life which spontaneously produces good works. In reference to this 
necessary, intimate connexion between faith and works, James, from his 
point of view, permits one to say, addressing another who depends on 
this inoperative faith (ii. 18), “Show me how thy faith can exist without 
works, and I will prove to thee my faith by my works.” ‘ As the body 
without the soul is dead, so” (he says, ii. 26) “faith without works is 
dead.” The comparison is here a general one, without descending to 
particulars. It is evident, that James could not mean to say that works 
(the outward act) bear the same relation to faith as the soul to the body, 
but only (which agrees with the whole train of his thinking) that the 
absence of works i8 a proof that the faith is destitute of what corresponds 
to the soul as the animating principle of the body. Works, therefore, 
are signs of the vitality of faith. 

We shall be assisted in forming correct ideas of his doctrine respecting 
faith, if we examine the examples which he adduces of genuine and of 
spurious faith ; on the one hand, the faith of evil spirits in a-God, which 
only fills them with terror, and, on the other, the faith of Abraham. He 
here applies the same term faith to two distinct affections of the soul. In 
the first case, where the reference is to the faith of evil spirits, the feeling 
of dependence on an Almighty Supreme Being shows itself as something 
unavoidable, as an overpowering force, but it is only a passive state (a 
md0o¢), with which the spontaneity, the free receptivity and self-activity 
of the mind by no means corresponds, to which the whole determination 
of the inward life is opposed. The feeling of dependence on God is 
something which man cannot get rid of, however much he may desire it. 
In the second case, faith is not merely something passive, existing inde- 
pendently of the self-determination of man, but a voluntary recognition 
of this dependence takes place by an act of the will, and thereby becomes 
a regulating principle of the whole life. Hence, in the former instance, 
works, as well as the whole tendency of the life, must stand in con- 
tradiction to what from this position is called faith; in the latter, the 
inward tendency of the life proceeding from faith necessarily manifests 
itself by works. That work of Abraham which the apostle adduces, was 
indeed no other than an expression of that unconditional and trustful 
surrender to the Divine will, which is likewise by Paul considered as a 
mark of Abraham’s genuine and divinely approved righteousness, But 
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Paul adduces this example with a special reference to its internal impor- 
tance, in opposition to a vain righteousness of works; James makes use 
of it in its outward manifestation against an opus operatum of faith ; and 
in this point of view he could say that by his works Abraham proved 
that he was righteous; faith codperated with his works in order to 
characterize him as genuinely righteous; by works his faith proved itself 
to be “perfect,” tedefa. When the Holy Scriptures tell us that Abra- 
ham’s faith was imputed to him by God for righteousness, this can only 
be understood of a faith which was accompanied with good works as 
marks of its genuineness. Certainly James, who believed in the Divine 
omniscience, could not suppose that the outward act was requisite to 
make Abraham’s disposition manifest to God; but he meant to say that 
Abraham’s faith could not have justified him before God, if it had not 
been such as would manifest its inward quality by such works. But Paul 
would not have applied the same term miorc¢ to two religious states that 
differed so widely from one another; he would hardly have designated 
by this name what James asserts of evil spirits; he would not have dis- 
tinguished between a fides informis and a fides formata, but only have 
designated by this latter term the “faith that worketh by love.” And 
although in combating the erroneous tendency he would have ‘agreed 
with James, yet his method of combating it would have been quite dif 
ferent. He would have pointed out, as he has done in several passages 
of the Epistle to the Romans, the necessary, intimate connexion between 
faith and a moral transformation; he would have shown those persons 
who professed to believe, that what really deserved the name of faith, 
was entirely wanting to them. But the elements of such a demonstra- 
tion are to be found in the Epistle of James, where he speaks of a new 
birth, a new creation proceeding from faith; 1.18. Yet it is not his 
manner to develop what is contained in the idea so systematically as Paul 
is wont to do, who exhibits to us, if we may so express it, the speculative 
and the practical, as they interpenetrate each other. James is through- 
out practical rather than speculative. He contents himself with stating 
experimental appearances, while Paul would profoundly investigate their 
causes. To Paul, the central fact on which everything turns is the rela- 
tion of man to God, and the great revolution that must be effected in 
that relation in order that man, by nature estranged from God, may be- 
come an object of his good pleasure. Only to the sight of that God who 
beholds the inmost recesses of the spirit, and to whom the invisible 
world lies unveiled, is the whole new direction of the life apparent in that 
internal act of faith which lays hold of redemption, and from which every- 
thing must be developed that belongs to the perfection of the Christian 
life. In the sight of that Being who beholds the invisible, man is justi- 
fied when he believes; he is justified by his faith. But James, who con- 
templates the outward manifestation of things as they are developed in 
time, takes intv account the codperation of faith and works for the jus- 
tification of man; for like Paul he recognises only that faith which works 
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by love and thus originates the new creation in man, as justifying faith, 
and requires that it should express itself in works in order to distinguish 
it from whatever else may be called faith. Had James intended to say 
that works must be visible in order that man may appear just before God, 
this would have been a material contradiction between himself and Paul. 
But as surely as James acknowledged God as the omniscient who pene- 
trates into all that is hidden from mortal vision, must he have known, that 
true faith and the right state of heart which it involved, must be manifest 
to God, before it could be discernible to man by its outward signs. But 
one thing is certain ;—the point of view taken by these two apostles, the 
direction of their contemplations, is thoroughly different. The great dif- 
ference in their respective positions is, that while Paul fixes his attention 
principally on the objectively Divine, the ground of God’s election, on 
which the confidence of man must rest: James, assuming the fact of this 
divine ground, concerns himself with the subjectively human, with what 
man must do on his part. 

A contradiction may indeed seem to exist between the two, when the 
one, as the mark of the position of legal righteousness adopts the phrase; 
* Do this, and thou shalt live!” and the other, from his position, says, 
“ A doer of the work—this man shall be blessed in his deed”*: and we 
readily grant that Paul would not have expressed himself as James has 
done. But this contradiction vanishes, if we take care to notice the 
different connexions in which these words are used. Paul speaks of the 
law as the summary of individual, imperative prescriptions, and of man 
as under the law, antecedent to Christianity. James is speaking of the 
new law of life revealed by the Messiah, which he designates as the “ per- 
fect law,” véywo¢ TéAetoc, in reference to its forming the consummation of 
Judaism, just as Christ in his Sermon on the Mount represents the gospel 
to be the fulfilling of the law. Viewing it in this connexion, he also calls 
it the “law of liberty,” i., 25 doubtless from the fact, that those who 
truly receive it, render a free, loving obedience, issuing from an inward 
vital principle. He considers this law as equivalent to the Adyoc, the 
published doctrine of Christ. By this doctrine the law becomes a law of 
freedom, and a perfect law, inasmuch as in the words of Christ the law 
first finds its full significance, and from faith in Christ the free obedience 
of love is first rendered to it. Thus the Christian state, in which the law 
becomes glorified, appears as that of freedom and perfection, in contrast to 
the earlier condition of bondage and imperfection. Since, then, James thus 
agrees with Paul, although he would not have made such a contrast as 
the latter apostle, between the gospel and the law, we are not justified in 
tracing modes of expression in James that resemble the Pauline, to the 
direct influence of Paul, but, we must rather refer what both have in 


* Paul, from the legal as opposed to the evangelical stand-point, says, “‘ The man that 
doeth them shall live in them,” ‘O moujoac atta Gjcerac év adroic. James, from his own 
position, says, ‘O moire Epyov obrog paxipiog év tH moujoet abtod éorat, “the doer of 
the work, this man shall be blessed in his deed.” 
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common, to the divine original fountain of the revelation of Christ, in 
whose words we can point out the connecting link. In reference there- 
fore to the law, as the law of Christ, James says what Paul himself must 
have granted,—that mere knowledge can profit nothing—that it is all- 
important that this doctrine should not be made an object of mere indo- 
lent contemplation, but should evince its power as a law regulating the 
life—that whoever exemplifies this doctrine in his life, will be blessed in 
his, deed*—that only he who regulates his life by Christianity can expe- 
rience in life its blessed effects ; he’alone will feel truly blessed in the in- 
fluence proceeding from Christianity. 

In relation to moral requirements, James differed widely from the 
abettors of a Jewish legal righteousness, who laid more stress on a mul- 
tiplicity of individual ‘good works than on the regulation of the life by 
one governing principle ; for it is one of the characteristics of this Epistle, 
and closely connected with his argument on faith, that he traces back 
belief, knowledge, and action, to the unity of the whole life proceeding 
from a godly disposition, and opposes the isolation of all those things 
which can only maintain their true significance when comprehended in 
that unity. 

Thus he says, Whosoever imagines that the worship of God consists 
in certain single acts, deceives himself; it consists in the whole direction 
of a life devoted to God, in preserving oneself from contact with all un- 
godliness. Hecombats the superficial moral judgment, according to which 
a man believes that he may be excused for transgressing certain com- 
mands, if he ‘only avoids certain sins. The law is a unity, and whoever 
violates it in only one point, is guilty of violating the whole. According 
to James, the fulfilling of the whole law consists in love; 11. 8. Hence he 
particularly speaks against those who were accustomed to consider an 
offence in words as a mere trifle, or who believed that they could exercise 
genuine devotion towards God while they were in the habit of passing un- 
charitable judgments on their fellow-men. ‘This is a contradiction; good 
and evil cannot proceed from the same fountain; it is of the first importance 
that language should be the organ of adisposition that regulates the whole 
life both in word and deed. And in reference to the theoretical part of 
religion, he says that true wisdom and true knowledge must show them- 
selves in the general course of the life. He considers the whole Christian 
life as a work. That perseverance which consists in maintaining the faith 
under trials must have its perfect work, that is, must consist not merely in 
single good acts, but embrace the whole of life; i. 4. Of practical Chris- 
tianity, he says, that the “* doer of the work,” trounti¢ épyov, is blessed in 
his doing ; i. 25. 


* Ey, “in,” in James, i. 25, ought by no means to be translated through. Tho “shall 
be,” éoraz, also, implies, that James considered the blessedness not merely as something 
proceeding from the deed as an outward result, but as something involved in the deed, a 
feeling that necessarily accompanied it; we are led to think of the beatitudes in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, Compare also Schneckenburger’s excellent remarks on this passage. 
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Although Christianity presented itself to this apostle as the consum- 
mation of the law, yet he by no means adopted the Ebionitish notion, that 
Christ had only perfected the Mosaic law by the addition of certain moral 
prescriptions, such perhaps as are given in the Sermon on the Mount, so 
that he might be considered simply as the Supreme lawgiver and teacher ; 
but he acknowledged as the peculiar distinction of Christianity, the im- 
partation of a new divine principle of life, which, by its operation from 
within outwardly, produced the fulfilment of the law. He beheld in the 
Messiah the author of a new moral creation through the divine principle of 
life which he communicated ; he describes the word of truth as the instru- 
ment of regeneration, giving birth to a new creation; i.18. The word 
(he affirms) must penetrate the very depths of human nature, and by an in- 
ternal transforming power effect its deliverance from sin; i.21. But he 
was very far from believing that the Christian could altogether come up to 
the requirements of the law of liberty, which seeks for a free obedience 
proceeding from love, and could thus be justified by his own course of life. 
He declares (including himself) that “in many things we all offend ;” iii. 
2. Every man, he says, must be penetrated by the conviction how much 
he stands in need of the divine mercy, that he may be able to stand before 
the divine tribunal; and ought to be impelled by this consideration to 
exercise mercy towards others; ii. 18. 

After what has been said, it cannot be denied that there are differences 
between the two apostles, in the dogmatic and ethical mode of their instruc- 
tions, differences to which in fact we have called attention ; but stall it may 
be shown, that though the Christian spirit appears more fully developed 
and more perfectly formed in one scheme of doctrine than in the other, yet 
the same spirit pervades both. Paul, though he considered good works 
as the necessary marks of the new spiritual creation, and the neces- 
sary fruits of an actual, internal righteousness, would certainly not have 
expressed himself exactly in this manner, that a man is justified not by 
faith alone, but also by his works, that faith and works must codperate 
for his justification. He would not only have avoided saying this in re- 
ference to the legal works preceding the transformation of the life by 
faith, (in which James agrees with him,) but also in reference to the 
works produced by faith; for he always considered faith alone as that 
by which a man becomes just before God, and the source from which 
all other good develops itself by an internal necessity; and the life of 
believers, proceeding from faith, is always alloyed by a mixture of the 
flesh, for which reason a justifying power cannot be ‘attributed even 
to those works which are the fruits of faith. But since James, as we 
have remarked, acknowledges the continual defects of the Christian 
life and the need of forgiveness of sin even to the recipient of the 
gospel—since he presupposes that the Christian can only obtain that 
mercy from God which he constantly needs, as long as he shows mercy 
to others—all material difference vanishes. Paul approaches nearer to 
James on another side, where he is less dogmatically exact, and is 
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not led to employ the strong contrasts which are frequent in the con- 
troversial parts of his writings, for even according to his own views, 
works necessarily belong to the Christian life as an expression of faith 
and of the righteousness obtained by it, and faith must be verified by the 
whole course of life; hence he asserts, on occasions when it was of im- 
portance to give prominence to this truth, that every man will receive 
his deserts, according to that he hath done in his earthly life, whether it 
be good or bad, 2 Cor. v.10. Nor is it difficult to explain this mode of 
expression on the Pauline principles, and to show its perfect harmony 
with them. In the works which proceed from faith, the difference must 
be verified between genuine and spurious faith, and the difference will 
gradually make itself known according to the degree in which faith has 
penetrated the life. Although in redemption, justification, and the im- 
partation of a new divine life, by which man is first rendered capable of 
accomplishing good works, all is an act of grace, yet, according to Paul’s 
doctrine, there is also a rewardable righteousness, and the bestowment 
of a reward, in proportion as men show themselves active when the new 
creation has been effected, according as they make use of the grace 
bestowed upon them. And if such expressions, though strictly in ac- 
cordance with the Pauline doctrine, were taken by themselves, they 
might, like those of James, be supposed to be contradictory to it. It is 
in these expressions that we find the doctrinal type of James. 

Moreover, as James was altogether a Jew, but a Jew whose views 
were rendered complete by faith in Jesus as the Messiah, it was his aim 
to lead his countrymen by the same way which he had himself taken, 
from Judaism to faith in Jesus as the Messiah, though without departing 
from the customary national theocratic forms; hence he did not, like 
Paul, who labored among the Gentiles that stood in no national relation 
to the law, represent Christ as the abolisher of the law, but as its fulfiller; 
and this view was countenanced by Christ’s own language in Matt. v. 
17.* Hence the law to him became changed in its spirit; from being 
imperfect, it became perfect ; from being a law of bondage, it became a law 
of liberty. But he received the new spirit under the old forms, similarly 
to many Catholics who have attained to free evangelical convictions, and 
yet have not been able to disengage themselves from the old ecclesiastical 
forms; or like Luther, when he had already attained to a knowledge of 
justification by faith, but before he was aware of the consequences flow- 
ing from it in opposition to the prevalent doctrines of the church. And 
thus James, thotigh he acknowledged that the Gentiles by faith in Je- 
hovah and the Messiah were entitled to the same theocratic privileges as 
the Jews who observed the law, did not enforce on the believing Jews 
the non-observance of the law, Acts xv. 21. And what he says to Paul 
in Acts xxi. 21,¢ implies that he would have thought it wrong to induce 


* See Life of Christ, p. 91. 
+ The believing Jews needed no new precepts; they knew what they were bound to 
observe as Jews. See p. 127. 
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the Jews who were scattered among the heathen to forsake the ob- 
servance of the law. Now Paul also was far from doing this; he 
allowed the Jews to remain Jews, as he allowed the Gentiles to retain 
everything in their national character and habits which did not contra- 
dict the spirit of the gospel: he himself did not repudiate his Jewish 
character and education, but celebrated the Jewish feasts with the Jews, 
when there was opportunity. But since he considered the religious 
obligation of the law in every respect as abolished, he must naturally 
have been less scrupulous in its outward observance, and must rather 
have felt himself bound to depart from it when required to do so by 
higher considerations, whenever the observance of the law was in any 
way incompatible with the duties and claims of his vocation, as for 
example, when it obstructed his free intercourse with the heathen. 
Among the Gentiles he lived as one by birth a Gentile; Barnabas and 
Peter did the same; Gal. ii. 14.* James would not have so easily agreed 
to this, nor indeed was such expansion of sentiment required for his pe- 
culiar sphere of labor, since his adherence to the observance of the law 
rather promoted his success among his countrymen, to whom his special 
ministry was confined. 

With the difference in the doctrinal schemes of the two apostles, 
their manner of enforcing the duty of veracity is also connected. James 
repeats the command of Christ to the letter, as it was originally given, 
yet showing at the same time, that he correctly understood its sense 
and spirit. Among Christians, no oath ought to be required for a con- 
firmation of what they asserted, their love of truth and mutual confidence 
ought to be so great, that their Yea and Nay should be a sufficient pledge. 
It was their duty to guard from the first against the guilt of falsehood 
or perjury; James v.12. Paul does not mention Christ’s command in 
this verbal form, but only enjoins, in reference to the disposition, that 
Christians should speak truth to one another, as being members one of 
another; and because language was intended for the very purpose of 
maintaining and exhibiting the spiritual communion, in which, as mem- 
bers of the same body, they must stand to one another. From this it 
was easy to deduce the obligation which they were under on this point 
towards society at large, since all men as rational beings, created for the 
realization of the kingdom of God, might be considered members one 
of another, and language was in like manner designed for the mainte- 
nance and exhibition of this more general relation; Ephes. iv. 25. And 
he had confessedly no scruple, when suflicient confidence was not felt 
towards him by all the persons concerned, and where it was of special 


* Perhaps tho partisans of James, mentioned in Gal. ii. 12, went down to Antioch for 
the purpose of examining whether the Jews who lived among the Gentiles, allowed 
themselves to be led into violations of the law, which they were not justified in doing 
by the resolutions of the apostolic convention ; but it does not follow from this, that they 
were acting by the command, or even in accordance with the wish of James, 
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importance to obtain undoubting confidence in his assertions, to make use 
of a form of asseveration which would be deemed equivalent to an oath. 
As the ethical element predominates in the Epistle of James, so an 
anxiety for the exclusion of every appearance of charging the causation 
of sin upon God is very conspicuous, and an emphatic maintenance of the 
freedom of the will, whose self-determination is the necessary condition 
of all the operations of divine grace. Let no one excuse himself (is the 
apostle’s doctrine) for yielding to evil, on the plea that he could not with- 
stand its enticements,—that a higher power, a fatality, a divine predesti- 
nation hurried him into sin. Far be it from God to tempt any man to 
evil. As no evil can affect Him, the holy and blessed One, so he tempts 
no one to evil; but it is the indwelling sinful desire of every man by 
which he is seduced to evil. This also makes an opening for the temp-’ 
tations of Satan, yet even by his power no one can be forced to sin 
against his will; iv. 7. Thus the ground is taken away from every man 
for throwing off the blame of his sins by pleading the temptations pro- 
ceeding either from God or Satan; since to the believer the ability is 
given, by his own higher moral nature (the image of God in his soul), 
and the guidance of the Divine Spirit, to withstand his sinful desires and 
the temptations of Satan; it must be his own guilt if he yield and allow 
himself to be carried away to the commission of sin. He has only to 
subordinate his own will to the will of God, and in communion with God 
to withstand the evil spirit, who will then flee from him; all temptation 
to evil will fail before a will that is in real earnest and devoted to God. 
Only let a man surrender himself to God by a steady determination of 
his will, and God’s aid will not be wanting; i. 18-16; iv.7, 8. James, 
like Paul, presupposes two principles of action in the believer—the image 
of God restoréd through Christ, and the sinful desire which still cleaves 
to the soul, and renders it accessible to temptations from without. When 
he says that the desire bringeth forth sin, (i. 15,) it is not meant, that 
the desire itself is something purely natural, or morally indifferent, but 
it is rather presupposed that the element in human nature, according to 
its actual condition, which, when a man does not withstand it, but sur- 
renders himself to it, gives birth to the sinful act, is in itself something 
sinful. But James limits himself, for the most part, to the outward 
manifestations of the moral life ; he does not, like Paul in the epistle to 
the Romans, go to the root of the opposition between good and evilin the 
depths of the human heart; yet he furnishes, even on this side, an impor- 
tant link in the complete development of Christian doctrine. The manner 
in which he expresses himself respecting the free determination of the will 
in relation to a divine causation in evil and good, furnishes us with an 
important complement to Paul’s doctrinal scheme, where, (as in discuss- 
ing the doctrine of election, predestination, and the unconditionality of 
the divine decrees,) owing to his peculiar character, and his practical or 
argumentative object, only one side of Christian truth is brought forward, 
only the fundamental nature of the Christian dispensation is dwelt on. 
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and other aspects of it are put in the background. Hence, 1f one will 
form a doctrinal system from such single passages, not taken in con- 
nexion with the analogy of the whole New Testament doctrine, errors 
must arise, which he would have learned to avoid, by comparing the 
degrees of development and peculiar schemes of doctrine belonging to 
the several apostles which serve mutually to complete one another.* 


— 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DOCTRINE OF JOHN. 


JouN, as compared with Paul, had this point in common with James, 
that, by his peculiar mental development, he was not adapted and dis- 
posed to that intellectual cast of thought which distinguished the dialectic 
apostle to the Gentiles. But if in James the practical element predomi- 
nated, in John we find the intuitive, though deeply imbued with the 
practical ; he presents broad contemplative views of the fundamental re- 
lations of the spiritual life, rather than trains of thought, in which, as in 
Paul’s writings, distinctions and contrasts are made with logical precision 
and minuteness. In reference also to the peculiar development of his 
Christian life, he had not been led like Paul to faith in the Redeemer 
through severe conflicts and opposition, nor like him at last attained 
peace after a violent crisis. He resembled James in having become a 
Christian through a course of quiet development, but differed from him 
in this respect, that his higher life had not first been moulded to a pecu- 
liar form in Judaism, from which he had been gradually brought to faith 
in Christ, his conceptions of Christianity having been modified by his 
former views; but from the first, the whole development of his higher 
life had proceeded from a personal observation of the appearing of Christ 
and by intercourse with him. As the consciousness of his own moral 
disunion was awakened by the contemplation of a perfect divinely-human 
life, in which the archetype of man was realized before his eyes, so by 
continuing to live in communion with this model of perfection, he gained 


* Tn reference to all the topics discussed in this chapter, I wish to direct the attention 
of my readers to an Essay by Frommann, a young theologian, distinguished, and dear to me, 
(now Dr. Frommann, pastor of the Evangelical Lutheran church at St. Petersburgh,) in the 
Studien und Kritiken, 1833, part 1. It will be clear to the attentive reader, that in the re- 
presentation given above, I have viewed the subject, not under the light of a contracted 
dogmatism which would adjust all contradictions, but from that position which unpreju- 
diced historical investigation and genetic development enable me to occupy. But I can- 
not hope to secure myself against the suspicions of the prejudiced, who, of all persons, 
deem themselves the most free from prejudice, 
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power to overcome that disunion. Hence everything in his view turned 
on one simple contrast ;—divine life in communion with the Redeemer, 
—death in estrangement from him. And as the whole of his piety was 
the result of what he immediately saw and experienced in his intercourse 
with the Redeemer, all his modes of religious thought had their origin in 
the life of Jesus, and might be considered as so many reflections of it. 
It was this which gave them a vital unity, so that it was not possible to 
distinguish them into the practical and theoretical. This is shown in 
those pregnant words by which his style is marked,—Zife, Light, and 
Truth ; and their opposites—Death, Darkness, anda Lie. As in com- 
munion with God, the original fountain of life, which can be obtained 
only through his selfrevelation in the Logos, the spirit of man finds its 
true life,—as when in this true life, the consciousness of the spirit devel- 
ops itself, the life becomes the light-of the spirit, and the spirit lives in 
the truth as its vital principle; so by the separation of the spirit from its 
original, by the disjunction of the knowledge of man’s self and of the 
world from the knowledge of God, death, misery, darkness and falsehood 
are the result. The human spirit created after the image of the divine 
Logos, must be enlightened by communion with this divine fountain of 
life ; a life in God, divine life as the true life of the spirit, is naturally ac- 
companied by the true light of knowledge. But since man by the direc- 
tion of his will has turned himself to the undivine, he has in so doing 
estranged himself from the source of his true light and life, and is no 
longer in a state susceptible of its reception. The divine Logos never 
ceases, indeed, to manifest himself to the souls of men, as Paul declares, 
that in God they live and move and are; his light shines in the darkness 
of the human race, who have turned away from God; and from its illu- 
mination emanated all the goodness and truth that preceded the per- 
sonal appearance of the Logos; but this revelation was opposed by an 
impenetrable intensity of darkness.* Hence the Logos himself must 


* T cannot entirely agree with the interpretation proposed by Frommann, in his excel- 
lent work on the doctrinal views of John; Leipzig, 1839, p. 249 ;—that John, in the first 
clause of i. 5, depicts the relation of human nature in its original state to the revelation of 
the divine Logos, and that in the second part of this verse, “and the darkness,” cat 7 
oxoria, he speaks of that relation since the Fall. According to this, the cxoria in the first 
clause, to use the language of the schoolmen, would describe the state of man in the con- 
dition of pura naturalia as informis, negative, and from the revelation of the Logos the 
gratia informans must proceed, which man required for the perfection of his spiritual 
nature. But in John, we never find the representation of such a mere negative relation 
of the human spirit to the Logos, as existing apart from communion with him, and possess- 
ing a susceptibility not yet satisfied. ‘ Darkness” always denotes, in his phraseology, an 
actual opposition against the divine light of the Logos, a predominance of the undivine. 
It is contrary to the style of his conceptions, that he should suppose the spirit of man, 
formed after the image of the Logos, to be in its original state otherwise than in commu- 
nion with that divine source of life and light. Verse 4 relates to what the Logos was or 
ought to be, according to his essential nature, to mankind; and in verse 5, John passes on 
immediately to the state of mankind estranged from God by the misdirection of their will. 
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break through the separating limits—bring himself nigh to man estranged 
from God—reveal and communicate himself as the divine fountain of life 
in the form of an assumed humanity, a visible human life serving him 
only as a medium for the manifestation of the divine life which is in him, 
and for bringing men to a participation of it. John i. 7-14. 

Satan appears as the summit and representative of this self-seeking 
tendency, dissevered from connexion with God, and hence given over to 
darkness and falsehood; John viii. 44. He stands not in the truth ;* 
with the disposition that has become a second nature, he can find in the 
truth not a single point on which to rest, because there is no truth in 
him. Owing to his predominant tendency to falsehood he wants the 
organ requisite to receive the truth, and to connect himself with it, to 
admit and to appropriate the revelation of truth. 

Where a created spirit yields itself wholly and purely to the self- 
revealing God, or the Logos, there is truth. Wherever he dissevers him- 
self from this connexion, and lives, thinks, and acts in this state of selfish 


* Frommann maintains, in his work before quoted, p. 332, that Satan, according to 
John’s views, is no other than “ the seductive spirit of the world conceived of in concrete 
personality ;” the principle of evil in the world hypostatized ; and that the idea of a fallen 
Intelligence is altogether foreign to this apostle. But if this were so, we must explain 
his language in one of three ways. Hither he intentionally chose the form of such a 
personification; or the prevalent religious conceptions, which had proceeded from an 
embodiment of the idea of evil, had taken possession of his mind without his making it a 
subject of special reflection (which is Schleiermacher’s view); or he really considered 
Satan as an absolute evil being who had existed from eternity. There appears nothing 
to favor the first supposition; with respect to the second, this doctrine is so closely inter- 
woven with the whole system of John’s theology, that we cannot help believing that he 
had been compelled to reflect on the meaning of this representation, and to form a definite 
idea respecting the nature of Satan and his relation to God. But the admission of an ab- 
solute Dualism is utterly irreconcilable with John’s theism. There remains then no other 
alternative but the supposition that he considered Satan as the Intelligence who first 
apostatized from God. The passage in John viii. 44 contains nothing contradictory to 
this supposition. The persons whom Christ there declares to resemble Satan in their 
dispositions, he could not intend to describe as absolutely evil by nature, but as those who, 
by the repeated suppression of their nature derived from God, had attained this unsus- 
ceptibility for truth and goodness, this habitual perverseness. Frommann says, p. 335, 
that the fall of a good angel presupposes an original evil principle operating upon him, 
and, that in order to explain the existence of Satan, we are again driven to the assumption 
of another Satan. But this objection is obviated by what we have before remarked 
respecting the necessary ineaplicability of the origin of sin, founded in the very idea of evil, 
see p. 888. We must again maintain what we have asserted against all attempts to find 
an absolute Dualism in John. The doctrine of a fallen spirit from whom all evil pro- 
ceeds, we are justified in presuming to be the only one by which the idea of a Satan can 
harmonize with the strictly theistical conception which evidently lies at the basis of 
John’s theology, if nothing in it can be proved contradictory to this supposition, as cer- 
tainly nothing of the kind can be proved. But such a Dualism as is founded in Hera- 
cleon’s idea of Satan, we cannot presuppose without hesitation in the idea of John, but it 
will be necessary to produce distinct expressions which afford positive evidence of such a 
conception. 
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separation, thereis falsehood. As the truth, according to John, proceeds 
from the tendency of the whole life towards God, the true and the good 
are in his view one, as on the other hand, are sin and falsehood. When 
the spirit withdraws itself from the revelation of eternal truth, and sup- 
presses its original consciousness of truth, self-deception follows, and the 
deception of others. Hence Satan is represented as a liar, and the father 
of lies. And thus have we the universal contrast: those who are ina 
state of vital communion with God, who have received a divine life, are 
born of God, and hence are called the children of God; and those who 
live in communion with that spirit from whom at first proceeded all the 
tendencies of sin and falsehood, or who are of the world, belong to the 
world—understanding by the world not the objective world as such, the 
creation of God, which, as founded in the Logos, and as a revelation of 
God, is in itself something good, but the world in a subjective reference, 
inasmuch as the consciousness of man is held by it, and separates it from 
its relation to God, so that a consciousness of the world torn from its 
connection with a consciousness of God becomes all-controlling. 

Since, according to John, participation in the divine life depends 
entirely on faith in the Redeemer, this forms a new eraof development in 
opposition to the former prevailing principle, and to that state of estrange- 
ment from God, and of moral corruption from which believers are extri- 
cated. Though we find in John no such ample representation of human 
- nature in its estrangement from God, as is delineated in Paul’s writings, 
(which may be explained from the peculiarity of his doctrinal method, 
and the peculiar style of his writings,) still it may be easily perceived 
that his views were essentially the same, and in perfect harmony with 
the essence of Christianity. We find here the same contrast between 
what human nature is, and is able to produce in the state of estrange- 
ment from God, and that higher position to which it is raised by the 
transforming influence of a divine principle of life communicated to it, 
or, in other words, the contrast of the carnal, oapxixdv, and the spiritual, 
nmvevpattKov. When John, in the introduction to his Gospel (i. 12), 
describes the children of God as those who owed this distinction, not to 
their descent from any particular race of men, and in general not to any- 
thing which lies within the compass of human nature ;—when Christ says 
to Nicodemus, that what is born of the flesh is flesh ;—such language is, 
in the first place, opposed to the Jewish notion that outward descent 
from the theocratic nation gave an indisputable right to participation in 
the kingdom of God and in the dignity of his children; but this particular 
application is deduced from a truth expressed in the most general terms, 
namely, the general position, that the natural man by his disposition is 
estranged from the kingdom of God, and must receive a new divine life, 
in order to become a member of it. Hence in John, as well as in Paul, 
the same conditions and preparations are required for participation in the 
blessing which Christ is ready to bestow on mankind, the consciousness 
of bondage in the God-related nature of man,—the consciousness of per- 
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sonal sinfulness—a sense of the need of help and redemption, a longing 
after a new divine life, which alone can satisfy all the wants of the higher 
nature of man. We may here adduce the allusion to the brazen serpent 
(iii. 14), where the Jews, who in believing confidence expected by look- 
ing at it to be healed of their wounds, represent those who, under a sense 
of the destruction that threatens them from their spiritual maladies, look 
to the Redeemer with confidence for spiritual healing; and all those 
parables in John’s Gospel, in which Christ speaks of thirst for that water 
of life, and hunger for that bread of heaven, which he is willing to-bestow. 
Accordingly John, in his first Epistle, says that whoever believes him- 
self to be free from sin, is destitute of uprightness, and deceives himself; 
that such a man makes God a liar, since he acts as if all which the earlier 
divine revelations have asserted respecting human sinfulness, and which 
is implied in God’s sending a Redeemer to the human race, were false ; 
1 John i. 10. 

But in order that men may attain to faith in the Redeemer, and avail 
themselves of his aid, the outward revelation of the divine, with all the 
attestations that accompanied it in the external world, are not sufficient. 
Without the inward sense for the divine which is outwardly manifested 
in the person of the Saviour, they can give it no admission into their 
hearts. The outward power of the divine can exert no compulsive in- 
fluence, but requires the mind to be already in a susceptible state, in 
order to produce its right effect. Without this, all external revelations 
and appeals are in vain; the unsusceptible ‘ have eyes but they see not ;” 
John xii. 40. Hence the attainment of faith depends on a preparative 
operation of the Holy Spirit on men’s minds, by which a sense of the 
divine is awakened within them, and a consciousness of their higher 
wants. Thus a susceptibility for what will give real satisfaction is de- 
veloped, so that faith naturally results from the conjunction of this inward 
susceptibility with the external divine revelation. To this Christ refers 
when he says to the Jews, (to whom, on account of the enthralment of 
their minds in earthly things, his words were necessarily unintelligible 
and strange,) in order to draw their attention to the grounds of their 
being offended with him (John vi. 44, 45), that they should not think 
that they could come to him, that is, attain to faith in him, with such a 
tendency of their disposition.* No one (he declared) could come unto 
him who was not drawn to him by the Father who sent him; who had 
not heard the awakening voice of the heavenly Father in his inmost soul, 
and followed it. These words have indeed been misunderstood by the 
advocates of the Augustinian system, as if a divine excitement, inde- 
pendent of all human self-determination, were intended as producing that 
susceptibility for the divine; but this would be to impose a sense 


* In contrast to their bodily coming to him; which was only on account of their 
bodily necessities, for which they thus sought to obtain relief; whereas the true spiritual 
coming to him must proceed from a feeling of their real, spiritual necessities. 
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foreign to the connexion and the design of the discourse; and greater 
importance has been attached to a single metaphorical expression than it 
can have in such a connexion. Certainly the divine impulse must be 
here contrasted with what is merely sensuous and human; and the 
figurative expressions denote the power with which the divine impulse, 
when it is once felt, operates on the soul,—the power with which the 
divine manifests itself to the’ self-consciousness; but it is by no means 
said that this divine impulse of an operation of God to arouse the sup- 
pressed knowledge of God acts alone, and that man, by his free self- 
determination, does nothing to promote it. This supposition would be 
inconsistent with the design of all the passages of this kind, since, taken 
in their connexion, the words are intended to awake men to a sense of 
their criminal unsusceptibility as the cause of their unbelief. It would 
also contradict John’s declaration of the condemnation that accompanied 
the appearance of the Redeemer and the publication of the gospel; for 
this condemnation implies the fact, that in the different reception given 
by men to the gospel, their different susceptibility or unsusceptibility for 
believing is manifested, and thus the difference of their entire disposition 
and character. 

According to the doctrinal views of John, a two-fold meaning is 
attached to the phrases, to be of God, sivas éx Oeov, and to be of the truth, 
eivat ék Tie dAnOeiac. They either indicate, in the highest sense of the 
words, the quickening first proceeding from faith through the divine 
spirit of life, which is the spirit of truth ; or in a subordinate sense, the 
general contact of the human mind with God, the taste for the true and 
the divine, that inward susceptibility founded on the developed know- 
ledge of God, which is the preparative for faith. In reference to the 
latter meaning it is said, in John viii. 47, ‘‘ He that is of God, heareth 
God’s words ;” and xviii. 37, “Every one that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice.” Hence, though John presents in diametric opposition the 
idea of the natural man estranged from God, and the man who is born 
of God, yet, according to his doctrine, various steps and transitions in 
the phenomenal world must be admitted between the first condition and 
the second, according as the original consciousness of truth and of God 
which has been suppressed by the sinful bias of the will, more or less 
prevents men from hearing the voice of God, and following the drawings 
of their heavenly Father.* The slumbering sense of God may indeed be 
awakened by the immediate impression of the glory manifested in the 
appearance of Christ ; but it may also happen that a man, by following 
the drawing of his heavenly Father antecedent to the revelation of Christ, 
uprightly strives after the divine and the good, and such a one is led 
through the divine to the divine. The confused partial revelation of 
God which had hitherto illuminated the darkness of his soul, and con- 
ducted him in life, leads him to the revelation of the divine original in 


* The darkness which cannot admit the divine light that shines upon it, 
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human form, and he rejoices actually to behold the archetype in its 
effulgence which had hitherto shone upon him with only a dim and 
distant lustre ; John iii. 21. 

With respect to John’s idea of the work, of redemption, that appears 
most prominent which he had received from the immediate observation 
of the life of Christ, and its immediate impression on his religious self- 
consciousness. The life of Christ as the humanization of the Divine, of 
which the design was to give a divine elevation to man, is the self- 
revelation of the divine Logos (as the revealing principle for the mysteri- 
ous Essence of God) in the form of humanity, appropriated by him in 
order to communicate divine life to human nature, and to transform it 
into a medium for the revelation of the divine life. John’s remarkable 
words, “The Logos became man, and we have beheld his glory as it 
was revealed in humanity,” describe the nature of Christ’s appearance, 
and what mankind are to become through Him who is the central point 
of Christian faith and life. The same sentiments are expressed in his 
first Epistle, ““ We announce to you as eye-witnesses, the manifestation 
of the eternal fountain of life, which was with the Father, in order that 
you may enter into fellowship with it.” He states as the essential marks 
of this manifestation of the divine glory in human form, that he appeared 
full of grace and truth; grace, which means the communicative love of 
God, God as love; and truth, according to John’s conceptions of it, as 
we have already remarked, is not anything speculative and abstract, but 
proceeds from the life, and embraces the whole unity of the life, and 
hence is one with goodness and holiness, Truth is the essential predi- 
cate of the inward unity of the divine life; and Christ (in John’s 
Gospel) calls himself the Truth and the Life. Hence, the ideas of love 
and holiness are the two divine attributes which (as far as it is possible 
to reduce John’s pregnant words to precise forms of thought) will most 
nearly express what he represents as the characteristic of the glory of 
God revealed in the life of Christ, and agree with his using love and 
holiness in his first epistle as designations of the Divine Being generally.* 

God has been glorified in Christ (John xiii. 31); in him as the Son of 
Man, by whom the archetype of humanity is realized ;—that is, he has 
exhibited in human nature the glory of God, the perfect image of God 
as holy love. As man was created in the image of God, and was destined 
to glorify God, that is, to manifest him in his glory with self-conscious- 
ness—that is now fulfilled by the Son of God in human form. The partial 
revelation of the heavenly Father in the obscure subjective consciousness 
of man, and his perfect revelation in the appearance of the Son, are mu- 
tually related ; the former was a preparation for the latter; and the lat 
ter reflects fresh illumination on the former. As whoever understands 


* John does not make use of the second term precisely, but it is implied in what he 
says ; for when he affirms in 1 Johni. 5, “ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all,’ 
since darkness is a designation of sin, light, by contrast, is expressive of holiness, 
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that revelation of God which pierces through the thick darkness of the 
soul, must be attracted by the perfect revelation of the same God in his 
Son, it follows, that whoever knows the Father must necessarily recog- 
nise the Father in the Son,—while the not recognising, or the denying 
of the Son, is a proof that a man knows not the Father, and is estranged 
fromhim. The image of the Father, in his holy love to man, is perfectly 
exhibited in the Son, and in him also was first revealed in a manner com- 
prehensible to man what a being that God is, whose holy personality man 
was created to represent.* Through him God closes up the chasm that 
separated him from the human race, and imparts himself to them in the 
communion of a divine life; and by that life it is taught that all living 
knowledge of God can only proceed from life; and thus in all these 
respects he could say, ‘“‘ Whoever hath not the Son, also hath not the 
Father.” 

The Son is a perfect personality in humanity, in which the eternal 
personality of God is imaged. Thus by the drawing of the Father man 
is brought to the Son, and through the beholding of the Son he is led to 
the Father. Along with the Son man loses the Father, and with the 
Father he loses the Son. This is a position which appears with increas- 
ing luminousness in the historical development of mankind, and to it his- 
tory is constantly giving a clearer commentary. 

John contemplates the whole life of Christ from the beginning as a 
revelation of the glory of the Divine Logos, as in short a connected revy- 
elation of God; and hence the divine in reference to Christ must never 
be viewed as something isolated and extraneous. His miracles also, as 

“marks of a divine power controlling nature, as witnesses to the presence 
of such a power, are not explicable from natural causes in the phenome- 
nal world; they cannot be regarded as isolated or superadded from with- 
out, as a new order of facts differing in their essential qualities from the 
other works of Christ. The originally indwelling glory of God, at the 
beginning of his public ministry as the Messiah, was entirely veiled under 
the ordinary forms of human life; but from the beginning of his miracles, 
this glory coming forth on particular occasions from its concealment, 
manifested itself in such results in the world of the senses that even car- 
nal men might be roused to perceive the presence of the Divine. It is only 
in reference to this beginning of a new epoch in his ministry for the reve- 
lation of the glory of God among mankind, that John distinguishes the 
beginning of the miracles of Christ (ii. 11) as the beginning of the revela- 
tion of his glory. When he tells us, that the Baptist saw the Spirit of 
God descending on the Redeemer, by which he was distinguished as the 
personage who would baptize with the Holy Spirit, he certainly did not 


* After Christ had said (John vi. 45) that all must be led to him by the voice of his 
Father speaking in their hearts, he guards against a misapprehension, as if this was in 
itself a complete knowledge of the Father. This only the Son possesses, and he alone 
can reveal it. The former must be therefore something preparative, a guide to more 
perfect knowledge. 
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mean to intimate that Christ, according to the common Jewish and Ju- 
daizing-Christian view, was then first furnished with the fulness of Divine 
power for his Messianic calling ;—for John’s mode of contemplating his 
character is most decidedly opposed to such views. According to his 
own conceptions, since Christ was no other than the Logos himself incar- 
nate, all that was divine in former revelations became concentrated in 
him; hence, single, transitory impulses and revelations of the Divine 
Spirit could not be attributed to him; but the Holy Spirit, which illumin- 
ated and inspired former prophets partially and occasionally, dwelt in 
him from the beginning in its totality, and operated by him from this 
time in those extraordinary signs which were perceptible to common men. 
It was precisely because the Son possessed his divine life, not as some- 
thing communicated from without, but dwelling in his very being, and 
essential to it, because the divine fountain of life itself was manifested in 
him, that he alone could communicate divine life to others, John v. 26; 
and the baptism of the Holy Spirit which he administers, is no other than 
the immersion of human nature in the divine life communicated by him, 
so that it becomes completely imbued with it ; John vii. 39. 

But as the miracles of Christ appear sometimes in relation to the in- 
ward essence of his appearance, to the glory, 06ga, which proceeded from 
the indwelling of the Logos as simply belonging to his nature; so, on the_ 
other hand, they are the marks or signs of the revelation of this ind well- 
ing glory for carnal men, in order to lead them-from his appearance in 
the sensuous world to the Divine, to excite their susceptibility for the 
total impression and display of the Divine glory revealed in the Son of 
Man. In this sense, Christ said to Nathaniel, whose faith was founded 
on these outward signs, “*Thou shalt see greater things than these; from 
this time thou shalt see the heavens opened, and the angels of God as- 
cending and descending on the Son of Man.” Greater than all the signs 
and wonders which attended or followed it was his advent itself; for by 
it the chasm between heaven and earth was closed, it became the bond 
of communion between both, the medium by which the fulness of the 
Divine power was poured forth on mankind, and in comparison with 
which the total assemblage of Divine communications to the human race, 
all earlier Angelophanies and Theophanies, were only as so many single 
rays of the Deity. 

We thus ascertain the gradations in the use of the term faith by 
John. Either he understands by it the acknowledgment of a higher 
power proceeding from impressions made on the senses, from the im- 
pression of extraordinary facts in the sensible world, as in ii. 23; or he 
presupposes the possession of the heart by an immediate spiritual im- 
pression of the Divine in the life and words of Christ, as was exhibited in 
Peter’s confession; vi. 68. 

Though John presents, with peculiar earnestness, the self-revelation 
and self-impartation of Christ as the incarnate Logos through the whole 
of his earthly life for an object of believing appropriation, yet it is evi- 
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dent from various intimations, that he attributes the same importance as 
Paul to the sufferings of Christ in the work of redemption. As far as 
Christ in his sufferings manifested the love of God to the fallen race of 
man, and carried the moral ideal of his life through a series of conflicts 
to its triumphant conclusion—and with self-denying labor completed the 
work which his heavenly Father had commissioned him to fulfil on earth 
—the Saviour affirms in reference to these his impending sufferings, that 
he had, in determination of will, already fulfilled them, xiii. 31; ‘now is 
the Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in him.” He speaks of his 
sufferings as the completion of his life devoted to God as a sacrifice, xvii. 
19; that he thus devoted himself to God, or presented himself as a sacri- 
fice for his disciples, that they also might be consecrated or sanctified in 
the truth. The realization of the ideal of holiness in Christ’s life and 
sufferings, is here represented as the ground of the sanctification of the 
human race. Had he not himself realized this ideal, he could not have 
furnished this principle of sanctification for all mankind; but this prin- 
ciple of holiness for the whole life of humanity can each one receive for 
himself only by entering into communion with him, and by appropriating 
the truth which he announced. In John’s writings, as in Paul’s, we find 
the underlying idea of Christ’s bearing the punishment of sin for man- 
kind, and the reconciliation of mankind with God through him, though 
this idea is not so expressly developed; but, in accordance with his 
method, the idea of Christ as the dispenser of divine life, and the founder 
of a communion in that life, is made, for the most part, the predominant 
one. Thus John the Baptist compares him, as innocent and full of 
heavenly mildness and patience under sufferings, to a Lamb, on whom 
the punishment of sin and the guilt of mankind are (as it were) laid and 
thus carried away ;* and the apostle himself thus designates him in his 
first epistle, the sin-offering, the tAaouodc for sin. And when Christ had 
been declaring that divine life would be attained only in communion with 
him, that as the bread of heaven he was the same for the spiritual life of 
man which material bread is for the bodily life; he adds, (vi. 51), that 
the breadt which he wil give is his body,{ which he will give for the 
life of the world, he then repeats the same idea though under a different 
form, and describes how he must be received in his whole nature, Divine 
and human. We are therefore led to believe, that between these two 
views, of which one relates in general to the whole being of Christ, and 
the other to his offering up himself for the salvation of men, an internal 
connexion must exist. The communication of divine life by the Re- 
deemer,—all that his divine life could effect for mankind, depended on 


* We have not entered into the controversy respecting the sense in which the Baptist 
originally used these words, since it is here only of importance to determine the ideas of 
the apostle John on the subject. 

+ This is not exactly the same as his calling himself, in his whole being and appearance, 
the Bread of Life. 

} To justify this interpretation, I refer to Lticke’s commentary on these words. 
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this, that as he himself had glorified the Father on earth, he would be 
exalted, in that human nature in which he had so glorified him, above the 
limits of earthly existence to the fellowship of his Father’s glory; that 
he might from that time, by an invisible spiritual agency, complete 
among men the work of which he had laid the foundation during his 
earthly sojourn, that he might now glorify him through the development 
of the divine life, and the victorious progress of the kingdom of God on 
earth. (xvii. 1-5.) Christ himself points out this necessary connexion in 
that passage of John’s Gospel, where he compares his life on earth to a grain 
of corn which must first be dissolved, and lose its peculiar form, in order 
that it may not abide alone, but bring forth much fruit. The divine life 
remained hidden in himself as his own exclusive possession during his 
sensible presence on earth. ¢ There was indeed a natural reason for this, 
that the apostles, as long as they saw Christ sensibly present among 
them, and enjoyed on all occasions his outward, personal guidance, were 
dependent on his outward, personal superintendence; they could not 
raise themselves above his human personality to the higher point of 
view of him as the Son of God, to an independent spiritual communion 
with him apart from his bodily presence and agency, and therefore had 
not attained to the independent maturity of the spiritual life which pro- 
ceeded from the Redeemer. Under these circumstances, the disciples 
could not have been fitted for a participation of the Redeemer’s life, if 
his sensible presence had not first. been withdrawn. But this negative, 
the removal of this hindrance to the higher influence of Christ on the 
disciples, would not alone have been sufficient for completing the divine 
work in their souls, if with the negative there had not also been connected 
the advent of anew positive power. His ascension to heaven was only a 
necessary preparation for making the disciples susceptible of the divine 
influences of the glorified Redeemer. In the firm consciousness that he 
would be able to operate with such power on mankind, Christ said, (John 
xii, 32), that when he should be lifted up from the earth, he would draw 
allmen unto him. In reference to this connexion of events, John contem- 
plates (vii. 39) the communication of the divine principle of life which 
would be made by Christ to believers, which would pervade the charac- 
ter of each individual, as well as the life of the collective body, and which 
would bring the Christian life to its full vigor and maturity,—the com- 
munication of the Holy Spirit, tvedua dycor, a result of the glorification 
of Christ, which would not take place till that event was realized.* 


* With respect to the question,—in what sense the words in John vii. 38 were origi- 
nally spoken by Christ, they relate not to one definite future transaction, but, as John iy. 
14, to a principle quite generally expressed, that faith in him would be for any individual 
a fountain of divine life, which was represented under the image of living water. But 
John was justified in saying, that what Christ here spoke could not be fulfilled at that 
time, since the consciousness of a divine life received from Christ was not yet developed 
in believers, but would take place at the effusion of the Holy Spirit, which would produce 
that consciousness; his language is therefore, in this respect, somewhat prophetic. The 
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Whatever is required on the part of men for the appropriation of 
what Christ effected as the Redeemer of mankind, Jobn includes in faith. 
This is that one work which God requires, John vi. 29, in contradistinc- 
tion from the many works, roAAd #pya, of Jewish legal holiness; and 
from this one internal work, this one inward self-determination, every- 
thing will spontaneously follow which is requisite for the sanctification 
of man. But he distinguishes, as we have already remarked, the faith 
that proceeded from the predominance of a sensuous element, the faith 
of authority, (which as it arose more from an impression on the senses 
than on the mind, easily gives place to other sensuous impressions, and 
vanishes,) from the faith which, as it proceeds from the inner life, from 
the deeply felt need of a redemption from sin, or from an impression of 
the divine received into the very depths of the heart, and therefore pene- 
trating deeply into the heart, produced the continuing in the word of 
God, the having the word abiding in himself, uévey év TO Ady Tod Oend, 
éverv tov Adyov pévovra év éavTd. “This faith (as in Paul) is a direction 
and acting of the disposition, by which a man surrenders himself wholly 
to him whom he acknowledges as his Redeemer, and enters into com- 
munion with him. By this faith, entrance is made into communion with 
the Redeemer, and at the same time a par ticipation obtained in his divine 
life. Whoever believes on him has everlasting life, has passed over from 
death unto life, is regenerated by the Divine pints who, instead of the 
former predominant principle of sin, is now the determining power within 
him; he is awakened to a divine life, and has become a child of God. 
From this condition a new form and a new law of life now spontaneously 
develope themselves. 

What John asserts respecting the relation of Christ’s precepts to 
faith, readily harmonizes with the Pauline view of the relation of the law 
to faith. He speaks, it is true, of the commands of the Lord in the 
plural number, but they are all traced back to that one which is the 
characteristic of the ‘““ New Covenant,” katv7 dtaOjxn, the command of 
brotherly love; and the novelty of this command compared with the 
commands of the old law, is shown in its enjoining on believers to love 
as Christ loved, when he gave his life for the salvation of men, to exercise 
a self:sacrificing brotherly love according to his example. From this 
reference to the Saviour, it is immediately evident that such commands 
cannot be intended as are prescribed from without, in addition to 


New Testament ideas of “eternal life,” a7) aidvioc, and of “the Holy Spirit,” mvedua 
dytov, are closely connected ; they are related to each other as effect and cause. Though 
with faith in Christ the impartation of a divine life was granted to believers potentially 
and in principle, yet the effect was first manifested after the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
From that era, the divine life resulting from the participation of the Divine Spirit which 
believers received, streamed forth on mankind, and subsequent history furnishes the cor- 
rect interpretation to these words of Christ, and verifies their truth. John, therefore, 
gives an historical commentary rather than a simple verbal explanation. 
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believing, but only those which are spontaneously developed from the 
divine life, which accompany faith, as obligations necessarily involved in 
it, requirements of the law of the inward life, as so many distinct traits 
in which the image of the life of Christ exhibits itself to believers. This 
new command presupposes faith in the redeeming, self-sacrificing love of 
Christ, and from the knowledge of this love the impulse is awakened to 
exercise similar love towards the brethren; 1 John iii. 163; iv. 10-19. 
John says, (1 Ep. v. 3,) that the commands of Christ are not difficult, 
though they exhibit an ideal of holiness; but he affirms this, not on ac- 
count of their contents, but on account of their peculiar relation to faith, 
and to the inward life of believers ; because these commands do not as 
a mere dead letter oppose the principle of sin which rules in the hearts 
of men, but presupposes the life-giving spirit of love which develops 
itself from faith, since both the inward impulse and the power to fulfil 
them proceed from communion with the Redeemer, the new divine prin 
ciple of life. John himself adduces as a proof that these commands ara 
not difficult, this fact, that what is born of God receives power to over 
come all that is undivine, that faith in Jesus as the Son of God has the 
power of overcoming the world, that in this faith is already placed the 
victory over the world and all that is undivine; 1 John vy. 4; even as Paul 
declares that a man with this faith is already practically dead to the 
world. Christ, in the Gospel of John (xvi. 33), requires those who 
believe on him to confide in his having overcome the world (the whole 
power of evil)—to be assured that through him it had been brought to 
nothing; believers, accordingly, by virtue of their fellowship with him, 
share in this victory, they need no longer to dread the power of that 
enemy, and hence John could term faith itself “the victory that over- 
cometh the world.” But whoever keeps not Christ’s commands, proves 
by his conduct that he is destitute of that divine life and communion with 
Christ, and therefore cannot in a true sense believe on him. Whoever 
lives in sin, and pretends to believe in Christ and to know him, is in fact 
very far from knowing him or believing on him. According to John’s 
conceptions, it is impossible to separate either faith or knowledge from 
the life. Whoever knows Christ can know Him only as the Holy One 
who appeared to destroy the kingdom of evil among mankind, and to 
take away sin. And whoever has known him and believed in him as 
such, whoever has received the image of such a Christ into his inward life, 
can no longer live in the service of sin. 

Very different from this faith in the real historical Christ, was the 
superstitious belief in that phantom which men formed of a Messiah in 
conformity with their own evil inclinations. An example of the latter 
kind of faith is mentioned by John in his Gospel, ii. 23, where he says 
that many believed in Jesus as the Messiah, on account of the miracles 
which they saw him perform. But since they were not actuated by the 
feeling of a higher necessity, nor sought and saw in Him a Saviour from 
sin—since they were not susceptible of the spiritual impression of the 
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Divine, but were only touched by an impression on the senses, only such 
an image of the Messiah could be formed in their minds as corresponded 
to a desire that was composed of carnal elements. Hence their faith, or 
rather their superstition, when its carnal expectations were disappointed, 
was soon succeeded by unbelief. Hence Christ would not surrender 
himself to the enthusiasm with which they professed attachment to him, 
for by his penetrating glance into the secret state of their hearts, he 
knew that they were still far from that faith which would be capable of 
fellowship with himself. To such a faith, which would require to be 
purified from the alloy of the sensuous element by awakening the slum- 
bering religious sentiment through intercourse with the Redeemer, Christ 
referred when he said to the multitude who professed to believe on him, 
(viii. 31,) “If they now really should receive into their hearts, and appro- 
priate that word to which they had hitherto given only a superficial accep- 
tance, they would thus become truly his disciples—they would know the 
truth in their inward life, and by its power pervading their whole being, 
would be progressively freed from everything by which their higher na- 
ture, the religious sentiment implanted in their constitution, had been 
held in bondage.”* 

Though John contrasts the children of God, those who are born of 
God, with those who belong to the world, to the evil spirit, the children 
of the devil, but only in general terms without any gradations; yet in 
the idea of the former, he by no means supposes an equally definite and 
complete manifestation in every individual, and is far from excluding 
various degrees of development. He says, as we have already noticed, 
that faith involves victory over the world, and that whoever believes in 
Jesus as the Son of God, by the power of this belief overcomes the world. 
By virtue of the divine principle of life which he has received, tempta- 
tion to sin can find in the believer no point of connexion, and everything 
which assails him from without, can only contribute to promote the de- 
velopment of the divine life in him, and the victory of the cause of Christ, 
which by its nature is all-conquering, and presses through everything 
that opposes it to completion; 1 John iv. 4. Whoever is born of God 
sinneth not, but preserves himself from all the allurements to sin, and 
the evil one toucheth him not, (evil can find in him no~point of con- 
nexion; 1 John vy. 18.) Because he is born of God, it is impossible for 
him to sin; since the seed of the divine life dwells within him, from which 


* In this passage, the idea of freedom is presented under a different aspect from 
what we find in Paul’s writings, not in contrariety'to legal bondage, but to a political 
semblance of freedom. True freedom, Christ says, is inward, proceeding from redemp- 
tion. ‘Till man has attained to this, he is still in slavery, though enjoying complete out- 
ward independence, since he does not freely regulate himself according to the law of his 
original and true nature, but is controlled by a foreign principle, by which this his original 
and true nature is oppressed. But it will easily be seen, that the same general idea of 
the contrariety between freedom and slavery, as in Paul, lies at the basis, and the three- 
fold condition in the moral development of man may be readily deduced from it. 
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nothing evil, but only good, can proceed; 1 Johniii.9. But from this 
description we are not to conclude that the idea and its manifestation per- 
fectly correspond, and that itis intended to exhibit the Christian as sin- 
less. John presupposes the contrary, since even in Christianity he still 
admits the need of forgiveness, and of progressive purification from sin. 
“Tf we confess our sins”—is his language,—that is, are penetrated by a 
consciousness of the sin that still cleaves to us, and are filled with a 
feeling of penitence,—“ God is faithful and just* to forgive our sins, and 
to cleanse us from all unrighteousness,” 1 John i. 9. We must, there- 
fore, take the following view of John’s doctrine: though the Christian 
as such, in reference to his life founded on communion with Christ, can- 
not be reached by sin, though his divine indwelling life cannot in itself 
be touched by sin, yet as it is engrafted on a sinful nature which is con- 
tinually opposed to it, it is always subject to being disturbed by sin’s in- 
cursions, from which it can only be preserved by maintaining a constant 
warfare. The divine life, until it has pervaded and appropriated man’s 
whole nature, which can never take place during his earthly existence, 
must develop itself by a continual process of purification ; to this subject 
relates what Christ says in the metaphor of the vine; John xv. Indeed, 
his disciples were already pure through the word spoken by him, inas- 
much as they had received it as a purifying principle into their souls; but 
it was needful forits purifying power to be manifested by an inward, 
thorough purification of their whole nature. As the vine-dresser cuts off 
from the fruit-bearing branches of the vine all the useless shoots, that it 
may produce more fruit, so God purifies the whole nature of man by a 
gradual process which develops itself from a life incommunion with Christ, 
in order that the fruit-producing power of the living sap received from him 
may not be lessened by mixing with the foreign sap belonging to the wild 
stock of the old nature, but manifest itself in continually richer fruits, the 
works of a, genuine Christian disposition.+ 

In this manner we may easily explain the apparent contradiction 
in John’s language, when he says that whoever sinneth knoweth not 
Christ, and yet speaks of the forgiveness of sins as needed by every 
Christian, and ready to be imparted to him. The life of the believer 


* Two ideas are here closely connected. The faithfulness of God consists in this, that 
God in his acts, in the government of the world, shows himself always self-consistent; 
he responds to the expectations which he has awakened by his revelation in words, or by 
his providence in general history, or by the operations of his Spirit in the lives of indi- 
viduals, and fulfils his promises; and as he has promised the forgiveness of sins to those 
who confess them, he bestows that blessing. His justice is shown by his fulfilling the 
laws which he established for his own kingdom ; he gives to every one that belongs to 
him according to these laws; and thus the forgiveness of sing is granted, whenever the 
condition is fulfilled on which it was promised. 

+ The Pauline doctrine of good works as fruits of faith, and also the Pauline doctrine 
of charisms as the fruits of human nature when pervaded and purified by the divine prin- 
ciple of life, find here their point of connexion, 
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is distinguished from the life of the natural man by this, that it 
is animated, not by the principle of sin, but of the divine life, and 
hence what is sinful appears only as something that belonged to his 
former condition, but still cleaves to him, and is therefore always 
opposed by him. Accordingly, John represents these two states and 
tendencies of life as totally irreconcilable; walking in the light is a 
life devoted to God by its prevailing tendency; and to walk in dark- 
ness is a life devoted to sinful inclinations, and proceeding from a 
sinful tendency.* We here may observe the unity of John’s doctrine 
with that of Paul. As Paul represents faith, in its idea and principle, 
as an act by which a man dies to himself, the world, and sin—but 
‘yet, in the new life developed by its practical operation, infers a con- 
tinual mortifying of the sinful principle; so likewise in John we find 
the same relation exhibited between being born of God, and maintain- 
ing a conflict with the worldand sin. The distinction which is founded 
on these views between the objective of redemption apprehended by 
faith, and the progressive subjective development of the divine life, 
leads to the Pauline conceptions of ‘“ righteousness,” dsearoovvn, and of 
“ justification,” dixaiworc. John also contemplates the perfectly Holy 
Jesus objectively as the intercessor with the Father for believers who 
are still burdened with sin. : 

As, according to John’s ideas, the future is already apprehended 
by faith as present, so the divine life in the present is viewed as the 
commencing point and germ of a creation that embraces eternity. As 
an anticipation of the future thus exists in the present, there is a 
necessary reference to a future development and consummation. Who- 


* It is the object of the First Epistle of John to counteract the false confidence in the 
forgiveness of sins, the error that a man continuing in sin can be a partaker of forgive- 
ness; a Christian sympathizing love towards erring brethren at the same time not being 
excluded. By these brethren, who have a claim on Christian sympathy, he understands 
those who, though in general they had evinced an earnest desire for sanctification, had 
yielded to some sudden temptation. It is true he considers all sin as standing in contra- 
diction to the divine life, to the #7; but still a transient decline of this higher life, which 
has already become predominant over the sinful principle, is to be distinguished from an 
absolute suppression or entire destitution of if. The apostle here refers to such a mo- 
mentary decline as results from yielding to temptation. It is the Christian’s duty to 
pray for such fallen brethren, and it may be expected that God will revive them again, 
since it is presupposed that the persons who are the objects of this intercession, have 
still within them the germ of the Christian life, and are in a state susceptible of such a 
divine operation. But, on the other hand, John, in describing the acts that proceed from 
such a sinful state, which is marked by a total destitution of the divine life, a continued 
spiritual death, employs the phrase sins unto death, duaotiat xpdc Oavarov. To such cases 
the intercessory prayers for the forgiveness of sins could not relate, since the persons in 
question did not belong to the Christian community. But it by no means follows that 
believers were not to pray for their conversion; only they were not to consider them as 
Christian brethren, and pray for them in that sense in which those who were conscious 
of sin still cleaving to them, prayed forone another. Liicke, in his excellent commentary, 
agrees with this view of the subject. 
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ever believes in the Redeemer (John declares) hath eternal life—he 
has passed from death unto life—he can die no more—he can no more 
experience death. The divine life which he has received, can no more 
be interrupted by death. During his earthly existence there is the 
beginning of the development of this divine life; it is a fountain which 
springs up to everlasting life, which continues to flow onward till it 
enters the ocean of eternity,"John iv. 14. Believers have the firm 
consciousness that they are the children of God, 1 John iii, 2, and 
that they shall attain to the full possession of all the rights and privi- 
leges founded on this relation; but the full understanding of what 
belongs to the realization of this idea is not yet granted to them— 
the dignity of the children of God in all its extent can be known 
only by its actual manifestation. But as in divine things. knowledge 
and life are inseparably united, the perfect knowledge of Christ and 
God will accompany the perfect formation of the life in their image ; 
1 John iii. 2. Thus the same connexion between the life of faith and 
of hope is here exhibited asin Paul’s writings. 

But it is a characteristic of John’s views, that a reference to com- 
munion with the Redeemer in the inward life and in the present, pre- 
dominates over the reference to the future and to outward facts ; he 
dwells upon the elements of the inner life, the facts of Christian con- 
sciousness, and only slightly adverts to outward matters of fact, and what 
relates to the Church. In accordance with this spirit, he exhibits all the 
particular incidents in the outward history of Christ only as manifesta- 
tions of his indwelling glory, by which this may be brought home to the 
heart ; he always avails himself of these narratives, to introduce what the 
Redeemer declared respecting his relation to mankind as the source of 
divine life. John is the representative of the truth which lies at the basis 
of that tendency of the Christian spirit, which sets itself in opposition to 
a one-sided intellectualism and ecclesiastical formality, and is dis- 
tinguished by the name of Mysticism. 

The same peculiarity marks his representations of the Judgment and 
of the Resurrection. The judgment he considers as something present, 
as a fact inseparable from the redemption of mankind and the publication 
of the gospel. 

There follows, as a necessary consequence, a separation between those 
who with susceptible minds receive the divine, and those who exclude 
themselves by their unsusceptibility ; those who, with a sense of their 
spiritual necessities, receive the offered redemption—whether a longing 
and striving after the divine life had already developed itself in their 
higher nature, or that the suppressed religious consciousness and this 
longing had been awakened through intercourse with the Redeemer ; 
and those who, either by the predominance of the sensual element, or by 
spiritual pride and confidence in a legal righteousness, were prevented 
from attaining a knowledge of their need of redemption, and from surren- 
dering themselves to the impression of the divine in the appearance, words, 
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and works of the Redeemer. John always considers judgment as merely 
the opposite of salvation, of owrnpia; for the judgment of a Holy God 
is such that no man can appear before it as guiltless. The ideas of the 
judgment of God and condemnation must coalesce in their application to 
man estranged from God by sin. But the revelation of God’s love in re- 
demption appears as a deliverance from the condemnatory judgment, and 
nothing more is required than the acceptance of the offered mercy 
through faith in the Redeemer. He who will not believe, owing to his 
predominant sinful tendency, excludes himself from the offered salvation, 
and the judgment that he pronounces against himself is founded on the 
unbelief which proceeds from the state of his interior disposition; John 
ii. 17. God sent his Son into the world (that is, caused him to appear 
among the mass of mankind hitherto estranged from God)—not to con- 
demn the world—(as the Jews imagined that he would pass sentence on 
the Gentile world), but that mankind, who were under the dominion of 
sin and estranged from God, might be rescued through him from impend- 
ing ruin. Whoever now believes on him, is not condemned ; he has ap- 
propriated salvation by faith, and such a one, being certain of eternal life 
in communion with the Redeemer, need no longer dread condemnation. 
But whoever does not believe on him is already, as a matter of fact, con- 
demned by his own unbelief. In this consists the judgment, that men 
from their love of darkness (of ungodliness), on account of the sinful ten- 
dency of their life, are not willing to admit the fountain of light, (this 
their conduct towards the divine, as it proceeds from their disposition, is 
in fact judgment). As the gospel cannot reveal its power for the salva- 
tion of men without this process of separation taking place, which John 
calls judgment, the object of Christ’s appearance must include with the 
redemption of the susceptible, their separation from the unsusceptible. 
“ For judgment,” said Christ, ‘I am come into the world, that they who 
see not,”* that is, those who see not, but are at the same time conscious 
of their not seeing, and are actuated by a sense of their need of illumina- 
tion, “may obtain their sight,” may be cured of their blindness in respect 
to divine things; ‘ but that they who see,” who have the means granted 
them of knowing the truth, but who are not disposed to know it, and 
who are prevented from humbling themselves before the true light by 
the self-conceit of their imaginary discernment, and though they have 
eyes to see, they see not, “may be given up to their blindness ;” John 
ix. 39, 40.4 To such a moral judgment connected with the publication 
of the gospel we must refer what Paul says of the publication of the 
gospel, that to some it is the savor of life unto life, and to others the 


—  * Not without reason is the subjective particle of negation, 7, here used. 

+ As in the instance which gave occasion to this whole discourse, the blind man was 
made to see by the Redeemer, and as one spiritually blind, who supposed that he could 
not see, he was healed of his spiritual blindness and enlightened; while, on the contrary, 
the deluded Pharisees showed that, having eyes to see, they were blind, since, in spite of 
facts, they denied the truth. ; 
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savor of death unto death; 2 Cor. ii. 16. But the idea of this progres- 
sive moral judgment through history, as well as the idea of the continued 
spiritual awakening of mankind by the publication of the gospel, by no 
means excludes a final judgment and a universal resurrection; but the 
. former appears, as a symbol and preparative of the latter, and the con- 
nexion of the two is exhibited in Christ’s discourse in the 5th chapter of 
John’s Gospel. At first, Christ speaks of the power conferred upon him 
as the Messiah to awaken the spiritually dead, and at the same time to 
judge them according to their respective conduct towards the divine life 
that was offered for their acceptance. As the Father awakens and makes 
alive the dead, so also the Son gives life to (awakens to a true divine life) 
whom he will;* for the Father has committed to him all the power of judg- 
ment, that all may show their reverence for the Father, by the manner in 
which they reverence the Son. He who honoreth not the Son, honoreth 
not the Father who sent him.+ ‘He who receiveth my word and believeth 
on him who sent me,” continued Christ, corroborating his former declara- 
tion, “hath everlasting life, and cannot come into condemnation, but is 
passed over from death unto life.” By participation in a divine life, he 
is already removed beyond the reach of judgment, which can only affect 
those who are estranged from God. “ A time is coming, and already is” 
(inasmuch as Christ by the power of his words had already produced such 
effects), ‘“‘ when the dead” (the spiritually dead in the whole race) “ will 
hear the voice of the Son of God” (by the publication of the gospel), “and 
those who hear, shall live; for as the Father hath the fountain of life in 
himself, he has also given to the Son to have life in himself;” (only be- 
cause the eternal, original fountain of divine life in the Son has communi- 
cated itself to mankind, can divine life be imparted to the dead through 
him;) “and he hath given him authority to execute judgment also, be- 
cause he is Son of Man.” As man he came to impart divine life to men; 
and thus as man to administer judgment to men. Then Christ passes on 
from the present to the future, from the process of development améng 
mankind, to the last decisive result, and says, ‘‘ Marvel not a this ; for 
the hour is coming in which all who are in their graves shall hear his 
voice and shall come forth; they who have done good to the resurrection 
of life, and they who have done evil to the resurrection of condemna- 
~ tion;” John v. 28, 29. 

It is owing to the same peculiarity which characterises John as the 
author of the Spiritual Gospel, evayyédAtov mvevparixdy, that in the last 
conversation of Christ with his disciples, he does not mention what re- 
lates to his resurrection, his return to inflict judgments on the reprobate 


* This was intended to point out to the Jews, that everything depended on the man- 
ner in which they conducted themselves towards him; and that the communication of 
the divine life was not to be confined within the limits which, from their national, theo- 
cratic conceptions, they wished to assign to it. 

+ In this consists the judgment, that every man proves by his conduct towards the Son 
what his feelings are toward the Father. 
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city of God, and his coming to the final judgment and the consumma- 
tion of the church, but only the promises of an inward revelation of his 
Spirit to his disciples, that after his bodily presence was withdrawn from 
them, and when they might suppose that they were altogether separated 
from him, he would reveal himself to them in a more glorious manner, 
and receive them into his communion never again to be separated from 
them. The bodily reappearance of Christ among his disciples appears, 
in this connexion, only as of preparatory importance for continued spirit- 
ual communion with them, his constant spiritual self-revelation among 
them ; so this reappearance of Christ for the religious development of 
the apostles, and the development of the church in general, was only of 
such preparatory importance, and intended to form a transition-point. 
Thus in these promises contained in John’s Gospel, the reappearance of 
the risen Saviour is certainly presupposed, although the fact is not ex- 
pressly mentioned. It lies at the basis of these promises, though they do 
not distinctly refer to it. And in this respect it amounts to the same 
thing, whether we admit one such reappearance of Christ after his resur- 
rection, or several of the kind.* 

In order gradually to prepare their minds, he begins with assuring 
them that the Father would give them, instead of his own sensible pre- 
sence among them, another helper to abide with them for ever,—the 
Spirit of truth, who alone could impart the full knowledge of the truth 
announced by himself, and who would communicate himself through this 
truth, as he says (John xvi. 14,) that his Spirit would glorify him, for he 
would open to them the meaning of the doctrine he had taught. But 
since this Spirit is no other than the divine life communicated by Christ, 
the indwelling of God in the hearts of believers accomplished by him, 
he afterwards transfers what he had said to them of the coming of this 
Spirit, to his own coming to them in spirit. He points them to the great 
day, on which he would see them again in spirit, when the transient pain 
of separation from him would be succeeded by the everlasting joy of 
seeing him again and communing with him; when they would need no 
more to ask him questions, but he would speak to them concerning the 
Father openly and without reserve. But though John dwells at length 
on the spiritual element and on what relates to the revelation of Christ 
in the self-consciousness of the disciples, he by no means excludes his 
bodily resurrection and his own prediction of it; John x.18. And thus 
from this scheme of doctrine it cannot be concluded, that John had not 
learned from the discourses of Christ the doctrine of his personal coming 
(rapovoia) to judgment and for the consummation of his church. The 
contrary rather follows from what we have already remarked respecting 
the connexion in John’s views of the judgment and the resurrection, ac- 


* But we have in the Life of Christ, pp. 429, 430, proved the opinion to be unfounded, 
that according to John’s Gospel, only one such reappearance of Christ immediately fol- 
lowed his resurrection, and that the other reappearances of Christ took place after his 
ascension to heaven. 
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cording to two distinct modes of apprehending them. And what John 
says in his First Epistle of the signs of the last time, the marks of an im- 
pending manifestation of an opposition to Christianity, points to the same 
fundamental ideas respecting the development of the kingdom of God 
as those that occur in Paul’s epistles. There are not wanting also some 
intimations of an approaching personal trapovoia of Christ, (1 John ii. 
28, iii. 2,) though the peculiarity of John’s character is shown by his only 
giving slight hints on the subject, and not, like Paul, a formal delineation 
of it. 

It belongs also to this peculiar tendency of John’s mind, that Christ 
is not represented by him as the founder of a Church ; even the idea of 
an éxkAnoia is not distinctly brought forward, though its existence is 
implied, 8 John, 6. But what constitutes the essence of the idea of a 
church, the idea of a communion of hearts founded in faith on the Re- 
deemer, of the communion of believers with one another and with the 
Redeemer, a communion of faith and love, was expressed by him most 
emphatically—for this idea would necessarily proceed from that which 
was the soul of his whole life, the consciousness of communion with the 
Redeemer, and of the divine life received from him. 

Thus we find in John’s Gospel a reference to a religious community, 
to be formed out of all others among mankind, which would listen to the 
voice of the Redeemer, the ‘“ one fold under one Shepherd,” a communion 
which would be farnded on the equal relation of all to Christ the com- 
mon head, and corresponds to the Pauline 4idea of one body under one 
head, John x. 16. As Christ and the Father are one, so are believers, 
inact through him they are one with the Father, by virtue of their mu- 
tual participation in the divine life. Thus they form a union to which no 
other in the world is comparable, and the glory of Christ reveals itself 
among them. They constitute before the eyes of the world a living tes- 
timony to the divine call and work of Christ. The communion of the 
divine life thus manifested, points to its divine origin, John xvii, 21. 
John also distinguishes between an inward community—the assemblage 
of those who stand in communion with the Redeemer, and which em- 
braces the whole development of the divine life among mankind—and an 
outward community of believers, which it is possible for those to join who 
have no part in the former. Thus in 1 John ii. 19, he speaks of those 
who went out from the believers, but in fact (as far as it regarded their 
principles and disposition) never belonged to them, for had they really 
belonged to them in their inward life, they would not afterwards have 
renounced their society. But by this outwardly expressed renunciation, 
by their open opposition to the community of believers, it now became 
manifest that not all who were outwardly joined to that community 
shared in its essential qualities, and inwardly belonged to it. We find 
here, as in Paul’s writings, the implied distinction of the visible and the 
invisible church. 

John does not mention in his Gospel the institution of Baptism by 
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Christ, but he treats at length of that which forms the idea, the spiritual 
element of baptism—for to this the conversation between Christ and 
Nicodemus relates—that moral transformation by a new divine principle 
of life, in opposition to the old sinful nature of man, without which no 
one can become a member of the kingdom of God, that is, of the invisi- 
ble church.* 

And this also applies to the Holy Supper. For as what Christ in 
his conversation with Nicodemus designated by the name of regenera- 
tion, has a relation to Baptism, so what he represents in the sixth 
chapter of John, under the image of “ eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood,” bears a similar relation to the Supper. Christ had described 
himself as the true manna, the true bread from heaven, the bread which 
is not of an earthly, perishable nature, with only an earthly power to re- 
eruit the bodily life, but which is of divine origin and nature, capable of 
imparting divine life, and of satisfying the wants of the inner man for an 
eternal duration. He describes himself as having come down from heaven, 
in reference to his whole being, in order to impart divine life to mankind, 
so that every one can only by communion with the divine fountain of life 
thus appearing in human nature, attain to a participation of a divine life. 
From stating what he ¢s to mankind in his whole divine and human na- 
ture, Christ goes on to declare what he will give to mankind for their 
salvation, (corresponding to the bestowment of the manna which was 
sought for from him)—the surrender of his flesh (his life belonging to 
the sensuous world) for the salvation of mankind. And since his words 
were so misunderstood by the Jews, as if he had spoken of eating his 
flesh in a literal sense, he took occasion to express what he had before 
said of himself as the bread of life, in even stronger terms, under an 
image still more striking, and marking the idea still more accurately ; he 
represented the eating of his flesh and the drinking of his blood as a ne- 
cessary means for the appropriation of eternal life. This eating of his 
flésh and drinking of his blood he considers equivalent to the life of men, 
by which the fountain of divine life itself enters into mankind, makes 
them entirely its own, as if men had converted into their own substance 
the flesh and blood of the incarnate Logos. He here speaks of the par- 
ticipation of divine life by means of his appearance in humanity, of the 
impartation of divine life depending upon and accomplished by the his- 
torical Christ, while he guards himself against being supposed to speak 
of his body in a literal sense, by saying, as a key for the right interpre- 
tation of his words, “The spirit giveth life—the flesh profiteth nothing ,” 
therefore, he could not have intended to say, that men should make use 
of his flesh as an object of sense, for, like all flesh, it could not profit the 


* On any supposition, the mention of “water” in John iii. 5, is only of secondary im- 
portance, in order, by referring to a symbol familiar to Nicodemus, to render palpable to 
his mind that all-purifying power of the Divine Spirit which was needful for every man. 
Hence, in the subsequent part of his discourse, Christ mentions only being “ born of the 
Spirit.” 
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_ inner man, but that by means of his appearing in the flesh in the world 
of sense, they should appropriate his spirit as the life-giving principle. 
“The words.that I say unto you, are spirit and life,” they cannot be 
rightly understood according to their mere sound, their literal expression, 
but only according to their contents, which are spirit and life, possessing 
a divine vitality.* Therefore, the symbol, “eating the flesh and drink- 
ing the blood of Christ,” relates to the process of imbuing the whole na- 
ture of every one who is received by faith into his communion, with 
the divine principle of life, which, through him, has become a human 
principle in all who stand in communion with him; the constant hu- 
manizing of the divine in which continued appropriation and imbuing, the 
whole development of the Christian life consists. As regeneration, the 
commencing point in the Christian life, is represented by baptism, so is 
this, the sequel of regeneration, the continual re-birth (as it were) of man 
to the divine, the continued incorporation of mankind into the body of 
Christ, represented by the Supper. Thus John and Pault agree, and on 
this subject complete each other’s views. 

The essence of Christianity, according to John, is comprised in this, 
that the Father is known only in the Son, and only through the Son can 
man come into communion with the Father; 1 John ii. 23; 2 John 9. 
But no one can be in communion with the Son without partaking of the 
Holy Spirit whom he bestows in order to renew human nature in his own 
image, 1 John iii.24. Both John and Paul place the essence of Christian 
theism in worshipping God as the Father through the Son, in the commu- 
nion of the divine life which he has established, or in the communion of 
the Holy Spirit, the Father through the Son dwelling in mankind, ani- 
mated by his Spirit, agreeably to the triad of the Pauline benediction,— 
the love of God, the grace of Christ, and the communion of the Holy 
Spirit, (2 Cor. xiii. 13); and this is the basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
in the connexion of Christian experience. It has an essentially practical 
and historical significance and foundation ; it is the doctrine of God re- 
vealed in humanity, which teaches men to recognise in God not only the 
original source of existence, but also of salvation and sanctification. From 
this Trinity of revelation, as far as the divine causality images. itself in the 
same, the reflective mind, according to the analogy of its own being, pur- 
suing this track, seeks to elevate itself to the idea of an original triad in 
God, availing itself of the intimations which are contained in John’s doc- 
trine of the Logos, and the cognate elements of the Pauline theology. 

As, accordingly, James and Peter mark the gradual transition from 


* We cannot agree with those who think that Christ has here given the interpretation 
of his own words, and that he wished to say that, by his flesh and blood, nothing more 
was to be understood than his doctrine in reference to divine life-giving power. By 
“flesh,” odp§, and “blood,” aiwa, he certainly meant, according to what has been said, more 
tnan his “words,” é7juara. These words of Christ contain only the canon of correct inter- 
pretation, and leave the application to each one for himself, 

¢ See page 452, 
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spiritualized Judaism to the independent development of Christianity, and - 
as Paul represents the ‘independent development of Christianity in oppo- 
sition to Jewish conceptions, so the reconciling contemplative element of 
John forms the closing-point in the training of the apostolic church, and 
now, from the classical era of original Christianity, we must trace a new 
tedious development of the church, striving towards its destined goal 
- through manifold trials, oppositions, and conflicts. Perhaps this greater 
process of development is destined to proceed according to the same 
laws which we find prefigured in the fundamental forms of the Apostolic 
Church, in their relation to one another and in the order of their de- 
velopment, 
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dvnp Aoytoc, 220. 

avoxn Tov Geod, 415. 
dvopeta, 445. 

dvdpifecba, 445. 
dvrtAnwetc, 33, 141. 
dmotoc, 139. 

adrokadtrrecy, 99. 


adrokaavwic, 47, 99, 139, 142, 151. 


dmokadvipere Kvptov, 142. 
aroAvutpwotc, 477. 
‘Apuoorat, 144. 
dpyayyedoc, 299. 
dpxovvaywyoc, 34, 148, 
"Aovapyat, 255, 

ddeotc, 114, 415, 


BapvaBac, 35. 
Bartioma, év, 448, 


TAwocate Aahetv, 11-18, 140-142. 


yvworc, 47, 143, 313. 


Aeitvoy kuptov, 23. 
devordatorv, 185. 
devatdatuovia, 185. 
dvabykn, 8, 454. 

dvaxovia, 31, 

dlaxovol, 29. 

dvakovey tpamecate, 31. 
Ovaxptowg mvevwator, 142, 
dvacropa, 263. 


didackadot, 35, 138, 140, 142, 152, 


didacKkadra, 303. 


ddayn, 152. 

Otxatoc, 382, 409, 416. 
dcxatoovyn, 382, 418, 446, 523. 
Sikacoovvn voy, 382, 
dixatov Kat ioov, 446. 
dikatopa, 409. 

dixatwore, 410, 417, 418, 523. 
duxn, 441, 

dofa, 516. 

dvopOworg, 491. 

dovAea, 425. 

dovAea THG duapTtas, 396. 
dovAevewv, 425. 

dvvatog Tn TeoTel, 430. 


‘Eavto ony, 387. 

EBpatoc, 80. 

20vn, 263. 

éxxAgora, 148, 448, 528. 
ExkAnota év Tw oikw, 153. 
édewy, 145. 

éAAnviotne, 80. 

tAric, 437. 

éxvoxorrot, 147, 148. 
érepwrnua, 161, 

éoya, 500. 

épya vouov, 423, 435. 
tpya ayaa, 423, 435. s 
épunvera, 17. 

Epunvera yAwoowr, 142. 


Epunveve, 12. 

Epunvevtye, 12. 

épyecbat Ov aipatoc, di bdaroc, 373, 374. 
ebayyedtorat, 151. 

ebayyedtov mvevuatixor, 526, 

édeota ypaupata, 208. 


Zeve, 118. 
(wn, 382, 410. 


“Hytacuevot, 448, 
nuépar Twvec, 92. 
nuépar tkavat, 92. 


Onoavpilov, 159. 
Geov, éx, evvat, 513. 
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TaxwBov, rivec aro, 204. 
dudtn¢g TH Aoyy, 82. , 
‘lepovoadnu, 7 avo, 4517. 
"Idwwrat, 134. 

‘Iketne, 59, 497. 
iaopoc, 517. 


Kaipog eveatnxuc, 491. 
Kata Tpoowror, 228. 
Kevol Aoyot, 160, 180. 
KAnpovouta, 436. 
KAntot, 449. 

Kowvavia, 23. 

koopoc, 448. 
xuBepvnoce, 152. 

kuvec, 805. 


Aoyos, 59, 63, 369, 502. 
Aoyog yvwcews, 143-145. 
Aoyo¢ aogtac, 143-145. 
Aaoc, 268, 492. 


Ma@yrat, 211. 
paxpoOvuca, 445. 
peyarowuyea, 441. 
perad.oovc, 145. 
pertagv, 114. 


Neowrepor, 29. 
veaviokol, 29. 
vouoc, 382, 422-425. 
vowog TeAetoc, 502. 
voug, 138, 141, 394. 


Olkodouerv, 136, 448. 

oixovyevn, 105. 

oLkoupevyn perdovoa, 491. 

of Tov yptorov, 223, 224, 228, 230. 
of rod "lakwfov, 223. 

éxtaotat, 142. 

opyn, 416. 


Tlapeote, 189, 415. 

TapakAntoc, 59. 

mapovovo, 527, 528, 

mevOapyourtec, 44, 

amnAtkoc, 214. 

ToAvtotKtAoc, 476. 

meoric, 47, 145, 431, 488. 

rAnpwud, 300. 

TAnpwpa Tod Ypavov, TGY Kalpar, "T. 
mvevua, 138, 141, 394, 395, 428, 


mvevua cytov, 430. 
mouwevec, 152. 
mpeoButepor, 29, 33. 
mpocevyn, 173. 
mpoocevyn ‘Iwond, 59. 
mpodnrecat, 35, 140. 
mpognreverr, 16, 17. 
mpatov lovdaty, 111. 


‘Pyua, 63. 


Sap, 386, 428. 

oapkica, 163, 426. 

onwera, 138. 

oxorta, 509. 

cogia, 143, 144, 444, 445. 
cogcav Cnrevy, 192, 222, 386. 
atowyeta TOD Koopov, 297, 401, 426. 
oTparnyov, 175. 

ovuptooa giArKa, 236. 
ovvaywyn, 334. 

owparikn yuuvaota, 313. 
owdpovey, 444. 

cuogpoovyn, 444, 446. 
cudpoviomoc, 444. 

catnpta, 417, 525, 


Tarewodpooury, 441. 
tametvoy, 441. 
tedeva, 501. 
teAetwotc, 496. 


Ylo¢ mapaxAnoews, 35. 
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biog Tov avOpwrov, and deog tov Geov, 461. 


vlog mpodyretac, 35. 
viobecta, 425, 436. 
bTrepwor, 9. 

brououn, 438, 445. 


Yuyn, 138, 394, 395. 


Pavepovy, 99. 

davepwots Tod mvevuatoc, 136. 
gtAocodgla, 295, 313. 

gpovnotc, 446. 

dpoviuoc, 143. 


Xaptopa, 137. 


xaplioua KvBepvycewc, OY Tov mpotoravat, 


145, 341. 


Xaptoua Svakoveac, or avriAnwews, 145, 147. 


anpat, 155. 


ial. 
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AsrRAHAM, his faith, works, and righteous- 
ness, 215, 828, 419, 420-450; promises to, 
40, 215, 399. 

Abyssinia, introduction of the Gospel into, 64. 

Acts, credibility of, in general, 1-4; in par- 
ticulars, on account of their simplicity and 
artlessness, 25, 41, 43, 50, 68, 130, 283; as 
well as on account of single unhistorical 
features, 14, 18, 44, 45; credibility not de- 
stroyed by certain inexactnesses, 52, 96, 
103; nor by evidence of its not being al- 
ways founded on original accounts, 41, 42 ; 
but confirmed by many striking coinci- 
dences with the epistles of Paul, 94, 170, 189. 

Achaia, Paul and the churches in, 191, 196, 
200, 212, 241, 250, 261, 274, 312. 

Adam and Christ, 408. 

Adiaphorism, germs of a false, at Corinth, 232. 

Adoption, threefold application of the idea of, 
436. 

abus, the prophet, foretells an approach- 
ing famine, 105. 

Agape, or love-feasts, 23, 165, 236. 

Agrippa II., Paul’s examination before, 286, 
287. 


Alexander, a Jew, at Ephesus, 255. 

Alexander, of Abonoteichos, 112. 

Alexander, the copper-smith, 319. 

Alexandrine Jewish theology, its relation to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, 496. 

Ananias, a Jewish merchant, converts King 
Izates, 108. 

Ananias and Sapphira, their fate, 26. 

Ananias, high-priest, Paul’s conduct before 
him, 283. 

Ananias, of Damascus, 85, 92, 98. 

Ananus, high-priest, 337. 

Angelic appearances under the new dispen- 
sation, 44, 72. 

Angelolatry professed by Jewish Christians, 
299, 361. 

Angels, the giving of the law through, 55. 

Antichrist, 200, 366, 372. 

Antioch of Pisidia visited by Paul and Bar- 
nabas, 1138. 

Antioch, in Syria, the Church there distin- 
guished as the Gentile mother-church, 104 ; 
relation of the Church at, to the Church at 
Jerusalem, 105; Paul and the Church at, 
104, 106, 110, 119, 167; meeting of Paul, 
Barnabas, and Peter at, 204; controversy 
between the Jewishand Gentile Christians, 
119, 132. 

Apocalypse, when written, 365; its author, 
875 


Apollo, one of his prophetesses dispossessed 
y Paul, 174. 
Apollos, an Alexandrine Jew, an anti-Pauline 
party at Corinth formed around him, 220, 
22 


Apollos, one of John’s disciples, 220. 
Apostolic Church, sources of the history of 
the, 1-4. 


\ 


Apostles, significance to them of the feast of 
entecost, 7; the only guides of the church 
at first, 80, 85; as distinguished from evan- 
gelists and teachers, 151; gradual release 
from old Testament forms, 27, 36, 48, 51, 
62, 66, 122; not free from human weak- 
ness, 167, 204; possibility in them of an 
error conversationis but not doctrine, 342; 
possible errors in matters not pertaining to 
faith, 175; not gifted with infallible fore- 
sight, 276; their progressive knowledge in 
Eschatology, 483, 484. 

Apostolic Council, 121-181; importance of its 
decision, 132. 

Aquila, 153, 192-194, 208, 220. 

Aquila and Priscilla, a Christian society met 
in their house, 153; their interview with 
Paul at Corinth, 194. 

Arabia, Paul in, 92. 

Aratus, the poet, quoted by Paul, 188. 

Areopagus at Athens, 184. 

Aretas, king of Arabia, 84, 93, 94. 

Aristarchus, 168, 294, 

Arnold (Dr.), his sermons quoted, 336. 

Artemis worshipped at Ephesus, 208, 254. 

Artemonites, 265. 

Asiarchs, their office at Ephesus, 255. 

Athens visited by Paul, 182; its altar dedi- 
cated to an unknown god, 186. 

Athinganians, the, 300. 

Augustine, Paul and Luther, 82. 


Basyton, Peter at, 848, 351. 

Baptism, the rite of admission into the Chris- 
tian Church, 21, 160; probably only one 
baptismal formula, 21, 160; performed by 
immersion, 161; practice of infant baptism 
unknown in the early Church, 162-164; 
substitutionary baptism for the dead, 163; 
its two-fold reference to the death and res- 
urrection of Christ, 451. 

Barjesus, an itinerant Jewish goés, 112. 

Barnabas, Paul’s coadjutor, 97, 104; visits 
Antioch, 104; Cyprus, 111; Antioch in 
Pisidia, 113; separates from Paul, 167; 
weakness of, at Corinth, 204. 

Barsabas, messenger from Jerusalem to An- 
tioch, 180. 

Bartholomew’s mission to India, 102; takes 
Matthew’s Gospel with him, 102. 

Bercea visited by Paul and Silas, 182. 

Bishops, overseers of the whole Church, 145, 
their duties, 148, 153. 

Brethren of Jesus, 321-324; whether Jude, 
author of the epistle, was a brother of . 
Jesus, 362. 


Camsarea Srratonis, Philip at, 64; Cornelius 
at, 69; Paul there on his way to Jerusalem, 
279; Paul imprisoned there, 285. 

Caius, the Roman presbyter, his testimony 

| poepeotng the graves of Peter and Paul, 
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Cardinal virtues, the, of the ancients contem- 
templated in relation to faith, hope, and 
love, 446. 

Cathedra Petri in Rome, 351. 

Celibacy, its first manifestation, 233, 234; 
why recommended by Paul in certain cases, 
935, 246. 

Cerinthus, heretic, 299, 362. 

Charisms, or gifts for the ministry of the 
word, 136-147 ; for the government of the 
Church, 147-153 ; the gift of working mi- 
racles, 145. 

Children, the, of Christians, in what sense 
holy, 164. 

Christ, his personal existence presupposed by 
the existence of the Church, 51; his incar- 
nation, 514, 515; miracles, 516; various 
collections of his life and discourses pos- 
sessed by his immediate disciples, 101; his 
speedy reappearance expected by the early 
Christians, 27, 157, 196, 199, 246, 347, 459 ; 
work of redemption accomplished by him, 
408-411; his humiliation and glorification, 
410; his sufferings, 410; his death, 410; 
and resurrection, 411; the Head of the 
Church, 468; the belief of his divinity es- 
sential to Christianity, 463; his victory 
over the kingdom of evil, 471. 

Christ-party, in the Church of Corinth, no- 
ticed, 222-230. 

Christian Church, its foundation in Palestine, 
5-20; the first germ of its constitution, 
20-88 ; the mixed character of the first con- 
verts, 21; its rites and ceremonies, 22-28, 
156-166 ; ecclesiastical officers, 28-37, 145- 
154; their consecration, 156 ; election, 156 ; 
the outward condition of the primitive 
Church, 88-57; the division between the 
Jewish and Gentile Christians, 120-134; 
the ecclesiastical usages of the Gentile 
Christians, 1834-166 ; Christians of one city 
formed a local Church, 153; Pauline idea 
of the Church, 447-451. 

Christians, origin of the name, 105; the first 
names of, 105. i 

Christianity, its diffusion from the Church of 
Jerusalem among heathen nations, 58-379 ; 
by the instrumentality of Peter, 65-77, 372 ; 
by Paul, 78-320; John the Evangelist, 388— 
413; its gradual development, 280; puri- 
fies, but does not dissolve the social rela- 
tions, 247; not merely a new law, but a 
new interna! creation, 504. 

Christology, Paul’s, 460-469. 

Chronology of the New Testament, 93, 103, 
105, 120, 205, 261, 285, 310. 

Church, the, Christ its historical basis, 5, 20; 
the disciples of Christ its first scaffolding, 
6; the Pentecostal miracle its beginning, 5, 
9; the first form and constitution of the 
community, 20-36; government of, 145- 
156; its discipline, 25, 26; severity of 
Paul’s church discipline, 242; Paul’s idea 
of the Church, 447-451; John’s, 528. 

Cilicia, Christianity in, 103, 168, 334. 

Circumcision, 108, 120, 124, 163, 213, 216, 
281. : 

Civil government, a divine ordinance, 267. 

Claudius banishes the Jews from Rome, 
192. 

Clemens Romanus, the antiquity of his first 
hpistle, 229. 

Clement, Bishop of Rome, on Paul’s visit to 
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the boundaries of the West, 307, 8311; on 
the martyrdom of Peter, 349. 

Clementines, legendary documents, 231, 264, 
298. 

Colosse, the Church there founded by Epa- 

hras, 170, 294; Philemon the overseer of 
it, 291; troubled with false teachers, 294 ; 
whom Paul opposed, 297 ; Paul’s Epistle to 
this Church, conveyed by Tychicus, 302. 

Coming, the second, of Christ. See Parusie. 

Community of goods in the early Church, 25, 
26. 

Confirmation. See Jmposition of Hands. 

Consciousness of God, our, undeniableness 
of, according to Paul, 401, 402. ; 

Consecration to church offices, how conduct- 
ed, 156. 

Corinth, the metropolis of Achaia, visited b 
Paul, 191; Church founded there by Paul, 
191-201; Paul’s second visit to, 240-242 ; 
celebrated as a seat of literature and philo- 
sophy, 1923; divisions in the Church, 218- 
239; Paul’s two epistles to this Church, 
243-260 ; lost epistles to, 242, 251-253; letter 
from to Paul, 248; case of the incestuous 
a 249, 252; Paula third time in, 261 
—274. 

Cornelius, the centurion, 69-77, 97. 

Council, the Apostolic, 125-132; importance 
of its decision, 132. 

Covenant, the old and the new, 8, 417, 454. 

Crete, 814. 

Cyprus, 65, 111, 168. 

Cyrene, 65. 

Cyrillus Lucaris, on the difference between 
Paul and James on justification, 328. 


Damascus, some time a Roman province, 84, 
93. 

Deaconesses, their functions, 155. 

Deacons, their appointment, 31, 32; duties, 
32-47, 145. 

Death, connection of, with sin, according to 
Paul, 402; John’s idea of, 509. 

Decrees, the Divine, 399, 405, 474. 

Demetrius at Ephesus, 254. 

Demoniacal possession, 175. 

Derbe, 119; Timothy not from, 168. 

Descensus ad inferos, 844. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Corinth, his statement 
respecting Peter’s martyrdom, 190, 850. 

Dionysius, the Areopagite, 190. 

Diotrephes, his character, 876. 

Docetism, the heresy of, 863; its refutation 
not the leading object of the Gospel of 
John, 369 ; but was of the first Epistle, 373. 

Duumyirs, or magistrates, 175. 


e 


Easter festival, whether observed by the first 
Christians, 159; certainly by John, 358. 
Hbionitism, germs of, 22, 120, 124, 280; 
James no Ebionite, 327. 

Elders, or presbyters, their appointment, 83. 

Eleazer, 108, 120. 

Election of Church officers, 156. 

Epaphras, Paul’s pupil, 170; and fellow- 
prisoner, 294; founder of the Church of 

olossee, 170, 294. 

Epaphroditus, messenger of the Philippian 
Chureh, 305. 

Ephesus described, 209; visited by Paul, 208 ; 
repentance of the Jewish exorcists, 209 ; 
popular tumult against Paul, 253; Paul’s 
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Heialle to the Church, 302; a metropolitan 

Church, 305. 

Epicurean philosophers at Athens, 183, 238 ; 
not opposers of the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, 238, 

Episcopoi. See Bishops. 

Erastus, 309. 

Eschatelogy, Paul’s, 479-487; John’s, 524- 
528, 

Essenes, their distinctive tenets, 294. 

Essenic element at Colosse, 295. 

Ethiopia, gospel carried to, by agency of 
Phillip, 64. 

Excommunication, an act of the whole 
Church, 149. 

Exorcists at Ephesus converted, 209. 


Farrn, the nature of, 419; as exemplified in 
Abraham, 419; the governing principle of 
the Christian life, 421, 427; its fruits (di- 
vine) love, 434; hope, 437; and knowl- 
edge, 438; the intimate connection be- 
tween faith and works, 499, 500; over- 
comes the world, 520. 

Faith, articles of, only one at the first, 21. 

Faith, confession of, at baptism, 161, 162. 

Family, relation of the, to the Church, 22. 

Famine in Palestine, a. p. 44, 105. 

Felix, procurator, 276; Paul’s examination 
before him, 285. 

Females excluded as public teachers, 149- 
154; on the veiling of females, 460. 

Festivals, on their observance, 158, 358. 

Festus, M. Porcius, 285, 286. 

Freedom, Christian, misuse of, 232, 245, 267, 
281, 301, 361, 432, 521; freedom of the 
will maintained by James, 507. 

Forged epistles not uncommon in the first 
century, 199; for this reason Paul added 
his autograph, 199. 


Gatvs, overseer of a Church, 376. 

Galatian churches, 172; Paul’s Epistle to 
them, 214-217; anti-Pauline tendency in 

* these churches, 215. 

Gallio, deputy of Achaia, frustrates the at- 
tempt of the Jews against Paul, 195. 

Gamaliel, one of the Sanhedrim, 45, 46, 81, 83. 

Gentiles, intimations of their conversion in 
Peter’s Pentecostal speech, 19, 20; divine 
councils in reference to Gentiles and Jews, 
475, 476. 

Glossolaly, 11-18. 

Gnostics, Judaizing, 295, 299. 

Goéte, a mystical sect, 58, 112, 209. 

Gospel, contrasted with the law, 422. 

Government of the early Church was by the 
whole body, 149. 

Grace, Paul’s doctrine of, explained, 474-478. 


HarpeEnina, idea of the divine, 477. 

Heathenism, a development ef nature, 401; 
its partial fulfilment of the law, 402. 

Hebrews, Epistle to, its authorship, 320, 333, 
487; doctrinal character, 487-498 ; points of 
agreement and of difference between Paul 
and the author of the epistle, 435-495; al- 
lusions in it to the high-priesthood of Christ, 
493. 

Hegesippus, historian, 325-327. 

Hellenists, the, 29; the first preachers of the 
Gospel among the Gentiles, 65, 104; Paul’s 
dispute with, 97, 103. 
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Hellenistic, the, and Palestinian Christians, 
misunderstanding between, in the first 
eburches, 81-33, 78. 

Hermas, shepherd of, 264. 

Herod Agrippa, governor of Judea, 106. 

Hierapolis, 170. 

Holiness of God in Christ’s work of atone- 
ment, 413-416. 

Holiness, relation of the idea of righteousness 
to, 418; distinction between holiness and 
justification ever to be kept in mind, 430. 

Hope, faith, and love in Paul, 437; in John, 
524 


Humility, 441; true and false, 442-444. 


Ipotatry, Paul on the origin of, 187, 470. 

Iconium, 116, 168. 

Illyria, 261. 

Imposition of hands, on the newly baptized, 
211; used at the consecration to any eccle- 
siastical office, 156. 

Indifferent, nothing, 432. 

Infant baptism unknown in the early Church, 
162; first recognised in the third century, 
162-165. 

Inner man, Panl’s use of the phrase, 395. 

Inspiration, different kinds of, 144 ; erroneous 
distinction between vitiwm conversatioms 
and error doctrine, 342. 

Intermediate state of the soul between death 
and the resurrection, 481-483. 

Treneus on the gift of tongues, 17; on Acts, 
20, 275. 

Isauria, 113. 


James, the son of Alpheus, whether identical 
with the brother of the Lord, 322-324. 

James, the brother of the Lord, his ministry, 
96, 821-324; at the Apostolic Council, 121 
124; his speech, 126, 129; probable author 
of the epistle from the council, 130; ‘ cer- 
tain ones from James’’ at Antioch, 204; ad- 
vises Paul to conciliate the Jewish Chris- 
tians, 282; his character, 326; led the life of 
a Nazarene, 325; his martyrdom, 387 ; epis- 
tle of, 327-336; the doctrine inculcated in 
it, 498 ; compared with the Pauline view of 
justification, 499; the apparent differences 

etween the two apostles, 502-507. 

James, the son of Zebedee and brother of 
John, exeeuted by Herod Agrippa, 106- 

Jason of Thessalonica lodges Paul, 181. 

Jerusalem, collection at Antioch for Church 
at, 106; Apostolic Council at, 120-131; 
Paul’s great collection for the Church at, 
250, 272. 

Jesus, whether Paul saw, during his earth] 
life, 83, 84; memoirs of, used by Paul, 
101-103. 

Jews, originally distinguished from Gentiles, 
401; the predominance of the sensuous 
element in their religious life, 404; the 
number of, converted to Christianity during 
the primitive age, 280. 

John, the apostle, his parentage, 354; his 
character, 855, 356 ; wore the petalon, 356 ; 
Lesser Asia the scene of his labors, 357- 
360; his conflicts with Cerinthus, 362-364 ; 
whether he was banished to Patmos, 364; 
was he the writer of the Apocalypse? 365, 
366; the general character of John’s writ- 
ings, 368; his Gospel, 368; first epistle, 371; 
its object, 873; second epistle, 375; thir 
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epistle, 376; various traditions respecting 
ohn, 877; his doctrinal views, 508-531; 

compared with Paul’s, 523. 

John the Baptist, Paul meets twelve of his 
disciples at Ephesus, 210. 

John, the presbyter, 868, 875. 

Joppa, 69, 73, 75. 

Joses, 822. 

Judaism, a preparative dispensation, 399, 
456, 489; and heathenism, 401. 

Judas (Barsabas), 180, 131. 

Jude, the Epistle of, its authorship, 347. 

Judgment, the doctrine of the, in “i ohn, 525, 

Justification and sanctification, 430 ; justifica- 
tion by faith alone as taught by Paul, 180, 
205, 417-421. 


Kinenom of God, its idea and extent, 455- 
459; a threefold meaning to the phrase 
with Paul, 458; its opposition to the king- 
dom of evil, 469-472; the development of 
the kingdom of God till its final completion, 
472-479. 

Knowledge, relation of, to faith, hope, and 
love, 438. 

Kyria, a Christian lady to whom John’s sec- 
ond Epistle was addressed, 375. 


Laopicga, 170. 

Law, over valuation of the external observ- 
ance of, 36, 87 ; Stephen the first to oppose 
the perpetual validity of the Mosaic, 49; 
Paul's idea of law as related to faith, 381- 
885, 896-400, 421-427 ; according to James, 
Christianity is the ‘‘ perfect law,” 333, 334, 
502, 505. 

Logos, Paul’s idea of the, 460-463; in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 494; John’s idea 
A 369, 514; Philo’s conception, 462, 498. 

Lord’s Supper, its celebration in the first 
Church, 23; among the Gentile Christians, 
165; Paul’s view of, 453-455; John on, 
529, 530. 

Love, the fruit of faith, 484; greater than 
faith and hope, 440. 

Lucian quoted, 112. 

Luke, 2-4, 178, 177, 259. 

Luther, (Paul and Augustine), 82; on the 
apostle James, 129, 130. 

Lycaonia, 116. 

Lydia, of Thyatira, 178. 

Lystra, 116, 168. 


MacepontiA, 173, 250, 251-260, 314. 

Maintenance of ministers the duty of the 
Church, 154, 178. 

Marcion, his spurious gospel, 102; character, 
410. 

Mark, nephew of Barnabas, and taken by him 
to Antioch, 110, 132; the companion of 
Paul and Barnabas, 111, 132, 167; Peter’s 
interpreter and companion, 12, 352. 

Marriage and celibacy, different views re- 
specting, at Corinth, 233; views of Paul, 
246. 

Mars’ Hill, Paul’s discourse at, 184-190. 

Mary, the mother of Jesus, her sisters, 854. 

Matthew’s Gospel possessed by Bartholomew 
in India, 102. 

Meats offered to idols, disputes respecting, 
932, 245. 

Mental with mannal labor commended, 179. 
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Messiah, Samaritan idea of, 58; Cornelius’ 
expectation of, 70. 

Michael, archangel, oratories dedicated to 
him, 300. _ 

Miletus, Paul convenes a meeting of the 
Ephesian episcopi at, 274, 309. 

Miracles in the apostolic period, 39, 63, 118, 
116, 1765; their connection with Christian- 
ity, 116, 117; the apostles’ consciousness of 
power to work miracles, 260; the power to 
work, a charism, 145 ; John on the miracles 
of Christ, 515, 516. 

Missionaries, or evangelists, their employ- 
ment, 151. 

Monarchians, 264. : 

Mysticism, whether there was a tendency to, in 
the Christ-party at Corinth, 226; John the 
representative of Christian, 524. 


NazaritE vow made by Paul, 202. 

Nero’s persecution of the Christians, 265, 311, 
317, 845, 848, 353, 866. 

Nicolaitanes, sensual heretics, 360. 

Nicopolis, 317. 

Noachian precepts, the, 126. 


OFFERINGS to idols, controversies at Corinth 
on eating of, 280, 232; Paul thereon, 245 ; 
eating of, a mark of Gnosticism in the sec- 
ond century, 861. ~ 

Officers of the Church, 30-35, 147-156. 

Ordination, 156. 

Paxinegnssis of nature, 480. 

Pamphylia, 113. ; 

Paphos, 111, 112. 

Papias, bishop of Hierapolis, on the Gospel 
of Mark, 352. 

Parthia, 343. 

Parusie, or final coming of Christ supposed 
to be near in the apostolic age, 27, 157, 196, 
199, 246, (in 1 Peter) 347, 459. 

Patios, 365. 

Paul, the apostle, his early life, 80; a skilfal 
dialectician, 221 ; conversion, 85 ; goes into 
Arabia, 92; visits Jerusalem, 94; obtains 
a collection of our Lord’s discourses, 101; 
returns to Tarsus and Cilicia, 103; his 
supposed second visit to Jerusalem, 107; 
accompanied by Barnabas, he visits Cy- 
prus, 111; Antioch in Pisidia, 118; he 
a cripple at Lystra, 116; Paul and Bar- 
nabas supposed to be Zens and Hermes, 
118; present at the Council at Jerusalem, 
120; opposed to festive observances, 158 ; 
his second missionary journey, 167 ; sepa- 
rates from Barnabas, 167; his bodily suf- 
ferings, 171, 218; converts Lydia,178 ; casts 
out a spirit of divination, 174 ; scourged at 
Philippi, 176; claims the privilege of a 
Roman citizen, 177; visits Thessalonica, 
178 ; his untiring zeal, 179; visits Athens, 
182; his discourse on Mars’ Hill, 184-190 ; 
proceeds to Corinth, 191; cited before 
Gallio, 195; his first epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, 196; his second epistle, 200; his 
controversy with Peter, 204; revisits An- 
tioch, 202-207 ; proceeds to Ephesus, 208; 
his epistle to the Galatians, 218-217; con- 
troversy with Apollos, 220-222; second 
visit to Corinth, 240; sends two epistles to 
the Corinthians, 243-260; a spurious epis- 
tle of Paul’s still retained by the Armenian 
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Church, 242; his wish to visit Rome on his | 


way to Spain, 249; tumult at Ephesus 
against Paul, 253; his journey to Macedo- 
nia, 257 ; vindicates his apostolic character, 
260; proceeds to Achaia, 261; his last 
journey to Jerusalem, 272; at Miletus he 
convenes the Ephesian Episcopi, 274; pro- 
ceeds to Caesarea Stratonis, 279; thence to 
Jerusalem, 279; interview with James, 
281; undertakes a Nazarite’s vow, 282; 
his conduct before Ananias, 283; imprison - 
ed for two years by Felix, 285; brought 
before Agrippa, 286; arrival at Rome, 287 ; 
duration of his confinement there, 288; 
his relation to the Roman state, 290; his 
method of refuting error, 300; sends epis- 
tles to the Colossians and Ephesians, 302 ; 
opposes the Judaizing Gnostics, 295-299 ; 
released from his first imprisonment at 
Rome, 806; visits Crete, 315; second con- 
finement at Rome, 317; martyrdom, 320; 
his character contrasted with James’s, 321 ; 
his progressive knowledge, 484; not the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 333 
487; his views of justification compared 
with those of James, 499; pre-eminently 
the apostle of the Gentiles, 111, 112, 121. 

Pauline doctrine, 481; justification and works 
of the law, 882-385 ; meaning of the word 
Jlesh, 885-887 ; human depravity, 387 ; the 
fall of man, 888; connection between death 
and sin, 891; revelation of God in creation, 
892; the twofold principle in man, 393- 
395; the state of bondage, 395; the true 
use of the moral law, 399; hindrances 
and conditions of salvation in both Jews and 
heathens, 401-405; need of redemption of, 
406-408 ; the work of redemption by Christ, 
408-418; the idea of reconciliation, 412- 
418 ; the appropriation of salvation by faith, 
419-421; the new life proceeding from 
faith, 421-434; the principles of the new 
life, Faith, Love, Hope, 484-440; special 

‘Christian virtues proceeding from these 
perso 441-446; the Church, and the 

acraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, 447-455; the kingdom of God, its 
idea and extent, 455-459 ; the opposition of 
the kingdom of God to the kingdom of 
evil, 469-472; the development of the 
kingdom of God till its final completion, 
472-477 ; the doctrine of the resurrection 
and the state of the soul after death, 479- 
484; the end of the mediatorial kingdom 
os the consummation of all things, 485- 

Pauline party at Corinth, 220. 

Pentecost, the origin of this feast, 8; the out- 
ouring of the Holy Spirit during its cele- 
ration, 10-20; the Church begun at, 7. 

Perfection, Christian, 522. 

Petalum, or golden front-plate, worn by 
John, 356. 

Peter, the apostle, his parentage, 838; char- 
acter, 339-341; call to the apostleship, 339 ; 
a married man, 343 ;, discourse on the day of 
Pentecost, 18; his healing of the lame man 
and speech to the people, 39, 40; brought be- 

_ fore the Sanhedrim, 42; visits the churches 

- founded at Lydda, Joppa, and Czsarea 
Stratonis, 69; his vision at Joppa, 73; his 
interview with Cornelius, 75; his relation 
to Paul, 66, 67, 342; speech at the Apos- 


tolic Council, 125; his weakness at Corinth, 
204; reprimanded by Paul, 205 ; his labors 
in propagating the Gospel, 342; his first 
Epistle, 343; on the canonicity of his sec- 
ond Epistle, 347 ; martyrdom, 348; on the 
tradition of his visit to Rome, 349; and of 
his wife’s martyrdom, 353; pre-eminently 
the apostle of the circumcision, 348. 

Petrine party at Corinth, 219. 

Pharaoh a warning to the Jews, 477. 

Pharisees, at first not hostile to Christians, 
38; their hostility awakened by Stephen, 
49; the Pharisaic training of Paul, and its 
consequences, 79, 82, 98, 171, 221, 381, 382, 
898. 

Philemon, overseer of the Church at Colosse, 
291 ; bl eee to, 293. ; 
Philip, the deacon, his preaching and mir- 
acles at Samaria, 60; introduces the Gos- 
pel into Ethiopia, 64; among the Gentiles, 

65; his daughters, 150. 

Philippi, the Church there planted by Paul, 
178-177; visited by Paul, 274. 

Philippian jailor, his conversion by Paul, 176. 

Philippians, Epistle to, written in prospect of 
martyrdom, 318. 

Philo, on the Logos, 59, 462; his mysticism, 
296; relation to Epistle to the Hebrews, 
490, 496-498. 

Phoebe, deaconess at Cenchrea, 261. 

Phrygia, land of the Magi, 297; Paul in, 118, 
170, 207, 241. : 

Pisidia, 113, 168. 

Polycarp, a traditional anecdote from, respect- 
ing the apostle John, 364. 

Polytheism, its character, 186; psychological 
origin of, 187. 

Praxeas, his doctrinal views, 264. 

Predestination, not prescience, with Paul, 478 ; 
his meaning, 474-478. 

Presbyters, or elders, their relation to the 
deacons, 82; probable origin of their office, 
83, 84; identical with bishops, 147; rela- 
tion to the ‘‘ teachers,’? 151-155. 

Priesthood, the, of believers, 184, 135, 447. 

Prophets in the early Church, their gifts and 
offices, 35, 106, 138, 148. 

Proselytes of the Gate, 70, 112, 114, 124, 173, 
195. 

Punishment, the idea of, 416. 


Reconorm1ation, Paul’s doctrine of, 412-417; 
John’s, 516, 517. 

Redemption, Paul’s doctrine of, 408-418 ; 
John’s, 414-418; the doctrine of, in He- 
brews, 492-495. 

Restitution, final, of nature, 480. 

Resurrection, the doctrine of, rejected by the 
Pharisees, 38, 284; an offence to the Athe- 
nians, 189; opponents of the doctrine in 
the Corinthian Church, 237-238 ; opponents 
of the doctrine in 2d Tim, 819 ; the doctrine 
in Paul’s Epistles, 479-481; in John, 524- 
526. 

Resurrection, the, of Christ, its importance 
to the apostles, 89; the transition point 
with James, 326; practical evidence of 
justification through him, 411; view of, 
in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 492; in the 
Gospel of John, 526. 

Righteousness, in the Old Testament sense, 
205, 383 ; in Paul’s sense, 388, 404; relation 
of, and justification, 417 ; necessary distinc. 
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tion between, and holiness, 480; the right- 
eousness of Abraham, according to Paul 
and James, 500; the oneness of Paul’s doc- 
trine of, with John’s, 523; the ancient idea 
of, corresponds to love among the Chris- 
tian virtues, 446. 

Romans, Epistle to the, on the canonicity of 
the last two chapters, 261, 262 ; summary of 
its leading topics, 265-268; Chap. ix. ex- 
pounded, 474, 475. 

Rome, Christians not banished thence with 
the Jews by Claudius, 192, 193 ; the Church 
of, its earliest members, 263; Paul’s inten- 
tion to visit them, 249, 261; the Pauline 
doctrine originally professed there, 265; 
Paul’s Epistle to them, 265-2715; practical 
difference among them, 267-271; Paul at 
Rome, 287-305; freed from his second im- 
prisonment there, 306-316; second im- 
prisonment at, and martyrdom, 317-320 ; 
tradition of Peter’s martyrdom at, 348-355. 


Sacraments, celebration of the, 160; Paul’s 
doctrine of, 451-455 ; John’s, 528-530. 

Sadduceeism described, 238. 

Sadducees, the first persecutors of the Church, 
88, 45; opponents of doctrine of the resur- 
rection at Corinth, 238. 

Salamis and Cyprus, 111. 

Salvation, 417. 

Samaria, introduction of the Gospel into, 58. 

Satan, according to Paul, 469-472; in Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, 492; according to 
James, 507; to John, 510-511. 

Sergius Paulus, his conversion, 112. 

Shepherd of Hermas, 264, 

Sicarii, notorious assassins, 276. 

Silas, or Silvanus, Paul’s fellow-laborer, 131, 
168, 844, 852; the bearer of Peter’s first 
Epistle, 346. 

Simon the Sorcerer, his character, 59-64 ; his 
disputation with Peter, 351. 

Simonianism, its pantheistic tendency, 24. 

Sin, Paul’s doctrine of, 885-408 ; its inex- 
plicability, 465, 469; James’s vie 507, 
508; John’s, 523. 

Slavery antagonistic to Christianity, 247. 

Soteriology. See Hedemption. 

Soul, its state after death till the resurrec- 
tion, 481-484. ; 

Spain, Paul’s visit into, 250, 294, 807, 311, 
812, 317. 

Spirit, soul and body, 394; relation of flesh 
and spirit in believers, 428. 

Spirit, the Holy, outpourings of, at Pentecost, 
10; on the Samaritans, 62; on Cornelius 
and his, 76; on the disciples of John at 
Ephesus, 211; not magical, but according 
to law in its operation, 22, 47, 91, 150. 

Spirits, a world of, relation of kingdom of God 
to, 459, 

Stephanas and his family, 146, 156, 162. 

Stephen, the proto-martyr, 47-57; the fore- 
runner of Paul, 50. 

Stoic philosophers at Athens, 183. 

Sufferings of Christ, doctrine of the, in Paul’s 
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writings, 408-410; in Epistle to the He- 
brews, 494, 495; in John, 517, 518. 
Sunday, origin of its religious observance, 


Synagogue, how far it was a model for the 
first churches, 28-30, 32-34. 
Syria and Cilicia, 130, 181. 


Tarsus, 80, 108, 177. 

Teachers (didexador), their office, 85; main- 
tained by the Church, 154. 

Tertullian, his testimony respecting Peter’s 
manner of death, 848; on speaking with 
tongues, 17. 

Thessaloniea, the Church there visited by 
Paul and Silas, 178; Paul sends Timothy 
to, 191; his painful report from, 196; 
Paul’s first Epistle to this Church, 196 ; his 
second, 200. 

Theudas’s sedition, 45. 

Timothy, Paul’s fellow-laborer, 168, 169; at 
Philippi, 177, 182; at Corinth, 250, 251 ; 
at Rome, 308; his Mission to Macedonia 
and Achaia, 250; Paul’s second Epistle to 
him, 806-310; on the canonicity of his first 
Epistle, 812-314 ; his release from confine- 
ment, 320. 

Titus, his cireumcision opposed by Paul, 
124; who chooses him as a fellow-laborer 
121; is the bearer of an Epistle from Pa 
to the Corinthians, 253, 259; left at Crete 
by Paul, 315; Epistle to him, 315-317. 

Tongues, supernatural gift of, on the feast of 
Pentecost, 11-18; at Corinth, 13; overesti- 
mated at Corinth, 237. 

Trichotomy of man, Paul’s, 394. 

Trinity, the basis of the doctrine, worship- 

ing the Father through the Son by the 
Holy Spirit, 530. 

Troas, 178, 257, 274, 309. 

Trophimus, 283, 309. 

Truth, John’s fundamental idea of, 509. 

Truthfulness. See Veracity. 

Tychicus, a missionary assistant of Paul, and 
bearer of the Epistles to the Colossians and 
the Ephesians, 302. 

Tyrannus, the rhetorician, 209. 


Veraciry, as taught by Paul and James, 506. 

Virtues, the cardinal, 445, 446. 

Vision, the, of Stephen, 59; of Cornelius, 72 ; 
of Peter, 74; of Paul, at Damascus, 92; in 
the temple, 103 ; at Troas, 173; that men- 
tioned in 2d Corinthians not identical with 
Paul’s on the way to Damascus, 88. 

Vow, Paul’s explained, 202, 282, 


Wu1t, freedom of, not denied by Paul, 477; 
specially taught by James, 507. 

Wisdom, 444, 445. 

Women not allowed to speak in public as- 
semblies, 149, 154, 236. 

Work of Christ, the, 408-411. 

Wrath of God, the, 414. 


Zxvs, the tutelar deity of Lystra, 118, 
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